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Letters  of  Transniittu. 


Washinqton,  D.  C,  Man  Sl^  1917. 

Sib:  Punoant  to  the  recommeiidation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Second 
Faok  American  Scientific  GongreaB,  which  was  held  in  Waehington  December  27, 1916- 
January  8, 1916,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  GongresB  (oigent  defi- 
ciency bill,  Sept.  8,  1916),  the  papers  and  discussions  of  that  great  international 
scientific  gathering  have  been  compiled  and  edited  for  publlcatiMi  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  In  this 
volume  is  contained  the  report  of  Section  VIII,  of  which  Gen.  W.  0.  Gofgas,  of 
the  executive  committee,  was  chairman. 

In  my  formal  report,  which  has  already  been  submitted,  I  enlaiged  upon  the 
importance  of  the  Second  Fto  American  Scientific  Congress,  its  large  attendance,  and 
the  high  quality  of  its  papers  and  discussions.  I  will,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  which, 
in  slightly  varied  form,  introduces  each  volume,  make  only  a  few  general  references. 

All  of  the  21  Republics  of  the  Western  Henusphere  were  represented  by  official 
delegates  at  the  Congress.  Unofficial  delegates,  moreover,  from  the  leading  scientific 
associations  and  educational  institutiouB  of  these  Republics  presented  papers  and 
took  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  papers  and  dlscnssions  may  be  considered,  there- 
fore, as  an  expression  ci  comprehensive  FUi  American  scientific  effort  and  possessi 
in  consequence,  inestimable  value. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  nine  main  sections,  which,  with  their  chairmen, 
were  as  follows: 

I.  Anthbopoloot.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  AflTBONOMT,  Mbtboboloot,  AND  Sbibmoloot.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 

III.  Consbbvation  ov  Natubal  Rbsoubobb,  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  and  Forestry. 
Gec»ge  M.  Rommel. 

lY.  Education.    P.  P.  Ckxton. 
v.  Enginbbbino.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  lNTBBNATI0NALLAW,PUBU0LAW,AKDJUBI8rBIJDBN0B.     JamOS  BrOWD  ScOtt. 

VII.  ICiNiNO,  M BTALLUBOT,  EooNOMio  Gboloot,  AND  Aptubd  Chbmibtbt.    Hen* 

nen  Jennings. 
VIII.  PuBUc  Hbaiah  and  Mbdigal  SaBNCB.    William  C.  Gofgas. 

IX.  Tbanspobtation,  Commbbob,  Financb,  and  Taxation.    L.  S.  Bowe. 

These  sections,  in  turn,  were  further  subdivided  into  45  subsections. 

Over  200  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the  Latin  American  Republics,  while 
over  a  thousand  from  the  United  States  participated  in  its  meetings.  The  discussions 
and  proceedings  of  the  Congress  attracted  world-wide  attention,  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  international  scientific  meeting  that  has  assembled  anywhere  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  possibly  of  the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
fitting  successor  to  the  first  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  assembled  in 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  in  1908,  and  to  its  predecessors,  confined  to  lAtin 
American  representation,  which  in  former  years  met,  respectively,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Jlcmtevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.  Its  success  was  a  logical  result  of  these  preceding 
gatherings  in  Latin  America  and  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Latin  American 
Governments  and  scientists. 

To  those  who  may  have  their  attention  brought  only  to  the  individual  volumes 
covering  the  papers  and  discussions  and  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  and  the  results  accomplished  by  it,  it  is  recommended  that  they  should 
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also  read  ''The  Final  Act— An  Interpretative  Commentary  Thereon/'  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  reporter  general  of  the  Congress,  and  the  report 
of  the  secretary  general,  prepared  by  the  latter  and  the  assistant  secretary  general, 
Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  In  these  will  be  found  not  only  the  final  act  and  the 
illuminating  comment  thereon  but  lists  of  del^ates,  participating  Governments, 
societies,  educational  institutions,  and  other  organizations,  together  with  a  careful 
story  and  history  of  the  Congress.  They  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  briefly  repeat,  as  secretary  general  of  the  Congress,  my 
appreciation,  already  expressed  in  my  formal  report,  of  the  hearty  cooperation  in 
making  the  Congress  a  success  given  by  everyone  concerned  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  yourself  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  delegates  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States,  down  to  the  office  employees.  The  great  interest  manifested 
by  the  permanent  executive  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  William  Phillips,  then  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  through 
its  secretary.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  and  the  executive  aid  of  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swig- 
gett, as  assistant  secretary  general,  were  vitally  instrumental  in  making  the  gathering 
memorable.  The  Pan  American  Union,  the  official  international  oiganization  of  all 
the  American  Republics,  and  whose  governing  board  is  made  up  of  the  Latin  American 
diplomats  in  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  lent  the 
favorable  influence  of  that  powerful  organization  to  the  success  of  the  Congress  and 
authorized  me  as  the  director  general  of  the  Union  to  also  take  up  the  duties  of  secretary 
general  of  the  Congress. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  John  Babrstt, 


The  Honorable  The  Sbcrbtart  of  State, 

WashingUm,  D,  C. 


Secretary  Oeneral. 


WABHrnoTON,  D.  C,  SI  de  maio  de  1917. 

ExMO.  Snr.:  Em  cumprimento  de  uma  recommenda^io  emanada  da  Commistfto 
Executiva  do  Segundo  Congresso  Scientifico  Pan  Americano,  que  teve  lugar  em 
Washington,  de  27  de  dezembro  de  1915  a  8  de  Janeiro  de  1916,  e,  devido  ao  auxilio  do 
Congresso  dos  Estados  Unidos  (Lei  para  Orfamentoe  extraordinarios  de  8  de  setembro, 
1916)  as  memorias  e  as  discussOes  dessa  assemble  scientifica  intemacional,  foram 
colligidas  e  preparadas  para  publica^  sob  a  proficiente  direct  do  Secretario  Geral 
Adjuncto,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Este  volume  comprehende  o  relatorio  da  sec^So 
VIII  que  foi  presidida  pelo  General  W.  C.  Gorgas,  da  CommisBfto  Executiva. 

No  meu  relatorio  official,  que  j&  tive  a  honra  de  apresentar,  me  detive  sobre  a  impor- 
tancia  do  Segundo  Congresso  Scientifico  Pan  Americano,  da  sua  grande  concorrenda 
e  da  alta  importancia  das  theses  e  das  discussSes.  Na  presente  nota,  portanto,  de  uma 
maneira  muito  ligeira,  destinada  a  apresentar  cada  um  dos  volumes,  eu  farei  apenas 
algumas  referendas  muito  geraes. 

Todas  as  Republicas  do  Hemispherio  Occidental,  vinte  e  uma  em  numero,  se 
achavam  representadas  por  del^ados  officiaes  ao  Congresso.  Delegados  sem  nomea- 
9S0  dos  Govemos,  mas  representando  as  mais  notaveis  sociedades  scientificas  e 
institui^Oes  de  ensino  dessas  republicas  apresentaram  theses  e  tomaram  parte  naa 
deliberagOes.  As  memorias  e  discussOes  devem  ser  consideradas  portanto,  como  a 
expres^h)  de  um  justificavel  trabalho  scientifico  Pan  Americano  e  possue,  por  esse 
motive,  um  valor  sem  egual. 

O  Congresso  foi  dividido  em  novo  secgdes  principaes,  que  a  seguir  enumdrO,  com 
08  nomes  dos  sens  presidentes: 

I.  Anthkopoloqia.    W.  H.  Holmes. 
II.  AsrrBONOMiA,  Mstbbbologia  b  Sismoloqia.    Roberts.  Woodward. 
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III.  OONBBRTAglO   DA    RlQUBZA    NaCXONAL,    AgUCUITUBA,    IrBIOA^Io    ■    SlLYI- 

cuLTUBA.    Geoige  M.  Rommel. 

rV.  iNffTBuoglo.    p.  p.  Claxton. 
V.  Enoenhabia.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Dibbito    Intbbnacional,    Dibbito    Pubuoo    b    Jubibpbudbncia.    Jamei 

Brown  Scott. 
VII.  M1NA8,  Mbtalluboia,  Gbolooia  Pbactica  b  Ghimica  Ikdt78tbial.     Hennen 

Jennings. 
VIII.  Saudb  Publica  b  SaBNCiA«  Mbdicab.    William  G.  Gorgas. 

IX.  V1A8  db  Communica$:1o,  Commebcio,  FiNANgAs  b  Ihpostos.    L.  8.  Rowe. 

Estas  secgOes,  por  sen  lado,  eram  subdivididas  em  45  subsecgOes. 

Mais  de  200  delegadoe  das  Republicas  da  America  Latina  frequentanm  as  senOes 
emqnanto  06  Estadoe  Unidos  se  achavam  representados  por  mais  de  mil  iHMSoaa.  As 
discnsBdes  e  os  relatorioe  do  Congresso  attrahiram  a  attengSo  de  todo  o  mundo  e  lot 
sem  duvida  a  maior  assemblea  scientifica  que  se  realizon  no  Hemispherio  Occidental 
e  talvez  em  todo  0  mundo.  Foi  sem  duvida  um  idoneo  continuador  do  Primeiro  Ck>n- 
gresso  Scientifico  Pan-Americano,  que  se  celebrou  em  Santiago,  capital  da  Republics 
Chilena  em  1008  e  das  anteriores  assembleas  que  previamente  se  tinham  realizado, 
apenas  com  delegadoe  da  America  Latina  e  que  se  reuniram  em  annos  anteriores  no 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideu  e  Buenos  Aires.  O  seu  successo  foi  um  resultado  logico 
das  reunites  previas  na  America  Latina  e  do  cordial  concurso  dos  (jovemos  da  America 
latina  e  dos  sens  homens  de  sciencia. 

A  aquelles  que  n&o  quizerem  limitar-ee  a  consultar  os  volumes  que  cont^m  as 
memoriae  e  as  discuasOes  e'  que  desejarem  conhecer  alguma  couaa  mais  dos  trabalhos 
do  Congresso  e  dos  resuitados  por  elle  alcangado  se  Ihes  recommenda  a  leitura  da 
Acta  Final— a  expodgSo  gend  concemente  d  mesma— publlcada  sob  a  dlrecgio  do 
8r.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Relator  Geral  do  Congresso,  e  o  relatorio  do  Becretarlo 
Geral,  preparado  peb  abaixo  assignado  e  pelo  Secretario  Geral  Adjuncto  8r.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Nestes  trabalhos  encontrar-se-hfto  nfio  s6mente  a  acta  final 
mae  tambem  um  magnifico  commentario,  a  lista  dos  delegados  dos  Govemos  que 
adheiiram,  sociedades,  InstituigOes  de  ensino  e  outras  corporagOee,  SQguidas  de  uma 
cuidadosa  histcvia  do  Congresso.  Estes  volumes  continuam  d  disposigio  dos  que  oa 
pedirem  ao  Director  Geral  da  Unifio  Pim-AmericanB,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Em  concluirik),  6u  desejo  repetir,  em  duaa  palavras,  como  Secretario  Geral  do  Con- 
gresso, 0  meu  apre^o  e  reconhecimento,  que  jd  ttve  occaalAo  de  erprimir  no  mea 
relatorio  official,  pela  cordial  coopera^  que  por  todos  me  foi  prestada  para  levar 
a  bom  exito  este  congresso,  desde  o  li^esidente  dos  Estados  Unidos,  V.  Exa.,  como 
Secretario  d'Estado,  os  Senhores  Delegados  da  America  Latina  e  dos  Estados  Unidoa 
at^  OS  diversos  funccionarios  do  Congresso.  O  grande  interoeso  manifestado  pela 
CommisB&o  Permanente  Executiva  preeidida  peb  8r.  William  Phillips,  ao  tempo 
terceiro  Sub-secretario  d'Estado,  pelo  Institute  de  Carnegie  para  a  Pte  Intemacional 
na  peesoa  do  Sr.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  assim  como  a  collaboragfio  prestada  pela  Sr.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  como  Secretario  Geral  Adjuncto,  constituiram  obras  basilares 
para  o  successo  desta  reuniao. 

A  Unifio  Pan-Americana,  institui^fio  intemacional  sustentada  por  todas  as  Repu- 
blicas Americanas  e  cujo  Conselho  de  AdministracSo  6  constituido  pelos  represent 
tantes  diplomaticos  em  Washington  e  pelo  Secretario  d'Estado  dos  E^rtadoa  Unidos^ 
contribuiu  com  a  sua  poderoea  influencia  para  o  bom  exito  do  Congresso  e  me  aucto- 
rizou  a  eervir  de  Secretario  Geral  do  Congresso. 

Com  a  maicK'  considera^,  subscrevo-me 

DeV.  Eza., 
Vor.  Mto.  Atto., 

John  BABBsn; 
Seenlario  ChnL 

Exmo.  Snr.  Sbcbbtabio  db  Ebtado, 

WaMngUm^  D.  C. 
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Washinqton,  D.  C,  Si  de  mayo  d$  1917. 
SsftoB: 

En  cumplimiento  de  una  recomendacidn  emanada  de  la  Goini8i6n  Ejecutiva  dd 
Begundo  Gongreeo  Cientffico  Pkmamericano  que  ee  reuni6  en  W&Bhington  desde  el 
27  de  diciembre  de  1915  hasta  el  8  de  enero  de  1916  y  gracias  a  la  cooperaci6n  al  efecto 
preetada  por  el  Gongreeo  de  loe  Eetadoe  Unidoe  mediante  su  ley  sobre  rectificaci6n  del 
preeupueeto  dictada  el  8  de  eetiembre  de  1916,  h&nee  recopilado  y  preparado  para 
BU  publicaci6n,  bajo  la  h&bil  direcci6n  del  Sr.  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subeecretario 
General,  las  memoriaB  preeentadas  a  dicho  Gongreeo  y  loe  debates  a  que  dieron  lugar. 
El  preeente  vdumen  contiene  el  informe  relativo  a  la  Secci6n  VIII,  de  la  cual  fu^ 
preeidente  el  General  W.  C.  Gorgas,  nuembro  de  la  Comisi6n  Ejecutiva. 

En  el  informe  general  que  ya  tuve  el  honor  de  preeentarle,  me  fu4  dable  conaiderar 
detenidamemte  la  importancia  del  Segundo  Gongreeo  GienUfico  Panamericano,  la 
numeroea  ooncuirenda  que  al  mismo  asistid  y  el  elevado  m^to  de  las  memories 
preeentadae  y  de  loe  debates  que  en  aquel  ee  eusoitaron.  Por  consiguiente,  he  de 
limitarme  en  la  preeente,  deetinada  a  servirle  de  mera  introducci6n  a  cada  uno  de  loe 
volfimenee,  a  algunas  consideraciones  de  car&cter  general. 

En  el  Gongreso  estuvieron  repreeentadae  por  medio  de  del^^acionee  oficialee  las 
veinte  y  una  repdblicas  del  Hemisferio  Occidental.  Tambi^n  asistieron  al  mismo, 
tomando  participaci6n  en  sub  debates  y  preeentando  trabajoe  personales,  del^adoe 
particularee  de  loe  principalee  cuerpoe  cientSficoe  y  de  loe  institutos  docentes  de  esae 
mismas  reptkblicas.  En  tal  virtud,  las  memories  y  loe  debates  mencionados  deben  ser 
consideradoe  como  la  expreei6n  de  un  amplio  esfuerzo  cientffico  panamericano, 
encerrando,  por  lo  tanto,  un  valor  inestimable. 

£1  Gongreso  estuvo  dividido  en  nueve  secciones  principales  que  en  seguida  peso  a 
enumerar  junto  con  el  nombre  de  bus  presidentes.    Fueron  las  siguientes: 

I.  AntbopologIa..    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  AsTRONOMiA,  MsTBOROLOoiA  T  SiSMOORArlA.    Robort  S.  Woodward. 

III.  G0N8BRVACI6n   DB  LA8   FUBNTBS    NaTURALXB    D^    RiQUBZA,    AoBICVIiTUBA, 

iBBiOACitN  T  Sblvxcultuba.    Geozgo  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  In8tbitoci6n.    p.  P.  Glaxton. 
y.  iNOBNiBBfA.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Dbbbcho  iNTBRNAaoNAL,  Dbrbcho  Pi^buco  t  Jubibprudbncia  .  Jamos 
Brown  Scott. 

VII.  MinbbIa,  Mbtaluboia,  GBOLOGfA  Econ6miga  t  QufiacA  Apucada.  Hen- 
nen  Jennings. 

VIII.  Balubbidad  PteucA  T  GiBNCiA  MAdica.    William  G.  Goigas. 

IX.  Tbabpobtb,  Gombbcio,  Finanzab  b  Impubbtob.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

Estas  secciones  estuvieron  dividas,  a  su  vez,  en  cuarenta  y  cinco  subsecdones. 

De  las  repdblicas  latino-americanas  asistieron  wAa  de  dosdentos  delegados;  en 
tanto  que  las  sesiones  del  Gongreso  concurrieron  m&s  de  mil  personas  de  los  Estados 
Unidos.  Los  trabajos  y  debates  del  cuerpo  despertaron  universal  inters,  pues  indu- 
dablemente  fu6  aqud  la  asamblea  dentlfica  mi^  grande  que  registra  la  historia  del 
Hemisferio  Ocddental  y  probablemente  la  del  mundo.  £l  fu6,  en  consecuencia,  digno 
continuador  del  Primer  Gongreso  Gientifico  Panamericano  que  en  1910  se  reuni6  en 
la  capital  de  Ghile  y  de  los  que  previamente  y  con  una  asistencia  exdusivamente 
latino-americana  se  habfan  congregado  en  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo  y  Buenos 
Aires.  Su  ^xito  hx6  consecuencia  l^ca  de  las  asambleas  que  anteriormente  se  hablan 
reunido  en  la  AmMca  latina  y  dd  cordial  concurso  que  redbi6  de  los  gobiemos  y 
de  los  hombres  de  cienda  de  esa  misma  parte  de  America. 

A  cuantos  no  quisieren  limitarse  a  consultar  los  voldmenes  que  contienen  als 
memories  y  los  debates  y  desearen  conocer  algo  mte  de  las  labores  del  Gongreeo  y  de 
los  resultados  por  61  alcanzados,  se  les  recomienda  la  lectura  del  Acta  Final  y  de  la 
Ezposid6n  General  concemiente  a  la  misma  que  escribi6  el  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
Informante  General  del  Gongreso,  asf  como  el  Informe  del  Secretario  General,  prepar 
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lado  p<Hr  el  suacrito  y  per  el  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Suboecretario  General  del 
mismo.  En  estos  documentos  podr&n  hallar  no  86I0  el  Acta  Final  y  luminoeas  conn- 
deraciones  acorca  de  la  miama,  sino  tambi^  la  n6nuna  de  Ice  delegados  y  de  Iob 
gobiernoe,  sociedades  e  inatitutos  docentes  que  tuvieron  representacidn  en  la  Aaamblea, 
jtmtamente  con  una  reladdn  puntualixada  de  laa  labores  de  la  miama.  Lob  que  deseen 
obtener  estos  voldmenes  paeden  aolicitarlos  del  Director  General  de  la  Unldn  Pan- 
americana  en  W^bhington,  D.  C. 

Como  Secretarlo  General  del  Oongreeo  deeeo  hacer  constar  una  ves  mAa,  antes  de 
conduir,  el  agndecimiento  que  en  mi  informe  general  expree6  por  el  cordial  concureo 
que  de  todos  recibi  paza  aeegurar  el  ^xito  del  Congreso,  deede  el  Presidente  de  IO0 
Estados  Unidos  y  usted  miamo  como  Secretarlo  de  Eatado  y  deade  loa  delegadoa  de 
la  Am^ca  Latina  y  de  loa  Eatadoe  Unidoa  haata  loa  diversos  fundonarioa  del  Congreao. 
£1  gran  inters  deaplegado  por  la  Gomisi6n  Permanente  Ejecutiva,  que  preaidjd  d 
8r.  William  PhUlipa,  a  la  aaz6n  Teicer  Subaecretario  de  Eatado;  por  la  Fundadk&n 
Gamegie  para  la  Paz  Interaadonal,  p<Hr  el  ikgano  de  au  Secretario,  Dr.  Jamea  Brown 
Scott;  asf  como  la  colaboraci6n  del  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subaecretario  General, 
oontribuyeron  poderoaamente  a  hacer  memorable  la  aaamblea.  La  Unidn  Pan- 
Americana,  in8tituci6n  intemacional  aoatenida  por  todaa  laa  rep6blicaa  de  America  y 
cuyo  Conaejo  Directive  eatd  formado  por  loa  repreaentantea  diplomiticoa  latino- 
americanoa  reddentea  en  Wiabington  y  por  el  Secretario  de  Eatado  de  loa  Eatadoa 
Unidoe,  aontribuyd  con  au  poderoaa  influenda  al  6xito  del  Congreao  y  me  autoiia6 
paia  que  deaempefiara  las  funcionea  de  Secretario  General  de  aqu^l. 

Con  aentimientoa  de  la  miia  alta  con8ideraci6n  me  aubacribo 
De  uated  muy  atento  aervidor, 

John  Barbxtt, 
Secretario  General, 

Al  Honorable  Skcretauo  db  Estado, 

WdMnyUm,  D.  C. 


Washington,  D.C.,Le  SI  mai  1917. 

Momsibur:  Conform^ment  k  la  recommandation  du  Comity  Ez^utif  du  Second 
GoDgrte  Sdentifique  Panam^ricaan  qui  a  eu  lieu  k  Waahington  du  27  d^cembre  1915 
au  8  Janvier  1916,  et  par  la  cooperation  du  Congrte  dea  Etats-Uma  (loi  du  budget 
eBtraoidinaire,  8  aeptembre  1916),  lea  m6moirea  et  diwcnasiona  de  cette  grande  reunion 
acientifique  Internationale  ont  M  recueillia  et  Mit^  pour  6tre  public  aoua  Thabile 
direction  du  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett  aoua-aecr^taire  g^ndral.  Ce  volume  contient 
le  rapport  de  la  aection  VIII,  dont  M.  le  G^n^ral  W.  C.  Goigaa  du  Comity  Ex^utif 
6tait  president. 

Dana  mon  rapport  officiel  qui  a  ^t^  d4j2i  aoumia,  je  me  auis  6tendu  aur  Timportance 
du  Second  Congr^  Sdentifique  Panamdricain,  aur  le  grand  nombre  de  perwnnea  qui 
y  etaient  pr^sentea  et  aur  Texcellence  de  aea  m^moirea  et  de  aea  diacuaaiona.  C'eat 
pourquoi,  dana  cette  lettre  qui,  aprte  avoir  aubi  quelquea  changementa  aana  impor- 
tance, aert  d'introduction  k  chaque  volume,  je  n'en  parlerai  que  d'une  manito 
06n4rale. 

Tontea  lea  r^publiquea  de  rH^miaph^re  Occidental  au  nombre  de  vingt-et-une 
^talent  reprdaent^  au  Congrte.  De  plus,  dee  d6l6ga6B  k  titre  officieux  envoy6i 
par  lee  aaaodationa  adentifiquea  et  lea  inatitutiona  ^ucativea  lea  plua  en  vue  de  cea 
T^publiquea  ont  aoumia  dea  m^moirea  et  ont  pria  part  aux  d^lib^tiona.  On  pent 
dmic  considdrer  lea  m^moirea  et  lea  diacuaaiona  comme  Texpreaaion  d'un  grand  effort 
sdentifique  panamdricain,  poaaMant  en  conadquence  une  valeur  ineatimable. 

Le  Congrte  dtait  diviad  en  neuf  aectiona  prindpalea  que  noua  ^umdrona  d-deaaoua, 
en  donnant  le  nom  de  leura  prdaidenta. 

I.  Antbopolooib.    W.  H.  Holmea. 

II.  AflrTBONOMiB,  MirAoBOLoaiB  bt  Si8molooib.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 
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III.  OONSBRVATION    DBS    ReSSOURCES    NaTURELLBB,    AORIGUi;rURB,     iRRIOATIOir 

ET  For£ts.    Geotge  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  Instruction  Pubuqub.    P.  P.  Olaxton. 

V.  GAnib  Civil.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Droit  International,  Droh  Public  bt  Jurisfrudencb.  James  Brown 
Scctt. 

VII.  MINES)      MiTALLURGIB,      GAOLOOIB      PRATIQUE,       ET      ChIHIB      APPtlQUAK. 

Hernen  Jennings. 

VII I.  Sant*  PuBLiQUE  BT  ^iKNCE  MAdigalb.    William  0.  Gon^. 

IX.  TRiNSPORT,  COMMFRCB,  FINANCE  tT  ImpAt.      L.  S.  Rowe. 

A  leur  tour  ces  eectinns  ^Uient  !<ubdivi86es  en  quarante-oinq  sousHseotions. 

On  y  comptait  pltis  de  deux  cent<i  d^l^gu^  der)  r^pnbliques  ]atin«>ftm^ricainee,  et 
plus  de  mille  d^l^u^n  des  Etatd-TJnbi  ont  assiBt^  aux  i^unions.  I^os  discussions  ei 
leA  pror^s-verbaux  du  Congr^  ont  attir^  1 'attention  du  monde  entier,  et  il  a  ^tA  sans 
le  moindre  doute  la  plus  grande  as^mhl^e  scicntifique  intemadouAle  de  rhi«tuire 
de  rH6misph6re  Occidental,  et  peut-6tre  m^medu morde fender,  quise soit r^unie  jus- 
qu'id.  Venant  aprds  le  Premier  Congr^  Bcientifiqt'e  Binam^ricaic  qui  s'ost  r^uoi  k 
Santiasro,  ca  pi  tale  du  Chili ,  en  1908,  ei  apr.-s  ceux  qui  ont  eu  lieu  pr^c^emment,  respec- 
tivement  ^  Rio  de  Janoiro,  k  Montevideo  et  k  Buencs-Ayree,  ces  demiers  n'ayai&t  que 
des  ropr^^ntants  de  T Am^rique  Latine,  il  s'est  montr^  leur  digne  successeur.  Sa  r6u9- 
site  a  M  un  logique  r^aultat  do  oe"  pr6c6dents  concoura  dans  VAm^rique  Letine  et  de 
la  sincere  et  cordiale  Ci  operation  des  gouvemements  et  des  hommes  de  science  de 
I'AmMque  IjStine. 

Pour  ceux  qui  n'ont  port^  leur  attention  que  sur  les  volumes  renfermant  les  m^moiretf 
et  les  discussions,  et  qui  d^sireraient  connaltre  d'une  mani^re  plus  approfondio  les 
actM  et  procfes-verbaux  du  Congr^,  ainsi  que  les  r^sult^ts  qui  s'en  «ont  suivis,  je  leui 
conseillerai  de  lire  ''L'act^^  Fiiul,  Oommonti»ire  explicatif,*'  r4dig6  sous  la  directi.'>n 
du  docteur  James  Brown  Scott,  rapporteur  general  du  Congr^,  ct  le  rapport,  du  Secr^ 
taire  G^n4ral  rMig6  par  ce  dernier  et  le  doc  teur  Glen  Levin  Rwiggett.  En  les  lisant 
on  n'y  trouver?  pati  soulemcnt  TActe  Final  et  le  commentnire  oxplioatil,  mais  encore 
les  listcs  d«8  a^l66ru^,  des  gouvemements  qui  ont  parlicip^  au  Congr^s,  dee  soci^t^, 
des  institutions  Mucatives  et  aiitres,  en  m^me  t  mps  qn'iir  compte  tendu  Boign^ 
ainsi  que  rhistoire  du  Ocngr^.  On  pent  se  les  procurer  en  laisant  line  demande  par 
toit  an  Directenr  G^nAral  de  I'Uniop  Paiiam^ric:  ine  X  Washington,  D.  0. 

En  terminant,  je  vais  en  quality  de  Secr^tai^  G^tel  du  Gongr^s  exprimer  de 
nouveau  en  pen  de  mots  mes  remerctments,  ce  que  j'ai  dijk  fait  dans  mon  rapport 
officiel  pour  la  part  que  cfaacun  a  eue  dans  la  reunite  du  Gongr^  depuis  le  PrMdent 
des  ^tats-Unis,  vous  comme  Secretaire  d'etat,  les  d6I^^  de  I'Amdrique  Latine  et 
ceux  dee  ^tats-Unis  jusqu'aux  employ^  de  bureau.  Le  haut  int^rftt  manifeet^  par 
le  Comit6  Ex^cutif  permanent  pr^sid^  par  M.  William  Phillips,  qui  6tait  alors  taroisi^me 
Sous-Secretaire  d'Etat,  par  la  Fondation  Carnegie  pour  la  Paix  Internationale,  par 
Pentremise  de  son  secretaire  le  docteur  James  Brown  Scott,  et  I'aide  prftte  dans  Pex6- 
cntion  par  le  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  comme  sous-secretaire  general,  ont  puisBam- 
ment  contribue  k  faire  de  ce  Congr^  un  evenement  memorable.  L'Union  Panameii- 
caine,  administration  officielle  intemationale  de  toutes  les  republiques  americaines, 
et  dont  le  Comite  d'Administration  est  compose  des  diplomates  latino-amMcains  k 
Washington  et  du  Secretaire  d'£tat  des  £tats-Unis,  a  usede  sa  favorable  influence  pour 
assurer  le  succ^  du  Congrte  et  m'a  autorise,  en  qualite  de  Directeur  General  de 
I'Union,  k  prendre  en  mains  les  responsabilites  de  Secretaire  General  du  Congrte. 

Veuillez  agreer,  M.  le  Secretaire  d'£tat,  en  m^me  temps  que  mes  respectueuz 
hommages  I'assurance  de  mon  entier  devodment, 

John  Babrbtt, 

SwStaire  GhUral. 
Monsieur  le  Sbcri^tairb  d'^at, 

WaMngUmf  D.  C. 
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FOREWORD. 


The  work  of  the  hygienic  section  has  been  most  valuable.  It  has 
abeady  produced  excellent  results  in  causing  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation to  undertake  the  work  of  exterminating  yellow  fever.  All 
the  South  American  countries  affected  by  this  disease  have  agreed 
to  cooperate,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  European  war  the  work 
would  have  now  been  well  under  way. 

(Signed)  W.  C.  Goroas, 

.  Chairman, 

XV 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  VOL 

New  Ebbitt  Hotel, 
Monday  morning^  Jambory  5, 1916. 

CSiairmaiiy  Surg.  Gen.  Rupebt  Blue. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chaibman.  The    session    will   please    come    to    order.    Dr. 
Goldberger  is  to  present  the  first  paper. 

A  RfiSUMC  OF  SOME  OF  THE  RECENT  STUDIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  RELATING  TO  THE  CAUSATION  AND  TO  A 
METHOD  OF  PREVENTING  PELLAGRA. 

By  JOSEPH  GOLDBERGER, 
Surgeon,  UniUd  8taU$  Public  Health  Sa7do$, 

IntroduiCtUm.-'One  of  the  oatstanding  features  of  the  epidemiology  of  pellagra  is 
the  Btfiking  relation  of  the  disease  to  poverty.  In  reflecting  on  this  and  in  consider- 
ing the  elements  that  differentiate  poverty  from  affluence,  diet,  in  view  of  the  con* 
spicuous  place  it  has  always  had  in  discussions  of  the  disease,  naturaUy  arrested 
attention.  Approaching  the  problem  of  the  possible  relation  of  diet  to  pellagra  in 
this  way,  it  seemed  permissible  to  assume,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  diet  of  the  pooi^- 
that  is,  of  those  who  as  a  class  are  the  principle  sufferers  from  the  disease— is  for  some 
reason  pellagra-producing  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  diet  of  the  well-to-do,  who,  as 
a  class,  are  practically  exempt  is,  for  some  reason,  pellagra-preventing.  The  thought 
was  near,  tiierefore,  that  it  mig^t  be  possible  to  prevent  the  disease  by  providing 
&ose  subject  to  pellagra  with  a  diet  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  well-to-do  people.  Early 
in  1914  it  was  proposed  to  put  this  idea  to  a  practical  test.  Befwe  this  test  was 
actually  begun,  studies  of  the  prevalence  of  pellagra  at  institutions,  such  as  prisons, 
asylums,  and  orphanages  were  made,  the  results  of  which,  in  the  l^t  of  the  recent 
advances  in  our  knowledge  of  beriberi,  very  strongly  suggested  the  idea  that  the  dis- 
ease was  dependent  upon  a  diet  that  was  for  some  reason  faulty,  and  that  this  fault  was 
in  some  way  either  prevented  or  corrected  by  including  in  the  diet  suitable  propor- 
tions of  the  fresh  animal  protein  foods  and  legumes.* 

>  Prof.  Voigtlin  telb  nw  that  at  about  the  aame  or  orw  provious  to  this  timo,  ho  had  indapondontly 
fonnod  aomowfaat  ilmllar  Tiawa  whidi  ha  praaantad  in  a  papar  raad  Juna  98^  1914,  at  tha  maating  of  tha 
American  Madkal  AaMdation,  and  pabUabad  in  tha  Joomal  of  tha  American  Madical  Aawdation,  Sapt 
as.  1914.  Tha  following  qootationa  from  thia  papar  will  giva  tha  itudant  of  tha  aabjaet  tha  aMntialaof 
Voagtihi'a  oonoaption: 

*'From  a  snrray  of  tha  eUnioal  and  pathologio  aapaeti  of  pallagra,  I  taava  arriTid  at  tha  oonelnrion  thai 
wa  ara  dealing  with  a  chronie  intoxioation.  Whila  tha  aganta  at  work  in  thia  intozkation  ara  aa  yat  on 
known,  I  am  inclinad  to  baliava  that  toxic  aabatancaa  axiat  in  cartain  vagatabla  fooda,  not  nacaaaarUy 
apottad,  whldi  if  oonaumad  by  man  ovar  a  long  pariod  of  tima  may  prodnoa  an  iojuiloaa  affact  on  cartain 
arguBoftbabody.  Thia  bypothaala  doaa  not  rala  oat  tha  poaaibility  that  a  diatary  daAciaocy,  *  *  * 
(▼itamlna)   *  *  *,  may  play  a  rMa  in  tha  production  and  traatmant  of  palhigm.    Sxtcnalva  faading 
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These  findings  not  only  confirmed  the  original  conception,  but  helped  in  defining 
this  more  clearly,  and,  moreover,  made  it  poseible  to  fonnulate  more  definite  plana, 
which  were  temporarily  broadened  to  include  a  teat  of  diet  in  the  treatment  as  well  as 
in  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

TRBATMENT. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  Dr.  W.  F.  Lorenz,  who  was  at  that  time  studying 
the  psychiatric  manifestations  of  pellagra  at  the  Georgia  State  Sanitarium,  treated  a 
series  of  27  cases  in  the  insane  at  that  asylum  exclusively  by  diet.  Considering  the 
character  of  the  cases  with  which  he  was  dealing  his  results,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  D.  G. 
Willets,  who  for  a  time  continued  the  work  begun  by  Lorenz,  were  notably  favorable. 

When  the  various  recent  methods  of  treatment,  each  warmly  advocated  by  its 
author,  are  critically  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  test  made  by  Lorenz  and  by  Willets,. 
one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  one  thing  they  all  appear 
to  have  in  common  is  the  so-called  '* nutritious  diet,*'  and  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  to  this  single  common  factor  that  the  marked  succees  that  is 
usually  claimed  for  the  ''treatment"  should  properly  be  assigned. 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  note  that  fully  50  years  ago  Roussel  (Roussel,  1866,  pp. 
52^-^30),  on  the  basis  of  long  experience  and  from  a  critical  review  of  the  literature  of 
his  day,  came  to  precisely  the  same  conclusion.  This  is  so  much  to  the  point  that 
it  is  quoted  herewith: 

Without  dietetic  measures  all  reinediu  fail.*  *  *  *  When  drugs  and  good  food 
are  simultaneously  employed,  it  is  to  the  latter  that  the  curative  action  belongs;  the 
former  exercises  simply  an  adjuvant  action  and  is  without  approved  eflScacy  except 
against  secondary  changes  or  accidental  complications. 

Hereafter  the  clinician  who  would  attribute  therapeutic  value  to  any  drug  or  other 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  pellagra  should  be  prepared  to  show,  what  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  done,  that  the  curative  effect  claimed  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  diet.  It 
is  true  that  the  claim  is  not  infrequently  made  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  remedy 
advocated  were  obtained  without  any  change  in  diet.  When  the  claim  is  critically 
considered,  however,  it  amounts  usually  simply  to  tliis,  that  the  observer  gave  no 
instructions  as  to  a  change  in  the  patient's  diet  or  assumes  that  such  change  as  was 
made  was  too  slight  to  merit  consideration.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  (sore  mouth,  diarrhea)  are  very  frequently  such  that  the 
patient,  entirely  on  his  own  initiative,  may  or  does  add  or  increase  the  proportion 

•xpcrimenta  wbleh  I  havB  oarrtod  on  during  the  last  ywr  with  animalB,  soeh  as  mice,  rats,  and  a  f aw  mon- 
\Dby,  on  an  axcluii va  Ttgatahla  diat,  hava  ahown  that  thoaa  lower  animals  develop  certain  gastro-intesUnal 
symptoms,  and  sometimes  die  if  put  on  an  exdusiye  diet  of  com,  carrots,  sweet  potatoes,  oats,  etc.  Symp- 
toms arise  often  within  three  or  four  days,  wliieh  point  to  the  presence  of  an  intoxication  in  tliese  animals. 
Death  resnlted  in  some  cases  in  a  remarkably  short  time  (three  or  four  days).  At  necropsy  constant  leslooa 
were  fomid,  each  as  hyperemia  and  hemorrhage  in  the  gastro-intesUnal  canal.  Sometfanes  the  kldneye, 
limp,  and  other  organs  show  a  congestion  and  sU^tly  hemorrhagic  condition.   *  *  * 

"It  is  probably  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  population  of  that  part  of  the  world  In  which  pel- 
lagra is  endemic  lives  on  a  mainly  vegetable  diet. 

"The  recent  advances  in  the  field  of  nutrition  soggest  new  avenues  of  approach  to  the  solution  of  this 
difDcult  problem.    One  wlU  have  to  consider  very  seriously: 

<*  1.  A  deficiency  or  absence  of  certain  vitamins  in  the  diet. 

"2.  The  toxic  effect  of  some  substances,  as  aluminum,  which  occur  in  certain  vegetable  food.  (TIm 
possible  reUtion  between  aluminum  and  peUagra  was  also  discussed  in  a  recent  monograph  by  Alessao- 
drini  and  Scale,  Contrfbuto  noova  alia  etiologia  e  pathogenesi  della  Pellagra,  Roma,  1914,  wlilch  the  author 
received  at  the  time  of  proof  reading.  These  investigators  claim  that  colloidal  silica  contained  in  drtnkiiig 
water  is  one  of  the  most  important  etiologic  factors,  inasmuch  as  they  succeeded  in  producing  lesioiia 
resembling  pellagra  in  animals  fed  on  water  containing  colloidal  siUca.  Colloidal  alomlnnm  hydroodd 
or  a  mixture  of  colloidal  silica  and  alumina  produced  the  same  results.  In  view  of  the  lact,  first  discovered 
by  us,  that  aluminum  occurs  in  certain  vegetable  food  in  relatively  large  amounte,  the  work  of  the  Italian 
authors  furnishes  additional  evidence  that  aluminum  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  etiology  off 
pailagra.) 

'*8.  A  deficiency  of  the  diet  in  certain  amino^Mdds." 

1  Italics  are  Rounel's. 
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<rf  the  liqoidB  (milk,  egge,  broth)  in  his  diet.    And  this  may  be  done  even  before  the 
physician  is  conanlted. 

Again,  in  order  to  substantiate  the  claims  made  for  some  particular  remedy  it  is 
aomietimes  asserted  that  the  patient's  diet  had  all  along  included  an  abundance  of 
the  animal  proteins  and  legumes.  Careful  inquiry  in  a  number  of  such  instances 
has  ahttost  invariably  shown  that  what  is  meant  in  such  cases  is  that  either  the  family 
table  was  known  or  was  assumed  to  be  well  supplied  with  these  foods  of  which  the 
patient  was  perluqps  quite  naturally  assumed  to  have  partaken  abundantly.  The 
important  possibility  that  the  patient  by  reason  of  a  personal  idiosyncracy  or  otherwise 
did  not  actually  eat  these  foods  is  almost  invariably  overlooked.  That  these  foods 
may  in  some  degree  enter  into  the  peUagrogenous  dietary  calls,  however,  for  no  denial. 
The  question  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  is:  Was  it  enough?  The  possibility,  if  not 
the  probability,  of  a  ''twilight"  sone  within  which  a  very  slight  clumge  in  any  of  the 
dietary  components  may  cause  an  important  shift  of  balance  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  therefore,  the  question  of  a  sufficient  proportion 
can  not  in  all  instances  be  answered  on  the  simple  statement  of  the  case.  That  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  proportion  of  the  foods  in  question  in  these,  which  may  be  called 
boideriand  cases,  was  not  enough  is  very  strongly  suggested  by  the  favorable  result  of 
the  simple  expedient  of  having  the  patient  continue  the  diet  on  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  subsiBted,  seeing  to  it,  however,  that  there  is  actually  consumed  an  abundance 
of  the  animal  foods  and  legumes.  This  and  the  unsatisfactory  progress  of  those  patients 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  fail  or  refuse  to  cooperate  in  taking  the  diet  is  decidedly 

Such  observations  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  make  strongly  suggest  that  r^ 
recovery  from  an  uncomplicated  attack  may  not  take  place  until  after  a  minimum 
of  about  three  or  four  months  of  full  feeding  of  fresh  animal  proteins  and  legumes. 
But  this  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  thereafter  recurrences  are  impossible. 
A  ''recurrence, "  so-called,  may  conceivably  take  place  after  the  lapse  of  any  interval 
If  there  is  a  return  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  a  peUagrogenous— that  is, ' '  faulty  " — 
diet.  In  pellagra,  as  in  oth«r  conditions,  the  renewed  operation  of  the  essential 
causative  factor  may  be  expected  to  bring  about  a  renewed  manifestation  of  its  effects. 

PBBVBNTION. 

In  planning  the  test  of  the  preventive  value  of  diet  it  was  decided  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  universally  recognised  fact  that  "nonnally"  pellagra  tends  to  recur  in 
the  individual  from  year  to  year. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  significant  and  dedsive  results  as  possible  it  was  necessary 
to  submit  a  lazge  number  of  pellagrins  to  the  test  under  known  conditions.  Fortu- 
aately,  two  orphanages  were  found  in  May,  1914,  each  having  a  high  incidence  of 
pdlagra  among  its  inmates.  Later  this  preventive  test  was  extended  to  include  two 
gRMipB  of  insane  at  the  Georgia  State  Sanitarium. 

In  the  study  at  the  orphanages  there  was  associated  with  the  writer  Asst.  Surg. 
0.  H.  Waring,  and  in  that  at  the  Greorgia  State  Sanitarium,  Assistant  EpidemiologiBt 
D.  G.  WiUets. 

Orphanage  <tiid^.*— The  two  orphanages  at  which  the  value  of  diet  in  the  prevention 
<rf  pellagra  has  been  tested  are  located  in  Jackson,  Miss.  At  both,  cases  of  pellagra 
liftve  been  recognised  for  several  years.  During  tiie  spring  and  summer  of  1914,  up 
to  September  15,  a  total  of  209  cases  of  pellagra  was  observed  in  the  children  of 
these  orphanages.  Although  a  number  of  these  at  both  institutions  were  known 
to  be  admisHJon  cases,  others  appeared  to  have  developed  first  alter  considerable 
periods  of  residence,  while  a  large  proportion  were  in  long-time  residents.  The 
facitor  or  factors  causing  pellagra  and  favoring  its  recurrence  seemed,  therefore,  to 
be  operative  at  both  institutions. 
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At  both  places  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  left  much  to  be  dedred.  Both 
were  overcrowded.  Each  drew  and  has  continued  to  draw  its  drinking  water  from 
the  public  supply.  One  has  a  water-caiiiage  sewerage  system  connected  with  thai 
of  the  city;  the  other  is  provided  only  with  unscreened  privies.  At  the  latter  a 
great  deal  of  soil  pollution  was  noted. 

Before  beginning  the  test  it  was  requested  that  no  change  be  made  in  hygienic 
and  sanitary  conditions;  this  request,  it  is  believed,  has  been  fully  complied  with. 

Since  about  the  middle  of  September,  1914,  the  diet  at  both  orphanages  has  in 
certain  respects  been  supplemented  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  -  At  both  insti* 
tutions  a  very  decided  increase  was  made  in  the  proportion  of  the  fresh  animal  and 
of  the  leguminous  protein  foods.  The  milk  supply  was  greatly  increased.  The 
children  between  6  and  12  years  of  age  were  provided  with  a  cup  of  about  7  ounces 
of  milk  at  least  twice  a  day.  Those  under  6  had  it  three  times  a  day.  Until  the 
spring  of  1915  the  milk  used  was  all  fresh  sweet  milk.  In  April  of  that  year  buttermilk 
was  added  to  the  diet;  this  was  served  at  first  only  on  alternate  days  to  those  over 
12  years  of  age;  later  it  was  served  to  all  at  the  midday  meal.  Eggs,  which  had  not 
previously  entered  into  the  regular  diet  of  these  children,  were  served  those  under 
12  years  of  age  at  the  morning  meal.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  serve  fresh  meat  bat 
once  a  week;  this  was  increased  to  three  or  four  times  a  week. 

Beans  and  peas,  which  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  diet  only  during  the  summer 
and  fall,  were  made  an  important  part  of  nearly  every  midday  meal  at  all  seasons. 
No  canned  foods  other  than  tomatoes  were  allowed.  This  was  done  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibly  injurious  action  on  the  foods  of  the  high  temperatures  to  which 
they  are  necessarily  subjected  in  the  process. 

The  carbohydrate  component  of  the  institution  diets  was  modified  with  the  object 
of  reducing  the  proportion  of  this  element.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that 
though  the  com  component  was  much  reduced  it  was  not  wholly  excluded.  Cora 
bread  was  allowed  all  children  once  a  week  and  to  those  over  12  years  of  age  grita 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  addition. 

Of  the  209  cases  of  pellagra  observed  at  the  two  orphanages  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1914,  up  to  September,  1915,  not  less  than  172  completed  at  least  the  anni- 
versary date  of  their  attacks  under  observation.  In  only  1  of  these  172  pellagrins, 
following  the  change  of  diet,  was  there  recognized  during  the  year  1915  evidence 
justifying  a  diagnosis  of  a  recurrence,  although,  on  the  basis  of  Rice's '  experience 
at  an  orphanage  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  there  mig^t  reasonably  have  been  expected 
some  58  to  76  per  cent,  or  99  to  130  of  them,  to  recur.  Furthermore  there  was  observed 
no  new  case  in  any  of  the  nonpellagrin  residents,  168  of  whom  were  continuously 
under  observation  for  at  least  one  year.  Recent  admissions  aside,  there  has,  during 
1915,  been  no  pellagra  at  one  and  but  a  single  case  at  the  other  of  these  insitutions. 

Asylum  study. — Through  the  courtesy  and  with  the  very  helpful  cooperation  of 
the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Georgia  State  Sanitarium,  two  wards  of  pellagrins,  one  in 
the  colored  and  the  other  in  the  white  female  service,  were  made  available  for  the 
test. 

Large  numbers  of  cases  of  pellagra  are  observed  annually  at  this  institution,  the 
largest  in  the  South.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  adn^ssion  cases,  but  cases  of 
intramural  origin  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  asylum  must,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  an  endemic  focus  of  the  disease. 

The  wards  were  organized  for  this  test  late  in  the  fall  of  1914.  In  selecting  the 
patients  only  one  condition  was  observed,  namely,  that  the  patient  should  be  of 
such  a  tyx>e  as  would  give  reasonable  degree  of  probability  of  remaining  Imder  obser- 
vation for  at  least  a  year.  In  consequence  a  considerable  proportion  were  of  a  much 
deteriorated,  untidy  class. 

>Ooldbeiier,  Waring,  and  Wlllets  19U  b,  PSiSft 
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The  diet  furnished  the  inmates  of  these  two  wards  wm,  as  at  the  orphanages,  sup- 
plemented by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  modified  so  as  to  increase  decidedly 
the  proportion  of  the  animal  and  leguminous  protein  elements.  A  cup  of  about 
7  ounces  of  sweet  milk  is  furnished  each  patient  for  breakfast  and  one  of  buttermilk 
at  both  dinner  and  supper.  Fully  half  a  pound  of  fresh  beef  and  2  to  2}  ounces  of 
dried  field  peas  or  dried  beans  enter  the  daily  ration.  In  order  to  favor  the  consum|>- 
tion  of  milk,  oatmeal  has  almost  entirely  replaced  grits  as  the  breakfast  cereal.  With 
a  view  of  reducing  the  carbohydrate  component,  sirup  has  been  entirely  excluded. 
Com  products,  although  greatly  reduced,  have  not  been  entirely  eliminated.  The 
menu  that  f dlows  will  serve  to  give  a  more  detailed  idea  of  the  character  of  the  diet 
fomiflbed: 

WnXLT  MBMU. 

ifoiufiiy.— Breakfast:  Grits,  sweet  milk,  sugar,  broiled  steak,  hot  rolls,  biscuits, 
coffee.  Dinner:  Roast  beef,  gravy,  peas,  potatoes,  rice,  biscuits,  buttermilk.  Sup- 
per: Stewed  apples,  light  bread,  coffee,  buttermilk,  sugar. 

2Veadeiy.— Breakfast:  Oatmeal,  sweet  milk,  sugar,  hambuig  steak,  biscuits,  hot 
rolla,  coffee.  Dinner:  Beef  stew,  potatoes,  rice,  bread,  buttermilk.  Supper:  Baked 
beans,  light  bread,  coffee,  sugar,  buttermilk. 

TTecfrieidiiiy.— Breakfast:  Oatmeal,  sweet  milk,  sugar,  beef  hash,  hot  rolls,  biscuite, 
coffee.  Dinner:  Pea  soup,  com  bread,  gravy,  potatoes,  rice,  bread,  buttermilk. 
Slipper:  Stewed  prunes,  light  bread,  coffee,  sugar,  buttermilk. 

ITmndaif. — Breakfast:  Oatmeal,  sweet  milk,  sugar,  fried  steak,  hot  rolls,  biscuits, 
coffee.  Dinner:  Beef  stew,  peas,  potatoes,  rice,  bread,  buttermilk.  Supper:  Baked 
beane,  bread,  coffee,  sugar,  buttermilk. 

.FVidEc^.— Breakfast:  Oatmeal,  sweet  milk,  sugar,  broiled  beefsteak,  hot  rolls,  bis- 
GoitB,  coffee.  Dinner:  Pea  soup  (pur^),  roast  beef,  potatoes,  rice,  bread,  butter- 
milk.   Supper:  Light  bread,  coffee,  sugar,  buttermilk,  apples,  baked  beans. 

iSolimJay.— Breakfast:  Oatmeal,  sweet  milk,  sugar,  hamburg  steak,  hot  rolls,  bie- 
cnita,  coffee.  Dinner:  Beef  stew,  potatoes,  rice,  bread,  buttermilk.  Supper:  Bread, 
baked  beans,  buttermilk,  coffee,  sugar. 

j^widiiiy.— Breakfast:  Oatmeal,  sweet  milk,  sugar,  mackerel,  bread,  coffee.  Dinner: 
Loaf  beef  and  gravy,  peas,  potatoes,  rice,  bread,  buttennilk,  pudding.  Supper:  Beef 
hash,  bread,  sugar,  coffee,  buttennilk. 

NoTB.— Qreen  vegetables  in  season  at  irregular  intervals.  Milk  and  eggs,  as  a 
special  diet,  are  furnished  thoee  patients  who  may  require  them. 

Aaide  frcmi  the  modification  in  the  diet  and  the  increased  watchfulnees  over  the 
individual  feeding,  enjoined  on  the  nunes  and  attendants,  no  change  in  the  habitual 
routine  of  the  correqx>nding  services  was  made. 

Of  the  pellagrins  admitted  to  these  wards  at  the  time  of  their  organization,  or  shortly 
thereafter— that  is,  up  to  December  31, 1914 — ^72  (36  colored  and  36  white)  remained 
continuousiy  under  observation  up  to  October  1,  1915,  or,  at  least,  until  after  the 
amuvenary  date  of  their  attack  of  1914.  Of  the  colored  patients,  8  have  histories  of 
at  least  2  annual  attacks;  of  the  white  patients  10  have  histories  of  at  least  2  attacks. 
KeverthelesB  not  a  single  one  of  this  group  of  72  patients  has  presented  recognizable 
evidence  of  a  recunence  of  pellagra,  although  of  a  group  of  32  control  pellagrins  (17 
orfored  and  15  white)  not  receiving  the  modified  diet,  15  (9  colored,  6  white),  or  47  per 
cent,  have  had  recurrences  during  the  corresponding  period. 

^i^»^fS<tmce.— Considering  the  foregoing  results  as  a  whole,  bearing  in  mind  that 
three  different  institutions  are  involved,  each  institution  an  endemic  focus  of  the 
disease,  and  bearing  in  mind  also  that  the  number  of  individuals  is  fairly  large  it 
would  seem  that  the  condusicm  is  justified  that  the  pellagra  recurrence  may  be  pre- 
vented and,  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  that  it  may  be  prevented 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  factor  than  diet.    In  this  connection  the  ques- 
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tion  arises  whether  it  ia  i>ennuBible  to  extend  this  condusion  to  the  primaiy  Attack, 
apart  from  its  recurrence.  The  chancter  of  the  answer  to  this  question  will  depend  on 
the  view  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pellagra  recunence. 

Among  the  epidemiological  features  of  pellagra  none  is  more  striking  than  the 
tendency  for  the  disease  not  only  to  develop  in  spring  or  early  summer,  but  to  recur 
year  after  year  at  about  the  same  season.  Various  explanations  of  this  singular  phe- 
nomenon have  been  advanced.  According  to  Sambon  (1910,  p.  49),  "this  peculiar 
periodicity  of  symptoms  can  be  explained  only  by  the  agency  of  a  parasitic  ocgianiam 
presenting  definite  alternating  periods  of  latency  and  activity."  A  somewhat  similar 
conception  apx>earB  to  be  held  by  the  Thompson-MacFadden  Commissbn  (Siler, 
Garrison,  and  MacNeal,  1914c),  who  distinguish  between  conditions  fatvorable  for  the 
development  of  the  disease,  in  the  first  place,  and  those  that  peimit  its  subsequent 
recurrence.  Why  these  and  many  other  observers  should  consider  this  periodicity  of 
symptoms  as  explicable  only  by  the  agency  of  a  parasitic  oigaaism  or  of  a  virus  or  a 
toxin  presenting  definite  alternating  periods  of  latency  and  activity  is  rather  hard 
to  understand  when  it  is  recalled  that  in  endemic  scurvy  (Lind,  1772,  pp.  83, 84, 130, 
306),  and  particularly  in  endemic  beriberi  (Scheube,  1903),  diseases  of  weU<^kiiown 
dietary  origin,  a  strikingly  similar  periodicity  is  present.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
entirely  permissible  to  invoke  as  an  explanation  of  the  periodic  recunence  in  pellagra 
what  undoubtedly  is  the  explanation  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  these  otiier  dis- 
eases, namely,  a  modification  or  change  in  diet  brought  about  by  or  incidental  to  the 
recurring  seasons.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  recunence  in  pellagra  may  be  consid- 
ered as  in  beriberi,  etiologically  at  least,  as  essentially  identiad  with  the  initial  attack, 
and,  therefore,  it  would  seem  permissible  to  conclude  that  the  means  found  effective 
in  the  prevention  of  recurrences  will  be  found  effective  in  the  prevention  of  the  initial 
attack. 

NATURE  OF  DIBBASK. 

In  the  course  of  the  preliminary  studies  relating  to  the  prevalence  of  pellagra  at 
such  institutions  as  prisons,  asylums,  and  orphanages,  to  which  reference  was  made 
early  in  this  paper,  the  association  was  found  of  a  very  high  incidence  of  pellagra, 
restricted  to  certain  groups,  with  a  diet  which  differed  from  the  diet  of  the  exempt 
groups  so  far  as  could  be  determined  only  in  that  it  included  minimal  quantities  of 
the  animal  foods.  It  was  inferred  at  that  time  that  this  association  had  etiological 
significance.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  an  opportunity  to  put  this  inference  to 
the  test  of  experiment. 

The  experiment  was  carried  out  in  association  with  Asst.  Suig.  G.  A.  Wheeler  at  the 
farm  of  the  Mississippi  State  Penitentiary,  about  8  miles  east  of  Jackson,  Miss. 

At  about  the  center  of  this  farm  of  some  3,200  acres,  well  isolated  from  the  sur- 
rounding community,  is  the  convict  camp.  There  is  no  history  of  tiie  previous 
occurrence  or  presence  of  pellagra  on  this  farm.  During  the  period  of  the  experiment 
there  were  quartered  at  the  camp  an  average  of  between  70  and  80  white  male  convicts, 
of  whom  some  30  were  present  throu^out  this  time.  Through  the  kind  oiBces  of 
Dr.  E.  H.  Galloway,  secretary  of  the  Mississippi  State  Board  oi  Health,  the  intsieat 
of  Gov.  Earl  Brewer  was  enlisted,  who,  on  the  offer  of  a  pardon,  obtained  12  volunteen 
for  the  test. 

ErperifMnt, — White  adult  males  were  selected  because,  judged  by  the  incidence 
of  the  disease  in  the  population  at  large,  this  age,  sex,  and  race  group  would  seem  to 
be  the  least  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

The  ''pellagra  squad, "  as  it  came  to  be  called,  was  organised  between  February  1 
and  February  4,  1915,  with  12  volunteers.  On  July  1,  1915,  one  oi  the  squad  was 
released  because  of  the  development  of  a  physical  infirmity.  This  left  11  men  in 
the  squad,  ^  to  50  years  of  age,  who  remained  in  the  test  to  its  termination,  October 
31,  1915.    These  men  were  quartered  in  a  smaU,  practically  new,  screened  cottage. 
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about  600  feet  from  the  "cage "  in  which  the  other  convicts  were  domiciled.  Part  of 
this  cottage  had  previoudy  been  uaed,  and  continued  to  be  used,  throu^out  the 
period  of  the  experiment  aa  quarters  for  one  of  the  officers  of  the  camp.  From  the 
time  of  its  oiganiaation  the  squad  was  segregated  and  under  special  guard. 

From  February  4  to  April  19,  1915,  a  period  of  2)  months,  these  men  were  kept 
under  observation  without  any  change  in  the  regular  prison  fare.  Having  detected 
no  evidence  of  pellagra  during  this  preliminary  observation  period,  the  diet  of  the 
squad  was  changed  at  noon  April  19,  1915.  The  ingredients  of  this  diet  were  wheat 
flour  (patent),  com  meal,  (com)  grits,  cornstarch,  white  polished  rice,  standard 
granulated  sugar,  cane  sirup,  sweet  potatoes,  pork  fat  (fried  out  iA  salt  pork),  cabbage, 
collards,  turnip  greens,  and  coffee.  In  the  preparation  of  the  biscuits  and  of  the 
com  bread  Royal  baking  powder  was  used. 

The  quantities  of  the  different  articles  of  cooked  food  actually  consumed  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  for  the  week  ended  August  8,  1915: 

Biscuits,  41.81  pounds;  rice,  24.25  pounds;  com  bread,  24.56  pounds;  grits,  27.06 
pounds;  fried  mush,  33.87  pounds;  brown  gravy,  37.81  pounds;  sweet  potatoes,  23.62 
pounds;  cabbage,  4.25  pounds;  collards,  23.75  pounds;  cane  sirup,  5.94  pounds;  sugar, 
8.75  pounds,  making  a  total  of  255.67  pounds  of  food  consumed  during  the  week,  or 
3.32  pounds  per  man  per  day,  having  a  value  of  2,952  calories. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pertinent  to  note  that  the  com  meal  and  grits  were  of 
the  best  quality  obtainable  at  the  local  market  and  the  same  as  that  used  at  one  of  the 
ori^anagee  4tt  which  the  test,  already  discussed,  of  the  value  of  diet  in  prevention 
was  made  and  at  which  no  pellagra  occurred  this  year.  Except  for  one  meal  in 
which  4  ounces  of  meat  were  included  the  animal  proteins  and  legumes  were  almost 
entirely  excluded. 

The  character  of  the  labor  periormed  by  these  men  during  the  week  for  which  the 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  has  been  given  was  as  follows:   White-  ^ 
washing  fences  and  buildings,  2^  days;  sawing  lumber  (ram  sawmill),  2  days;  rest, 
2i  days. 

The  volunteers  kept  about  the  same  hours  and  did  about  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
the  other  convicts.  The  amount  of  labor  performed  by  the  volunteers  was,  however, 
distinctly  less  than  that  by  the  other  convicts. 

The  general  sanitary  environment  was  the  same  for  volunteers  and  controls.  With 
respect  to  personal  cleanliness,  cleanliness  of  quarters,  freedom  from  insects,  par- 
ticularly bedbugs,  flies,  amd  mosquitoes,  the  volunteers  were  decidedly  better  off. 

RetulU. — Of  the  11  volunteers  not  less  than  6  developed  symptoms,  including  a 
'*  typical  *'  dermatitis,  justifying  a  diagnosis  of  pellagra.  Loss  of  wei^^t  and  strength 
and  mild  nervous  symptoms  appeared  early.  The  gastrointestinal  symptoms  were 
slight.  Definite  cutaneous  manifestations  were  not  noted  until  September  12,  or 
about  five  months  after  the  beginning  of  the  restricted  diet.  In  all  6  cases  the  skin 
lesions  were  first  noted  on  the  scrotum.  Later  the  eruption  also  appeared  on  the 
hands  in  2  of  the  cases,  and  on  the  back  of  the  neck  in  1.  The  scrotal  lesion  conformed 
to  the  type  described  and  figured  by  Merk  (1909,  p.  24,  fig.  6),  and  also  by  Stannui 
(1913). 

Altliough  the  entire  population  of  the  camp  was  kept  under  observation,  no  one, 
not  of  the  volunteer  squad,  presented  evidence  justifying  eyen  a  suspicion  of  pellagra. 

The  diagnosis  of  pellagra  was  concurred  in  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Galloway,  secretary  Missis- 
sippi State  Board  of  Health,  and  Dr.  Nolan  Stewart,  foraierly  superintendent  Missis- 
sippi Asylum  for  Insane,  at  Jackson.  In  excluding  the  other  known  dermatoses  the 
expert  knowledge  and  skill  of  Prof.  Marcus  Haase  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  of  Prof.  Martin  F.  Engnuin  of  the  Washington 
University  Medical  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  utilized  in  consultation. 

Conchuiang.— The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  experiment  is  that  pelia^  has  been 
brought  about  in  at  least  6  of  the  11  volunteers  as  the  result  of  the  one-sided  diet  on 
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which  they  subsiBted.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  striking  resultB  of  the  test  of 
the  preventive  value  of  diet,  the  further  conclusion  seems  justified  that  peihigra  is 
essentially  of  dietary  origin. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  all  onensided,  unbalanced  or,  as  the  writer  prefers  for  the  present  to 
speak  of  them,  fatuity  diets  are  capable  of  bringing  about  peihigra  any  more  than  they 
are  of  bringing  about  scurvy  or  beriberi. 

A  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  intimate  mechanism  involved  in  bringing  about  or  in 
preventing  the  disease  by  diet  can,  of  course,  not  be  drawn  from  the  available  data. 
It  would  be  premature  to  conclude  that  pellagra  is  necessarily  due  to  a  lack  or  defi- 
ciency of  fresh  animal  or  leguminous  protein  foods.  Clearly,  however,  the  dietary 
"foult"  upon  which  the  production  of  pellagra  essentially  depends  is  capable  of  being 
corrected  or  prevented  by  including  in  the  diet  a  suitable  proportion  of  these  foods. 
It  would  be  equally  premature,  moreover,  to  assume  that  the  pellagra-causing  dietary 
"faiult"  is  capable  of  correction  in  this  way  only.  The  possibility  that  there  m&y  be 
other  foods  capable  of  serving  the  same  purpose  is  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  It 
may  be,  too.  if  Funk's  suggestion  that  pellagra  is  a  vitamine  deficiency,  brought  about 
by  the  consumption  of  overmilled  com,  is  proven  to  be  correct,  that  Uie  use  of  under- 
milled  com  will  of  itself  correct  the  "fault"  in  a  diet  in  which  this  cereal  is  the  staple. 
There  is  to  be  considered  also  Voegtlin's  explanation  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  a  liberal 
diet  on  the  course  of  the  disease.  Yoegtlin  suggests  that  by  substituting  for  part  of  the 
vegetable  food  animal  foodstuffs,  the  absolute  amount  of  vc^table-  products  con- 
sumed will  be  reduced  considerably  and  thus  probably  also  reduce  the  possibility  of 
an  injurious  action  of  the  vegetable  food  on  the  body,  particularly  the  irritant  action 
on  the  gastrointestinal  canal.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  trend  of  available  evi- 
dence strongly  suggests  that  pellagra  will  prove  to  be  a  "deficiency "  disease  very 
closely  related  to  beriberi. 

For  the  practical  purposes  of  preventive  medicine,  the  point  of  chief  of  fundamental 
importance  would  seem  to  be  the  recognition  of  the  foct  that  the  pellagra-producing 
dietary  fault,  whatever  its  intimate  natiue,  or  however  brought  about,  is  capable  of 
correction  or  prevention,  as  the  results  of  the  studies  above  summarized  clearly  indi- 
cate, by  including  in  the  diet  suitable  proportions  of  the  fresh  animal  and  leguminous 
protein  foods. 

STTVMART. 

1.  Diet  is  the  common  foctor  in  the  various  methods  of  treatment  recently  advocated . 
The  marked  success  claimed  for  each  of  these  methods  must  logically  be  attributed  to 
the  isLCtoT  (diet)  which  they  have  in  common. 

2.  The  value  of  diet  in  the  prevention  of  pellagra  has  been  tested  at  two  orphanages 
and  at  an  asylum  for  insane,  endemic  foci  of  the  disease.  Marked  increases  in  the 
fresh  animal  and  leguminous  protein  elements  of  the  institution  diets  were  made. 

Of  209  cases  of  pellagra  observed  at  the  two  orphanages  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1914,  not  less  than  172  completed  at  least  the  anniversary  date  of  their  attack 
under  observation.  In  only  one  of  these  172  pellagrins,  following  the  change  in  diet, 
was  there  recognized  evidence  of  a  recurrence,  although  on  the  basis  of  experience  else- 
where some  99  to  130  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Nor  was  any  new  case 
observed  among  the  nonpellagrin  residents,  168  of  whom  completed  not  less  than  one 
year  under  observation. 

Of  the  group  of  pellagrins  on  the  modified  diet  at  the  insane  asylum,  72  remained 
continuously  under  observation  up  to  October  1, 1915,  or  at  least  until  after  the  anni- 
versary date  of  their  attack  of  1914.  Not  one  of  this  group  has  presented  recognizable 
evidence  of  a  recurrence,  although  of  a  group  of  32  controls  15  have  had  recurrences. 
Pellagra  may,  therefore,  be  prevented  by  an  appropriate  diet  without  any  alteration 
in  the  environment,  hygienic  or  sanitary,  including  the  water  supply. 
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3.  At  an  uolated  convict  camp,  previoualy  free  from  pellagia,  with  an  average 
population  of  70  to  80  white  males,  11  volunteers  were  sesregated  and,  after  a  pre1imi« 
nary  observation  period  of  2}  months,  i^aced  on  an  abundant  but  one-sided,  chiefly 
carbohydrate  (wheat,  com,  rice)  diet,  from  which  fresh  animal  proteins  and  legumes 
were  excluded.  At  least  6  of  these  volunteers  developed  pellagra.  This  result  would 
appear  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  diet  on  which  they  subsisted. 

4.  A  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  intimate  mechanism  involved  in  bringing  about 
or  in  preventing  the  disease  by  diet  can  not  be  drawn  from  the  available  data. 

5.  For  the  practical  purposes  of  preventive  medicine  it  would  seem  to  be  of  funda> 
mental  importance  to  recognize  that  the  pellagra-producing  dietary  fault,  whatever 
its  intimate  nature  or  however  brought  about,  is  capable  of  correction  or  prevention 
by  including  in  the  diet  suitable  proportions  of  the  fresh  animal  and  leguminous 
protein  foods. 
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The  Chairman.  Dr.  Goldberger's  paper  is  open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  Agramonte.  The  question  of  pellagra  in  South  and  Central 
America  is  still,  I  believe,  to  be  investigated.  So  far  as  I  know, 
pellagra  has  not  been  observed  in  Cuba.  That  may  be  accounted 
for  to  a  certidh  extent — discounting  the  possibility  of  unrecognized 
cases,  which,  of  course,  must  be  considered — ^by  the  fact  that  the 
diet  in  our  country  is  quite  abundant  in  leguminous  food,  particu- 
larly beans,  which  form  a  usual  part  of  ti^e  menu  almost  every- 
where, and  as  for  the  orphanages  and  asylums  either  com  or  beans 
form  a  daily  part  of  the  diet.  The  fact  that  is  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Goldberger  and  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  this  question, 
viz.,  that  the  disease  untreated  tends  to  recur,  would  serve  to  do 
away  with  the  idea  of  the  disease  passing  unrecognized  amongst  us. 
If  we  did  not  think  of  it  the  first  time,  I  think  our  attention  would 
have  been  called  to  it  the  next  time  or  at  a  subsequent  time,  so  I  feel 
safe  in  stating  that  we  have  no  cases  of  pellagra,  at  least  in  our  public 
institutions. 

About  three  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  see  a  few  cases  of  pellagra 
in  London,  shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Sambon  at  the  time  when  he  claimed 
that  the  simuhum  was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  he  explained 
the  reason  of  these  recurrences  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  recurrence  took  place  during  the  warmer  part  of  the  year,  when 
the  parasitic  nature  of  the  disease  seemed  more  in  condition  to 
develop.  Of  course  that  has  all  been  explained  by  Dr.  Groldberger, 
and  the  ai^ument  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  do  away  with  all 
other  arguments. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  ?  I  see  that  Capt.  Siler,  of 
the  Robert  M.  Thompson  Pelli^a  Commission,  is  here. 

Capt.  J.  F.  SiLER,  M.  C,  United  States  Army.  I  think  we  should 
all  congratulate  Dr.  Goldberger  on  the  very  thorough  way  in  which 
he  has  demonstrated  that  we  can  cure  and  prevent  pellagra  by 
dietary  changes.  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  treated  pellagra 
have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  fact  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  victims  have  been  living  on  a  restricted  diet,  and  also  that 
recovery  would  occur  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases  by  putting 
them  on  the  proper  diet.  I  suppose  that  in  the  three  years  I  was 
working  with  pellagra  I  have  probably  answered  two  to  three  hundred 
letters  from  patients  who  had  it,  and  my  advice  was  always  to  treat 
the  disease  as  if  it  were  tuberculosis;  that  is  to  say,  to  build  up  the 
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nutrition  by  the  use  of  eggs  and  milk  particularly;  and  though  such 
a  diet  did  not  give  results  in  all  individual  cases,  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  the  results  were  good. 

One  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  the  disappearance  of  pellagra  in 
institutions  and  in  communities.  We  made  epidemiological  studies 
in  Spartanburg  County ,  S;  C,  as  well  as  other  places  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  we  found  it  to  be  not  unusual  to  have  a  large  amount 
of  peUagra  in  a  community  one  year  and  very  htde  or  none  the  fol- 
lowing year.  We  had  a  number  of  instances  of  that  kind.  There 
is  a  mill  village  near  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  in  which  in  1910  or  1911 
you  could  go  out  any  day  and  find  50  or  60  cases  of  active  pellagra. 
In  1914  there  were  only  two  or  three  cases  in  that  viUage.  So  far 
as  we  could  determine,  no  particular  dietary  changes  had  been  made 
in  that  time.  There  was  a  very  distinct  tendency  to  better  condi- 
tions in  the  way  of  improved  hygiene  and  sanitation,  but  we  could 
not  lay  our  finger  on  any  particular  change  or  changes  to  which  we 
could  attribute  the  marked  decrease  in  incidence. 

In  1913  I  made  a  trip  with  Dr.  Sambon,  of  London,  to  the  British 
West  Indies,  including  Jamaica  and  Barbados.  In  Jamaica,  curiously 
enough,  the  disease  appeared  to  be  confined  to  two  or  three  institu- 
tions. We  examined  several  thousand  people  in  villages  and  insti- 
tutions in  all  parts  of  Jamaica,  and  found  peDagra  prevailing  in  but 
two  institutions — the  asylum  and  a  home  for  children.  The  diet  in 
the  children's  home  was  very  poor,  but  even  so  it  was  better  and 
more  varied  than  the  inmates  were  getting  before  they  went  into  the 
home.  In  1913,  when  we  made  this  trip,  between  10  and  15  per 
cent  of  the  children  in  this  home  were  affected.  I  have  heard  recently 
from  authoritative  sources  that  during  the  past  two  yeai-s  they  have 
made  no  changes  in  the  dietary,  only  giving  tonics,  and  the  disease 
has  disappeared.  We  have  noted  repeatedly  in  our  epidemiological 
studies  that  the  incidence  rate  has  a  tendency  to  go  up  one  year  and 
down  the  next. 

I  also  noticed  in  investigating  conditions  in  the  West  Indies  that 
individuals  who  were  living  on  an  improper  and  poorly  balanced  diet, 
presented  all  the  evidences  of  undernourishment,  and  one  of  the 
striking  evidences  presented  by  them  was  interference  with  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  skin.  Dr.  Sambon  wished  to  class  these  as  pellagra, 
though  the  skin  symptoms  were  somewhat  at3rpical.  I  did  not  agree 
with  him  for  the  reason  that  I  could  in  no  instances  get  a  history  of, 
nor  did  I  personally  observe  any  individuals  with  the  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  so  common  in  pellagra.  In  Barbados,  when  going  through 
the  poorer  seetions  of  Bridgetown,  by  house-to-house  canvass,  and  in 
Jamaica,  we  saw  many  cases  which  seemed  to  me  to  fit  the  ones  that 
Dr.  Goldberger  has  described  to-day  as  occurring  in  the  convicts. 
I  particularly  wish  to  ask  him  just  what  the  gastro-intestinal  symp- 
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toms  were  that  he  refers  to.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  crucial  test 
of  this  kind,  where  people  have  been  on  a  so-called  pellagra-producing 
diet  for  the  length  of  time  these  convicts  were,  he  ought  to  have  gotten 
two  or  three  cases  with  at  least  moderate  but  typical  intestinal  symp- 
toms so  frequently  observed  with  pellagra.  The  cases  that  I  saw 
in  Barbados  and  Jamaica  that  presented  somewhat  atypical  skin 
lesions  resembling  pellagra,  gave  no  definite  gastro-intestinal  symp- 
toms, and  in  not  a  single  case  did  I  see  the  picture  so  frequently  found 
in  peUagra  of  a  severe  stomatitis. 

There  are  many  observations  that  lead  me  to  feel  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  etiological  factor  in  addition  to  dietary  faults 
enters  into  the  production  of  pellagra.  Dr.  Groldberger  has  demon- 
strated very  clearly  that  the  way  to  cure  pellagra  and  to  prevent 
pellagra  in  practically  all  cases  is  to  give  the  proper  food.  In  con- 
sidering all  the  factors  entering  into  the  causation  of  pellagra,  there 
are  some  things  that  seem  to  me  to  be  difficult  of  explanation  on  a 
dietary  hypothesis  alone.  One  of  these  is  the  recent  appearance  of 
pellagra  in  this  country.  There  is  no  question  that  pellagra  has 
been  in  this  country  for  the  last  15,  20,  30,  or  even  40  years;  but  I 
think  there  is  also  no  question  that  about  1906  or  1907  it  began  to 
increase  very  rapidly  in  the  United  States.  We  are  told  that  the 
explanation  of  this  is  that  we  began  to  recognize  it  then.  I  do  not 
believe  that.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  cases  were  missed  in  the 
early  days,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  disease  has 
increased  tremendously  in  very  recent  years. 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  against  calling  pellagra  an  infection 
is  that  doctors  and  nurses  are  presumed  never  to  have  been  affected 
by  it,  though  thrown  with  it  constantly.  Personally,  I  know  of 
about  five  cases  among  nurses,  certainly  of  that  number  among 
nurses  employed  in  institutions.  I  know  also  of  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  doctors  in  the  South  who  have,  or  have  had  pellagra.  Pellagra 
and  tuberculosis  are,  in  my  opinion,  comparable  in  many  respects; 
and  we  might  with  just  as  much  logic  argue  that  tuberculosis  is  not 
an  infection  because  doctors  and  nurses  working  with  tuberculosis  so 
seldom  acquire  it.  In  the  very  excellent  paper  presented  by  Dr. 
Ravenel,  before  this  congress  last  week,  he  laid  particular  stress  on 
the  fact  that  statistics  show  very  conclusively  that  tuberculosis  b 
but  seldom  acquired  by  nurses  and  doctors  working  in  sanitariums 
for  tuberculosis  or  by  nose  and  throat  specialists  who  are  constantly 
being  thrown  in  contact  with  cases  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  doctors  and 
nurses  working  with  such  cases,  and  these  observations  are  con- 
firmatory of  those  cited  by  Dr.  Ravenel. 

One  thing  that  has  struck  me  is  this:  I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases 
of  the  very  severest  type  of  pellagra  that,  during  the  acute  attack, 
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adhered  to  a  proper  diet — ^that  is  to  say,  an  increase  in  protein,  more 
particularly  milk  and  eggs — and  recovered  from  the  acute  attack 
with  no  recurrence  in  after  years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
hare  gone  hack  on  the  same  diet  on  which  they  lived  before  they  had 
pellagra.  I  have  gone  into  the  diet  of  a  number  of  people  who  have 
given  such  a  history,  and  it  is  somewhat  hard  for  me  to  understand 
how  a  person  who  has  had  a  disease  of  a  dietary  nature  can  avoid  a 
recurrence  on  a  return  to  the  original  diet  causing  the  disease.  In 
beriberi,  we  know  that  if  one  returns  to  the  beriberi-producing  diet, 
he  is  very  likely  to  acqxdre  the  disease  again.  I  have  seen  a  number 
of  pellagrins  after  severe  attacks  return  to  what  is  theoretically  a 
pellagra-producing  diet  for  two  or  three  years  or  more  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  recurrence  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  explain  this  subsequent  immunity  on  thd  dietary  hypothesis. 

I  have  also  seen  this  happen:  Two  cases  would  go  into  a  hospital 
side  by  side — one  a  very  mild  case  of  pellagra  in  which  we  wanted  to 
build  up  the  resistance  by  the  use  of  e^s  and  milk;  the  other  a  case 
of  such  great  severity  that  food  could  not  be  swallowed  for  several 
days.  We  would  put  them  on  the  same  diet  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month  or  six  weeks  the  mild  case  would  be  dead  and  the  other  prao- 
ticaUy  welL    You  see  a  thing  like  that  not  infrequently. 

I  have  also  seen  some  cases  where,  though  it  could  not  be  claimed 
that  the  diet  was  perfect  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  dietary  enthusiast, 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  well  balanced  indeed. 

In  our  epidemiological  studies  we  have  noticed  the  factor  of  dis- 
tribution  according  to  race.  In  the  particular  section  in  which  we 
were  working  we  found  that  the  relation  existing  between  the  colored 
race  and  white  race  was  about  one  to  four,  certainly  one  to  three — 
that  is,  three  white  persons  had  pellagra  to  every  colored  person. 
The  diet,  in  my  opinion  (and  I  have  lived  in  the  South;  I  may  say  spent 
my  whole  life  there  until  manhood),  of  the  colored  tenant  farmers  in 
the  section  in  which  we  were  working  more  nearly  approximated  the 
diet  given  the  convicts  in  this  test  than  that  of  the  white  people  of 
the  same  section,  notwithstanding  that  the  proportion  of  pellagra  in 
that  region  was  about  one  to  three.  If  you  will  investigate  condi- 
tions in  Charleston,  S.  C,  you  will  find  the  racial  distribution  reversed; 
there  are  three  cases  of  pellagra  among  the  colored  population  to  every 
case  among  the  whites.  We  investigated  this  point  in  Alabama,  and 
found  that  in  Montgomery  the  disease  is  evenly  distributed  between 
the  negroes  and  the  whites.  In  formulating  any  hypothesis  as  to 
the  etiology  of  pellagra  these  factors  require  consideration. 

In  discussing  diet  as  a  factor  in  the  causation  of  pellagra,  and  par- 
ticularly the  matter  of  proteins,  I  recall  that  several  years  ago  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
investigate  pellagra  in  the  institutions  of  the  State.    I  think  a  good 
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many  people  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  commission  reported 
that  among  the  institutions  of  the  State  the  one  in  which  the  protein 
content  of  the  diet  was  lowest  never  had  had  a  case  of  pellagra. 

There  are  some  other  points  to  which  I  desire  to  refer.  In  my 
work  on  pellagra  I  have  had  in  mind  beriberi  and  scurvy — our  two 
well-known  deficiency  diseases — and  have  constantly  attempted  to 
connect  the  epidemiology  of  beriberi  and  scurvy  with  the  epidemi- 
ology of  pellagra.  For  instance,  it  is  said  and  we  know  that  nursing 
children  are  very  subject  to  beiiberi.  In  peQagra  I  have  never  seen 
a  case  in  a  child  nursing  its  mother,  although  the  mother  might  have 
a  very  severe  case  of  pellagra.  This  is  another  respect  in  which  pel- 
lagra differs  very  markedly  from  beriberi. 

The  age  and  sex  distribution  are  also  of  great  interest  to  me.  Dr. 
Goldberger  has  spoken  of  the  remarkable  fact  that  women  are  very 
much  more  subject  to  pellagra  than  men.  In  1913  we  had  collected 
a  series  of  740  cases,  of  which  in  a  group  of  414  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  44  there  were  357  women  as  against  57  men.  This  is  most 
remarkable,  in  my  opinion,  in  comparing  the  disease  with  beriberi. 
So  far  as  I  can  determine  from  mortality  statistics,  beriberi  is  more 
evenly  distributed.  It  might  be  ai^ed  that  the  men  in  the  home 
are  getting  the  best  diet,  but  I  have  investigated  the  homes  of  the 
people  most  subject  to  pellagra  and  they  do  not  have  meat  every 
day,  so  the  men  could  not  get  it.  If  they  have  not  the  proper  food 
on  their  tables,  how  can  they  get  it,  and  how  do  the  tremendous 
number  of  men  escape  the  disease  ? 

This  is  a  very  haphazard  discussion,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr. 
Qoldberger  if  he  has  ever  gotten  any  n^ative  results  that  seemed  to 
him  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  its  not  being  a  food  deficiency  alone. 
For  example,  has  he  ever  made  any  observations  on  people  who  have 
had  pelli^a  who  have  gone  through  two  or  three  attacks  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  have  been  kept  on  a  presumable 
pellagra-producing  diet  have  not  had  the  disease?  In  children  we 
have  found  that  it  does  not  recur  in  50  per  cent,  possibly  more,  of 
the  cases.    They  have  an  attack  one  year,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Goldberger's  discussion  about  this 
disease,  and  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  the  experiences  of 
doctors  from  the  Central  and  South  American  countries.  I  might 
say  that  as  far  as  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  are  concerned,  and  also 
Bermuda,  I  have  some  knowledge.  In  Jamaica  the  disease  was 
confined  practically  to  a  few  institutions,  hardly  a  dozen  cases,  I 
believe,  outside  of  institutions.  In  Barbadoes  it  was  scattered 
generally  over  the  island.  There  had  been  200  deaths  from  pellagra 
in  the  two  years  prior  to  1913.  The  only  particular  difference  in 
the  diet  of  the  natives  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  was  that  in  Jamaica 
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the  peasants  had  bananas  and  in  Barbados  they  did  not.  This 
dietary  difference  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  Maj.  Ashford's 
observations  on  sprue.  He  noted  that  sprue  occurred  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Porto  Rico,  where  the  carbohydrate  element  of  the  diet 
was  made  up  of  bread,  and  it  did  not  originate  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts where  the  peasant  secured  his  carbohydrates  by  eating  bananas. 
In  Barbados  sprue  is  very  common  and  wheat  bread  is  the  staple 
carbohydrate  food.  In  Jamaica  sprue  is  very  rare,  and  the  peasants 
subsist  very  laj^ely  on  bananas. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  legumes,  we  found  that  they  were  con- 
sumed with  great  frequency  by  the  people  of  the  Southern  States. 
In  Jamaica  and  in  Barbados,  as  Dr.  Agramonte  has  said,  they  use 
leguminous  foods  very  largely.  In  Barbados,  where  there  is  much 
pellagra,  the  people  have  15  to  20  varieties  of  beans  and  peas,  which 
are  eaten  throughout  the  year.  We  know  also,  if  we  can  believe 
what  we  hear  about  the  diet  of  the  people,  that  in  Egypt  the  fellaheen 
use  legumes  as  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  diet.  We  also  know  that 
the  fellaheen  are  extremely  susceptible  to  pellagra. 

Capt.  Siler's  remarks  were  interpreted  in  Spanish  by  Dr. 
Agramonte. 

Dr.  Goldbei^r's  paper  was  discussed  further  in  Spanish  by  Dr. 
Gonzalez-Rincones,  of  Venezuela;  Dr.  Teodoro  Muhm,  of  Chile; 
Dr.  Calixto  Torres  Umafia,  of  Colombia;  and  Dr.  Luis  Migone,  of 
Paraguay.  The  remarks  of  these  gentlemen  were  uiterpreted  as 
follows  by  Dr.  Agramonte: 

Dr.  Rincones  has  practically  determined  the  absence  of  peUagra 
in  his  country.  He  refers  to  several  cases  which  he  has  had  occa- 
sion to  see,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  cases  of  uncinaria;  and  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  Dr.  Groldbei^r's  findings  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  by  the  change  of  diet,  he  is  inclined  to  attri- 
bute the  absence  of  this  disease  to  the  fact  that  legumes  are  used 
largely.  He  says  the  observations  have  an  indirect  bearing  on  cases 
of  infectious  disease  in  relation  to  improving  the  general  condition 
of  the  individual  and  thereby  allowing  him  to  overcome  the  disease, 
and  that  he  has  decided  to  employ  the  treatment  as  soon  as  he  has 
an  opportimity  to  do  so. 

Dr.  Muhm,  of  Chile,  recalls  no  case  of  pellagra  in  his  country. 

Dr.  Torres  Umafia,  of  Colombia,  recalls  that  he  has  seen  no  classi- 
cal case  of  pellagra,  although  he  has  found  cases  similar  to  pellagra, 
produced  by  the  use  of  a  drink  which  is  caUed  ''chicha/'  obtained  by 
the  fermentation  of  com  to  such  a  degree  that  it  contains  actual 
putrefactive  element.  The  individuals  who  use  this  drink  present 
disturbances  of  nerves,  skin,  and  gastro-intestinal  tract,  very  much 
like  pellagra.     He  considers  they  are  exactly  hke  the  classic  pellagra. 
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Dr.  Migone,  of  Paraguay,  remarks  that  no  cases  of  pellagra  are,  to 
his  knowledge,  found  in  his  country.  Once  a  year  the  doctors  from 
the  interior  meet  in  the  form  of  a  congress  and  discuss  unusual  cases 
that  have  come  to  their  notice,  and  that  in  so  far  as  he  knows  pel- 
lagra has  never  been  reported.  He  states  that  maize,  com,  and  many 
vegetables  are  consumed  in  most  tropical  and  semitropical  countries 
in  great  quantity  by  every  one. 

Dr.  Eebleb.  I  was  rather  interested  in  what  Dr.  Goldberger  has 
said  relative  to  the  effect,  if  any,  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  pel 
lagra.  According  to  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Goldberger,  drugs  have  no 
influence.  Dr.  Siler, however,  seemed  to  give  the  impression,  whether 
he  means  it  or  not,  that  tonics  mi^t  be  of  value  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease,  when  he  stated  that  in  a  certain  institution  there  was 
virtually  no  change  in  diet,  but  that  tonics  had  been  added  and 
that  improvement  took  place.  We  have  made  an  investigation  of 
quite  a  number  of  these  so-called  cures  for  pellagra  on  the  market, 
and  as  in  the  case  of  nephritis,  tuberculosis,  and  other  diseases,  it  is 
quite  a  problem  in  these  cases  to  decide  just  what  to  do. 

Dr.  Snj&B.  May  I  explain  myself,  Mr.  Chairman  t  I  did  not  say 
that  drugs  were  of  any  value.  I  did  say  that  they  were  using 
tonics  in  this  institution  in  Jamaica.  The  drug  they  were  using 
there  was  salvarsan.  I  would  like  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  I  agree  with  Dr.  Goldberger  that  drugs  really  do  no  good  in 
pellagra.  Diet  is  the  most  important  thing  and  I  place  no  reliance 
at  all  on  drugs.  There  are  two  drugs  that  are  indicated  in  these 
cases.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  cases  of  pellagra  have  a  distinct 
decrease  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  decrease  in  peptic  activity,  and 
I  think  as  a  kind  of  placebo  indicated  in  those  cases  where  you  have 
such  factors  in  the  stomach  it  is  wise  to  give  those  drugs  to  increase 
the  digestive  action.  That  is  about  all  that  is  really  necessary — 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  Chaeeucan.  Dr.  Goldberger  wiU  close  the  discussion. 

Dr.  GoLDBBBOEB.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  what  the 
del^ates  from  the  other  countries  have  had  to  say  about  pellagra  in 
their  respective  Republics.  I  might  say,  as  the  result  of  some  cor- 
respondence with  colleagues  in  Mexico  City,  that  I  have  found  condi- 
tions there  as  regards  prevalence  about  the  same  as  in  these  other 
countries.  There  is  apparently  no  pellagra  in  Mexico.  I  learned  of 
one  case  in  Mexico  City,  that  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  a  native  and 
resident  of  the  plateau  region  of  Mexico.  There  have  been  no  cases 
(up  to  1914)  in  the  ^'Manicomio,"  the  National  Insane  Asylum  at 
Mexico  City,  although  com,  and  spoiled  com,  have  formed  at  times 
a  very  large  and  important  part  of  the  diet.  My  correspondent  who 
was  in  a  position  to  speak  authoritatively,  stated  that  if  pellagra 
was  the  result  of  spoiled  com  there  should  have  been  no  nonpella- 
grins  in  that  institution. 
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Whfle  I  believe  these  reports  to  be  substantially  correct,  I  must 
nevertheless  confess  to  a  certain  degree  of  skepticism  as  to  the  abso- 
lute absence  of  the  disease,  an  idea  that  one  might  get  from  these 
reports.  I  say  that  because  I  have  very  keenly  in  mind  the  pellagra 
history  in  our  own  country.  Unquestionably  it  has  occurred  and 
has  prevailed  in  this  country  for  many  years.  It  has,  however,  only 
been  definitely  reco^ized  in  the  last  eight  years,  and  even  now  after 
all  the  publicity  that  this  subject  has  had  in  the  medical  and  the  lay 
press  cases  are  constantly  occurring  and  are  being  seen  and  passed 
o'^er  by  physicians  without  recognition.  I  know  of  instances  of  that 
sort  in  the  hands  of  very  competent  and  able  men  in  other  respects* 

That  brings  me  to  the  point  raised  by  Dr.  Siler  in  connection  with 
the  experimental  oases  at  Jackson,  at  the  State  farm.  Now,  in  the 
diagnosis  of  a  disease  like  pellagra,  concerning  which  we  have  no 
laboratory  methods  of  diagnosis,  there  is  left  a  great  deal  to  the  per- 
sonal point  of  view,  to  the  conception  or  mental  picture  that  the 
observer  has,  to  which  the  case  must  conform  to  be  classed  with 
this  disease.  We  have  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  other  diseases, 
notably  in  connection  with  yellow  fever.  You  will  recall  that  in 
cities  where  the  first  case  was  reported  or  was  about  to  be  reported, 
or  where  there  was  danger  of  its  being  reported,  unless  the  patient 
had  all  the  classical  symptoms  of  black  vomit,  profound  jaundice, 
suppression  of  urine,  etc.,  it  was  not  yellow  fever.  Now  the  same 
thing  undoubtedly  applies  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  pellagra. 
Unless  the  individual  has  a  marked  eruption,  unless  he  has  a  severe 
stomatitis  with  nausea,  vomiting  and  continuous  diarrhea  with 
marked  mental  manifestations  in  the  opinion  of  some  men  it  is  not 
a  case  of  pellagra. 

Now  I  think  we  ought  to  know  a  little  more  in  this  day  and  gener- 
ation about  any  disease.  As  with  other  diseases,  pellagra  varies  and 
does  not  in  most  instances  manifest  the  so-called  classical  picture  in 
cross  section. 

The  following  subjective  manifestations  were  presented  by  our 
cases  at  the  farm:  There  was  observed  marked  loss  of  weight  and 
strength,  slight  burning  of  the  mouth,  some  redness  of  the  tongue, 
eructations  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  and  irregular,  brief  periods  of 
looseness  of  the  bowels.  Not  any  of  the  cases,  as  I  stated  in  my 
paper,  showed  the  classical,  complete  gastro-intestinal  symptoms — 
that  is,  severe  saUvation  or  sore  mouth,  with  severe  diarrhea.  They 
were  cases  that  had  not  gone  that  far.  We  were  obliged  to  termi- 
nate the  test  by  a  certain  fixed  date.  Fortunately,  both  we  and  a 
number  of  experienced  consultants  were  able  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  it  was  pellagra  that  our  subjects  had.  The  skin  manifestations 
had  the  classical  anatomical  characters.  They  conformed,  as  I 
stated,  to  some  of  the  pictures  given  by  Merk  in  his  ''Handbuch''; 
6848^—17— VOL  X 8 
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they  confonned  very  beautifully  to  some  of  the  observations  made 
by  Stannus  on  pella^a  in  Nyassaland. 

The  illustrations  of  the  eruption  on  the  male  genitaUa  in  Merk 
and  in  Stannus  give  an  excellent  idea  of  what  we  observed  in  our 
experimental  cases  and  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  what  we  saw 
in  our  experimental  cases  had  been  seen  by  others  in  other  places 
under  natural  conditions.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  we  had 
a  large  number  of  controls,  both  convicts  and  free  men  and  women, 
none  of  whom  showed  the  least  suspicion  of  the  disease. 

A  number  of  points  were  raised  by  Dr.  Siler  that  are  very  fre- 
quently raised  in  the  discussion  of  pellagra,  and  it  may  be  perhaps 
well  to  take  up  these  things  as  fully  as  my  time  will  allow.  One  of 
these  points  that  is  very  frequently  raised  is  the  question  of  the 
explanation  of  the  marked  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  this  country  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  As  I  mentioned, 
pellagra  imdoubtedly  has  prevailed  in  this  coimtry  for  a  generation 
or  more.  Dr.  Babcock,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  reports  that  he  has  been 
able  to  find  records  of  the  disease  as  far  back  as  1828,  quite  far 
enough  back  to  estabhsh  that  it  has  existed  among  us  for  a  long 
time.  The  question  to  be  answered  then  is,  why  is  it  so  much  more 
prevalent  than  it  used  to  be  ?  This  probably  may  be  explained  in  two 
or  three  ways,  or  rather  two  or  three  factors  enter  into  the  explana- 
tion. One  of  these  is  that  when  we  know  a  disease  we  are  better  able 
to  diagnose  it.  Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the  classical 
manifestations  of  the  disease,  know  it  has  many  relations,  side  chains, 
if  you  will;  the  dermal  manifestation  is  allied  closely  to  other  non- 
pellagrous  dermal  manifestations,  and  one  without  a  complete  picture 
of  pellagra  in  his  mind  will  be  inclined  to  consider  it  simply  a  skin 
disease,  to  call  it  dermatitis,  eczema,  or  erythema  solare,  and  let  it  go 
at  that,  without  paying  due  regard  to  the  other  symptoms,  just  as 
some  of  the  earhest  students  of  the  disease  did. 

Again,  the  intestinal  symptoms  are  sometimes  very  prominent 
and  dominate  the  picture,  and  to  the  inexperienced  observer,  who 
is  not  familiar  with  the  complete  syndrome,  that  feature  will  con- 
centrate attention,  and  the  case  will  be  called  dysentery  or  "con- 
sumption of  the  bowels,''  a  very  favorite  diagnosis  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  the  mouth  symptoms.  It  is  reported  in  the 
early  American  Uterature  on  the  subject  that  a  very  distinguished 
clinician  of  this  country  who  saw  a  case  in  consultation  after  a  very 
careful  investigation  decided  that  it  was  a  case  of  "glossitis."  It  is 
said  to  have  been  a  typical  case  of  pellagra.  I  mention  these  things 
to  show  how  important  a  clear  conception  of  a  disease  is  in  making  a 
diagnosis.  Improved  diagnosis  makes  for  an  increase  in  known  or 
reported  cases;  an  increase  that  may  be  more  apparent  than  real. 
Incidentally  this  also  brings  about  a  reduced  fataUty  rate  and  then 
we  hear  that  the  disease  has  become  milder. 
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I  might  cite  evidence  also  to  show  the  importance  of  knowing  of 
the  existence  of  a  disease  to  help  one  recognize  it,  and  thereby 
further  increase  the  apparent  frequency  of  its  prevalence.  One  factor, 
then,  in  explanation  of  the  increase  in  prevalence  is  the  better 
diagnosis  of  cases,  an  increased  abihty  to  recognize  the  disease  as 
the  result  of  increased  experience  and  because  of  a  knowledge  of  its 
existence.  This  same  factor  appUes  also  to  the  laity.  The  laity  have 
learned  to  recognize  pellagra,  and  frequently  the  patient  c^mes  to 
his  physician  for  a  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis  which  the  patient 
or  friends  have  already  made.  This  was  not  the  case  seven  or  eight 
years  ago. 

Fxirthermore  there  are  good  reasons  for  beheving  that  the  diet 
of  the  people  most  affected  has  changed  in  the  last  seven  or  eight 
yeasB.  The  factors  involved  in  bringing  this  about  are  the  eco- 
nomic ones  which  in  the  last  15  or  20  years  have  caused  a  gradual 
and  progressive  increase  in  the  cost  of  food.  This  increase  has  been 
particularly  notable  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  as  compared 
to  the  previous  seven  or  eight  years.  Again  dietary  and  budgetary 
investigations  have  repeatedly  shown  that  there  is  a  very  decided 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  diet  of  the  northern  as  compared 
with  the  southern  section  of  this  cotmtry.  The  diet  of  the  South 
is  more  largely  carbohydrate  than  that  of  the  North,  and  with  the 
change  in  economic  conditions,  as  regards  the  increased  cost  of 
certain  foods  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  income,  there  has 
naturally  and  inevitably  been  a  modification  ot  the  character  of  the 
prevailing  diet  tending  toward  a  further  increase  in  the  carbohydrate 
component  and  a  reduction  in  the  more  costly  animal  protein  ele- 
ments. The  effect  of  such  influences  will  naturally  be  most  appar- 
ent in  that  locality  where  the  prevailing  type  of  diet  already  has 
the  narrowest  margin  of  safety.  Such  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant factors  which  must  be  considered  in  explaining  the  alleged 
increased  prevalence  of  recent  years. 

Another  point  mentioned  by  Dr.  Siler  was  that  he  had  observed 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  good  diet  was  given  pellagra  patients, 
even  apparently  mild  cases,  some  nevertheless  died  in  a  month  or 
six  weeks.  I  quite  agree  that  this  may  happen,  although  rarely; 
but  I  can  not  quite  see  how  that  affects  the  question  before  us.  We 
have  the  same  thing  in  beriberi  and  scurvy. 

Then  the  point  was  raised  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  individu- 
als go  back  to  their  old  diet  they  do  not  always  develop  pellagra 
again.  The  fact  that  people  go  back  to  what  apparently  was  their 
diet  before  their  attack  does  not  constitute  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  diet  is  in  fact  exactly  as  it  was  before  their  attack.  Such  state- 
ments take  cognizance  of  superficial  appearances  only.  They  do 
not  and  can  not  recognize  apparently  slight  differences  which  may 
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in  reality  make  all  the  difference  between  an  inadequate  and  an 
adequate  diet.  It  is  a  type  of  argument  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  is 
altogether  too  frequent.    It  deals  simply  with  surface  indications. 

With  regard  to  the  marked  difference  in  sex  incidence  in  individu- 
als with  the  same  diet  available,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  a  difference 
in  sex  incidence  under  like  circumstances  is  recorded  tor  both  scurvy 
and  beriberi,  only  that  in  these  the  preponderance  of  cases  is  in  the 
male,  not  in  the  female.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  difference  in  physiological  requirement  in  the  two  sexes, 
an  interpretation  that  is  by  no  means  without  experimental  evi- 
dence for  its  support.  Other  factors  probably  also  contribute  to  the 
bringing  about  of  this  difference  in  sex  incidence. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  now  have  to  pass  to  the  next  paper,  en- 
titled ''The  known  and  the  unknown  with  r^ard  to  the  etiology 
and  prevention  of  beriberi,"  by  Capt.  Vedder. 


THE  KNOWN  AND  THE  UNKNOWN  WITH  BEGABD  TO  THE  ETI€»X>GT 
AND  PREVENTION  OF  BEBIBERL 

By  EDWARD  B.  VEDDER, 
Captain,  Medical  Carpt,  United  Stain  Armtf, 

There  are  certainly  few  diseaaes  conceming  which  we  are  in  a  positian  to  state  that 
everything  with  regard  to  them  is  known.  While  in  general,  sanitary  measures 
adopted  to  prevent  a  given  disease  must  be  based  upon  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
cause  and  methods  of  transmisedon  of  that  disease  if  they  are  to  be  effective,  yet  very 
effective  sanitary  work  in  the  past  has  been  based  upon  information  which  while 
accurate  is  still  incomplete.  The  sanitarian  has  controlled  smallpox  by  vacci- 
nation in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no  satisfactory  demonstration  has  yet  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  exact  biological  relationship  between  vaccinia  and  smallpox.  Yellow 
fever  has  been  eradicated  in  several  localities  by  a  warfare  against  the  transmitting 
agent,  the  stegomyia  mosquito,  although  the  etiologic  agent  of  the  disease  is  still 
unknown. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  take  stock  of  our  knowledge  conceming  beriberi.  Do 
we  know  sufficient  conceming  its  etiology  to  prevent  the  disease,  and  what  gaps  in 
our  knowledge  remain  to  be  filled? 

Opinions  as  to  the  etiology  of  beriberi  have  varied  widely  in  the  past,  but  for  the 
most  part  fall  into  three  categories.  Some  have  believed  that  it  was  an  infectious 
disease,  some  that  it  was  an  intoxication,  and  some  that  it  was  caused  by  a  certain 
deficiency  in  the  dietary  of  those  affected.  The  result  of  this  confusion  has  been 
that  with  few  exceptions  the  sanitary  measures  taken  to  prevent  this  disease  have 
been  futile.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  case  of  these  exceptions  the  measures 
that  succeeded  in  preventing  the  disease  consisted  in  certain  radical  changes  in 
the  dietary. 

At  the  present  day  there  is  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
beriberi  is  caused  by  a  dietary  deficiency.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  imposed 
upon  a  paper  of  this  character  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  work  that  has  led  to 
this  conclusion.    Moreover,  the  writer  has  elsewhere*  attempted  to  sift  all  this  evi- 

iBcritwt   Wm.  Wood  A  Oow  New  York,  19U. 
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dence.  As  a  result  of  thia  stady,  I  stated  in  1913  that  *'we  are  now  in  a  position 
to  prevent  beriberi  in  any  community  that  can  and  will  follow  our  advice,  just  as 
surely  as  we  can  prevent  smallpox  and  yellow  fever/'  In  a  general  way  this  opinion 
was  based  on  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  complete  failure  of  the  adherents  of  the  infection  and  intoxication  theories 
to  prove  their  case. 

2.  The  very  carefully  planned  and  controlled  human  feeding  experiment  of  Fraser 
and  Stanton,'  in  which  they  demonstrated  beyond  all  cavil  that  beriberi  can  be 
experimentally  produced  in  men  by  too  exclusive  feeding  on  overmilled  or  highly 
polished  rice.  This  experiment  was  later  repeated  by  Strong  and  Growell '  in  the 
Philippines  with  a  similar  result. 

3 .  The  long  series  of  animal  experiments  which  have  been  repeated  with  substantially 
the  same  results  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  by  which  it  has  been  equally  demon- 
strated that  various  animals,  but  particularly  birds,  when  fed  on  diets  that  will 
I«oduce  beriberi  in  man,  suffer  with  a  disease  which  in  some  instances  is  identical  in 
symptomatology  and  pathology  with  human  beriberi  and  in  other  instances  is  so 
similar  that  we  must  believe  that  it  is  essentially  the  same  disease. 

4.  The  instances  referred  to  above  in  which  beriberi  has  been  eradicated  from  various 
institutions  or  groups  of  men  by  certain  simple  but  radical  changes  in  the  dietary. 
Every  sanitarian  should  be  familiar  with  the  practical  results  of  this  character  re- 
ported by  Van  Leent,»  Vorderman,*  Takaki,'  FletcW,"  Highet,^  Heiser,"  These,* 
Chamberlain,*^  and  others. 

However,  beriberi  has  still  continued  to  prevail  in  many  localities,  chiefly  because 
sanitary  officers  have  not  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  beriberi 
is  a  deficiency  disease  and  have  been  unwilling  to  adopt  the  necessary  dietary  changes. 
Since  1913,  when  the  writer  published  the  results  of  his  investigation, '^  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  experimental  work  that  has  confirmed  the  belief  that 
beriberi  is  caused  by  a  dietary  deficiency,  and  not  one  iota  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary that  will  stand  careful  analysis.  Many  statements  casting  doubt  on  the  dietary 
origin  of  beriberi  have  appeared  during  this  time  in  the  literature.  These  instances 
will  not  bear  careful  investigation.  Most  of  them  consist  of  occasions  in  which  beri- 
beri is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  spite  of  the  &tct  that  the  dietary  is  stated  to  have 
been  *' satisfactory  as  to  quantity  and  quality.''  In  all  of  these  cases  either  no  details 
at  all  or  entirely  insufficient  data  as  to  the  diet  actually  eaten  are  given.  Often  these 
epidemics  are  reported  by  the  very  man  responsible  for  the  diet  used,  and  who  would 
naturally  believe  that  it  was  satis^tory,  although  he  might  actually  have  very  small 
reason  for  this  belief.  After  having  analyzed  a  number  of  such  instances  the  writer 
stated,  in  1914, >'  that  "it  will  not  be  sufficient  in  the  future,  in  attempting  to  disprove 
the  dietary  origin  of  beriberi,  to  make  statements  that  the  diet  was  liberal  and  varied. 

I  StodJes  from  the  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  Federated  Malay  Stetes,  1000,  No.  10. 
s  The  Etfoiogy  or  Beriberi.    Phflippine  Joam.  Sdenre,  1012,  VII,  271. 

•Aioh  de  Med.  NaT.  1867,  Oot.,  p.  341.  Cammunication  sur  le  Beriberi,  Cong.  Intemat.  d.  Sc.  Med. 
Anut.  1880,  VI,  170,  etc. 

*  Onderzoek  naar  het  verband  tusschen  den  aard  der  rystvoedlng  in  de  gevangeniasen  op  Java  en  Madoera 
en  het  voorkomen  van  beriberi  onder  de  geintemeeden.    Batavia,  1897. 

•  Three  Lectures  on  the  Preservation  of  Health  Amongst  the  Personnei  of  the  Japanese  Navy  and  Army. 
Lttioet,  1006^  1, 1360, 1461, 1620,  etc. 

•Rice and  Beilbtfl.    Joum.  Trop.  Med.  and  Hyg.  1909,  Xn,  127.    Lancet  1907, 1, 1776,  eto. 

'  Beriberi  in  Siam.    Philippine  Joom.  Science  1910,  V,  73. 

•Practical  Experiences  with  Beriberi  and  Unpolished  Rice.  Philippine  Joiir.  Science  1911,  Vi,  1237. 
Also  Joom.  Am.  Med.  Ass.  1011,  LVI,  1238. 

•Note  sur  le  Beriberi  a  Poulo-Condore.  Ann.  d'Hygltae  de  Med.  Col.  1910,  Xni,  16. 

u  The  Eradication  of  Beriberi  f^om  the  Philippine  Scoots  by  means  of  a  Simple  Change  in  their  Dietary. 
Philippine  Joum.  Science,  1911,  VI,  133. 

»  Btfiberi,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New  York,  1913. 

'•Some  Further  Remarks  on  Beriberi.  Am.  Joam.  Tropical  Diseases  and  Preventive  Med.  1914,  I, 
826. 
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Any  such  communication  to  be  worthy  of  attention  should  contain  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  food  actually  consumed  by  the  aifected  persons,  for  the  90  days  prior  to 
the  development  of  the  disease,  showing  components,  quantities,  and  a  statement  aa 
to  whether  the  articles  used  were  fresh,  canned,  or  otherwise  preserved." 

Therefore,  while  we  do  not  even  suggest  that  our  knowledge  concerning  beriberi  is 
complete,  it  is  believed  that  the  points  that  remain  for  investigation  are  of  scientific 
rather  than  of  practical  interest.  They  concern  the  chemist,  the  physiologist,  and 
the  clinician  and  need  give  no  concern  to  the  practical  sanitarian,  who  can  eradicate 
beriberi  by  compelling  the  use  of  a  proi>er  diet,  even  though  the  exact  physiological 
action  of  the  vitamines  has  not  yet  been  determined.  I  would  even  go  further  and 
say  that  the  sanitarian  who  is  faced  by  a  widespread  occurrence  of  beriberi  and  refuses 
to  recommend  the  changes  in  the  diet  that  experience  has  proved  will  prevent  beri- 
beri is  in  the  same  class  with  the  man  who  to-day  would  disinfect  the  mails  to  prevent 
yellow  fever. 

There  are  however  many  misconceptions  concerning  beriberi  and  deficiency  dis- 
eases in  general  which  should  be  dissipated.  Many  suppose  that  beriberi  only  occurs 
on  a  diet  of  rice.  Beriberi  is  a  disease  resulting  from  faulty  metabolism  and  is  directly 
caused  by  the  deficiency  of  certain  chemical  substances  in  the  food.  These  chemical 
substances  have  been  called  vitamines.  Certain  foodstufifs  have  been  shown  to  be 
either  relatively  or  absolutely  4eficient  in  these  beriberi-preventing  vitamines,  while 
other  foodstuffe  contain  a  rich  supply .  If  a  group  of  men  live  almost  exclusively  upon 
those  foods  that  are  deficient  in  beriberi-preventing  vitamines,  beriberi  will  ahnost 
surely  develop.  The  danger  of  contracting  beriberi  is  therefore  greatly  increased  by 
the  consumption  of  a  poorly-balanced  or  one<sided  dietary.  Beriberi  may  occur, 
however,  on  a  mixed  diet  furnishing  a  sufiicient  number  of  calories  and  containing 
the  proper  ratio  of  fats,  proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  salts,  if  all  of  the  articles  of  this 
ration  are  deficient  in  the  vitamines  that  prevent  beriberi.  Such  occasions  are 
infrequent,  but  they  occur  often  enough  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  fact  that  beriberi  is 
a  deficiency  disease  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
evidence  that  incriminates  certain  foods. 

Obviously  the  sanitarian  should  know  which  foods  have  been  proved  to  be  beriberi 
producers  and  which  foods  will  correct  this  deficiency.  The  r61e  played  by  polished 
or  overmilled  rice,  or  rice  that  has  been  denuded  of  its  aleurone  layer,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beriberi  is  too  well  known  to  deserve  more  than  a  passing  comment.  The 
fact  that  the  great  endemic  centers  of  beriberi  are  almost  always  confined  to  peoples 
that  use  rice  as  the  staple  article  of  diet  is  a  sufiicient  commentary  on  the  part  played 
by  rice  in  the  production  of  beriberi. 

It  docs  not  appear  to  be  so  generally  known  that  various  carbohydrate  foods,  such 
as  tapioca,  sago,  and  the  various  starches  and  sugars  are  quite  as  deficient  in  vitamines 
as  rice  and  will  produce  beriberi  in  man  or  animals  with  great  certainty  when  used 
too  exclusively  as  articles  of  diet.  It  is  even  more  important  to  note  that  ordinary 
white  wheat  flour  is  also  very  deficient  in  vitamines.  Little  ^  was  perhaps  the  fitst 
to  report  the  occurrence  of  beriberi  among  men  living  almost  exclusively  on  fine  wheat 
flour,  but  the  literature  is  full  of  outbreaks  of  what  was  evidently  beriberi  in  jails, 
asylums,  and  other  institutions  where  bread  has  been  used  as  the  main  staple  of  diet. 
One  of  the  latest  instances  of  this  kind  was  reported  from  a  jail  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
by  Parker.'  It  has  also  been  shown  '  *  that  fowls  fed  upon  a  combination  of  rice  and 
bread,  or  upon  bread  alone,  develop  polyneiuitis  quite  as  promptly  as  when  fed 
exclusively  upon  rice.    All  food  products  made  of  white- wheat  flour  must  be  regarded 

1  Beriberi  caused  by  Fine  White  Flour.    Joum  Am.  Med.  Ass.  1912,  LVIII,  2  2029. 

3  A  Report  on  Beriberi  in  the  County  Jail  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Pub.  Health  Reports,  1914,  XXIX,  339. 
See  also  Vedder,  Some  Further  Remarks  on  Beriberi.    (Reference  12.) 

s  Vedder  and  Clark.  Polyneuritis  OaUinarum,  a  Fifth  Contribution  to  the  Etiology  of  Beriberi.  Phil- 
ippine Joum.  Science,  1912,  VII. 
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as  deficient  in  beriberi  vitamines  and  as  beriberi  producen.  Macaroni  faUfl  into 
this  category.  It  produces  polyneuritis  in  fowls,^  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  *  a 
sanitary  officer  endeavored  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  beriberi  by  substituting 
macaroni  for  the  rice  previously  used.  Quite  as  much  beriberi  occurred  after  this 
change  as  before,  and  in  this  particular  case,  instead  of  concluding  that  both  foods 
were  deficient,  the  erroneous  deduction  was  made  that  the  disease  was  not  of  dietary 
origin. 

It  should  fdso  be  noted  that  all  canned  foods  must  be  regarded  as  posrible  beriberi 
producers.  It  has  been  shown  by  numerous  investigators,  including  the  writer,* 
that  heating  to  120^  0.  destroys  the  beriberi  preventing  vitamines  in  certain  foods. 
All  protein  foods  that  are  canned  must  be  subjected  to  about  this  amount  of  heat  in 
order  to  kill  all  the  putrefactive  organisms,  and  such  canned  foods  are  undoubtedly 
beriberi  producers  when  used  in  excess.  I  have  seen  at  least  one  case  of  undoubted 
beriberi  in  a  white  man,  a  ship's  officer,  who  had  eaten  a  most  varied  and  satisfactory 
diet  except  that  for  the  previous  four  months  everything  he  had  eaten  had  been 
canned. 

Com  meal  and  i>otatoes  are  intermediate  foods.  The  evidence  from  experimental 
animals  seems  to  indicate  that  beriberi  has  been  occasionally  produced  by  feeding 
these  foods.  No  extensive  occurrence  of  human  beriberi  to  be  attributed  to  these 
foods  is  known  to  exist.  It  is  certain  however  that  they  are  relatively  deficient  in 
protective  vitamines  because  their  curative  or  prophylactic  value  in  animals  or  men 
fed  on  rice  is  practically  nil.  They  can  not  therefore  be  used  to  balance  an  otherwise 
deficient  ration. 

On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  foodstuffs  have  been  found  to  be  relatively  very  rich 
in  beriberi  preventing  vitamines.  This  is  particularly  true  of  rice  polishings  or  the 
powdered  aleurone  layer  removed  from  the  rice  in  the  process  of  milling.  Rice  which 
has  been  undermilled  and  which  therefore  retains  the  major  portion  of  the  aleurone 
layer,  has  been  definitely  proven  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  beriberi.  However, 
in  the  introduction  of  sudi  rice  as  a  prophylactic,  three  difficulties  have  been  encoun- 
tered. One  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  ihe  rice  up  to  specifications.  This  can  be 
guarded  against  by  examining  a  sample  of  every  lot  of  rice  delivered.  If  a  few  grains 
are  stained  by  Gram's  iodine  solution,  the  percentage  of  the  aleurone  and  pericarp 
remaining  can  be  determined  in  an  instant.  Secondly,  this  rice  is  difficult  to  keep  as 
weevils  and  other  insects  are  very  apt  to  infest  it  if  it  is  kept  long.  The  authorities 
of  Java,^  have  investigated  sevend  preservatives,  and  have  found  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  undermilled  rice  may  be  secured  by  placing  here  and  there  among  the  rice, 
bottles  or  tins  containing  chloroform  or  carbon  tetrachloride  OOI4.  They  state  that 
the  use  of  these  chemicab  is  without  a  single  disadvantage,  and  that  they  do  not 
influence  the  taste  or  smell  of  the  rice  or  affect  its  prophylactic  value.  Hie  third 
objection  to  the  use  of  undermilled  rice  is  that  natives  that  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  polished  rice  will  frequently  refuse  to  eat  undermilled  rice.  For  this  reason, 
althou^  the  use  of  undermilled  rice  has  been  made  compulsory  among  the  native 
troops  of  the  Anny  (Philippine  Scouts)  and  in  all  civil  institutions  in  the  Philippines, 
there  is  no  means  at  present  of  compelling  the  native  population  to  use  it.  For  this 
reason,  a  tax  on  overmilled  or  polished  rice  has  been  advocated,*  of  such  an  amount 
as  to  practically  render  such  rice  prohibitive  in  price  for  the  poor  i>eople  who  are  the 

1  WeUman  and  Bass.  Pdyneailtis  Oallinarum  Caused  by  Dtflsrent  Foodstuffs,  «to.  Am.  Joam.  Trap. 
Bis.  and  Preyentlve  ICed.  1913, 1,  U0. 

*Lovdaoe.  Peripheral  Neuritis  in  the  Amason  Valley.  Am.  Joum.  Trap.  Dis.  and  Pray.  ICed.  1013, 
1, 140.    See  also  Joom.  A.  U.  A.  1912,  LIX,  2134. 

s  A  Fourth  Contrtbation  to  the  Btiology  of  BerlberL    Philippine  Joom.  Beienoo,  1913,  Vn,  419. 

4  0ttow.  Testfaig,  Storage,  and  Preparation  of  Unpolished  Rice.  Natuorkmidlg  Tyjdsdirift  yoor  Ned. 
India.    1916,  LXXIV,  143. 

>  Heiacr.  Beriberi:  OoTemmental  aid  in  ito  Eradication.  Medical  Heootd,  1912,  LXXXI,  616.  Ved- 
dv.  The  Prevention  of  Beriberi.  Transactions  16  Intemst.  Cong,  on  Hyg.  and  Demography.  Bee  also 
Beriberi.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1913. 
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main  aaffet&n  from  beriberi.  This  would  compel  these  people  to  use  undermiUed 
rice  which  can  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  polished  lice  and  which  in  additioD 
would  prevent  beriberi. 

It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  various  species  of  l^^umes,  such  as  ordinary  white 
beans,  and  several  varieties  of  peas  when  added  to  a  ration  of  polished  rice,  will 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  beriberi.'  It  has  also  been  shown  experimentally ,' 
that  peanuts  will  prevent  avian  polyneuritis.  It  is  probable  that  all  leguminous 
vegetables  are  rich  in  beriberi  preventing  vitamines. 

The  Japanese  have  found  that  barley  is  an  efficient  prophylactic  against  beriberi. ' 
Barley  also  prevents  the  development  of  polyneuritis  in  birds  fed  on  poUshed  rice. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  foods  than  the  ones  mentioned  which  when  used  too 
exclusively  may  produce  beriberi.  There  are  also  undoubtedly  other  foods  that 
possess  a  prophylactic  value.  It  would  be  of  some  practical  value  if  all  foodstufb 
were  tested  esperimentaUy  to  detemune  their  content  in  beriberi  preventing  vita- 
mines,  and  the  writer  hopes  some  day  to  carry  on  this  work.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, as  already  stated,  the  sanitarian  may  at  any  time  eradicate  beriberi  by  substi- 
tuting for  some  of  the  beriberi  producing  foods  enumerated  above,  either  undermiUed 
rice,  beans,  or  barley,  or  preferably  a  combination  of  these  foods.  The  combinatioKi 
is  preferable  when  possible,  because  through  accident  or  design  some  of  the  people 
whom  we  aim  to  benefit  may  fail  to  eat  one  of  the  above  prophylactics,  and  thia 
danger  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  several  such  prophylactics  are  used. 

Passing  to  the  unknown  with  regard  to  beriberi  there  are  three  problems  that  are 
of  the  utmost  scientific  interest.  These  may  be  stated  as  follows:  1.  The  relationship 
between  dry  and  wet  beriberi.  Are  these  two  types  of  the  disease  caused  by  the 
deficiency  of  the  same  vitamine  or  by  different  vitamines?  2.  What  is  the  physiolo- 
gical action  of  the  vitamines?  Do  they  act  as  indispensable  building  stones  for 
certain  tissues,  or  are  they  concerned  in  some  other  manner,  as,  for  instance,  in 
carbohydrate  metabolism?  3.  What  is  the  chemistry  of  the  vitamines?  The  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  is  not  only  of  great  importance  to  a  proper  undenitanding  of 
beriberi,  but  will  probably  throw  much  light  upon  other  deficiency  diseases  and  upon 
our  conceptions  of  physiological  problems. 

1.  The  relaHomkip  between  dry  and  wet  5<ri5eK.— Although  the  paralytic  symptoms 
in  beriberi  may  be  easily  explained  as  a  result  of  the  degenerations  that  occur  in  the 
nervous  system,  no  rational  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  the  anasarca  and  effusuma 
that  characterize  wet  beriberi  has  been  afforded .  If  the  pathological  condition  known 
as  dry  beriberi  and  that  known  as  wet  beriberi  are  both  produced  as  tihe  result  of  a 
deficiency  of  one  vitamine,  what  is  the  explanation  of  tihe  well-known  fact  that  in  one 
epidendc  most  of  the  cases  will  be  of  tihe  dry  type,  while  in  another  epidemic  most 
of  the  cases  will  be  of  the  wet  type? 

I  have  thought,*  ^  that  a  probable  explanation  of  this  straoge  {dienomenon  is  afforded 
by  the  theory  that  dry  beriberi  is  caused  by  the  deficiency  of  one  vitamine,  while  wet 
beriberi  is  caused  by  the  deficiency  of  another  vitandne.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
experimental  evidence  in  favor  of  this  theory,  since  it  has  been  found  that  a  simple 
alcoholic  extract  of  rice  polishings  contains  substances  that  will  produce  an  inmnediate 
cure  in  cases  of  wet  beriberi,  while  it  is  entirely  ineffective  in  the  treatment  of  dry 
beriberi.  However  if  the  rice  polishings  are  treated  in  a  different  manner,  the  vita- 
mine that  cures  dry  beriberi  is  obtained,  and  its  adminiatzation  results  in  a  prompt 

I  Holshoff  PoL  Katjang-ldjo,  on  doutmu  medicamflnt  oontre  le  Beribari.  Janus  1902,  VII,  SM,  670 
8m  also  BettMrtaZnm  Aroh.  1  Bchiib  a.  Tropenliyg.  1910^  XFV,  7. 

i  Rommel  and  Vedder.  Bflribari  and  Oottonmd  Poisonliig  In  Pigi.  Joum.  of  AgEiculturat  nwasfch 
I>«pt.  of  4  ^rksoltara,  Waab.,  D.  O.,  191^  V,  NoU,  488. 

•  flaaayoahi.   OnKakka.    Frooeedinfi  of  the  Xinintflniat.OolignaB,  Paris,  1900,  XVn,  78. 
« Vedder.    Beriberi,  Wm.  Wood  A  oo.  New  York,  1918. 

•  Vedder  and  Clark.  Polyneoritis  and  Oallinamm,  a  fifth  oontribatka  to  the  Etiology  of  Beriberi. 
Philippine  Joom.  SeieDoe,  1913,  Vn. 
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ewe  of  the  paralytic  symptoms  of  dry  beriberi.  These  iscts  at  least  indicate  the 
possibility  that  rice  polishings  contain  two  distinct  though  probably  chemically 
related  yitamines.  Unfortunately  conclusiye  evidence  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
this  theory  has  not  yet  been  obtained  because  a  suitable  experimental  animal  has  been 
lacking.  Fowls  and  pigeons  are  ideal  experimental  animals  for  the  production  of  dry 
beriberi  but  appear  to  suffer  rarely,  if  at  all»  from  wet  beriberi,  and  typical  wet  beri* 
ben  can  not  be  produced  with  any  degree  of  regularity  in  any  of  the  common  laboratory 
animals.  However,  within  the  past  year  Rommel  and  Vedder,>  have  found  that  pigs 
fed  on  polished  rice  suffer  bom  wet  beriberi  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  cases. 
Furth^  work  is  now  in  progress,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  having  found  a  suitable 
experimental  animal,  an  explanation  of  the  relation  between  dry  and  wet  beriberi 
may  soon  be  afforded. 

2.  What  is  the  phynologieal  actum  of  the  viiamines.—I  have  been  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  vitamine  of  dry  beriberi  is  a  building  stone  which  is  essential  for  the  meta- 
bolism of  the  nervous  tissues.    This  o]nnion  is  based  upon  the  following  focts: 

1.  If  the  supply  of  this  vitamine  is  cut  down  by  feeding  exclusively  on  polished 
rice,  changes  in  tiie  structure  of  the  nerve  fibres  of  fowls  may  be  demonstrated  after 
only  7  days  on  such  a  diet  The  evidence  of  beginning  degeneration  at  such  an  eariy 
date  appears  to  ind  icate  that  a  certain  amount  of  this  vitamine  is  constantly  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  the  nervous  system  in  a  healthy  condition. 

2.  The  nerve  cells  from  the  cord  of  fowls  suffering  from  polyneuritis  gallinarum 
present  changes  very  similar  to  those  demonstrated  in  the  nerve  cells  of  birds  that 
suffer  from  fatigue  as  the  result  of  long  flights. 

3.  Fowls  suffering  bom  polyneuritis  may  be  completely  cured  within  a  few  hoians 
by  the  administration  of  the  vitemine  obtained  from  rice  polishings. 

This  evidence  at  least  strongly  suggests  that  this  vitamine  is  a  constitnent  that  ia 
enential  to  the  normal  metabolinn  of  nervous  tissue.  ItisdifBcnlttoundentandhow 
it  can  act  in  any  other  manner  than  as  a  building  stone  of  that  tissue. 

More  recently  Funk,'  and  Braddon  and  Cooper,*  found  that  when  fowls  were  allowed 
a  fixed  amount  of  vitamine,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  carbohydrate  in  the  food, 
the  quicker  was  the  onset  of  polyneuritis.  From  this  evidence  these  investigatofa 
conclude  that  the  vitamines  play  an  active  rdle  in  the  aasimilatlQn  and  metaboKsm  of 
carbohydrates,  and  that  it  is  in  this  way  rather  than  as  a  building  stone  lor  nervous 
tissues  that  vitamines  are  essential  to  the  life  of  the  oiganism. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  conclurion  is  premature  to  say  the  least.  It  has  always 
been  supposed  that  carbdiiydrate  foods  were  chiefly  of  value  in  the  animal  economy  sa 
fuel,  or  as  a  source  of  heat  and  eneigy,  rather  than  as  tissue  buildeis.  It  seems  highly^ 
impfobable  that  carbohydrates  are  of  such  importance  in  the  metabolism  of  the  nervoua 
tissue,  that  a  foult  in  carbohydrate  metabolion  would  result  in  the  profound  degenera- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  seen  in  beriberi.  But  aside  bom  such  a  priori  reasoning,, 
there  is  experimental  evidence  which  it  is  difScult  to  reconcile  with  such  a  theory. 
Schaumann,^  produced  iMuralysis  with  evidence  of  degeneration  in  the  nerves,  in  both 
lats  and  dogs  by  feeding  them  exclusively  on  meat  that  had  been  sterilized  in  an  auto* 
dave  at  120^  G.  If  beriberi  and  nerve  degenerations  may  be  produced  as  the  result 
of  the  destruction  of  the  vitamines  in  animals  that  eat  no  carbohydrate  food,  thia 
would  appear  to  show  that  the  vitamines  are  essential  to  the  body  in  some  other  way 
than  as  foctor  in  carbohydrate  metabolism. 

>  B€ribflri  and  Cottonseed  Polaoniitg  in  Pigs.  Jour,  of  Agrionltural  ResearcOi,  Wash.,  D.  C,  1015,  V, 
Noil.  488. 

«Fim1r.  Die  RoHe  der  Vitamine  beim  Edhlflnhydrat-Stoffwechsel.  Boppe-Seylera  Zdtschrift  ftir 
Fhysiolosische  Chemle  1914,  LXXXIX  378. 

*  Braddon  and  Cooper.  Tlie  Influence  of  Ketabollo  Factors  In  Beriberi.  Jonm.  of  Hygiene  1914,  XIV, 
S31.    See  also  Brit.  Hed.  Jouni.  1914, 1, 1348. 

« Sdhaumann.  Die  Aetiologie  der  Beriberi  unter  Beruoksiditigung  des  Oesamteo  PhoqAorstoffweclisels.. 
Betoefte.  ram  Arch.  f.  Sdiifls  u.  Tropenhyg.  1910,  XIV,  326. 
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Funk  ^  i)erfQrmed  one  experiment  in  an  endeavor  to  show  that  beriberi  is  not 
an  intoxication,  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  that  the  yitamine  is  concerned 
in  carbohydrate  metabolism.  Four  healthy  doves  and  four  doves  in  the  last  stages 
of  polyneuritis  were  killed,  plucked,  and  finely  minced  and  extracted  with  three 
times  their  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  in  a  shaking  machine.  The  extracto  were 
filterod  and  evaporated  in  vacuo.  The  residues  were  taken  up  with  water  and  fed 
by  mouth  to  birds  suffering  from  polyneuritis.  In  all  ei^t  cases  a  cure  was  effected, 
with  the  extract  from  birds  suffering  from  polyneuritis,  as  well  as  with  the  extract 
from  normal  birds.  This  contradicto  the  intoxication  theory,  since  no  trace  of  intoxi* 
cation  resulted  from  the  administration  of  extracts  of  birds  suffering  from  polyneuritis, 
but  on  the  contrary  a  cure.  The  extract  from  healthy  birds  contained  more  vitandne. 
Funk  aays: "  This  exi)eriment  shows  that  all  the  vitamines  of  an  organism  can  not  be 
mobilized  to  take  part  in  metebolism.  It  appears  also  that  the  organs  most  efsential 
to  life  are  the  ones  first  robbed  and  the  animal  dies  before  the  whole  supply  of  vita- 
mine  is  exhausted  from  the  body. ' '  It  appears  to  me  that  Funk  here  admits  what  he 
elsewhere  denies,  namely,  that  the  vitamines  exist  in  the  body  as  oonstituento  of  the 
tissues  and  particularly  of  nervous  tissue. 

Further  experiments  are  greatly  needed  to  determine  the  exact  rOle  of  the  vitamines 
in  the  metabolism  of  the  body.  But  at  present  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  one  of 
them  is  concerned  in  some  way  with  the  metabolism  of  nervous  tissue,  probably  as  a 
building  stone,  and  that  this  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  degeneration 
of  the  nervous  system  in  beriberi,  which  occurs  when  this  vitamine  is  withdrawn. 

What  i»  the  ehemittry  of  the  vttomtnetf— The  study  of  the  chendstry  of  the  vitamines 
has  been  a  source  of  confusion.  Funk  '  claimed  to  have  obtained  the  viatmine  from 
'  rice  polishings  in  a  pure  state  and  gave  ito  empirical  formula.  Edie  '  and  his  co- 
workers obtained  a  different  formula.  Suzuki  and  Shimamura  and  Odake  *  by  a  differ- 
ent method  obtained  a  vitamine  of  still  different  chemical  composition.  Vedder  and 
Williams  '  obtained  substances  that  would  promptly  cure  fowls  suffering  from  poly- 
neuritis, but  were  not  able  to  obtain  sufficient  vitamine  in  a  pure  state  to  submit  it 
to  chemical  analysis.  Finally,  Drummond  and  Funk  *  now  admit  that  they  can  not 
isolate  the  pure  vitamine  and  say  that  it  is  apparenly  decomposed  during  the  frac- 
tionation, and  all  trace  of  it  is  lost.  The  chemist  who  reads  these  various  papers  mig^t 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  vitamine  was  doubtful. 
However  the  fact  that  a  vitamine  existe  is  as  well  proven  as  any  natural  fact  can  be. 

All  of  the  above  investigators  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  rice  polishings 
a  chemical  substance,  which  in  doses  of  a  few  milligrams  was  capable  of  curing  birds 
suffering  with  polyneuritis  induced  by  a  diet  of  overmilled  rice.  The  explanation 
of  the  uniform  failure  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  substance  in  the  pure  state 
for  a  satisfactory  chemical  analysis  is  very  simple.  In  various  foodstuffs  it  is  a  very 
minor  quantitetive  constituent  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  extract.  It  is  rapidly  de- 
stroyed by  most  of  the  chemical  reagents  that  are  used  to  fractionate  these  complex 
foodstuffs  and  is  a  most  unstable  body  even  when  minute  quantities  are  obtained. 

Mr.  Williams  who  worked  on  the  chemistry  of  the  rice  polishings  in  Manila  has  been 
able  to  continue  this  work  and  is  now  able  to  make  some  definite  suggestions  with  regard 

lEzpsrimeiiteUeBoweiseKesea  die  toxladieTlieorieder  Beriberi.  Hoppe-SeylenZeltaobriftL  Fhytf- 
oiosische  Cbflmie.    1914,  LXXXIX,  87S. 

*  On  tbe  Chemlcel  nature  of  the  Snbetanoe  which  enrei  PolynenritiB  In  Birds.  Jonm.  Fhyslolosy,  mi, 
XLIU,  as  also  1912,  XLV,  76. 

•Edle, Evans,  Moore,  Slmpsoo,  and  Webster.  The  Anti-Neiirltie  bases  of  Ve^stable  orfsin  with  a 
ICethod  or  Isolating  Tonilln.    Bio^liem.  Joom.    Liverpool,  1911-1913,  Vn,  384. 

«neberOrysanin,etc.    Blochemiadie  Zeltschrlft,  1913,  XLm,  89. 

i  Coooeming  the  Beriberi  Preventing  Sabstanoes  or  Vitamines  contained  In  Rice  Polishings.  Phil* 
ippineJoom.    Be.  1918,  Vm,  ITS. 

•  Tbe  Chemical  Investigation  of  the  Phospbo-Tmicrtate  Precipitate  from  Rice  Polishings.  Biochemical 
Journal,  1914,  Vm,  No.  6, 098. 
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to  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  beriberi  vitamine  and  the  reason  for  its  unstable 
nature. 

We  thus  find  that  while  there  are  still  important  problems  connected  with  beriberi 
they  are  all  being  studied  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  they  will  be  solved. 

In  closing  I  can  not  refrain  from  commenting  on  the  attitude  of  several  physiolo- 
gists toward  the  new  conception  of  the  vitamines  and  toward  the  term  itself.  Thus 
one  physiologist  who  has  several  times  objected  to  the  use  of  the  term  vitamine  says 
in  a  recent  paper: 

I  am  conscious,  in  the  midst  of  our  enthusiasm,  of  a  warning  given  by  Rubner  in  a 
protest  against  the  creation  of  a  new  scientific  vocabulary  and  the  dimger  of  trans- 
forming the  natural  sciences  into  a  play  of  words.  The  science  of  nutrition  must 
never  tolerate  the  substitution  of  unhouthy  speculation  for  what  is  admittedly  a 
laborious  undertaking,  namely,  experimentation. 

The  conception  of  the  vitamine  rests  securely  upon  experimental  evidence.  I 
suppose  there  was  a  time  when  Harvey's  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
was  tenned  a  "play  of  words"  and  ''unhealthy  speculation"  by  some  of  the  scientific 
"standpatters"  of  that  day.  The  chemical  constitution  of  the  vitamines  has  been 
very  uncertain  although  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  beriberi  vitamines  are 
members  of  the  pyrimidine  group.  But  if  the  chemistry  of  these  bodies  should  never 
be  thoroughly  understood,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  chemistry  of  our  common  foods, 
of  our  secretions,  and  even  of  the  blood  itself  is  stiU  very  obscure. 

With  r^iard  to  the  term  itself  it  may  be  possible  later  to  find  a  better  one.  But 
in  the  meantime  we  are  obliged  to  name  this  substance  before  we  can  discuss  it. 
"No  ideas  can  materialize  except  through  their  expression,"  and  for  the  present 
the  term  vitamine  is  quite  as  useful  and  plays  the  same  rdle  in  our  scientific  vocabulary 
as  the  terms  enzyme,  hormone,  and  antibody.  The  existence  of  these  substances 
has  been  demonstrated  by  experimentation,  and  we  can  not  ignore  them  because  we 
are  as  yet  ignorant  concerning  their  chemistry. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  other  papers  on  this  subject.  If 
there  is  no  objection,  we  will  defer  the  discussion  until  after  the  com- 
pletion of  these  papers.  We  will  now  have  the  paper  of  Dr.  Lebredo, 
of  Cuba. 


BERIBERI,  ESTUDIO  EPIDEMIOLOGICO  Y  EXPERIMENTAL 

For  MARIO  G.  LEBREDO, 
Jtjt  <Je  la  Secdon  y  del  Laboratorio  de  Investigaeiones,  etc.,  Direcdon  de  Sanidad,  Habana^ 

Cuba. 

De  ninguna  manera  negaremos  que  el  arroz  pulimentado,  cuando  se  administra  en 
grandes  cantidades,  como  alimento  principal  o  exclusivo,  a  diversos  animlaes  en  los 
estudios  experimentales,  provoca  verdaderos  trastomos  de  origen  polineurftico. 

Igualmente  est4  plenamente  demostrado,  que  esas  polineuritis  experimentales,  se 
deben,  en  definitiva,  a  la  pobreza  que  en  principios  fosforados  tiene  el  anros  puli- 
mentado, principios  nutritives  importantes  que  quedan  en  el  desecho  del  arros  en 
las  operadones  de  pulimentaci6n. 

For  lo  tanto,  es  evidente  que,  en  los  pafses  donde  el  arrez  es  alimento  principal  o 
exclusivo,  han  de  encontrarse,  naturalmente  casos  de  esas  formas  polineurlticas, 
anilogas  a  las  experimentalmente  provocadas  en  animales  y  clasificadas  como  beriberi. 

Fere,  punto  concrete  que  hemes  de  abordar:  ^Debe  de  quedar  aceptada  de  manera 
definitiva,  como  dnica,  esa  explicaci6n  etioldgica?    ^Deber&  quedar  convenido  que 
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€6  86I0  una  enfennedad  produdda  por  falta  de  principio6  nutritivoB,  detenninadoa^ 
en  el  arroz  y  que,  por  lo  tanto,  sea  asunto  resuelto  que  ocupe  el  beriberi  en  loe  futurw 
congzeeoa  el  lugar  principal  que  ocupa  en  40te  entie  Urn  enfennedadee  produddas  por 
una  alimentacuSn  defidente  (starvation). 

NoBotros  creemos  que  hay  algo  mils  que  hacer;  creemoe  que,  tambi^n,  debe  de 
haber  algo  active  que  pn>duzca  el  beriberi. 

Y  lo  creemoe  porque,  no  siempie,  leviste  la  forma  crdnica,  la  depauperante,  per- 
fectamente  explicable  por  prolongada  carenda  de  determinado  piindpio  nutritive; 
porque  no  todos  loe  que  utilizan  el  arioz  como  alimento  excluaivo  se  hacen  berib^ricoe, 
como  debiera  suceder,  indefectiblemente,  de  ser  la  carenda  del  elemento  nutritive 
indispensable,  el  causante  de  esa  enfennedad.  Por  el  contrario,  unas  voces  fonnaa 
agudas  sorprenden  a  individuos  que  hasta  entonces  gozaron  de  peifecta  salud  y  que 
comfan  el  arroz  ap^regado  a  una  variada  alimentad6n;  y  otras  veces,  formas  verdadera- 
mente  fulminantos,  se  i^esentan,  tambi^,  en  individuos  que,  durante  alios,  haa 
estado  sometidos— «in  presentar  la  menor  manifestaddn  patol6gica — ^a  la  exdusiva 
alimentad6n  del  anoz,  ataques  fulminantes  que  e^tallan  de  repente,  como  si  alg6n 
elemento  patdgeno  hubiera  venido  a  provocarloe. 

Nos  parece  que  serfa  l^co  aceptar— y  conveniente  diferendar  con  nombres  ade* 
cuados,  dos  mecanismos  etiol^cos:  uno,  el  puramente  alimentido,  provocando 
polineuritis  a  tipo  cr6nico  y  la  predi^)osid6n;  otro,  el  t6xico,  tambi^  oiizeo,  i»ovo- 
cador  de  fen6meno8  de  intoxicaci6n  aguda  y  subaguda  y,  quizes,  cr6nica  del  genuino 
beriberi. 

I.  £n  el  trabajo  que  vamos  a  someter  a  la  c^Misideraddn  de  ustedes,  exponemoe 
algunos  hechos  interesantes  de  epidemiologfa  del  beriberi  en  Cuba,  en  relacidn  cod 
un  estudio  espedal  de  virulenda  de  loe  anoces  consumidos  en  y  fuera  de  loe  lugazes 
donde  se  present^  la  enfermedad. 

Nada  hay  m^  provechoso  para  el  inveetigador,  que  el  estudio  de  Us  epidemiafl,  en 
legiones  indemnes,  de  aquellas  enfermedades  que  existen,  constituyendo  foeos  end^ 
micos,  en  determinados  paises.  Y  mayor  provecho  hay  si  ha  side  necesario  llevario 
a  cabo  desde  el  importante  punto  de  vista  sanitario. 

En  los  focos  end6micos,  por  lo  general,  el  inters  sanitario  es  de  diBminuci6n  y,  por 
lo  tanto,  no  Uegaa  a  discemirse  bien  los  matices  de  los  casos  benignoe  que  en  ejude- 
miologfa  son  tan  graves.  Experiencia  de  ello,  y  grande,  tuvimos  con  la  fiebre  amarilla, 
enfermedad  que  vino  a  mostrar  bien  sus  formas  atenuadas,  benignas,  cuando  la  acci6n 
sanitaria,  endigica,  hizo  descender  la  secular  endemia  amarilla,  a  reduddos  llmites 
epid^micos. 

Con  el  beriberi  pas6  lo  mismo. 

En  Cuba  se  tuvo  al  beriberi  como  enfermedad  corriente,  abundante,  casi  end^mica, 
en  las  plantaciones  de  az(icar,  en  la  6poca  de  la  esdavitud,  6poca  en  que  la  inmigra* 
ci6n  de  esclavoa  africanos  y  hasta  de  semi-esclavos  chinos,  pareda  traer,  con  el  con- 
tingente  propenso  a  contraer  la  enfermedad  por  el  duro  trabajo  y  la  mala  alimentad6n 
a  quese  les  sometfa,  la  causa  desconocida  de  la  enfermedad,  naturalmenteconsiderada 
ex6tica. 

En  un  trabajo  que  publicamos '  en  1913  expusimos,  que,  en  esa  6poca  y  las  siguientes 
hasta  la  de  nuestra  independenda,  no  fueion  diagnoeticados  berib^ricoe  todos  loe  que 
debieron  serb,  pues  se  pasaban  por  alto  los  casos  fugaces,  ni  fueron  podtivoe  todos  los 
diagnosticados,  engrosando  las  estadfaticas  como  berib^cicos,  an^micos  palddicoe  o  a 
parasitologfa  intestinal,  hidrohdmicos  por  miseria,  etc. 

Sin  embargo,  encontramos  en  la  literatura  mWca  de  ese  periodo,  casos  aislados  y 
verdaderas  epidemias,  innegables,  de  genuino  beriberi. 

De  marzo  de  1911  data  nuestra  primera  obeervad6n  de  un  interesante  brote  epi- 
d^mioo  bien  caracterizado  de  beriberi. 


X  Beri-Boi.    M.  O.  lAhndo.   Boletln  Ofloial  de  U  Secretaria  de  Saoldad  y  Beneflcencla  de  Calm,  mayo 
y  Junio  de  1913,  tomo  IX,  No.  5  y  6  (en  espafiol).    En  ingles  en  el  tomo  X. 
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Se  presentd  en  loe  presos  de  la  c&rcel  de  Santa  Clara  (Provinda  de  Santa  Clara). 

Las  manifetrtadoneB  patol^Sgicas  fueron  mny  evidentes  y  tuvimos  oportanidad  de 
liacer  la  aatopaia  de  on  case,  maerto  por  forma  aguda,  cuya  agonia,  dolorosa  y  cruel, 
piresettciamoe. 

Deeeandohacer  un  estudio  completo  del  arroz  que  contumlan  Km  atacadoB,  recogimos 
alguna  cantidad,  estudio  amplio  que  nos  llev6  a  conclunones  que  hicieron  anaigar 
«n  noBotroe  la  idea,  de  que  el  beriberi  puede  ser  produddo  por  un  tdxico,  desarrollado 
en  el  anroz  a  expensas  de  la  subetanda  amilAcea  atacada  por  un  germen  amik»imo, 
t6zico  que  acttia  sobre  loe  elementoe  nervioeos,  est^n  o  no  predispueBtos. 

Lae  conduflioneB  provisionaleB  del  eetudio,  fueron  preBentadae  al  CongreBO  de  la 
American  Public  Health  AsBodation,  reunido  en  la  Habana  el  2  de  didembfe  de  1911. 

La  epidemia  fu^  grave:  de  aiete  atacadoB  murieron  cuatro  con  fen6menoB  agudidmoB 
caidio-pulmonareB. 

ComBpondiendo  con  esa  gravedad  epidemiol6gica,  el  eetudio  eiq[>edal  del  airoi 
que  BO  consumfa  alll,  moBtr6  una  notable  yirulenda  para  el  curiel. 

El  ano2  contenla  un  germen  amilosimo,  a  eBporoe  reeiBtenteB  a  la  temperatura  de 
lOO^C.  por  m&B  de  20  minutoB.  Este  germen  al  yivir  a  expensaB  de  la  BubBtanda 
amiMcea  del  arroz  preparado  bervido,  fabricaba  BubBtandas  t^zicaB  (no  identificadas), 
mortaleB  para  el  curiel,  por  la  via  intra-peritoneal,  en  doBiB  de  .16  c.  c.  y  aun  menos; 
por  la  yftk  cerebral,  en  doBiB  pequefiae,  gotas;  y  en  un  caeo,  por  la  via  gMrica,  depu^ 
de  haberee  provocado  la  iiritaddn  del  aparato  digCBtivo.  Laa  subfltandaB  t6zicaa 
paredian  tener  una  exduBiva  acd6n,  directa,  sobre  los  elementos  nerviosos,  ihitados 
o  no,  ya  que  fueron  inofensivaa  por  las  vias  subcut4nea  y  drculatoria. 

txM  fen6menoB  presentados  por  el  curiel  intozicado  mostranm  una  intereBante 
analpgia  con  los  del  beriberi  agudo,  cardio-pidmonar,  humano;  y  en  las  autopsiaa 
encontramos:  poca  cuagulabilidad  de  la  sangre,  dilataci6n  dd  coraz6n  derecho,  exu- 
dado  en  el  pericardio,  en  las  pleuias,  aun  en  el  peritoneo  y  mis  o  menos  limitada  gastro- 
ileo^eyunitifl,  que  recuerda  la  duodenitis  que,  segdn  Hamilton  Wright,  acompalia 
a  todo  berib^rico  agudo,  o  existi6  en  aquellos  casos  que  encontramos  ya  en  6poca  de 
polineuritis  residual  berib^ca. 

II.  En  junio  de  1912,  y  en  febrero  y  abril  de  1913,  surge  de  nuevo  la  sospecha  de 
estar  atacsidoB  de  beriberi  varios  penados,  en  la  misma  dLrcel  de  Santa  Clara  donde  se 
preBent6  la  grave  epidemia  anteriormente  dtada. 

LoB  casos  de  junio  de  1912  y  los  de  febrero  de  1913,  no  pudieron  ser  retrospectiva- 
mente  confirmados. .  Las  historias  cUnicas  de  los  presentados  en  abril,  sefialaron  algo 
mi&8  concreto.  Fuimos  a  verlos  y  no  pudimos  llegar  a  conclusiones  predsas:  ninguno 
(eran  6),  presentaba  aspecto  cUnico  que  correspondiese  a  ninguno  de  los  cuadroB 
tfpicos  de  las  formaB  intensas  del  beriberi,  ni  forma  htimeda  ni  atr6fica  y  menos  la 
terrible  forma  aguda  cardio-pulmonar.  En  todo  case,  si  fueron  de  berib^  genuino, 
lo  fueron  de  la  forma  ligera,  fugaz. 

Creemos  que  existen  esas  formas  ligerfisimas  en  el  verdadero  beriberi,  tan  diffctles 
de  distinguir  de  algunas  manifestadones  polineuriticas  de  una  considerable  tenuidad, 
que  pueden  manifestarse  en  los  individuos  que  viven  recluldos  en  los  asilos,  donde 
causas  de  orden  moral  y,  prindpalmente,  el  hadnamiento,  la  vida  sedentaria,  la 
po8id6n  habitual  de  pie,  la  monotonia  de  la  existenda  y  de  la  misma  alimentad6n, 
son  sufidentes  para  produdrlas. 

Ninguna  de  laa  muestras  de  arroz,  recogidas  en  las  divenas  ^pocas  sefialadae,  se 
mosthS  virulenta  para  el  curiel. 

No  deja  de  ser  sugestivo  el  pensamiento  de  que  puedan  existir  esaB  formas  tenueB, 
no  bien  acentuadas,  fugaces,  por  acd6n  trandtoria  del  t6xico,  cuando  el  material 
infectado  (airoz)  no  es  muy  abundante,  coinddiendo  la  desparad6n  de  lae  invaeioiies, 
el  poco  relieve  mostrado  por  la  epidemia  y  la  curad6n  r6pida  de  los  invadidos,  con  el 
agotamiento  del  elemento  etiol6gico  por  consumo  del  arroz  tdxico,  resultando  entoncoB 
taidfo  el  empefio  en  encontrar  muestraa  inlectadas. 
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III.  Anoces  de  diveiBaB  clasee  y  procedendas  (caniUa  viejo  [<dd  hard],  Valencui 
OQEiiente,  Bemilla  Siam,  Valencia  Bombay,  semilla  coiriente,  canilla  nuevo  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  semilla  americano,  oemilla  S.  Q.)»  estudiadoe  en  diatintaw  ^pocae  (14  muestns 
en  1914),  no  mostraron  ningdn  efecto  t6xico  sobre  los  cuiieles,  ni  por  la  via  m^  activa,. 
la  peritoneal,  ni  en  dosia  conaidarable  haeta  de  20  c.  c. 

Eb  cierto  que  a  ocaaiones  encontramos  en  estos  arroces  inofeneivoe,  g^rmenes  banaies 
a  esporos  resietenteB  a  100^0.  amilozimos  en  corto  grado,  no  virulentos;  pero  estos 
g^rmenes  no  llegan— o  si  llegan  lo  hacen  mal--a  adoptar  la  especial  forma  de  tabaco, 
a  reaccion  amilodea  excepto  en  el  extreme  esporulado  que  en  el  perf odo  de  esporalaci5n 
toma  el  germen  virulento  estudiado  por  nosotros  en  nuestros  anoces  t6xicoe  y  el 
encontrado  y  aislado  por  Le  Dantec  de  excrementos  de  berib^ricos. 

IV.  En  didembre  de  1914  se  desarroll6  en  Banes  (Provincia  de  Santiago  de  Cuba), 
una  epidemia  de  beriberi,  denundada  por  el  Dr.  Ruiz  Ariza,  m6dico  muy  competente, 
fluperintendente  de  la  Divisi6n  Banes  de  la  United  Fruit  Company,  quien,  solamente 
en  el  Hospital  de  la  compaiiia  a  su  cargo,  observd  siete  atacados. 

Ya  unos  dlas  antes  tuvlmos  noticias  de  un  case  por  una  historia  clinica  remitida  por 
el  jefe  de  sanidad  de  aquella  poblad6n. 

En  el  aflo  1908,  es  dedr,  pr6ximamente  6  afios  antes  de  la  6poca  de  la  apariddn  de 
este  brote,  hubieron  varies  individuos  atacados  de  beriberi,  no  s61o  en  Banes,  sino  en 
un  embarcadero  situado  a  pocos  kilometros  de  esta  poblad<Sn,  aiendo  dos  de  los  casos 
fatales. 

Trasladados  a  Banes  pudimos  observar  varios  casos  de  genuine  beriberi;  pero  todos, 
aunque  bi^n  pronundados,  ya  en  periodo  de  desapariddn  slntomiltica,  fin  de  epidemia. 
Estudiando  retrospectlvamente  las  historias  de  dos  individuos  falleddos  al  prindpio 
de  este  brote,  resulta,  que  puede  considerarse  murieran  de  beriberi  agudo,  ademiis 
de  otro  case  tipico  (Antonio  Qonzilez)  falleddo  al  dla  siguiente  de  haber  salido  del 
hospital,  con  trastomos  del  coraz6n,  taquicardia,  etc.,  fen6menos  gravlsimos  que, 
muy  amenudo  no  son  sospechados  por  el  mismo  enfermo  hasta  que  estallan  en  crbis 
mortal. 

Segdn  nuestras  observaciones,  el  proceso  pat6geno  desarroUado  en  Banes,  examinado 
en  conjunto  fu6  uno  polineuritico,  con  trastomos  m&B  o  menos  marcados  de  la  motilidad 
por  ten8i6n  de  los  gemelos,  con  edema  tibial,  con  disminud6n  o  abolid6n  total  de  los 
reflejos  rotuUanos,  con  molestia  epig&strica,  con  pulso  frecuente,  con  angustia  precor- 
dial, con  taquicardia,  llegando  los  trastomos  caidio-pulmonares  a  produdr  la  muerte 
en  los  casos  enumerados. 

Sin  entrar  en  profundas  consideraciones  con  respecto  a  la  sintomatologfa  del  beriberi, 
no  podemos  menos  de  sefialar  que,  para  nosotros,  en  todo  genuine  berib6rico — ^ya  se 
estudie  en  su  primera  invasi6n,  o  en  un  brote  siguiente — deben  de  mostrarse,  mib 
o  menos  acentuados,  f  en6menos  cardiacos  acompafiando  a  los  f  en6menos  polineuriticos 
de  las  extremidades  inferiores,  A  este  respecto  dice  Lacerda  con  raz6n:  ''lo  m&s 
especial  del  beriberi  es  la  aparid6n  temprana  de  los  trastomos  cardiacos  y  de  los 
trastomos  respiratorios  ligados  a  alteraciones  del  neumogistrico  y  del  Mnico.  '* 

En  Banes  recogimos  16  muestras  de  arroz,  en  6poca  en  que  aun  estaban  presentee 
manifestadones  berib^ricas  en  algunos  de  los  casos;  de  ellas,  7  fueron  virulentas  para 
el  curiel. 

Corre8pondi6  a  la  prueba  de  virulenda,  la  preeenda  de  un  germen  amilozimo 
semejante  al  encontrado  en  el  arroz  pat6geno  de  Santa  Clara,  aunque  no  tan  active 
en  su  desarrollo  ni  en  la  producd6n  de  substandas  t6xicas. 

y.  Ultimamente,  en  mayo  de  1915,  lleg6  a  Cienfuegos,  procedente  de  la  India,  el 
vapor  ingl^  Dewa  despu^s  de  estar  en  cuarentena  por  venir  de  puerto  sucio  de  bub6nica 
(?)  atrac6  al  muelle. 

Al  dla  siguiente  de  atiacar,  ya  en  operadones  de  descarga,  muri6,  repentinamente, 
el  indio  Latiiall^,  de  25  afios  de  edad.  Segdn  breve  historia  recogida,  resulta  que 
tttvo  al  levantarse  "un  pequefio  dolor  en  la  regi6n  precordial,  a  pesar  del  cual  con- 
tinu6  trabajando  durante  el  dla;  por  la  tarde  se  acentu6  el  dolor  acompafiado  de  disnea. 
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intensa,  colapeo  y  muerte. "  Seg6n  el  certificado  de  autopsia,  fu^  diagnosticado  de 
pericaiditb. 

Tree  dlas  despu^,  el  m^ico  de  puerto  viaita  el  vapor,  y  encuentra  nueve  tripulantee 
con  el  siguiente  cuadro:  ^'aspecto  deprimido,  flacoe,  con  edema  de  laa  extremidades 
infericMree,  cara  angustioea,  pupilaa  contiaidas,  trastomos  de  la  locomoci^n  en  difltintoe 
g;radoe  hasta  notable  paraplegia,  el  reflejo  rotuliano  en  unoe  notablemente  disminuido 
y  en  otros  abolido,  apir6tico8,  pulso  frecuente,  ruidos  del  coraz<$n  diamindidos,  dolor, 
en  todoe,  m&s  o  menoe  intenao  en  la  regi6n  epig^rtrica  que  ae  irradia  a  la  regi6n  pre- 
cordial." No  ae  pudieron  tomar  mayorea  antecedentee  epidemiol6gicoe  por  dificul- 
tades  de  idioma. 

Sin  embargo,  ante  el  caao  de  muerte  y  el  cuadro  deecrito,  era  16gico  penaar  que  hubo 
un  verdadero  brote  epid^mico  de  genuine  beriberi  dentro  del  vapor  Dewa. 

La  alimentaci6n  caai  excluaiva  de  la  tripulaci6n  era  el  arroz.  Intereaadoe  por  el 
reaultado  del  eetudio  de  loa  arrocea  virulentoe  y  no  virulentoa,  antea  mencionadoa,  y 
por  la  correlaci6n  hallada  entre  eaoa  reaultadoa  y  la  intenaidad  de  loa  brotea  berib^ricoa, 
tenia  para  noaotroe  un  gran  valor  el  eetudio  del  arroz  Dewa,  que  habla  aervido  de  caai 
excluaivo  alimento  a  eeoa  individuoa  de  au  dotaci6n,  atacadoa  de  beriberi,  en  epidemia 
reciente,  con  muerte,  y  en  recinto  bien  limitado. 

El  arroz  recogido  reault6  particularmente  virulento,  el  m^  virulento  de  loa  eatudi* 
adoa  por  noaotroa,  por  lo  que  vamoe  a  dar  algunoe  detallea  del  trabajo  experimental,, 
aprovechando'la  ocaai^n  para  aeflalar  particulares  intereaantea. 

OEBMEN. 

Gontenla  un  germen  amilozimo,  a  eaporo  reeiatente  a  la  temperatura  de  ebullici6n 
par  mia  de  20  minutoa,  que  deapu^  del  tercer  dia  de  germinacidn  adoptaba  formaa  de 
tabaco,  con  reacci6n  amiloidea  de  todo  el  elemento,  excepto  en  el  extreme  eaporulado. 

Eate  germen  reault6,  como  veremoa  comprobado  deapuda,  productor  de  conaiderable 
cantidad  de  aubatanciaa  t6xicaa  (beriberfgenaa?)  para  el  curiel. 

En  el  arroz  preparado,  hervido,  y  dejado  con  baatante  cantidad  de  agua,  1  :  4,  el 
germen  evolucion6.  Como  ea  natural,  eaa  evoluci6n  influye  i>oderoaamente  aobre  el 
medio,  en  el  cual  ae  acumulan  loa  productoa  que  ae  deaarrollan  al  atacar  el  germen- 
fermento  al  almid6n  del  arroz,  llegando  por  concentraci6n  de  eeoa  productoa,  deapu^ 
de  algunoa  dlaa,  a  hacerae  impropio  para  el  natural  deaenvolvimiento  biol6gico  del 
germen.    Guando  eato  aucede,  ocurre  polimorfiamo  por  involuci6n. 

El  germen  no  ae  deaarroll6  bien  cuando  utilizamoa  como  medio  de  cultivo  otroa 
medioe  amiUceoe,  ni  cuando  eaterilizamoa  el  anroz  en  agua,  bajo  preai6n.  Su  mejor 
medio  de  cultivo  ea  el  propio  arroz  que  debe  eaterilizarae  aeco,  en  el  autoclave  y  luego, 
aeco  y  eat^ril  cocido  con  agua  eat^ril. 

Se  comprende  que  cuando  el  grano  de  arroz  contiene  el  germen,  porque  viene 
naturalmente  infectado,  y  eatoa  aon  loa  caaoe  habitualea  de  nueetraa  pruebaa,  baata  con 
hervir  el  arroz,  tal  como  viene,  en  agua,  durante  20  minutoa  y  paaarlo  a  fraaco  eat^il. 

El  germen,  cultivado  en  agar,  paa6  a  la  forma  de  reaiatencia,  eaporulando,  ain  dar 
la  evoluci6n  morfol6gica  que  en  el  propio  cultivo  orizeo. 

En  reaumen,  el  germen  del  arroz  del  Dewa,  en  au  morfologia,  biologfa  y  reaccionea, 
fu^  aemejante,  ai  no  fu^  el  miamo,  a  loa  encontradoa  en  loa  arrocea  virulentoa  de  laa 
epidemiaa  de  Santa  Clara  y  de  Banea. 

Seguramente  que  el  germen  debe  de  exiatir,  de  manera  natural,  dentro  del  grano  de 
arroz,  infectdndoee,  quiz^,  en  loa  envaaaderoa  deapu^  de  pulimentado,  y  ea  probable 
que  la  corteza  (diacara)  y  principalmente  la  pelfcula  peric&rpica,  aean  contra  ello 
excelentea  protectorea. 

VIKXJLBNCIA. 

Eate  arroz  ae  ha  moetrado  aumamente  virulento. 

Via  intraperitoneal. — Por  via  intraperitoneal  ha  aide  muy  mortflero,  puee  no  a6lo  la 
cantidad  cUaica  de  16  c.  c.  del  agua  del  arroz  preparado  produjo  la  muerte  de  loa  curi- 
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«leB  inyectadoe,  sino  que  cantidades  de  10  y  hasta  de  5  c.  c,  con  861o  23  6  24  horaa  de 
preparado  el  arroz,  mataion  a  los  curielea,  en  1^,  5,  6  y  9  horaa. 
Doais  de  1  c.  c.  nada  produjeron. 

Inyeoddn  itUraperUoneal. 
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24 
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Do 

No.  3, 2  8 

...do 

Do 

No.  4!  2  8 

...do 

Dou 

No.  10,28 

J11U020 
...do 

No. 

No.  11,2  8 

No. 

iDIas. 

L06  fen6menofl  t6xicoe  fueron  los  miamos  que  los  provocados  por  los  anoces  tdxicos 
de  Santa  Clara  y  Banes.  A  voces  hay,  inmediatamente  despu^  de  hecha  la  inyecci6n, 
ligeros  fen6menoe  de  shock,  manifestados  por  alguna  inquietud  y  sobreenltos,  pero  son 
fendmenos  que  duran  muy  poco  tiempo. 

Los  propios  sfnioznas  tdxicos  no  aparecen,  nunca,  antes  de  la  media  hora  de  baber 
sido  inyectados,  y  se  suceden  de  la  sig:uiente  manera:  ligero  malestar  que  se  acentda 
r&pidamente,  lenta  progresiva  angustia,  respiraci6n  con  contragolpe  diafragm&tico, 
que  poco  a  poco  se  hace  mis  dificultosa,  eriaamiento  del  pelo  del  cuello  y  cara,  posicidn 
recogida  en  bola,  y  a  voces  con  aspecto  leonino,  ojos  hundidos,  sufrimiento,  martilleo 
de  la  cabeza  con  movimientoe  isdcronos  con  loe  golpes  diafragm&ticos,  caida  de  lado, 
agonfa  lenta,  y  muerte,  conjunto  sintom&tico  que  corresponde  segdn  parece  deducirae 
de  la  autopsia,  a  traatomoe  cardio-pulmonares.  No  ha  habido  retensidn  de  orina,  ni 
parilisis  intestinal. 

En  la  autopsia  encontramos:  exudado  en  las  pleuras,  en  cantidades  de  0.1, 0.2,  0.25, 
0.4  hasta  1.5  c.  c;  exudado  en  el  pericaidio,  en  cantidades  de  0.1,  0.2,  0.3  c.  c. 

Exudado. 
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,2 
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.2 

No.  a!  2a  8 

2 

No.  4, 2a  8 .*. 

.8 

No  transcribimos  el  resultado  de  la  medici6n  del  Ifquido  encontrado  en  el  peri- 
toneo,  porque  como  la  inyecci6n  ha  aido  hecha  por  esta  via,  no  ha  habido  tiempo, 
por  muerte  r&ptda,  a  la  total  absorcidn  del  liquido  inyectado.  Esa  medicidn  ea  impor- 
tante  en  loe  experimentados  por  la  via  subdural  y  g^strica. 

Los  demis  caracteres  de  autopsia  fueron  los  habituales  hallados  en  las  experienciaa 
con  los  arroces  de  Santa  Clara  y  Banes:  dllatacidn  del  coraz6n  derecho,  siempre  en 
m&B  o  menos  amplitud,  y  algunas  voces  de  la  auricula  izquierda  muy  inguigitada; 
venas  cavas  y  sus  grueeos  afluentes,  principalmente  los  de  la  superior,  sumamente 
inguigitadas,  encontrimdose  un  verdadero  molde  de  esos  vasos,  en  gran  parte  de  su 
trayecto,  hasta  el  coraadn,  formado  por  la  sangre  coagulada,  cuando  la  autopsia  ee 
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tezdia;  cuaudo  68  muy  reciente  la  muerte  hay  que  ser  muy  cuidadons  para  esa 
observacidn  de  plenitud  vascular  venosa,  pues  ea  considerable  la  diaminucidn  de  la 
coagulabilidad  sanguinea;  color  del  conuB^n,  paido  obscuro,  con  gran  congestidn  de 
SUB  paredes,  y  ocasional  equimosis  pequefio;  diafragma  la  mayor  parte  de  las  voces 
muy  abovedado,  reduciendo  considerablemente  el  espacio  de  la  cavidad  tor&xica; 
pulmones,  a  veces  muy  blancos,  pilidoe,  con  focos  bien  determinados  de  infartos 
hemorr^icos,  y,  al  corte,  como  enfisematosos,  otras  veces,  mia  congestionados; 
intestino  delgado,  principalmente  yeyuno,  e  fleon,  color  rojo,  hasta  rojo  vinoso,  y  el 
estdmago  con  algunas  zonas  congestlvas  que  llegan  en  algunos  casos  el  grade  de 
equimosis. 

Via  intracraneana. — ^Ha  side  menos  mortffera  que  la  intraperitoneal.  Los  curieles 
murieron  en  4),  8  y  9  horas  despu^  de  la  inyeccidn,  deede  gotas  hasta  0.1  c.  c.  del 
agua  de  arroz  vinilento,  de  43  horas  a  8  dias  de  preparado. 
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En  total:  de  7  inyectados,  murieron  4  solamente. 

La  tunica  de  la  inyecci6n  es  simple:  pi»ci6n  6sea,  puncidn  delicada  de  las  mem- 
branas  cerebrales  con  una  aguja  de  di8ecci6n  fina,  penetrando  muy  ligeramente  en  la 
substancia  cerebral,  de  manera  que  se  provoque  una  ligera  imtaci6n  de  la  viscera, 
sin  grave  traumatismo.  La  inyecci6n  del  agua  de  arroz  vinilento  preparado,  se  hace 
muy  cuidadoeamente,  sin  hacer  presidn  sobre  la  delicada  estructura  cerebral.  Quiz&s 
algunos  de  los  fracasos  experimentales  por  esta  via,  se  deban  a  un  exceso  de  precau- 
ci6n  de  este  particular  de  la  tunica. 

Guando,  a  pesar  de  todo  culdado,  se  ha  producido  un  traumatismo  grave,  se  pre- 
sentan,  inmediatamente  despu^  de  la  inyecci6n,  contracturas  fuertes  hacia  uno  u 
otro  lado,  hasta  convulaiones,  en  cuyo  caso  desechamos  al  animal  en  exi>erimentaci6n. 
Si  solamente  ae  presentan  ligerisimos  movimientos  de  inquietud,  de  tor8i6n  hacia 
uno  u  otro  lado,  ripidamente  fugaces,  se  deben  al  '^shock." 

Los  fen6menos  tdxicos,  se  presentaron  a  la  media  hora  de  la  inyecci6n. 

Los  slntomas  fueron:  Inquietud,  marcha  algo  par6tica  con  Ugero  titubeo  de  las 
extremidades  posterioree;  luego,  inmovilizacidn,  sin  par&lisis,  con  gran  malestar 
mientras  se  establecen  los  trastomos  respiratorlos  con  notables  movimientos  de  con- 
tiagolpe  dlafragmitico;  despu4s  se  echan  de  lado,  erizamiento,  etc.;  los  trastomos 
cardio-pulmonares  se  hacen  mis  graves,  y  agonizan  con  relativa  lentitud. 

Nunca,  en  ninguno  .de  los  casos,  (por  ninguna  de  las  tres  vlas  efectivas  para  el 
t6xico),  ha  habido  retenci6n  de  orina,  ni  parilisis  intestinal.  Al  contrario,  la  orina, 
abundante,  se  elimina  con  luerza,  siendo  tambi6n  muy  notable  el  aumento  del 
peristaltismo  intestinal.  La  orina,  examinada  mucha  veces,  no  ha  mostrado  sino 
ocasional  traza  de  albtimina. 

En  la  autopsia  encontramos:  exudado  pericdrdico  0.1,  0.2  y  0.25  c.  c;  y,  hecho 
muy  notable,  exudado  peritoneal  en  cantidad  de  2,  3  y  5  c.  c.  Todoe  estos  exudados 
perfectamente  Umpidos,  transparentes. 
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For  lo  demi0,  iguales  manifestaciones  visceiales  que  por  las  otras  vfas,  aunqe 
mucho  mis  ligera  la  congestion  del  intestine  delgado  y  de  los  mesenterios  corre- 
spondientes. 

Nada  se  encuentra  en  la  cavidad  craneal;  si  acaso,  el  sitio  de  la  inoculacidn  sefialado 
por  un  piinto  casi  impeiceptible;  pero,  por  lo  demis,  no  hay  apreciable  congesti6n 
ni  reblandecimiento  de  las  superficies  cerebrales. 

V\a  gdatriea, — Este  arroz  del  Detoa  ha  side  particularmente  t6xico,  administndo  en 
muy  diverao  tiempo  de  su  cocci6n,  por  la  via  gMrica,  preparando  previamente,  por 
imtaci6n,  el  aparato  digestive— en  algunos  casos  hasta  sin  prepaiaci6n. 

Todos  los  curieles  en  los  que  experimentamos  este  arroz,  por  esta  via,  murieron. 

La  irritacidn  gistrica  e  intestinal  ha  side  provocada  de  diversas  maneras:  admini^- 
trando  pequefia  cantidad,  (una  sola  vez),  de  una  soluci6n  clwhldrica  d^bil,  (3  a  5  por 
ciento,  en  agua,  o  en  alcohol  diluldo;  o  pimienta  molida  en  bastante  cantidad. 

Por  lo  general  no  se  di6  el  arroz  hasta  estar  seguro  de  que  el  curiel  estaba  bien; 
horas,  o  imo  o  dos  dfas,  despu^s  de  administrar  el  irritante. 

El  arroz  hay  que  ponerlo,  ya  preparado,  en  la  boca  del  curiel,  pues  raras  voces  lo 
comen  espont&neamente,  y  el  Uquido,  rico  en  los  principios  t6xicos  solubles,  se  da 
por  medio  de  un  gotero. 

Administramos  el  airoz,  una  sola  vez,  diariamente,  por  lo  general  por  la  mafiana, 
en  dosis  variable,  lo  mia  corriente,  15  6  20  c.  c.  o  mis,  del  agua  de  arroz,  y  otro  volumeu 
igual  del  grano,  en  muy  divenos  dias  de  preparaci6n,  2, 3, 4,  etc.,  aunque  por  logeneral^ 
uaamos  el  preparado,  entre  los  3  y  los  8  dias,  en  que  es  mayor  su  virulencia. 

Lo  m4s  importante  en  todas  estas  experiencias,  es  que  se  mantienen,  constante- 
mente,  a  los  curieles,  en  la  condiciones  de  vida  acoetumbrada.  La  alimentaci6a 
habitual  les  fu^  dejada  abundante.  Nunca  dejaron  los  curieles,  si  se  ponian  en  sub 
cajas,  inmediatamente  despu^s  de  administrado  el  arroz  vinilento,  aun  en  dosis 
considerables,  de  comer  con  avidez  la  yerba  o  maloja  que  tanto  les  satisface.  Sin 
embaiigo,  por  lo  general,  dejamos  un  perlodo  de  1,  2  6  3  horas  antes  de  volverlos  a  su 
dieta  acostumbrada. 

Los  fen6menos  presentados  fueron  los  mismos  que  los  ya  descritos  producidos  por 
otras  vlas  de  inyeccidn,  pero,  en  todos  los  casos  de  esta  via  g&strica,  durante  las  crisis, 
medianas,  graves,  o  gravfsimas,  se  ha  manifestado  un  sfntoma  muy  importante,  la 
paresia  de  las  extremidades  posteriores,  paresia  que  nimca  encontramos,  intensa,  entre 
los  sintomas  producidos  por  la  via  intraperitoneal  o  intracraneana.  La  paresia  se 
manifiesta  por  dificultad  en  sosteneise  sobre  las  patas  posteriores,  cuando  camina, 
tambale^doee  el  cuarto  tiasero  durante  la  marcha;  a  voces  les  obliga  a  i^eferir  la 
inmovilidad,  pero,  enti^ndase  bien  nunca  llega  a  haber  pardlisis. 

Esta  paresia,  asf  como  cierto  grade  de  inconciencia  y  los  trastomos  respiratorios, 
erizamiento,  etc.,  dura  horas,  hasta  10  y  12,  pero  al  fin  pasa,  para  reproducirse^ 
riempre  con  gran  aspecto  de  gravedad,  despu^  de  unos  dias;  son  verdaderas  crisia 
que  se  repiten  muy  graves,  2, 3,  o  m4s  voces,  sin  que,  ya  lo  dijimos,  haya  periodicidad 
fija  en  la  6poca  en  que  viene  cada  crisis,  producida  tras  la  toma  del  arroz  vinilento,  na 
Buspendido,  sine  ocasionalmente,  en  su  diaria  administraci6n;  al  fin,  en  una  de  esas 
crisis,  la  gravedad  se  hace  extrema,  y  la  agonla  aparente  de  tantas  ocasiones  se  bace 
efectivamente  mortal. 
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En  la  autopsia  encontramoe;  exudado  peridtrdico,  hasta  0.5  c.  c;  y,  peritoneal, 
hasta  4  y  5  c.  c;  en  cambio,  en  ningt&n  caeo  hubo  exudado  pleuial(7). 

?  Cu^  66  la  patogenia  de  eaos  f en6meno8  de  intoxicaci6n  por  la  via  gMrica,  preeenta- 
doe  por  eee  gnipo  experimental;  via  g^ustrica,  dnica  por  donde  ha  de  infectarse  el 
hombre,  de  beriberi? 

Aunque  creemos  que  seguramente  eeoe  fen6menoe  ban  de  obedecer  a  algtin  mecan- 
ismo  en  el  que  juegue  principal  papel  la  preparaci6n  del  elemento  nervioeo,  no  nos  ha 
sido  posible  comprobar  la  oportiinidad  en  que  aparece  esa  condici6n. 

En  nuestras  experiencias  por  via  g&strica,  ante  los  efectivoe  y  numeroeoe  hechos  de 
muerte  (10  casos),  provocadoe  por  el  arroz,  no  hemes  podido  dilucidar,  si  para  que 
exista  la  predisposicidn  al  t6xico — ^me  refiero  exclusivamente  en  la  producci^n  de 
forma  aguda — ^ha  de  haber,  solamente,  irritaci6n  especial  de  la  mucosa  gastro  intestinal 
para  que  el  t6xico  actde  aobre  los  filetes  nerviosos,  o  tambi^n,  alguna  especial  sensibili- 
2aci6n  de  estos  filetes  nerviosos. 

Unas  veces — pocas — las  administraciones  del  arroz  virulento  mataron  a  los  animales, 
al  poco  tiempo — ^uno  o  dos  dlas — de  hab^rseles  administrado  el  irritante  de  la  mucosa 
digeetiva,  tal  parece  que  por  acci6n  directa  del  t6xico  aobre  el  elemento  nervioso 
iiritado.  Recordemos  que  este  mecanismo  ha  sido  comprobado  mtiltiples  veces  en  la 
producci6n  de  diversas  poHneuritis.  Babinsld '  al  tratar  sobre  las  neuritis  perif^cas, 
en  un  importantisimo  capltulo,  dice,  que  a  veces  hay  acci6n  electiva  de  las  substancia, 
tdxicas  sobre  los  extremes  perifMcos  nervioeos,  lo  mismo  que  una  infecci6n,  o  una 
intoxicaci6n,  pueden  obrar,  localmente,  sobre  esos  nervios;  y,  tambi^n  Pitres  y  Vail- 
lard  dicen:  ''contraiiamente  a  la  opini6n  generalmente  aceptada,  los  nervios  sufrens 
muy  f&cilmente,  cuando  se  les  pone  en  contacto  con  ciertoe  reactivos  (quimicos, 
t6xico8),  las  alteraciones  nutritivas  y  degenerativas  que  se  tiene  costumbre  de  con- 
siderar  como  efectos  de  la  inflamaci6n." 

Pero,  tambi^n  es  cierto,  que  otras  veces — en  la  mayorfa  de  nuestros  cases  experi- 
mentalee  por  la  via  g&strica— al  empezar  la  administraci6n  del  airoz  t6xico,  los  animales 
no  revelaron  ningtin  sfntoma,  aun  cuando  previamente  les  dimes  substancias  irritantes 
gistrican,  y  a  peear  de  ingerir,  diariamente,  y  durante  muchos  dlas — 12,  14  y  mia — 
grandee  cantidades  del  arroz  virulento^  hasta  que,  un  dla,  tras  la  administraci6n  del 
•noz,  estallaron  los  sintomas  t6xicoe,  poni^ndoee  graves,  pareciendo  inminente  la 
muerte.  Desde  este  primer  ataque,  que  siempre  pa86— ya  lo  hemes  dicho — se  repi- 
tififon  otros,  mientras  administramos  el  arroz  t6xico,  sin  periodicidad  en  la  ^poca  de 
las  aparicionee  sucesivas,  hasta  morir  en  imo  de  ellos. 

^Se  ha  producido  en  estos  cases,  en  que  tris  la  irritaci6n  preparatoria,  no  se  presen- 
taron  fen6menos  mortales  con  las  primeras  administraciones  del  arroz  virulento,  una 
Bonsibilizaci^n  tardla,  especial,  del  elemento  nervioso,  producida  por  esas  primeras 
administraciones  del  arroz  virulento  ? 
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For  lo  demifl,  congestion  pasiva  subcutinea,  y  muy  notable  de  los  afluentee  de  la 
vena  cava  superior;  coraz6n  derecho  dilatado;  diafragma  alto;  pulmones,  por  lo 
general  p&Udos,  a  veces  mis  o  menos  intensam^te  congestionados,  con  zonas  henuMrri- 
gicas.  El  coraz6n  muy  rojo  y  vascularizado;  estOmago  y  parte  del  intestino  delgado 
contienen  exudado  gleroso  con  partfculas  de  arroz,  y  muchos  hematies,  que  pueden 
ser  tanto  de  origen  congestivo  como  debido  a  lesiones  post-mortem;  alguna  congestidn 
del  intestino  delgado  y  del  mesenteric  coiiespondiente.  A  veces  al  corte,  los  pulmones 
parecen  insuflados,  crepitan,  y  recuerdan  los  pulmones  de  la  anafilairia  su^ca. 

El  proceso  total,  desde  la  primera  dosis  del  arroz  virulento,  por  la  via  gistrica,  hasta 
la  muerte  del  curiel,  en  estos  casos  prolongados,  a  crisis  repetidas,  ha  durado  pr&cticar 
mente  dos  meses;  hubo  un  case  de  1}  mes,  y  otro,  prolongado,  de  4  meses,  sin  que 
presentaran  nunca  atrofia  ni  par&lisis,  ni — salvo  case  excepcional — emaciaci6n. 

Y  terminamos,  seiiores,  sin  pretender  por  un  momento,  que  hajramos  dado  sobre  el 
importante  problema  de  la  etiologfa  del  beriberi,  vatiosas  conclusiones. 

S61o  hemes  querido  exponer,  modestamente,  ante  ustedes  las  pruebas  y  comtm- 
pruebas  que  anteceden,  y  que  son  sugestivas,  i)orque  en  medio  del  complejo  aspecto 
del  asunto  tratado,  se  destaca,  sin  embargo,  determinada  uniformidad. 

A  la  inconstancia  o  a  la  poca  intensidad  de  los  casos  humanos,  ha  correspondido  el 
fracaso  en  encontrar  muestras  de  arroz  virulento  en  el  sentldo  en  que  lo  hemos  venido 
estudiando;  y,  en  cambio,  a  la  intensidad  y  mantenimiento  del  brote  epid6mico  ha 
correspondido  la  virulencia  del  arroz  recogido.  ^Es  pura  coincidencia,  o  se  tratar£ 
de  una  verdadera  relaci6n  de  causa  a  efecto? 

A  la  investigaciOn  respondieron  las  muestras  virulentas  del  arroz,  de  manera  igual, 
precisa:  presencia  de  un  germen-fermento  a  esporo  resistente  a  la  temperatura  de 
ebullici6n — por  lo  tanto,  arroz  no  esterilizable  por  la  cocci6n;  producci6n  en  ese  airos 
cocido  de  substandas  que  matan  a  los  animales  experimentales,  de  manera  brutal, 
con  paresia  de  las  extremidades  posteriores,  fen6meno6  cardio-pulmonares,  lesiones 
agudas  del  corazOn,  derrames  serosos,  principalmente  pericirdico. 

^Escapari  el  hombre  a  semejante  proceso? 

Indudablemente  habri  causas  que  influyan  en  activar  la  producci6n  del  t6xico,  o 
en  poner  la  mucosa  gastro-intestinal  en  condiciones  de  mayor  o  menor  sensibilidad 
del  elemento  nervioso  sobre  el  que  parece  actuar  el  t6xico,  de  manera  que  la  acci6n 
de  ^te  se  manifieste  mis  o  menos  ripidamente  grave,  mortal. 

No  debemos  olvidar,  para  explicamos  posibles  mecanismos,  que  tambi6n  en  el 
aparato  digestive  de  los  grandes  consumidores  de  arroz  hay  gran  cantidad  de  este  grano 
sobre  cuyos  principios  amiliceos  deberin  actuar  los  fermentos  que  en  grandes  canti- 
dades  hemos  visto  contiene  cuando  esti  infectado,  resultando  de  este  mode  el  organimno 
preparado,  para  que  sobrevengan  formas  cr6nicas  o  sub-agudas,  o  para  que — si  se 
producen  algunas  de  las  causas  prediiponentes,  aun  no  bien  determlnadas,  a  que 
aludimos  en  el  pirrafo  anterior — estalle  la  forma  aguda. 

Le  Dantec  *  encontnS  gran  cantidad  de  arroz,  sin  digerir,  en  excrementos  berib^ricos, 
y  de  ellos  aisl6  un  germen  amilozimo.  Por  otra  parte  Metchnikoff ,  con  sus  importantes 
estudios  sobre  la  flora  litil  intestinal,  da  fundamentos  para  pensar  que  es  posible  la 
aclimataci6n  de  un  germen  amilozimo,  en  un  intestino  caigado  de  material  amiliceo, 
de  la  misma  manera  que  se  provoca  la  aclimatadOn  del  bacilo  bulgirico  para  sus  titdlee 
actuaciones  sobre  la  leche. 

Resulten  no  ciertas  estas  consideraciones  apuntadas,  no  del  todo  hipot^ticas,  sine 
fundadas  en  razones  lOgicas  de  analogla,  y  en  pruebas  experimentales,  la  intencidn 
definitiva  y  concluyente  de  este  trabajo,  es  exponer,  que  en  el  estudio  de  los  g^rmenee 
amilozmios  que  se  encuentran  en  el  anoz,  y  en  el  analftico  y  exprimental  de  las 
substancias  t6xicas  que  producen,  hay  que  buscar  m^,  antes  de  dar  por  cerradoe  los 
capltulos  importantfsimos  de  la  patogenia  y  etiologfa  del  beriberi. 


^  Le  Dantec:  Patholo^e  exotique. 
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Tlie  Chaibmak.  The  reading  of  the  next  paper,  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  on  ''Chemical  Nature  of  the 
Vitamines/'  will  conclude  the  symposium.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
relinquishing  the  chair  to  that  distinguished  investigator  of  Cuba, 
Dr.  Lebredo.    Dr.  Lebredo  will  preside. 


CONCERNING  THE  CHEMICAL  NATURE  OF  THE  VITAMINES. 

By  ROBERT  R.  WILLIAMS, 

Bureau  of  ChemUtry,  Washington  ^  D.  C. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  the  isolation  of  vitamines  from  yeast  or  rice  poliahings 
have  proven  so  serious  that  success  seemed  doubtful  until  a  clearer  idea  should  be 
gained  of  the  chemical  nature  of  these  interesting  and  important  substances. 
Accordingly  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  preparation  and  testing  of  synthetic 
substances,  which  appeared  likely  to  display  some  curative  properties  similar  to 
the  vitamine  fraction  of  natural  foodstuffs. 

Two  facts  were  considered  of  primary  importance  in  determining  the  direction 
of  the  work.  The  first  of  these  was  that  the  curative  substance  is  probably  a  pyridine 
derivative,  since  the  curative  fraction  of  rice  polishings  contains  nicotinic  acid,'  and 
has  been  found  to  develop  a  pyiidine-like  odor. 

The  benzene  or  six-carbon  atom  ring  is  found  in  many  tissues  of  all  forms  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  It  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  most  proteins,  and  in  plants  occurs 
widely  in  the  form  of  tannins,  or  the  extractives  which  give  distinctive  colors,  odors, 
and  flavors.  Heterocylic  nuclei  containing  nitrogen,  notably  pyrrol,  indol,  purine, 
and  pyrimidine,  are  encountered  very  generally  in  animal  tissue.  On  the  other 
hand  the  pyridine  ring,  consisting  of  one  nitrogen  and  five  carbon  atoms^  has  a  very 
limited  distiibution. 

Many  natural  vegetable  bases  are  pyridine  derivatives,  including  most  of  the 
powerful  alkaloids,  such  as  nicotine,  strychnine,  and  atropine.  However,  such  sub- 
stances are  of  a  strictly  limited  occurrence,  and  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  sug- 
gested that  any  pyridine  derivative  may  have  any  general  importance  in  normal 
physiological  processes. 

A  second  hint  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  blue  color  reaction  given  by 
antineuritic  foodstuffs  when  treated  with  phoephotungstic  add  and  alkali  seems  to 
be  rather  closely  associated  with  the  potent  constituents.'  Since  this  reaction  and 
the  similar  reaction  with  phosphomolybdic  add  '  are  known  to  be  produced  by 
substances  containing  hydroxyl  groups  in  the  benzene  ring,  it  was  not  surprising  to 
find  that  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  pyridine  also  give  one  or  both  reactions  according 
to  the  number  and  position  of  the  substituted  hydroxyl  groups. 

Accordingly  a  series  of  pyridine  derivatives  was  prepared  and  the  therapeutic 
action  of  each  individual  roughly  tested  on  polyneuritic  pigeons  by  the  administra- 
tion of  doses  of  from  1  to  10  milligrams  by  intramuscular  injection.  In  some  cases 
doses  of  10  to  100  milligrams  were  administered  by  mouth  as  a  supplementary  test. 
The  series  included  nicotinic,  cinchomeric,  quinolinic,  6  hydroxy  nicotinic  and 
citrazinic  adds,  a  hydroxy  pyridine,  glutazine,  2,  4,  6,  trihydroxy  pyridine  and  its 

iSmokl,  Shlmamura^aiid  Odake.  Biochem.  Zeitsch.  (1912)43,  89.  Drummond  and  Funk,  Biochem. 
Jour.  (1914),  8, 608  and  ebewhere. 

>  Funk,  loc.  dt.    FoUn  and  MeOaUom,  jr.    Jour.  Biol.  Chem.  (1912)  11,  285;  13, 363. 

>FoUii  and  Denis.  Jour.  BloL  Chem.  (1912)  12,  239.  Funk  and  IfcOUum.  Biochem.  Jour.  (1913) 
7,366. 
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anhydride  and  finally  2,  3,  4  tiihydroxy  pyridine  and  the  so-called  tetrahydioxy 
pyridine.  . 

Nicotinic,  cinchomeric,  and  quinolinic  acids  were  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of 
nicotine,  quinine,  and  qiiinoline,  respectively,'  and  citrazinic  acid  from  citric  add.* 
The  methods  of  Pechmann  and  Stokes  >  were  followed  for  the  preparation  of  ethyl 
amino  /3  hydroxy  glutamate,  glutazine,  2,  4,  6  trihydroxypyridine  and  its  anhydride. 
Tetrahydroxy-pyridine  and  2,  3,  4  trihydroxy  pyridine  were  produced  by  the 
method  of  Ost  *  from  the  nitroso  derivative.  In  the  distillation  of  meconic  add 
for  this  purpose  the  modification  of  Peratoner  and  T.eone  »  was  used.  Better  methods 
than  those  of  Obt  are  offered  by  Peratoner  and  Castellana  •  for  the  production  of 
hydroxycomenic  acid,  from  which  by  suitable  modification  of  Ost's  second  method 
fair  yields  of  2,  3,  4  trihydroxypyridine  may  be  obtained.  These  methods  are  being 
studied,  as  are  those  of  Collie,^  Tickle  and  Collie,' Lapworth  and  Collie,*  and  Baron, 
Remfry,  and  Thorpe."  Coumalic  add  was  used  for  making  6  hydroxynicotinic 
add,"  by  the  distillation  of  which  a  hydroxy  pyridine  is  readily  obtained." 

The  tert  animals  used  were  pigeons  in  which  polyneuritis  was  developed  by- 
feeding  ad  libitum  on  white  rice.  In  all  cases  the  disease  was  allowed  to  run  its  course 
till  the  animals  were  unable  to  stand  or  make  controlled  movement  of  the  legs  or 
wings.  In  such  cases  death  usually  follows  within  24  hours  and  may  occur  at  any 
moment.  A  number  of  times  birds  died  in  the  experimenter's  hands  before  treat- 
ment could  be  administered.  During  and  after  treatment  the  birds  were  continued 
on  a  diet  of  white  rice,  and  under  such  conditions  a  redevelopment  of  the  symptcKns 
can  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  Since  forced  feeding  was  not  resorted  to  on 
account  of  the  time  necessary  to  care  for  a  large  number  of  birds  in  this  way,  it  was 
occasionally  the  case  that  the  pigeons  became  very  weak  and  emaciated  before  the 
symptoms  developed  to  the  desired  point.  Such  cases  are  not  of  course  etrictiy 
comparable  with  those  of  sudden  development  in  which  the  animals  retain  a  great 
deal  of  their  original  strength  and  vigor,  though  losing  muscular  control,  and  a  meas- 
ure of  uncertainty  is  thereby  introduced  in  occasional  cases.  On  treating  polyneuritic 
pigeons  with  the  substances  above  mentioned  definite  evidence  of  curative  power 
was  noted  in  the  case  of  a  hydroxy,  2,  4,  6  trihydroxy,  and  2,  3, 4  trihydroxy  pyridine. 
The  remainder  of  the  series  showed  no  effect.  But  as  will  be  seen  later  such  negative 
evidence  in  the  case  of  any  hydroxy  pyridine  derivative  can  not  be  r^arded  as 
conclusive.  The  first  of  the  curative  substances  tested  was  a  hydroxy  pyridine. 
Three  birds  were  treated  with  excellent  results.  Three  others,  however,  showed 
little  or  no  improvement.  On  proceeding  with  the  series  to  the  polyhydroxy  com- 
pounds a  rapid  striking  cure  was  obtained  with  a  preparation  of  2,  4,  6  trihydroxy 
pyridine,  followed  by  several  partial  or  complete  fulures.  A  second  and  third  fresh 
preparation,  however,  produced  two  and  three  fairly  rapid  cures,  respectively.  A  sin- 
gle fresh  preparation  of  2, 3,  4  trihydroxy  pyridine  was  administered  to  three  pigeons 
simultaneously,  one  pigeon  receiving  2  milligrams,  the  second  1  milligram,  and  the 
third  one-half  milligram.  The  following  morning  the  first  bird  was  dead,  while  the 
second  and  third  had  completely  recovered  from  all  paralytic  symptoms. 

1  Weldel.  Annalen  (1S73),  165,  330.    Weidel  and  Schmidt  Berichte  (1879),  12, 1146.    Hoogewerff  and 
Dorp.  Rec    Trav.  Chim.    Pays  Bas.  (1882),  1, 107. 
s  Behrmaim  and  Hobnann.    Berichte  (1884),  17, 2687. 

•  Berichte  (1885),  18, 2291,  and  (1886)  19, 2094. 

4  Joor.  f.  Prakt.  Chem.  (1879)  (2)  19, 203,  and  (1883)  (2)  27,  257. 

•  Qaaz.  Chim.  Ital.  (1894)  24,  II,  75. 

•  Idem  (1906)  36. 1, 21. 

'  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  London  (1891)  50, 617. 

•  Idem  (1902)  81, 1004. 
»  Idem  (1897)  71,  838. 
w  Idem  (1904)  85,  1726. 

"  Pechmann  and  Welsh  Berichte  (1884)  17, 2384. 
u  Pechmann  and  Baltser  Berichte  (1891)  24, 8144. 
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In  each  case  all  the  cures  obtained  were  of  those  pigeons  which  were  first  treated 
with  a  given  preparation,  while  those  treated  with  the  same  preparation  a  few  days  or 
weeks  later  invariably  received  no  benefit.  It  was  obvious  that  the  substances  had 
changed  in  some  manner  so  as  to  lose  the  curative  power.  As  there  was  no  evidence 
of  decomposition,  it  seemed  probable  that  it  was  due  to  a  tautomeric  change;  that  is, 
a  rearrangement  of  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  without  any  actual  disruption  of  the 
molecule  into  simpler  substances.  Such  rearrangements  are  well  known  in  many 
chemical  substances,  and  have  greatly  interested  organic  chemists  for  the  past  dec- 
ade. No  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  possibility  of  a  biological  significance  of 
such  transformations,  though  they  appear  to  be  just  such  reactions  as  might  easily 
occur  within  the  animal  organism.  Many  of  them  take  place  with  the  greatest  of  ease 
and  without  resort  to  the  violent  methods  ordinarily  employed  in  our  laboratories. 

The  existence  of  such  a  tautomerism  in  the  hydroxy  pyridines  has  long  been  recog- 
nized in  a  general  way.  It  has  been  observed  that  these  substances  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances react  as  hydroxy  or  enol  compounds,  under  others  as  ketones.  However, 
no  one  has  regarded  it  possible  that  the  two  forms  could  exist  in  a  free  isolated  state  as 
two  distinct  individuals.  Each  of  the  hydroxy  pyridines  is  described  in  the  literature 
as  one  substance  of  definite  though  dual  properties.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
literature,  however,  suggested  that  this  was  not  the  case.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
study  the  tautomerism  of  some  one  of  the  curative  substances  more  thoroug^y  than 
had  been  done  previously.  Fortius  purpose  a  hydroxy  pyridine  was  chosen.  This 
substance  has  been  administered  to  about  80  pigeons  under  varying  conditions  and 
certain  important  facts  have  come  to  light. 

It  is  prejMired  by  fusing  6  hydroxy  nicotinic  acid  and  distilling  the  residue  after  the 
evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  has  ceased.  The  oily  distillate  presently  solidifies  to  a 
mass  largely  made  up  of  prism  crystals  but  often  containing  a  few  needle  forms.  The 
residue  condensing  in  the  neck  of  the  distilling  fiask  after  completion  of  the  process 
always  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  needles.  The  crystalline  mass  of  prisms  on  being 
melted  and  allowed  to  cool,  again  solidifies  to  a  mass,  now  consisting  largely  of  needles. 
If  this  remelted  mass  is  dissolved  in  benzene  and  recrystallized  therefrom  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ligroin,  needles  are  found  to  predominate  in  the  beautiful  crystalline  precipitate. 
With  care  the  needles  may  be  obtained  absolutely  free  from  prisms.  From  the  mother 
liquor  on  concentration  prisms  separate  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  form  by 
filtering  from  the  hot  solvent,  as  the  small  residuum  of  needles  dissolves  freely  in  the 
hot  mixture  of  ligroin  and  benzene.  The  needles  after  washing  freely  with  petroleum 
ether  and  drying  rapidly  in  a  vacuum  desiccator,  melt  sharply  at  106°  to  107°.  The 
prisms  melt  at  the  same  temperature  but  less  sharply,  and  Uie  melting  point  varies 
slightly  with  the  speed  with  which  the  temperature  of  the  melting  point  bath  is  raised. 
Evidently  prisms  are  converted  into  needles  very  rapidly  by  dry  heat.  On  allowing 
the  solid  needle  iorm  to  stand  for  a  few  days  in  an  open  vessel  or  cork-stoppered  bottle, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  crystal  form  has  undergone  a  change.  The  needles  which 
were  originally  clear  and  sharply  defined  are  marked  by  transverse  lines  of  cleavage. 
In  the  course  of  10  to  20  days  they  become  roughly  needle  shaped  aggregates  of  prisms. 
The  rate  of  this  change  seems  to  depend  greatly  on  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  crystals.  By  exclusion  of  moisture  the  transition  takes 
place  much  more  slowly,  if  at  all.  A  water  solution  of  needles  on  slow  evaporation 
deposits  only  prisms. 

If  the  two  forms  of  crystals  are  titrated  in  the  cold  with  alcoholic  bromine  according 
to  the  method  of  Kurt  Meyer  ^  neither  absorbs  appreciable  amounts  of  bromine  in- 
stantaneously. The  prism  form  absorbs  bromine  gradually  and  the  needle  form  still 
more  slowly.  Neither  ionn  can  therefore  be  the  hydroxy  or  enol  form.  However,  on 
dissolving  either  form  in  an  excess  of  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide  of  known  strength 

lAmulcn  (1011),  880, 212. 
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and  titrating  in  the  cold  with  bromine,  instantaneouB  absorption  occura  in  excess  of 
that  reqtiiied  by  the  caustic  soda,  a  hydroxy  pyridine  in  alcoholic  sodium  hydroxide 
solution  is  unquestionably  largely  in  the  enol  form.  Presumably  all  the  metallic  salts 
are  likewise  enols,  a  presumption  which  is  in  accord  with  the  known  facts  in  r^ard  to 
other  enol-keto  tautomera .  If  the  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  is  just  neu- 
tralized with  cold  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  detectable  amounts  of  the  free  enol  form 
are  momentarily  present  as  determined  by  bromine  titration.  The  existence  of  any 
considerable  proportions  of  the  enol  form  in  the  free  state  appears  to  be  brief  in  all 
neutral  solvents  and  no  method  has  been  found  for  its  isolation.  Since  a  hydroxy 
pyridine  is  a  base  as  well  as  an  acid,  it  forms  well-defined  salts  with  strong  adds. 
Whether  these  salts  are  partly  salts  of  the  enol  form  can  not  be  determined  by  titri- 
metic  methods  since  the  presence  of  the  acid  makes  the  determination  of  an  end 
point  impossible.  If  these  salts  are  not  partly  enols  they  are  at  least  transformed 
into  enols  with  the  greatest  rapidity  during  titration. 

It  therefore  appears  that  there  exist  not  two  but  three  tautomeric  forms  of  a  hydroxy 
pyridine  for  which  we  may  readily  imagine  structural  formulee  *  expressing  intm- 
molecular  rearrangement.  However,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  no  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  by  attempting  to  assign  a  definite  pictorial  representation  to 
each  of  the  three  forms. 

By  simple  means  we  may  cause  any  desired  form  to  predominate  and  may  pass 
through  the  cycle  repeatedly.  Each  exists  in  equilibritim  with  the  others  in  relative 
quantities  depending  on  conditions.  We  shall  understand  their  relationships  hilly 
only  after  finding  a  method  for  determining  each  of  the  three  forms  quantitively  under 
varying  conditions.    At  present  we  can  measure  only  the  amount  of  enol. 

To  a  degree  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  the  curative  power  of  each  of  the  three 
forms.  Several  preparations  of  freshly  crystallized  needles  dissolved  in  water  imme- 
diately before  injection  have  been  administered  to  14  polyneuritic  pigeons  in  doees 
of  1  to  2  milligrams.  Improvement  or  cure  resulted  in  every  case,  as  evidenced 
by  change  in  weight,  paralytic  symptoms,  and  appetite.  In  general,  the  action 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  unhydrolysed  extract  of  rice  polishings, 
though  somewhat  more  rapid.  Most  of  the  birds  reached  an  optimum  from  1  to  3 
days  after  treatment,  and  after  a  single  dose  of  1  to  2  milligrams  lived  from  5  to  10  dajns. 
Three  birds  were  partially  cured  a  second  and  third  time  after  redevelopment  of  severe 
symptoms  and  lived  11,  13,  and  15  days,  respectively,  after  the  first  onset  of  the 
disease.  However,  six  cures  differed  markedly  from  the  others  obtained  with  a 
hydroxy  pyridine.  The  first  evidences  of  improvement  were  noticed  in  from  40 
minutes  to  2  hours  after  injection,  when  the  animab  began  to  assume  nearly  normal 
attitudes.  At  intervals  spasms  of  spastic  movement  occurred,  which  gradually 
became  less  frequent  and  less  prolonged,  and  in  the  course  of  from  3  to  12  hours  ceased 
altogether.  After  this  time  the  birds  did  not  differ  markedly  in  condition  from  those 
in  which  less  rapid  cures  were  obtained.  The  gain  in  weight  and  other  evidences  of 
improvement  were  of  the  same  character.  The  rapid  cures  obtained  with  2,  4,  6, 
toihydroxy  pyridine  above  reported  were  attended  by  the  same  symptoms.  Protec- 
tive experiments  on  healthy  birds  on  a  white-rice  diet  have  not  yet  been  made. 

The  physiological  effect  of  the  enol  form  can  only  be  guessed  so  long  as  it  remains 
unposaible  to  obtain  it  free  from  the  other  forms  and  in  a  more  or  less  permanent  state. 
Injections  of  1  milligram  in  caustic-soda  solution  produced  fairly  rapid  cures  in  two 
h^^wi^*^-  ^,^f '^^i^^  by  °^outh  of  10  milUgrams  in  caustic  soda  followed 
tL^^  u  "^  ^^,^«>f  ff?<^ted  more  rapid  cures  than  tiie  needle  form  usually  gives. 
I^L^JaI  'Tf"^  adminiBtered  to  three  pigeons  in  doses  of  20  milligrai^^h, 
^^l^W   ,^^^^^  Twohadrecove^Slfr^mth^ 

paralyais  the  foUowing  day  and  lived  3  and  7  days,  respectively.    One  died  5  houi» 

iKaufiMimBwichte  (1908)30,10(12.     !>«*«.  J.  Pr.  Ch,  (WOO)  02,  280. 
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after  treatment.  No  Tery  satiafactory  ooncluflion  can  be  drawn  from  these  experi* 
mentB  on  account  of  the  disturbing  factor  of  the  toxicity  of  caustic  soda  and  silver. 
The  former  produced  severe  inflammation  of  the  tissues  with  which  it  came  in  contact, 
and  the  latter  evidenced  a  general  toxic  action  as  was  to  be  expected.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  indubitable  relief  of  the  typical  paralytic  symptoms,  and  this  action  on  the 
whole  appeared  as  rapid  as  that  obtained  by  treatment  with  the  needle  form.  I 
ip«8  led  to  suspect  that  the  enol  form  is  the  n^dly  curative  one  and  that  the  needle 
fonn  is  beneficial  by  reason  of  its  gradual  transfonnation  into  the  enol  in  the  tissues. 
However,  this  is  very  uncertain. 

The  prism  form  has  been  tested  on  some  30  birds  under  varying  conditions.  Doses 
of  from  0.5  to  100  milligrams  have  been  tried  by  injection  and  by  mouth.  Injections 
in  water  have  been  made  immediately  after  solution,  after  standing  several  days,  after 
boilii^,  and  after  heating  under  steam  pressure.  Injections  in  mineral  oil  and  in 
latty  acid  have  also  been  tried.  In  no  case  was  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  any 
benefit.  When  large  doses  were  administered,  the  action  seemed  distinctly  adverse 
in  several  cases,  as  the  birds  died  sooner  than  was  expected.  Doses  of  10  milligrams 
injected  into  healthy  birds,  however,  produced  no  gross  toxic  symptoms. 

This  absolute  lack  of  curative  properties  is  very  striking  and  suggestive.  It  is  ap- 
parent from  the  exi)erimental  evidence  that  the  tautomeric  forms  exist  in  equilibrium 
and  that  there  is  fairly  rapid  transformation  in  any  direction.  One  would  therefore 
suppose  that  the  prism  form  would,  when  injected  into  the  body,  rapidly  convert 
itself  into  the  curative  form  as  the  latter  was  removed  from  solution  by  absorption  in 
the  tiasues  or  fluids  requiring  it.  That  such  is  not  the  case  suggests  very  strongly  that 
the  pathological  conditions  of  i>olyneuritis  are  not  due  to  a  deficiency  of  a  substance 
per  u,  but  to  a  lack  of  a  certain  type  of  potential  energy  which  only  that  substance  can 
supply.  In  other  words,  one  is  led  to  surmise  that  it  is  the  potentiality  of  tautomeric 
change  that  produces  the  desired  result.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  many  purine  and  pyrimidine  derivatives,  some  of  which  Funk  has  reported  to 
be  partially  curative  for  polyneuritis,'  are  also  theoretically  capable  of  a  similar  tau- 
tomerism.  That  these  substances  are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  enol-keto  tautomeis 
18  very  strongly  indicated  by  well-known  reactions  of  uric  acid,  for  example.  The 
existence  of  a  third  tautomer  is  not  excluded  by  theoretical  considerations,  but  lacks 
the  support  of  any  experimental  evidence. 

It  appeared  not  unlikely  that  other  hydroxy  pyridines  might  prove  more  easily 
controlled.  Accordingly  ^  and  y  hydroxy  pyridine  and  a  a  dimethyl  y  hydroxy 
pyridine  or  y  lutidone  have  been  prepared  and  are  being  tested.  They  show  curative 
properties  only  under  certain  conditions.  Each  crystalliEes  in  two  different  forms 
and  forms  metallic  salts  which  absorb  bromine  rapidly  in  cold  alcohol.  In  every  way 
they  appear  to  be  strict  anologues  of  a  hydroxy  pyridine 

Dr.  Lebbedo.  The  discussion  is  now  open  on  these  papers.  I  will 
ask  Dr.  Guiteras  to  preside. 

Dr.  M.  X.  SuLUVAN.  For  about  six  months  I  have  been  working 
on  this  question  of  the  vitamines,  and  I  think  we  have  a  few  points 
that  might  be  rather  interesting  to  this  gathering.  One  that  stands 
out  particularly  in  my  memory  is  the  fact  that  the  mode  of  prepa- 
ration has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  being  effective  in  keeping  off 
these  polyneuritic  processes.  In  Boston  Dr.  Voegtlein  and  I  reported 
a  paper  showing  that  if  you  kept  hens  on  com  bread  made  out  of 
com  not  highly  milled  and  baking  powder  that  the  hen  would  run 
at  least  165  days;   but;  if  in  addition  to  the  com  meal  a  certain 
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amount  of  milk  was  added  by  doubling  the  amount  of  baking  soda, 
in  14  days  it  would  bring  about  polyneuritis  in  the  hen.  That  is 
rather  striking,  because  we  have  added  to  the  diet  milk,  which  of 
itself  is  a  protective  agent;  but  we  have  doubled  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda  used,  and  this  in  the  process  of  baking  the  bread  destroys  the 
protective  kernel,  so  that  in  14  to  20  days  we  were  making  th«se 
hens  polyneuritic  with  com  bread,  showing  that  the  method  of 
preparation  of  the  food  makes  a  difference  in  its  effectiveness  in 
protecting  the  individual.  We  can  not  say  that  we  have  the  pure 
vitamine,  because  we  do  not  know  what  the  pure  vitamine  is,  but 
we  have  been  working  on  a  number  of  things  that  we  got  out  of 
liver,  peas,  and  beef  that  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Seidell,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  that  we  got  came  from  wheat  bran  by  hydrolysis  with 
acids,  not  very  strong  hydrolysis  and  not  very  strong  heating,  but 
it  was  by  hydrolysis. 

Dr.  Clark.  A  significant  point  was  raised  by  Dr.  Sullivan  in  his 
remarks  on  the  acid  solutions.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  by 
making  the  solution  alkaline,  as  Dr.  Sullivan  did  in  his  com  bread, 
that  the  particular  element  was  more  easily  destroyed  than  it  would 
be  in  an  acid  solution.  I  am  reminded  of  an  observation  that  I 
made  a  year  or  two  ago,  which  may  have  some  significance  on  the 
treatment  of  infantile  scurvy.  It  has  commonly  been  recommended 
that  the  acidity  of  milk  should  be  neutralized  in  feeding  milk  to 
infants,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misconception  as  to  what 
we  meant  by  the  acidity  of  milk.  Detemiining  the  acidity  of  milk 
by  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  we  find  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  practically  a  vital  mediinn.  Now  Holt  and  some  other 
people  have  recommended  that  in  cases  where  limewater  is  not 
available  milk  of  magnesium  should  be  used;  but  I  foimd  that  in 
some  of  the  more  diluted  milks  fed  to  normal  infants  the  addition 
of  limewater  in  the  proportions  suggested  brought  the  hydrogen  ion 
concentration  far  below  the  point  needed  by  a  great  many  bacteria 
and  to  a  point  where  the  state  of  the  milk  was  changed  to  a  very 
large  extent  and  would  go  to  pieces  in  some  of  its  constituents  on 
pasteurization.  Such  milks  are  probably  more  alkaline  than  any 
f (5od  which  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  by  any  adult. 

Dr.  SuLLHTAN.  May  I  say  another  word?  It  is  said  that  there 
was  some  confusion  on  the  question  of  the  vitamines,  because  you 
could  heat  foods  like  orange  juice  and  not  destroy  the  vitamine 
«Jid  you  could  heat  milk  and  destroy  the  vitamine.  It  is  perfectly 
right  that  this  should  be  so.  When  you  heat  milk,  you  lower  the 
hydrogen  ion  to  such  an  extent  that  it  comes  in  the  same  category 
as  com  bread. 

J^'  Ageamonte.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am   in  perfect    accord 
^th  the   opinion   that   this  disease,  beriberi,  as  well  as  pellagra. 
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scurvy,  and  others,  is  induced  directly  by  malnutrition  or 
faulty  nutrition.  The  interesting  experiments  reported  by  Dr. 
Lebredo  in  his  paper,  presenting  an  organism,  an  extremely  resist* 
ant  bacterial  organism,  as  the  producer  of  the  beriberi  toxin  or  the 
producer  of  an  anaphylactic  substance,  is  new  to  me,  as,  of  course, 
to  all  of  you  who  hear  this  for  the  first  time,  and  I  think  shoidd  be 
reserved  for  future  corroboration  or  confutation  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  germ  theory  of  beriberi,  I  think,  has  been  exploded  a  long 
time  ago,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  go  over  the  old  matter  here. 

We  ought  always  to  take  into  consideration  the  personal  equation 
in  dealing  with  Uiese  diseases  of  systemic  disturbance  and  with 
all  infectious  diseases.  We  know  that  a  number  of  individuals  in 
the  worst  epidemics  remain  imaffected,  resistant  to  disease,  and 
that  has  been  really  one  stumbling  block  in  considering  beriberi. 
For  instance,  we  have  eight  or  ten  or  fifteen  individuals  coming  down 
with  the  same  disease,  but  other  individuals  who  are  subjected  to 
the  same  exposure  do  not  come  down  with  the  infection,  and  there, 
I  think,  the  personal  equation  should  be  considered.  In  this  case  I 
think  it  should  be  considered  as  much  as  when  we  consider  epidemics 
of  other  disease,  because  if  we  continue  to  say  it  is  due  simply  to 
the  lack  of  this  or  that  in  the  diet  the  question  iminediately  arises, 
Why  have  the  other  men  subjected  to  the  same  diet  not  been  affected 
witli  the  disease,  since  the  human  race  must  be  considered  as  an 
entity?  So,  I  think,  we  must  consider  that  the  vitality  of  those 
individuals  who  are  susceptible  to  disease  is  below  par,  while  that  of 
the  others  is  a  little  above  par. 

Dr.  Tom  Williams.  It  has  been  stated  several  times  that  beriberi 
is  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  diet  and  that  all  individuals  living  on  this 
diet  and  subject  to  the  deficiency  should  be  affected  with  the  disease. 
This  is  a  fallacy  which  I  do  not  think  can  be  exposed  too  often  or  too 
urgently.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  number  of  individuals 
will  all  be  affected  in  like  manner  by  any  condition.  If  we  give 
strychnine  to  men,  there  are  no  two  who  will  be  affected  exactly  alike. 
They  all  die,  but  there  wiU  be  great  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
action,  etc.  The  same  thing  is  true  when  we  come  to  ii^ectious 
processes.  If  we  vaccinate  a  hundred  men,  95  per  cent  will  be  ''takes'' 
and  5  per  cent  will  have  to  be  revaccinated.  In  the  matter  of  food, 
we  all  know  that  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison. 
Some  people  cannot  eat  eggs,  some  people  can  not  dnnkmilk,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose  all  people  are  going  to  react  in 
the  same  way  to  food.  Some  one  man  may  consume  a  tremendous 
amount  of  one  substance  and  another  man  a  very  small  amount. 
Our  retention  of  uric  acid  in  the  system,  our  individual  metabolism, 
an  differs.  I  think  there  has  been  enough  said  on  that  point  to  show 
that  just  because  a  person  is  deprived  of  a  certain  chemical  element 
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in  the  food,  all  persons  under  the  same  conditions  will  not  behave  in  the 
same  way,  any  more  than  they  will  do  anything  else.  Our  practical 
experience  indicates  the  same  thing. 

I  suppose  in  the  present  day  and  generation  everybody  will  admit 
that  scurvy  is  due  to  a  deficiency,  and  you  know  that  if  you  feed  a 
man  on  hardtack  and  bacon  long  enough  he  will  get  scurvy;  also  that 
if  we  feed  500  men,  as  frequently  occurs  in  sieges,  etc.,  all  on  the  same 
ration,  all  do  not  suffer  in  the  same  degree. 

WiUi  r^ard  to  Dr.  Lebredo's  work,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  his 
experiments  are  absolutely  accurate.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  his  facts,  but  I  differ  with  him  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  those  facts.  In  the  first  place,  if  you  extract  rice  or  any  other 
substance  which  has  proteid  materials  in  it — ^rice  contains  a  very  con- 
siderable amoimt  of  proteid — and  subsequently  inject  those  sub- 
stances into  the  body  through  the  skin  or  through  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  mouth,  you  will  invariably 
have  a  certain,  amount  of  toxic  phenomena.  You  wiU  have  them 
particularly  if  you  inject  simple  peptones.  You  can  thus  kill  an 
animal  very  rapidly.  The  fact  that  the  injection  was  at  first  harm- 
less and  that  only  eiter  three  or  four  repeated  injections  did  the  harm- 
ful results  obtain,  the  fact  that  the  harmful  effect  appears  with  pa- 
ralysis of  the  hind  legs,  respiratory  embarrassment,  all  suggest  very 
strongly  that  Dr.  Lebredo  was  dealing  with  anaphylaxis  produced 
by  foreign  proteid,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world 
that  he  can  kill  animals  in  that  way,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
proves  that  the  rice  taken  by  mouth  is  toxic. 

Then  I  wish  to  point  out  very  briefly  the  focal  nature  of  Mr. 
Williams's  contribution.  I  think  Mr.  Williams  is  the  only  man  who 
has  had  the  conception  of  producing  these  vitamines  synthetically 
in  the  laboratory.  He  has  been  working  steadily  at  it  for  three  years, 
and  I  think  this  is  in  its  scientific  nature  as  important  as  Ehrlich's 
synthetic  preparation  that  will  kill  spirochetes.  It  is  an  absolutely 
new  idea  in  medicine.  We  have  been  talking  about  vitamines^  etc., 
but  now  we  are  going  to  get  them.  Of  course,  Mr.  Williams  does  not 
claim  that  we  will  get  vitamines  as  we  find  them  in  food,  because  it 
is  not  known  what  they  are;  but  we  are  on  the  road,  and  I  think  the 
reproach  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  term  ''vitamine"  should  be 
removed,  and  that  a  great  many  physiologists  who  have  believed 
that  we  were  discussing  things  that  we  knew  not  whereof  we  were 
talking  will  now  perhaps  revise  their  opinions  somewhat. 

Dr.  Lebredo.  I  will  answer  briefly  all  remarks  that  have  been 
made  to  me.  I  said  to  Dr.  Agramonte,  I  have  not  claimed  to  find 
anything  new;  the  only  point  has  been  that  the  experiment  has 
been  very  striking.  I  presented  it  to  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  several  years  ago.     I  had  in  mind    anaphylaxis    in 
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these  experiments  and  made  the  autopsy  in  one  case  of  beriberi, 
wislung  to  see  if  it  was  not  anaphylaxis,  because  I  think  in  beriberi 
more  than  the  etiological  point  is  that  of  pathogenesis.  That  could 
be  proven  by  taking  the  serum  of  the  particular  case  and  trying  it 
with  guinea  pigs,  also  by  using  dififerent  kinds  of  rice  and  different 
ways  of  experiment.  I  could  not  find  anything  in  that  experiment, 
and  following  that  I  used  the  rice  when  I  found  that  the  rice  was 
toxic  and  truly  toxic,  acting  not  because  it  was  anaphylactic  in  the 
way  that  the  anaphylaxis  is  with  the  serum  anaphylaxis.  I  h&ve 
studied  many,  many  kinds  of  rice  in  different  ways,  leaving  them  for 
several  days,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  and,  as  I  s^d  in  my  paper,  I  put  into  the 
peritonemn  20  cc.  and  never  killed  one  animal.  When  I  found  this 
special  germ  that  resists  the  temperature  for  100^,  I  began  killing  the 
animals  right  along  in  three  or  four  hours  by  injecting  into  the  peri- 
toneum. In  my  last  experiments  that  was  the  most  striking  thing. 
When  I  give  to  animals  rice  by  the  mouth  I  do  not  always  kill  them, 
but  when  I  cause  some  irritation  in  the  intestinal  tract,  then  I  can 
kill  the  animals,  occasionally  in  two  or  three  hours  after  giving  it, 
but  not  at  other  times.  But  it  is  not  anaphylaxis,  as  I  said  in  my 
paper. 

In  a  matter  more  important,  that  of  prophylaxis,  I  think  we  are 
all  in  the  same  boat. 

Experiments  were  made  some  time  ago  with  chickens  and  guinea 
pigs,  using  rice,  but  I  never  have  seen  them  give  the  heart  troubles 
and  the  pulmonary  troubles  of  the  acute  beriberi  as  I  have  seen  in 
those  of  my  experiments. 

I  will  conclude  in  saying  that  we  should  take  great  care  with  the  diet 
itself.  I  am  in  accord  with  that  theory.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  with  the  diet  and  to  have  it  mixed,  because  we  may  have 
the  more  chronic  form,  but  there  also  should  be  some  care  taken  as 
to  the  rice  used.  There  is  also  the  packing  of  the  rice,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  things  to  be  considered  in  future  congresses,  because  I 
think  in  packing  lies  a  great  danger  for  many,  many  diseases,  as  in 
plague.  We  need  to  know  how  to  have  packing  done  to  prevent 
the  infection  of  the  rice,  which  to  me  is  one  of  the  things  that  must 
be  looked  for. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Williams.  There  is  very  little  further  comment  that  I 
would  care  to  make,  except  that  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  misunder- 
stand me  as  saying  that  I  consider  that  any  one  of  these  substances 
actually  exists  in  rice  or  yeast  or  any  other  food  substance,  or  that 
it  is  necessarily  a  substance  essentiaUy  of  the  same  character.  But 
there  is  some  feature  of  these  molecules  which  is  common  to  them 
and  to  the  vitamines,  and  will  be  so  admitted  when  we  shall  event- 
ually find  out  what  the  vitamines  are. 
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The  CHAraMAN.  Having  concluded  the  discussion  of  these  papers^ 
we  will  continue  with  the  reading  of  the  last  papers  of  the  session. 
I  will  now  call  upon  Dr.  Hess. 


INFANTILE  SCURVY. 

By  ALFRED  F.  HESS. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  ''deficiency  diseases"  we  can  not  omit  infantile  scurvy. 
This  disorder  would  seem  to  have  made  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  modemr 
civilization  since  artificial  feeding  has  replaced  mother's  milk  to  so  large  an  extent- 
It  is  a  subject  of  increasing  importance,  which  concerns  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
infant  population. 

As  is  well  known,  infantile  scurvy  practically  never  develops  among  breast-fed 
babies,  but  is  encountered  among  those  who  are  fed  on  cow's  milk,  and  more  especially 
among  those  who  receive,  in  addition,  some  of  the  proprietary  foods  which  are  sa 
commonly  resorted  to  in  the  preparation  of  the  milk  formulae.  There  has  been  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  use  of  pasteiuized  milk  alone  can  induce  the 
scorbutic  condition.  The  Commission  on  Milk  Standards,  composed  of  experts  on 
this  subject,  in  its  report  for  1912,  stated  that  pasteurization  does  not  destroy  the 
chemical  constituents  of  milk,  which  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  heat  under  145°  F. 
As  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  as  the  subject  had  a  wide  practical 
bearing,  1  determined  to  test  the  validity  of  this  opinion.  Accordingly,  the  infanta 
in  one  ward  of  an  infants'  home,  where  all  babies  are  fed  upon  grade  A  pasteurized 
milk,  which  has  been  heated  to  145°  F.  for  30  minutes,  were  separated  into  two  groups. 
As  regards  the  one  group,  no  change  was  made  in  the  diet;  they  received  pasteurized 
milk,  cereal,  and  orange  juice;  in  the  case  of  the  others,  the  only  change  made  was 
to  discontinue  giving  orange  juice. 

Without  going  into  detail,  the  results  may  be  summarized  by  the  statement  that 
almost  all  the  infants  who  did  not  receive  orange  juice  developed  a  more  or  leas 
marked  form  of  scurvy,  whereas  those  who  continued  to  receive  the  juice  remained 
entirely  free  from  this  disorder.  The  opportimities  for  studying  this  question  were 
unique,  as  most  of  the  infants  had  been  in  the  institution  almost  since  birth  and 
remained  there  for  a  period  of  years,  so  that  their  condition  both  before  and  subse- 
quent to  this  test  could  be  thoroughly  observed.  It  should  be  added  that  in  an 
investigation  of  a  disease  such  as  scurvy,  metabolism  studies  are  not  well  suited,  on 
account  of  the  slow  course  of  the  illness,  but  that  clinical  observations  of  the  effect 
of  diet  or  chemical  analyses  of  the  ultimate  constituents  of  the  body  are  far  more 
reliable.  These  results  were  published  in  detail.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  questioned  by  some,  another  test  of  the  same  character  was  carried  out  in 
the  subsequent  year.  The  results  were  the  same;  so  that  I  feel  safe  in  stating  that  a 
diet  of  pasteurized  milk  leads  to  the  production  of  scurvy  in  infants  unless  some 
antiscorbutic  food  is  also  given.  This  scurvy  is  not  as  a  rule  the  classical  florid  type 
such  as  is  frequently  met  with  in  infants  fed  upon  proprietary  foods  for  months,  but 
may  be  termed  latent  or  rudimmtarf^^ere  is  a  gradually  increasing  pallor,  a  failure 
to  gain  in  weight,  the  development  of  some  petechial  hemorrhages,  and,  in  the  more 
marked  instances,  the  classical  superiosteal  hemorrhages.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  this  insidious  type  of  scurvy  is  far  more  common  among  infants  than  is  generally 
recognized  by  physicians,  and  that  there  are  many  suffering  from  slight  nutritional 
disturbances  which  may  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  When  the  pasteurized  milk  was 
replaced  by  raw  milk,  the  scorbutic  condition  improved,  although  it  may  be  added 
that  raw  cow's  milk  was  not  comparable  to  orange  juice  as  an  antiscorbutic. 
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It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  theee  conclusions  that  the  use  of  pasteurized  milk  is 
fraught  with  danger,  but  merely  that  it  is  an  incomplete  diet  for  babies  and  must  be 
given  with  antiscorbutic  food.  Its  use  is  highly  desirable  and  to  be  recommended 
for  pasteurization  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  nutritional  value  of  the  milk  and  renders 
marked  service  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  various  infectious  diseases.  There 
are  secondary  factors  in  the  causation  of  scurvy.  In  the  first  place  there  is  an  indi- 
vidual variation  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  This  would  seem  to  depend  upon 
hereditary  characteristics,  upon  the  amount  of  antiscorbutic  material  which  the  infant 
brings  with  it  when  it  comes  into  the  world.  Secondary  food  factors  would  also  seem 
to  play  a  part;  in  our  experience  those  infants  which  received  malt  preparations 
seemed  to  be  most  predisposed  to  the  development  of  scurvy,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  there  is  a  relationship  to  carbohydrate  diet,  similar  to  that  which  Funk  has  drawn 
attention  to  in  the  case  of  beriberi.  Whenever  the  connection  of  pasteurization  and 
scurvy  is  brought  forward,  the  statistics  of  various  French  writers  who  claim  to  have 
fed  some  thousands  of  babies  on  steralized  milk  without  encountering  scurvy,  are  cited 
in  refutation  of  the  harmful  effects  of  heat.  Without  analyzing  these  results,  it  may 
be  said  that  these  infants  were  cared  for  in  an  ambulatory  service  and  that  their  diet 
was  therefore  not  under  dose  observation  and  probably  Uiey  were  not  observed  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  to  detect  the  rudimentary  form  of  scurvy  which  we  have  just 
outlined. 

Infantile  scurvy  differs  clinically  from  the  other  '* deficiency  diseases"  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  characterized  by  the  production  of  hemorrhage  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  hemorrhage  into  the  gums,  into  the  skin,  beneath  the  periosteum,  into  the 
kidneys,  etc.  A  study  of  the  pathogenesis  of  these  hemorrhages  has  shown  that  they 
were  not  the  result  of  alterations  of  the  blood  itself,  a  delayed  coagulability,  or  a 
decrease  of  blood  platelets,  but  that  they  were  due  to  the  alteration  of  the  blood  vessels 
which  allow  the  blood  to  traverse  its  walls.  This  alteration  probably  should  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  part  of  the  general  tissue  changes  which  occur  in  this  disorder. 

Although  hemorrhage  is  not  encountered  on  beriberi,  another  typical  '*  deficiency 
disease,"  a  careful  consideration  will  show  some  clinical  relationships  between  these 
two  diseases.  As  is  well  known,  signs  of  involvement  of  the  nervous  system  are  the 
<diaiacteriBtic  manifestations  in  beriberi.  A  study  of  the  cases  which  came  under  our 
view  showed  that  infantile  scurvy  is  not  entirely  free  from  nervous  signs.  The  knee 
jerks  are  increased,  there  seem  to  be  slight  involvement  of  the  optic  disks  in  some  cases 
and  perhaps  sensitiveneas  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  Again,  dilation  of  the  right  heart, 
a  remarkable  pathological  condition  which  has  been  frequently  described  in  beriberi 
and  noted  by  Andrews  in  infants  who  had  suffered  from  this  disease,  was  found  to  occur 
likewise  in  infantile  scurvy,  as  demonstrated  in  numerous  Roentgen  ray  examinations. 
Oedema,  which  is  such  a  common  symptom  in  beriberi,  is  not  infrequently  present  in 
infantile  scurvy.  In  fact,  there  is  one  form  of  this  disorder,  an  exceptional  type, 
wbere  oedema  is  most  marked.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that 
degeneration  of  the  nerves  has  been  found  by  Ingier  in  some  animals  suffering  from 
scarvy,  that  Hoist  and  Froelich  have  noted  that  guinea  pigs  fed  on  decorticated  or 
big^hly  milled  rice,  developed  scurvy  and  not  beriberi,  and  that  Darling  has  reported 
that  in  some  African  negroes  a  diet  that  caused  scurvy  in  one  set  of  men,  caused  neu- 
ritis in  others.  There  is  evidently,  therefore  a  definite  interweaving  in  the  symptom- 
atology of  these  two  deficiency  diseases.  As  is  well  known,  beriberi  is  produced 
by  a  diet  of  decorticated  rice  and  may  be  cured  by  feeding  the  rice  polishings.  In 
this  r^ard,  there  seems  also  to  be  some  connection  between  the  two  diseases,  for  we 
found  that  the  giving  of  wheat  middlings,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pericarp  of  the 
wheat f  in  some  instances  resulted  in  a  prompt  amelioration  of  the  symptoms,  although 
it  was  unable  to  bring  about  a  complete  cure  of  the  disorder. 

The  sovereign  cure  for  scurvy  is  orange  juice.  This  juice  is  efficienteven  when  it  has 
been  boiled  for  10  minutes.    In  order  to  test  a  juice  of  a  far  less  degree  of  acidity,  a 
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coDCoctioii  of  cnrnnge  peel  was  pcepued.  This  mm  found  ate  to  poBBees  antiBcofbatic 
quatities  and  to  be  efoctive  even  after  it  was  boiled.  This  is  of  intefest  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Hoist  and  Froelidi  showed  that  onljr  antiscorbutic  sabstances  which 
were  hi^y  acid,  were  able  to  maintain  their  potency  after  boiling.  Potato,  one  of 
the  best  known  antiscorbutics,  was  found  most  effective  in  combatting  the  scorbutic 
s3rmptoms  and  might  well  be  employed  for  this  purpose  in  intuit  feeding  where  orange 
juice  can  not  be  obtained.  For  this  purpose  the  milk  should  be  diluted  with  potato 
water  instead  oi  plain  water  or  the  usual  cereal  decoctions.  The  commercial  potato 
flour  was  found  to  possess  no  antiscorbutic  properties.  Cod^iver  oil  was  also  found  to  be 
wanting  in  this  particular,  as  not  only  was  it  unable  to  cure  the  scorbutic  condition, 
but  infants  developed  S3rmptoms  of  scurvy  in  spite  of  rec^ving  this  oil  from  the  very 
first  day  when  orange  juice  was  discontinued. 

In  coimecftion  with  this  study,  observations  of  the  effect  oi  infantile  scurvy  upon 
growth  was  recently  carried  out.  These  observations  were  continued  for  a  period  of  ft 
year  or  more.  Three  periods  may  be  distinguished  in  this  investigation;  a  presoor- 
butic  OT  preliminary  period  of  about  three  months,  during  which  the  in&nts  were 
weighed  daily  and  measured  every  two  weeks;  a  test  period  embracing  about  four 
months,  during  which  the  infants  received  the  diet  of  pasteurized  milk  and  cereal, 
which  differed  from  the  previous  diet  only  in  the  ttuct  that  orange  juice  was  no  longer 
given;  and  a  poetscorbutic  period,  lasting  about  six  months,  which  dated  from  the  time 
when  orange  juice  or  other  antiscorbutic  food  was  once  more  added. 

During  this  entire  year  or  more  the  infants  were  weighed  daily  and  measured  every 
two  weeks.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  similar  study  has  been  carried  out.  Such  an 
investigation  is  possible  only  under  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  an  institution  of 
this  kind  where  the  children  enter  at  an  early  age  and  remain  for  long  periods.  Its 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  connection  between  infantile  scurvy  and  growth— growth 
in  length  as  well  as  in  weight.  As  is  well  known  and  has  been  shown  by  Freund,  as 
well  as  by  Variot,  infants  are  particularly  tenacious  as  regards  growth  in  length  and 
not  readily  affected  by  nutritional  diBorders,  even  such  as  reach  a  conriderable  degree 
of  intenrity.  However,  this  must  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  study  of  growth.  It 
must  be  considered  rather  a  study  of  in&ntile  scurvy  and  of  the  effect  of  this  disorder 
on  growth,  as  numerous  other  conditions  may  affect  growth  That  such  is  the  case, 
has  been  shown  admirably  in  animals  in  the  recent  investigations  of  Osborne  and 
Mendel,  of  McOollum  and  others.  Where  growth  was  retarded  or  stimulated  at  will  by 
means  of  diet,  but  which  nevertheless  can  not  be  considered  to  have  any  coimection 
with  scurvy.  Scurvy  and  growth  stunting  are  by  no  means'  the  same  either  in 
animals  or  in  infants.  It  would  seem  that  these  remarks  are  timely  in  view  of  a  re- 
cently published  study  by  McCollum,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  growth  factor  in 
milk  is  closely  linked  to  its  casein  content,  and  prehices  bis  report  by  drawing  an 
analogy  to  infantile  scurvy,  although  none  of  the  animals  showed  any  signs  of  a  scor- 
butic condition.  That  the  factors  which  stimulate  growth  are  not  necessarily  anti- 
scorbutic, may  be  inferred  from  other  experiments.  For  example,  McCollum  and 
Davis  showed  that  butter  fat,  even  after  it  had  been  heated  to  a  high  degree,  was  able 
to  induce  growth  and  Osborne  and  Mendel  showed  that  this  fat  can  be  subjected  even 
to  steam  and  not  lose  its  growth  producing  power.  Notwithstanding  these  results  these 
is  no  doubt  that  butter  fat  in  pasteurized  milk  does  not  possess  suflScient  antiscorbutic 
properties  to  prevent  the  development  of  scurvy. 

Cod-liver  oil  has  been  found  to  possess  growth  promoting  qualities  of  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency,  but  there  is  also  no  question  that  this  substance,  as  I  have  stated  above, 
is  unable  to  prevent  the  development  of  or  to  cure  scurvy.  All  of  the  infants  under 
consideration  obtained  milk  which,  as  a  food,  has  been  shown  to  contain  all  the  con- 
stituents necessary  for  growth,  and  almost  all  of  them  obtained  cereal  in  addition. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  fact  that  they  should  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity 
>of  food,  so  that  the  question  of  starvation  might  not  enter  into  the  experiment.    To 
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this  end,  wlien  orange  juice  was  discontinued — that  is  to  say,  in  the  second  period  of 
this  test — ^more  cereal  was  given  or  the  strength  of  the  milk  mixture  was  increased  so 
as  to  obviate  this  complicating  factor.  When  the  scorbutic  symptoms  insiduously 
began  to  manifest  thenselves,  among  them,  loss  of  appetite,  particular  attention  was 
gliven  to  the  feeding,  so  as  to  induce  the  infants  to  take  a  sufficient  quantity,  and, 
although  it  is  true  that  the  total  amount  which  they  consumed  was  not  in  most  cases 
as  great  as  when  they  were  entirely  well,  it  nevertheless  reached  a  total  quite  equal 
to  that  which  infants  frequently  consume  and  on  which  they  continue  to  grow.  In 
almost  no  case  did  it  fall  below  80  calories  per  kilo  for  any  considerable  period  of  time. 

First  as  to  growth  as  measured  by  weight.  It  was  found  that,  although  the  infants 
continued  to  gain  in  most  cases  for  a  few  weeks  following  the  discontinuance  of  the 
orange  juice,  they  soon  reached  a  stationary  plane  and  for  months  were  unable  to  rise 
above  this  level,  but  increased  in  weight  promptly  when  the  antiscorbutic  food  was 
again  added  to  their  diet.  In  only  one  instance  was  there  no  effect  upon  the  gain  in 
weight  during  this  test  period.  There  was,  however,  no  permanent  retardation  of 
weight,  the  growth  impulse  remaining  unaffected.  In  fact,  when  the  orange  juice  was 
rebegun  growth  as  manifested  by  gain  in  weight  generally  took  place  with  an  abnormal 
intensity.  These  infants  have  been  found,  after  the  observation  of  about  half  a  year, 
to  have  regained  the  normal  level  of  weight.  In  two  cases,  where  the  infants  were 
under  six  months  of  age  and  had  never  received  orange  juice  previously,  the  necessity 
for  adding  an  antiscorbutic  substance  to  the  diet  was  manifested  by  a  gradual  lack  of 
gain  of  weight  at  about  the  eighth  month  of  life.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  infants 
fail  to  continue  to  gain  at  this  period,  the  third  quarter  of  the  first  year  of  life,  for  the 
want  of  this  essential  addition  to  their  food,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  fail  to 
progress  until  mixed  feeding  is  begun  some  months  later. 

As  has  been  stated  during  the  test  of  the  past  year  the  infants  were  not  only  weighed 
but  they  were  also  measiired.  This  group  included  about  20  infants,  one-half  of  which 
continued  to  receive  orange  juice,  whereas  the  others  were  deprived  of  this  food.  Our 
results  in  this  connection  may  be  sunmiarized  by  the  statement  that  scurvy  not  only 
has  a  direct  effect  on  the  weight,  but  also  upon  the  growth  in  length,  that  the  orange 
juice  contains  properties  corrective  in  both  regards.  This  fact  is  more  striking  than  the 
failure  to  gain  in  weight,  for,  as  has  been  mentioned,  growth  in  length  is  a  physiological 
impulse  to  which  the  body  clings  with  great  tenacity  and  which  is  rarely  affected, 
even  when  other  functions  are  held  in  abeyance.  This  is  true  likewise  in  animals, 
for  example,  Aron  showed  that  in  rats,  which  are  underfed,  there  is  a  marked  loss  in  fat 
and  in  muscle,  but  the  skeleton  continues  to  grow  and  the  total  ash  content  of  the  body 
to  increase.  The  same  holds  true,  as  in  the  case  of  the  growth  in  weight,  when  the 
essential  substance,  the  orange  juice,  is  once  more  given .  There  is  an  abnormally  rapid 
increase;  in  other  words,  the  stimulus  has  been  merely  temporarily  held  in  a  latent 
condition.  It  is  likewise  true  here  that  boiled  orange  juice  is  effective,  and  the  juice 
of  ihe  orange  peel,  although  it  seemed  that  the  latter  lost  some  of  its  potency  as  a 
result  of  being  heated. 

The  time  does  not  seem  ripe  for  a  discussion  as  to  the  natiu'e  of  the  peculiar  dietary 
solMtance  or  substances,  which  are  clearly  so  essential  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body. 
It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  one  or  more  of  the  various  amino  acids  which  have  been 
shown  to  play  such  an  important  rdle  in  the  production  of  growth.  For  example, 
lysin  and  tryptophan,  substances  which  possess  most  marked  growth  producing  power, 
must  have  been  present  in  large  quantities  in  our  diet,  as  it  has  been  shown  to  exist 
in  considerable  amounts  in  the  proteids  of  the  milk.  Whatever  their  nature,  it  would 
seem  that  these  substances  are  intimately  associated  with  the  continuation  of  health 
and  life  and  until  we  are  able  to  define  them  more  definitely,  we  can  do  no  better  than 
accept  the  term  "vitamins"  suggested  by  Funk. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  papers  are  those  of  Dr.  Calixto 
Torres  UmafLa. 
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LA  NUTRICION  EN  LA  ALTIPLANICIE  DE  BOGOTA. 

Por  CALIXTO  TORRES  UMANA. 

lNTRODUC5CldN. 

Todo  el  que  haya  estudiado  ciencias  naturalee  sabe  que  hay  para  cada  organifimo 
una  fisiologia  normal  o  patoldgica  que  le  es  peculiar  y  que  esta  fisiologia  reviste  mo- 
dalidadee  distintas  que  cambian  con  la  raza,  el  clima,  la  alimentaci6n,  etc.  Como 
consecuencia  de  estas  modalidades  fisioldgicas  vienen  tambi6n  variacionee  en  la 
higiene,  en  la  patologla,  en  la  terap^utica,  etc.,  cuyo  conjunto  constituye  toda  una 
medicina  nacional  o  regional. 

Hasta  hace  poco  Uempo  vivfamos  nosotros  de  las  inveetigacionee  hechas  en  Euzopa 
y  todavfa  hacemoe  muchos  de  nuestroe  estudioe  de  medicina  sobre  la  base  de  una 
fisiologia  que  no  noe  pertenece.  No  pocoe  estudiantes  aventajados  ban  gastado  nada 
mds  que  en  corroborar  eetudios  hechoe  en  el  extranjero,  eneigias  que  hubieran  ixxlido 
ser  empleadas  en  resolver  o  tratar  de  reeolver  uno  de  tantos  problemas  que  tenemos 
por  delante,  cuya  soluddn  s61o  a  nosotros  pertenece. 

Porque  hay  que  pensar  que  lo  que  constituye  la  medicina  nacional  no  son  sola- 
mente  ciertas  enfermedades  propias  de  nuestra  zona,  sine  todo  el  cuadro  nosoldgico 
que  cambia  de  fisonomia  desde  que  cambia  de  residencia. 

El  presente  estudio  que  representa  un  trabajo  mis  arduo  de  lo  imaginable,  es  una 
modesta  colaboraci6n  a  uno  de  nuestros  m^B  trascendentales  problemas. 

Su  iniciaci6n  tuvo  origen  en  doe  hechoe  de  ob8ervaci6n  diaria  en  Bogotd:  el  dee- 
censo  de  la  cifira  de  la  urea  en  la  orina  y  el  descenso  de  la  temperatura  humana. 

Mis  primeroe  experimentos  hechoe  en  Bogotd,  versaron  sobre  doe  puntos:  primero, 
temperatura  humana;  segundo,  numeraci6n  de  gl6bulos  rojos  y  medida  de  hemo- 
globina,  o  sea  sobre  el  vehfculo  encargado  de  Uevar  el  oxi^no  a  los  tejidos  para  laa 
combustiones;  tercero,  sobre  el  andlisis  qulmico  de  los  alimentoe,  es  decir,  el  examen 
del  combustible;  y  cuarto,  sobre  productoe  de  de8a8imilaci6n  azoada  en  las  orinae. 

Durante  el  ejercicio  de  mi  profesi6n  en  Tunja,  poblacidn  situada  a  mayor  altuia 
que  Bogota,  sobre  todo  como  medico  de  algunas  compafiias  de  8^:uroe,  tuve  ocasi6n 
de  observar  im  mayor  descenso  de  la  temperatura  en  casi  todos  los  individuos  exa- 
minados. 

Esto  me  sugiri6  la  idea  de  emprender  en  aquella  localidad  observacionee  seme- 
jantes  a  las  de  Bogotd,  practicando  andlisis  de  orinas  tan  cuidadoeos  y  completoe 
como  creo  que  no  se  hayan  hecho  antes  entre  nosotros. 

Estudiando  las  caiisas  del  retardo  de  la  nutricidn  en  la  altiplsmicie,  quise  darle 
especial  preferencia  al  asimto  de  la  chicha,  y  al  efecto  aprovech6  la  buena  acogida  que 
di6  a  ima  solicitud  mla  el  Sefior  Ministro  de  Guerra  General  Luj&n  y  emprendi  ex- 
perimentos a  este  respecto  en  seis  soldados:  experimentos  que  me  dieron  ensefianzas 
muy  interesantes,  como  se  ver&  en  la  tildma  parte  de  este  estudio. 

definici6n  db  la  nutbici6n. 

Toda  c^luk  viva  funciona  y  se  gasta.  Para  producir  eneigfa,  para  repararse,  toma 
al  medio  ambiente  materiales  alimenticios,  y  despu^s  de  haberlos  elaborado  en  su 
interior,  arroja  los  residues  de  esta  elaboraci6n.  Este  doble  proceso  de  asimilacidn 
y  desasimilacidn,  representa  las  funciones  de  nutrici6n  celular  y  obedece  a  cambioe 
qulmicos  que  se  conocen  con  el  nombre  de  metabolismo,  el  cual  puede  ser  dividido 
^L  ^"*®®-  ®^  catabolismo,  o  reduccidn  de  los  compuestoe  quimicos  m^  compli- 
cadoe  a  los  m6s  senciUoe,  y  el  anabolismo,  o  sfntesis  de  cuerpos  simples  para  fonnar 
mfis  comphcadas  combinaciones. 

h^  ^^  nutritivos  que  se  verifican  en  un  oiganismo  m^  complejo,  como  el  del 
^ombre,eonid6nticos,enprincipio.alosque6eobservanenlosorganismoeunicelulareB. 
1X)B  elementos  que  se  utilizan  para  hi  nutrici6n  son  tornados  a  los  toes  reinos,  vegetal. 
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animal  y  mineral;  ellos  Uevan  al  organismo  loe  elementos  neceBarios  para  la  coiiBti- 
taci6n  o  paia  la  reparaci6n  de  los  tejidoe;  las  tranafonnaciones  que  sufren  eetoe  alimentos 
en  la  economia  ponen  en  libertad  energla  que  ae  manifieeta  en  forma  de  labor,  de  tra- 
bajo  mec4nico  y  en  algunos  animales  en  la  de  luz  o  electricidad. 

La  miama  constituci^n  qufmica  de  los  alimentos  nos  da  la  explicaci6n  de  su  papel 
eneig^tico;  casi  todos  ellos  estdn  formados  de  albdminas,  grasas,  hidratos  de  car- 
bono,  que  son  compuestos  endot^rmicoe,  es  decir,  formados  con  absorci6n  de  calor; 
y  eaci^rran  por  consiguiente  eneigla  latente;  la  desintegiacidn  de  estoe  elementos 
en  el  organismo  deja  en  libertad  esta  eneigfa.  De  esta  manera  llenan  las  funciones 
de  iiutrici6n  un  triple  objeto  en  el  hombre  normal:  primero,  mantener  fija  la  compo- 
sici6ii  de  los  tejidoe  vivos;  s^;imdo,  mantener  constante  la  temperatura  del  cuerpo, 
tercero,  reemplazar  la  energla  gastada  por  el  trabajo  del  individuo. 

En  el  nifio,  durante  el  periodo  de  crecimiento,  y  en  la  mujer  durante  el  embarazo 
y  la  lactancia,  tiene  ademiis  por  objeto  ayudar  al  crecimiento  de  los  tejidoe.  En  los 
convalecdentes,  el  trabajo  de  reproduccidn  de  material  gastado  es  naturalmente 
mucho  m^  intense  que  en  el  estado  normal. 

Loe  materiales  aUmenticios  siguen  en  el  mundo  un  ciclo  evolutivo,  tendiente  a 
una  coniplicaci6n  progresiva.  Los  mds  simples  no  son  otros  que  el  oxigeno  y  el 
carbono  del  aire,  que  son  fijados  por  la  materia  elorofiliana  de  las  plantas  verdes, 
bajo  la  influencia  de  la  luz,  y  entran  de  esta  manera  en  la  composici6n  de  los  tejidos 
vegetales.  Luego  loe  vegetales  son  ingeridos  por  los  animales  herbfvoroe  y  estos  por 
loe  camlvoros.  Es,  pues,  en  definitiva,  la  eneigia  solar  almacenada  por  las  plantas,  la 
que  transmite  de  im  organismo  a  otro  y  representa  el  origen  de  la  energla  humana. 

£1  organismo  sirve  para  la  transformaci6n  de  la  energla,  y  ^1  no  la  retiene,  como 
no  la  crea.  En  im  cuerpo  adulto,  en  equilibrio  de  peso,  la  energla  llevada  por  los 
alimentos  es  equivalente  a  la  gastada  por  el  individuo;  de  ahl  la  concepci6n  de  Ber- 
thelot:  ''El  mantenimiento  de  la  vida  no  consume  ninguna  energla  que  sea  propia  a 
la  vida."  El  principio  de  la  conservaciiSn  de  la  eneigla  se  aplica,  pues,  al  animal 
tan  exactamente  como  a  la  m&quina  de  vapor. 

Lavoisier  habla  ya  demostrado  que  el  principal  gasto  de  la  energla  humana  tiene 
por  origen  las  combustiones  verificadas  en  el  organismo.  Berthelot,  por  el  descubri- 
miento  de  la  termoquimia,  resolvi6  el  problema  demostrando  que  la  nutricidn  se 
reduce  a  una  transformaci6n  de  la  energla. 

Lavoisier  demoetrd  que  los  animales  viven  y  respiran  oxfgeno  en  la  atmdsfera  y 
producen  dcido  carbdnico;  que  se  verifica  en  ellos  una  combu8ti6n  an^loga  a  la  com- 
busti6n  de  las  materias  orginicas  y  que,  como  ^ta,  produce  calor.  De  este  descu- 
biimiento,  hecho  por  uno  de  loe  mayores  genioe  que  hay  a  tenido  el  g6nero  humano, 
8ac6  Lavoisier  su  aforismo,  que  el  ilustre  Richet  reputa  como  *'el  axioma  fundamental 
de  la  biologia."     **La  vida  es  una  funci6n  qiilmica.*' 

Pero  la  hip^tesis  primitiva  de  que  las  oxidaciones  861o  se  produclan  en  el  pulm6n, 
fu^  destrufda.  Surgi6  entonced  la  idea  de  que  el  dcido  carb6nico  y  el  agua  nacfan 
a  favor  de  combustiones  verificadas  en  la  sangre  raisma.  En  1837  Magnus  descubrid 
que  la  sangre  contiene  oxigeno  y  dcido  carb6nico,  lo  que  ppjecla  demostrar  la  nueva 
teorfa.  Ludwig  lleg6  a  creer  que  las  oxidaciones  del  hidr6geno  y  el  carbono  se  efec- 
tuaban  en  la  sangre;  pero  despu^s  de  la  publicaci6n  de  los  estudios  de  Liebig,  en  1842, 
qued6  establecido  que  no  es  hidr6geno  y  carbono  lo  que  se  quema  en  los  tejidoe,  sino 
albuminoid eos,  hidratos  de  carbono  y  grasas. 

Fu6  Liebig  el  descubridor  de  los  m^todos  modemos  de  andlisis;  vinieron  con  61 
gran  cantidad  de  conocimientos  respecto  a  compuestos  hidrocarbonados,  entre  los 
cuales  sc  cuent^in  muchos  productos  de  la  economia  animal.  Estos  conocimientos 
suministraban  nociones  importantisimas  sobre  la  constitucidn  de  loe  alimentos,  de 
la  orina  y  de  las  materias  fecales  que  no  poeey6  Lavoisier. 

Liebi:^  aplic6  estas  nuevas  nociones  de  quimica  a  la  resoluci6n  de  loe  problemas 
debiologla.     Descubrid  que  los  albuminoideos  contienen  dzoe,  y  en  1842  sugiri6  la 
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idea  de  que  el  dzoe  podria  ser  propordonal  a  la  de8trucci6n  de  Iob  albuminoideos  en 
el  oiganismo.  BOder  y  Shmidt  fueron  los  piimeroB  que  hicieron  experimentoe  sobre 
este  asunto.^ 

La  hipdtesis  de  la  producci6n  del  calor  animal  por  las  oxidaciones  intraoigdnicas 
debla  dar  lugar  a  rectificaciones  importantes.  Berthelot  fu6  el  primero  que  obeervd 
que  el  oxigeno  absorbido  por  el  animal  no  es  propordonal  al  calor  producido,  y,  por 
coneiguiente,  no  puede  servir  de  medida  aun  teniendo  en  cuenta,  por  una  parte,  el 
dcido  carb6nico  producido  y  por  otra,  el  agua  avaluada  por  diferencia  puee  hay  en  el 
organismo  otraa  reacciones  que  conaisten  en  hidxataciones  y  deedoblamiento  que  eon 
tambi^n  fuentee  de  calor;  de  modo  que  el  agua  y  el  dcido  carb6nico  no  son  los  (inicos 
productos  de  transformacidn  de  los  materiales  nutritivos,  sino  que  hay  muchos,  como 
la  urea  y  otros  productos  ^oados,  que  resultan  de  la  transformacidn  de  los  albumi- 
noideos. 

Aun  haciendo  abstraccidn  de  las  reacciones  de  hidrataci6n  o  de  desdoblamiento 
que  intervienen  en  todos  estos  cambios,  una  mlsma  cantidad  de  oxigeno  como  lo 
dicen  Doyon  y  Morat,^  "reacciona  con  producci6n  de  distintas  cantidadee  de  calor, 
segtin  que  obre  sobre  sustancias  diferentes  o  cuando,  dirigi^ndose  a  una  misma  sua- 
tancia,  da  por  resultado  grados  diferentes  de  oxidaci6n." 

El  dcido  carb6nico  producido  puede  corresponder  tambi6n  a  cantidades  diferentes 
de  calor,  por  razones  an^ogas. 

En  fin,  el  estado  inicial  y  el  estado  final  de  la  reacci6n  que  absorbe  oxigeno  y  des- 
prende  dcido  carb6nico,  puede  no  ser  determinado  por  el  conocimiento  de  los  ingesta 
(que  son  los  alimentos,  haciendo  figurar  entre  ellos  el  oxigeno  absorbido)  y  de  los  ex- 
creta (o  sean  los  productos  de  desa8imilaci6n  por  que  en  el  curso  del  experimento 
puede  cambiar  la  reacci6n  de  los  tejidos,  fijar  dertas  substancias  que  provengan  de 
los  alimentos  y  eliminar  otras  que  provengan  de  los  mismos  tejidos. 

Ninguna  de  estas  transformaciones  se  hace,  de  manera  directa,  es  decir,  que  no  son 
ni  el  carbono  ni  el  oxigeno,  ni  mucho  menos  el  dzoe  los  que  van  a  producer  el  dcido 
carbdnico,  el  agua  y  la  urea;  son  prindpios  inmediatos  que  vienen,  sea  de  los  tejidos 
o  de  los  alimentos,  los  que  por  una  serie  de  transformaciones,  van  a  dar  nadmiento  a 
aquellos  cuerpos.  Ni  se  crea  que  estas  transformaciones  consisten  todas  en  reacdones 
exot^rmicas,  sino  que  pasan  tambi^n  por  reducciones  o  desidxataciones,  que  dan  lugar 
a  ab8ord6n  del  calor.  En  virtud  de  estas  transformaciones,  la  glucosa  pasa  al  estado 
de  glic6geno,  antes  de  convertirse  en  icido  carb6nico.  Pero  el  resultado  final  es  si- 
empre  la  producci6n  del  calor  puesto  que  siempre  una  reacd6n  endot^rmica  est& 
compensada  por  varias  exot^rmicas. 

Los  testigos  de  la  reacci6n  son,  pues,  en  definitiva,  por  una  parte,  los  alimentos  y  el 
oxigeno  (ingesta)  que  van  a  producirla  y  por  otra,  la  urea,  el  addo  iirico,  el  &ddo  car- 
b6nico  y  el  agua  (excreta)  que  constituyen  el  t^rmino  final  de  las  transformaciones 
qulmicas. 

La  considerad6n  de  la  destrucci6n  mis  o  menos  profunda  que  los  organiamos 
hacen  sufrir  a  los  materiales  nutritives,  conduce  a  aproximar,  en  esta  relaci6n,  la 
nutrid6n  de  los  oiganismos  superiores  y  la  de  los  fermentos,  en  las  cuales  un  enoime 
poder  de  descomposici6n  da  aspectos  tan  espedales.  La  de8Comi)o6id6n  de  que 
acabo  de  hablar,  que  los  organismos  superiores  hacen  sufrir  a  la  albdmina,  a  los  hi- 
dratos  de  carbono  y  a  las  grasas  y  que  terminan,  como  elementos  principales,  en  agua, 
&ddo  carbdnico,  icido  tirico  y  urea,  es  una  descomposid6n  muy  profunda  cuyo  rendi- 
miento  en  energla  es  considerable.  Es,  por  ejemplo,  de  1,677  calorlas  para  una  mol^cuU 
de  glucosa  (180  tranaformada  en  HaO  y  COa).  Considerando  ahora  la  levadura  de  cerv- 
eza,  vemos  que  este  organismo  vive  a  expensas  del  azticar;  pero  en  lugar  de  condudr 
este  alimento  hasta  la  baja  escala  de  las  transformaciones  mendonadas,  la  levadura 
lo  desdobla  simplemente  en  alcohol  y  en  &ddo  carb6nico.  Para  una  mol^ula  de 
glucosa  la  cantidad  de  calor,  es  dedr,  de  energla  disponible,  no  es  sino  de  setenta  y 

1  Qraham  Luak,  The  Elements  of  the  BcJenoe  of  Nutrition. 
>  Doyon  y  Morat,  Tnlt^  de  physlologie. 
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una  calorfafl.  £1  rendimiento  de  energfa  ee,  puee,  mucho  menoe  considerable,  porque 
el  alcohol  se  Ueva  conedgo  cerca  de  nueve  d6cimo6  de  la  energla  de  la  glucoea. 

£n  lo6  organiamoB  sux)eriore8  hay  relaci6n  entre  el  peeo  del  cuerpo  y  el  peso  de  la 
sostancia  transformada.  Estaa  relaciones,  son,  por  ejemplo,  para  el  hombre,  de  500 
a  600  gramos  de  materia  org^ca  para  60  a  70  kilogramos  de  peso  vivo.  Al  contrario, 
entre  el  peso  de  la  levadura  y  el  peso  de  la  sustancia  transformada  hay  una  despro- 
porci6n  enonne,  lo  coal  se  debe  a  que  el  fermento  no  hace  sufrir  a  su  alimento  sino  muy 
pocoe  gradoe  en  la  escala  de  destrucci6n  de  la  materia,  y  que,  como  dice  Lambing ' 
compensa  la  mediocridad  del  rendimiento  de  energia  de  esta  operaci6n,  con  la  masa 
del  alimento  transformado. 

Pero  estas  deetnicciones  no  traen  nada  de  especffico  que  haga  ima  diferencia  de 
naturaleza  entre  estos  oiganismos  y  loe  organismos  superiores.  Y  aun  las  distincioncs 
mencionadas  desaparecerian  si  se  considerara,  no  el  peso  del  alimento  transformado, 
siiio  la  cantidad  de  energla  simiinistrada  al  fermento  por  esta  tran8formaci6n. 

**Lo  mismo  sucede,"  dice  Lambling,"  *  en  lo  que  concieme  a  la  cantidad  de  mate- 
lialea  alimenticioe  consumidos  y  destruidos  por  el  organismo;  depende,  no  del  aporte 
alimenticio,  sino  de  la  magnitud  de  las  necesidades  del  organismo. 

Pero  se  nota,  en  verdad,  que  inmediatamente  despu^  dela  ingestidn  delos  alimentos 
hay  un  aumento  de  las  descomposiciones  qufmicas,  lo  que  parece  estar  en  contradicci6n 
con  la  ley  enunciada  mis  arriba,  puesto  que  serfa  la  entrada  del  combustible  la  que 
produdrfa  la  combusti6n.  Este  evento  se  revela  por  la  elevaci6n  stibita  de  las  can- 
tldades  de  oxfgeno  consumidas,  como  tambi^n  por  un  balance  total  de  calorfas,  mayor 
cuando  se  pasa  del  estado  de  ayuno  al  de  alimentaci6n.  Asl,  en  un  experimento  de 
Levy,  un  perro  consumfa,  en  el  estado  de  reposo  y  en  ayiinas,  158  c.  c.  de  oxfgeno  por 
minuto.  Se  le  dl6  entonces  una  comlda  abundante  compuesta  de  500  gramos  de  arroz, 
200  gjamos  de  came  y  25  gramos  de  grasa.  En  las  horas  que  siguieron,  las  cantidades 
de  oxfgeno  fueron,  respectivamente:  188,  204.8,  203.8,  212.1,  115,  210.7,  207.8,  209.3, 
211.3,  206,  188.5,  176.8,  "2.''  De  la  misma  manera  Voit  ha  notado  en  el  hombre  un 
gasto  de  calorfas  de  2,470  y  de  2,320  (t^rmino  medio  2,390)  en  24  horas  al  estado  de 
ayuno;  mientras  que  con  la  ingestion  de  alimentos  variados,  el  gasto  oscilaba  entre 
2,350  y  2,940  (t6rmino  medio  2,556),  o  sea  un  aumento  de  7  por  ciento,  poco  m^s  o  menos. 

Observaciones  hechas  posteriormente  en  el  ayunador  Cetti,  en  Berlin,  confirman 
plenamente  los  resultados.  "Pero  este  aumento,"  dice  Lambling*  ** depende  6nica- 
mente  del  trabajo  secretor  y  sobre  todo,  mecinico,  impuesto  al  tube  digestivo,  y  no 
del  aumento  de  las  combustiones  llevado  por  la  alimentaci6n.''  Sin  embargo,  segdn 
la  autoridad  no  menoe  respetable  de  Lable  •  esto  no  parece  exacto,  pues  el  trabajo 
del  tubo  digestivo  no  exige  sino  un  gasto  muy  pequefio  de  calorfas,  y  por  otra  parte, 
la  concordancia  bien  notada  por  Rflbner  y  Atwater,  entre  el  valor  calorfgeno  de  la 
raci6n  alimenticia  y  la  excreci6n  cal6rica  establece  el  hecho  con  precision: 

Mientras  mis  coma  un  sujeto,  mAs  calorfas  virtuales  ingiere,  y  mds  calorfas  reales 
gasta.  Se  necesitarfan  nuevos  experimentos,  institufdos  en  este  sentido,  para  estable- 
cer  que  el  gasto  de  calorfas  varfa  a  voluntad  con  la  raci6n  alimenticia.  De  la  misma 
manera  que,  en  general,  se  ingiere  unaraci6n  alimenticia  excesiva,  se  excreta  probable- 
mente  una  suma  de  calorfas  demasiado  grande.  £1  equilibrio  calurico  podrfa  obtenerse 
con  una  racion  alimenticia  m&a  d^bil,  aportando  nucvas  calorfas.  Lo  que  habrla  que 
determinar  es  precisamente  el  Ifmite  de  la  inge8ti6n  alimenticia  susceptible  de 
mantener  la  temperatura  constante  sin  que  el  peso  del  sujeto  baje  y  sin  que  est6 
obligado  a  quemar  sus  propioe  tejidos. 

Se  sabe  que  la  cantidad  de  oxfgeno  consumida  por  el  organismo  es,  en  muy  anchos 
Ifmites,  independiente  de  la  cantidad  de  oxfgeno  ofrecida  a  los  tejidos  por  la  respira- 
ci6n,  y  que  la  cantidad  de  oxfgeno  gastada  varfa  con  la  caiidad  de  alimentos  que  se 
van  a  transformar;  100  gramos  de  oxfgeno  transforman  38  gramos  de  grasa  en  HjO  y 

1  lAmbing,  Traits  de  Fathologle  Qdntoile  de  Bonohard. 

*  Lambllng,  obra  citada. 

*  M.  Labl^,  Les  regimes  alimentaires,  p.  30, 1910. 
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OOa,  con  producci6n  de  325  calorias  u  84,4  de  hidratoe  de  carbono,  en  HjO  y  CO,, 
con  producci6n  de  362  calorias.  La  cantidad  de  oxlgeno  puee,  ni  deecubre  1» 
cantidad  de  combiwtible  deetraldo  ni  la  eneigla  pueeta  en  libertad.  Cuando  hmy 
cierto  minimum  de  aporte  de  materiales  azoadoe,  basta  Buministrar  un  exceeo  de 
alimentoB  terciarioe  para  que  la  neceeidad  de  eneigfa  sea  cubierta;  eete  exceeo  puede 
eer  proporcionado  por  las  cantidades  m&a  variables  de  grasa  o  de  hidratoe  de  carbono. 

Este  ee  el  cuadro  esquemAtico  de  nuestras  necesidadee  alimenticias,  tal  como  so 
realiza  en  el  cuadro  eequemdtico  de  nuestroe  experimentos  de  laboratorio.  Pero  en 
la  vida  ordinaria,  ic6mo  pasan  las  coeas  y  c6mo  satisfacen  los  hombres  bus  necesidadea 
alimenticias,  tinicamente  guiados  por  su  instinto?  Es  aquf  donde  la  noci6n  de  los  ali- 
mentos  isodinAmicos  de  Rflbner  eeclarece  en  gran  manera  lafisiologlade  lanutrici6n. 
Antes  de  la  adquisici6n  de  tal  noci6n  hubiera  side  imposible  abordar  este  problema. 

Sean,  por  ejemplo,  dos  individuos  de  los  cuales  el  uno  vive  con  120  gramos  de 
albtimina  y  269.7  de  grasa,  y  el  otro  con  la  misma  cantidad  de  albtimina,  mis  611.7 
gramos  de  hidrocarbonados.  Al  no  comparar  sine  los  pesos  se  verla  que  la  cantidad  de 
albtimina  representada  en  el  primer  case  es  de  30  por  ciento,  y  en  el  segundo  es  16  pOT 
ciento  de  la  raci6n.  ^G6mo  podria  pensarse,  en  presencia  de  estos  casos,  que  la  albti- 
mina represente  en  ambos  el  mismo  papel  y  tenga  la  misma  importancia? 

Introdtizcase,  entonces,  la  consideracidn  de  los  valoree  calorim^tricos,  y  se  tendra: 

Primer  case:  Albtimina,  120  por  4.1—492  calorias;  grasa,  269.7  por  9.3—2,508 
calorias;  total,  3,000  calorias. 

Segundo  caso:  Albtimina,  120  por  4,1 — 492  calorias;  hidrocarbonado,  611.7  por 
4.1—2,508  calorias;  total,  3,000  calorias. 

La  albtimina  ha  aportado  en  ^1  un  caso  y  en  el  otro  la  misma  cantidad,  o  sea  16.4  por 
ciento,  de  la  cantidad  total  de  energia  gastada;  el  resto,  o  sea  83.6  por  ciento,  es  sumi- 
nistroda  por  cantidades  isodintoicas  de  grasa  o  de  hidrocarbonados. 

Riibner  ha  calculado  de  esta  manera  el  aporte  de  energia  de  cada  especie  de  ali- 
mentos  observando  en  individuos  que  pertenecen  a  categorias  sodales  menos  y  menoB 
elevadas  y  que  suminiatran  un  trabajo  mis  y  m£s  penoso. 

El  cuadro  siguiente  resume  los  resultados  obtenidoe:  por  100  calorias  suminifltrftdas 
por  el  organismo  se  encuentran: 


Inanici6n 

Clases  iwomodadas     . 
Carpinteros,  soldados,etc 

Lefiadores 


En  lo  que  concieme  a  las  materias  albuminoideas,  ae  ve  que  la  propoKASn  relativ* 
Ue  calorias  suministradas  por  eUa  va  disminuyendo  a  medida  que  se  desciende  en  el 
aUm^/  *vf°  depende  de  que  en  las  clases  acomodadas  se  hace  uso  de  prefereada  de  la 
eniaciOn  animal,  es  decir,  que  se  consumen  pesos  absolutoe  de  albtimina  mucho 
mennr  TV"^  '»8  menos  afortunadas.  Como  por  otra  parte  las  clases  ricaa,  en  ras<5n  del 
n«^r«l.^f  .  "J^'"^'=o.  8Mtan  menos  calorias  que  las  necesarias  paia  un  obrero,  U 
S^.     "i        •**  *'*^'"^*'  *<'°^«  »  1»  albtimina  se  encuentra  por  eaU  n«6n 

P^^IL^ """^  J  disminufda en  los  pobres  y  en  loe obre«.e. 
tivo  sumia^aTtil"  n  ^^^^  co^^ideraciones  andlogas.  Midiendo  el  ntimero  rela- 
la  escala;  pero  de  U  cW  v  ""*  **"?  7^  d«n>inuyendo  a  medida  que  se  deeciende  en 
Uegar  hasta  iBualw  „  it.  ,  *"*  adeUnte  prindpia  a  aumentar  y  puede  de  nuevo 
obrero  toma  a  los  hidr™^,C*^  »comodadas.  Esta  diminudtfn  se  expUca  poitiue  el 
cientes  a  medida  a  .m^K*^**  (abnid6n  del  pan  f6cula  de  la  papa)  cantidadee  cw- 

ea  que  el  volumen  de  los  alimentoe  impondrla  un  trabajo  muy 
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omaiderable  al  tabo  digestivo,  el  cual  queda  impotente  para  dominar  una  gran  maaa, 
•  interviene  entonces  como  complemento  indispensable  el  alkoento  grasa,  que  tiene  la 
ndoma  yentaja  y  asegura  un  valor  calorffico  considerable.  Agr^ese  a  esto  que  las 
grasas  son  ingeridas  casi  en  naturaleza  y  que  representarfan,  por  lo  tanto,  en  una  masa 
igaal  un  apoite  de  eneigfa  mis  considerable  que  los  otros  alimentoe.  De  esta  manera 
el  organiamo  encuentra: 

En  100  gramoe  de  came  flaca  a  21  por  ciento  de  albdmina,  86  calorf  as;  en  100  gramos 
de  jpmn  a  8  por  ciento  de  albtimina,  86  caloiias,  y  en  5  por  ciento  de  abniddn,  268  calo* 
ifas;  en  100  gramos  de  mantequilla  de  85  por  ciento  de  grasa  pura,  790  calorias. 

Vienen,  en  fin,  los  hidrocarbonados  admirablemente  representados  por  los  vege- 
tales,  de  los  cuales,  por  ser  mis  baratos,  toma  el  obrero  el  total  de  su  raci6n  alimenticia; 
peio  por  razones  ya  dichas  disminuye  el  tamafio  rriativo  de  hidrocarbonados  hasta 
22.8  para  la  dltima  categorfa. 

£1  calor  de  combusti6n  de  los  alimentos,  o  sea  el  total  de  calorfas  suministradas  por 
la  unidad  de  peso,  mostrado  por  el  calorlmetro  no  es  siempre  igual  al  que  se  produce  en 
el  oiganismo.  Si  se  trata  de  grasas  o  de  hidrocarbonados,  tenemos  para  un  gramo  de 
sostancia,  tanto  en  el  calorlmetio  como  en  la  combusti6n  oiginica:  Grasa  9.8  a  9.4  calo- 
rfas;  hidiocazbonados,  4.1  a  4.2  calorfas,  pero  con  los  albuminoideos  no  sucede  lo 
mifliQO,  porque  el  izoe,  que  queda  en  libertad  en  el  caloiimetro  al  estado  elemental,  se 
transfonna  en  el  organismo  y  se  elimina  bajo  la  forma  de  produclos  complejos,  de 
los  cuales  las  nueve  d^cimas  partes,  poco  mis  o  menos,  son  urea  y  el  resto  deja  el 
organismo  bajo  fonna  de  productoe  menos  simplificados.  Hay  pues  que  restar  el 
calor  de  combusti6n  de  estoe  pioductos  del  de  las  materias  albuminoldeas  para  lo 
cual  la  mayor  parte  de  los  autores,  tienen  en  cuenta  la  urea  y  hacen  abstracci(3n  de  los 
otros  productos  asoados.  Como  100  gramos  de  materia  albuminoidea,  a  16  por  ciento 
de  izoe,  suministran  aproximadamente  34  gramos  de  urea,  o  sea  casi  la  tercera  parte 
de  eu  peso,  hay  que  restar  del  resultado  medio  del  calor  de  combustion  de  la  albdmina 
(5  a  6  calorf  as)  la  tercera  parte,  poco  mis  o  menos  del  calor  de  combusti6n  de  la  urea, 
o  sea,  0.850,  correcci6n  que  da  del  15  al  16  por  ciento  del  calor  de  combusti6n  total. 
Hay  que  anctor,  ademis,  que  el  izoe  se  eleva  en  algunos  albuminoideos  de  16  a  19 
por  ciento,  lo  que  aumentarfa  la  cifra  de  0.85  a  1  caloria.  Hechas  estas  anotaciones  y 
despreciando  una  d^cima  parte  del  izoe  que  no  se  transfonna  en  urea  sine  en  otros 
compuestos,  se  puede  tomar  como  cifra  media  del  calor  de  combustion  de  los  albumi- 
noideos, la  de  4.7  a  4.8  calorias  por  gramo. 

Cuando  se  quiere  valorizar  el  poder  calorim^trico  de  un  alimento  pon  la  comparaci6n 
de  la  albdmina  ingerida  y  el  izoe  excrementicial  hay  que  hacer  dos  correcciones 
que  corresponden:  la  una  al  alimento  y  la  otra  a  la  excreci6n  azoada.  La  primera  es 
debida,  por  una  parte,  al  aumento,  de  algunas  albdminas  hasta  19  por  ciento  de  izoe 
y  que  el  doeado  de  la  albtimina  se  hace  por  el  dosado  del  izoe,  y  en  los  vegetales  hay 
sustancias  azoadas  que  no  son  albuminoideas.  Por  este  motivo  se  baja  el  valor  calori- 
m^trico  de  la  albtimina  a  4.1  en  vez  de  4.8  cuando  se  trata  de  alimentoe  mixtos.  La 
segunda  causa  de  error  se  efectiia  cuando  no  se  hace  el  anilisis  del  izoe  eliminado  por 
las  deposiciones.  RQbner  estima  este  residue  en  8.11  por  ciento  del  valor  calorim^trico 
total  de  la  reacci6n;  algunos  llegan  hasta  el  10  por  ciento  para  el  regimen  mixto.  Es 
natural  que  con  la  alimentaci6n  vegetal,  que  da  una  mayor  cantidad  de  residues  no 
absorbidos,  esta  dfra  debe  aumentar. 

Con  861o  dosar  el  izoe  total  de  la  orina,  puede  medirse  la  cantidad  de  albdmina  de  la 
cual  ha  dispuesto  el  oiganismo,  es  necesario  entonces  tomar  la  dfra  4.8  en  vez  de  4.1 
como  valor  calorim^trico. 

Sea,  por  ejemplo,  un  individuo  que  elimine  14  gramos  de  izoe,  total  en  las  24  horas. 
Sabiendo  que  a  100  gramos  de  albtimina  corresponden  16  de  izoe,  tendremos  la  si- 
guiente  relacidn: 

1400 
16:100::14:X,  de  donde  X»^    o  a  14  por  6.25«87.50  (6.25  es  el  coefidente  que 

resulta  de  dividir  a  100  por  16)  y  87.50  por  4.8»420  calorias. 
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Cuando  b6\o  se  desea  la  urea  se  hace  el  c^lculo  aproximado  de  esta  manera:  peso 
de  la  urea  multiplicado  por  1.30  o  1.14,  que  es  el  peeo  del  deoe  ezpresado  en  urea,  y  el 
producto  multiplicado  por  2.91  gramo  de  urea  correeponde  a  2.1  de  albtimina). 

Se  obtiene  de  esta  manera  segtin  Lambling,'  con  aproximaci6n  suficiente,  la  cantidad' 
de  albdmina  desacdmilada.  Una  mayor  precifli6n  ee  obtendr&  naturalmente  con  el 
primer  procedimiento.^ 

Al  lado  de  esta  teorfa  ieodin&mica  o  teorf a  de  RQbner  vi^ie  a  oponerae  la  teorfa  de 
Ghauveau  mdfl  cientffica  en  mi  concepto;  y  si  he  desanoUado  mia  extensamente  la 
primera  ea  porque  sobre  ella  est&n  todavla  reposando  muchoe  principios  de  fisiologfa 
modema  y  porque  hasta  cierto  punto  4sta  viene  a  oer  necesaria  para  el  fundamento  y 
desarroUo  de  la  segunda. 

La  teorfa  de  Ghauveau  que  Uamar^  tambi^n  teorfa  glicog6nica,  dice  que  el  poder 
nutritive  de  los  alimentos  ee  confunde  con  su  poder  termiSgeno  o  dinamiSgeno.  La 
grasa  no  puede  ser  utilizada  como  elemento  eneig^tico,  sine  despu^  de  8u  tranaforma- 
ci6n  en  glic(5geno;  hay  pues  en  este  alimento  una  p^idida  de  eneigfa  sobre  la  que  Bufre 
eegt^n  la  teorfa  de  Rtlbner.  El  glic<5geno  serfa  el  estado  a  que  tienen  que  ll^ar  las 
Bustancias  alimenticias  para  producir  enet^a.  Ee  dedr  que  un  alimento  es  tanto  mia 
productor  de  eneigfa  cuanto  mayor  sea  su  capaddad  para  transformaise  en  glic<%eno. 

''El  cuerpo  que  en  el  oi^nismo  Uena  la  funci6n  eneig6tica,"  dice  Morat,  "  es  el 
carbono;  la  forma  qufmica  alrededor  de  la  cual  evoludona  en  esta  funci6n,  ee  el  azdcar 
y  el  cuerpo  que  en  su  conflicto  con  ^1  manifiesta  esta  funcl6n  el  oxfgeno.  La  evolu- 
ci6n  energ^tica  se  encuentra  como  condensada  en  estos  tres  t6rmino8  correspon- 
dientes  a  funciones  que  son:  la  alimentacidn,  la  glicogenesis  y  la  tennogenesis." 

Chauveau  ha  demoBtrado  y  confirmado  por  laexperimentaci6n  la  teorfa,  demostrando 
que  un  gramo  de  grasa  y  1.52  gramos  de  azdcar  de  cafia  son  capaces  de  suministrar, 
la  primera  por  oxidaci6n,  la  segunda  por  hidrataci6n,  la  misnm  cantidad  de  glicosa  y 
por  consiguiente  de  glic6geno;  laa  cifras  dadas  por  la  experimentaci6n,  son  exacta- 
mente  las  que  da  la  ecuaci6n  hipot^tica  de  la  transformaci6n  de  la  grasa. 

Lo  que  se  ha  dicho  de  la  grasa  se  aplica  a  todas  las  otras  sustancias  alimenticias, 
inclusive  los  albuminoideos;  de  aquf  que  haya  dado  a  esta  teorfa  el  nombre  de  teorfa 
glicog^nica. 

Pero  segiin  esta  dltima  teorfa  la  grasa  y  el  azucar  concurren  a  la  nutrici6n  en  el 
mismo  grado  no  en  cuanto  se  les  administra  en  cantidades  t^rmicamente  equivalentes 
(RQbner),  sino  en  cantidades  propias  para  producir  la  misma  cantidad  de  glic6geno 
(Chauveau).  En  resumen,  la  segunda  teorfa  le  quita  a  la  primera,  el  error  prov^ 
niente  del  gasto  de  energfa,  de  la  p6rdida  de  valor  energ^tico  que  una  sustancia 
alimenticia  necesita  para  trasformarse  en  glic6geDo. 

Es  una  conexi6n  semejante  aunque  hecha  en  opuesto  extremo,  a  la  que  se  hace, 
segtin  Rtibner  a  los  albuminoideos  cuando  se  compara  su  valor  energ^tico  real  con  su 
valor  de  combusti6n  dado  en  el  calorfmetro.  Proviene  esta  conexi6n,  de  que  en  el 
oiganismo  no  Uegan  los  albuminoideos  al  mismo  extremo  de  deecomposicidn  a  que 
Uegan  en  el  calorfmetro,  sino  que  se  transforman  en  otros  productos  de  composici6n 
tan  complicada  como  la  urea. 

Por  no  caber  en  el  plan  de  mi  estudio,  no  me  he  detenido  a  hablar  de  las  trans- 
formaciones  de  los  albuminoideos  en  el  tube  digestive.  En  un  capftulo  posterior 
hablar^  de  las  distintas  formas  de  eliminaci6n  azoadas  y  de  la  proporci6n  en  que  se 
verifican  en  Bogota  y  en  otras  poblaciones  de  la  altiplanicie. 

INFLUENCIA    DEL   CUMA   DE    LA    ALTIPLANICIE    SOBRE   LAS    COMBUSTIGNES    HUMANA8. 

Voy  a  hacer  algunas  consideraciones  sobre  los  climas  de  Bogota  y  Tunja,  poblacio- 
nes donde  he  practicado  mis  investigaciones. 

1  La  rackJn  media  de  mantenimiento  en  los  hombres  se  divide,  segtki  la  mayor  parte  de  los  flsidlogos,  de  la 
manera  slgniente:  Albl^mina,  185  por  4.1  equivale  a  653;  grasa,  140  por  9.8  eqnlvale  a  1,802;  hidratos  de 
earbono,  249  por  4.1  equivale  a  1,021;  total,  2,876  calorias.  Restando  defistaa  un  8  por  oiento  que  se  pterden 
en  las  deposioiones,  quedan  2,646  calodas  netas,  o  sean  36  por  kildgramo. 
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Tomo  las  de  B<^t&  de  un  trabajo  presentado  por  el  Dr.  Julio  Garavito  a  las  sesiones 
cienttficas  de  1910  y  las  de  Timja,  de  mis  observaciones  penonales  y  de  dates  tornados 
en  lo8  gabinetes  y  laboratories  del  seminario  conciliar  de  esta  ciudad. 

Har^  lu^o  algunas  consideraciones  sobre  la  influencia  del  clima  en  las  combustio- 
nes  humanas  para  lo  cual  servird  de  mucho  la  comparaci6n  entre  dos  poblaciones  de 
altura  tin  poco  diierente. 

Bogota  estd  situada  cerca  del  ecuador  entre  las  llneas  isotermas  25  y  28  gradoi«,  pero 
8u  clima  puede  clasificarse  entre  los  medios  o  los  frfos. 

£1  minimum  de  temperatura  se  observa  a  las  5  y  45  a.  m.  y  es  de  8.74  grados,  y  el 
miximum  a  las  2  p.  m.  ee  de  16.95.  Las  mayores  variaciones  se  encuentran  durante 
el  mes  de  enero.  La  temperatura  media  es  de  12.97  grades,  la  amplitud  media  de  las 
oscUaciones  diumas  es  de  7.11. 

£1  estado  higrom^trico  es  de  79.5  por  ciento.  La  velocidad  maxima  del  viento  co- 
rreeponde  al  maximum  de  temperatura.  En  los  meses  de  junio,  julio  y  agosto  se 
obserran  golpes  de  viento,  de  corta  duracidn,  que  alcanzan  hasta  15  metros  por  se- 
giindo. 

£n  general,  se  considera  la  presidn  atmosf^rica  en  Bogota  como  de  560  mils,  de 
mecurio.  Segtin  los  dUculos  de  Garavito  hay  un  m&ximun  de  0.5609  y  un  minimum 
de  0.5579.  La  mayor  altura  del  bar6metro  se  observa  en  los  meses  de  junio,  julio  y 
agosto  y  la  menor  en  octubre,  noviembre  y  diciembre. 

Osigeno. — Si  se  considera  la  proporci6n  de  oxigeno  en  volumen,  es  casi  igual  en 
Bogoti  y  a  nivel  del  mar  (21  por  ciento),  pero  si  se  tiene  en  cuenta,  no  el  volumen 
sine  el  peso,  es  natural  que  la  cautidad  disminuya  en  iaversa  proporcidn  con  la 
pTe8i6n.  Teniendo  en  cuenta  que  un  litro  de  aire,  a  la  pre8i(3n  de  0.76,  contiene 
0.259  gramo  de  ox^no,  se  ob tiene  poco  m£a  o  menos  0.192  gramo  de  oxigeno  por 
litro  de  aire  en  Bogota. 

Tunja  tiene  una  6ituaci6n  y  un  clima  muy  semejantes  a  los  de  Bogota,  b61o  que  el 
estado  higrom^trico  es  mds  bajo  en  aquella  y  la  velocidad  del  viento  mayor. 

La  temperatura  media  es  de  11.99  grados.  La  mayor  amplitud  de  las  oscilaciones 
diumas  es  de  6  grados.  £1  maximum  de  temperatura  se  observa  en  el  mes  de  enero 
y  el  minimum  en  julio. 

La  altura  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar  es  de  2,790  metros  y  la  presi6n  media  del  bar6metro 
de  0.536  mils,  de  mercurio. 

Temperatura  humana  en  la  aliiplanide. — ^Todos  los  autores  europeos  que  he  consul- 
tado  eet^n  de  acuerdo  en  fijar  para  el  hombre  una  temperatiira  axilar  media  de  37 
grados  a  37.2  grados.  En  Bogotd,  segiln  lo  habr^  observado  todos  los  medicos  y 
eetudiantes,  la  temperatura  media  rara  vez  pasa  de  36.5  grados;  de  tal  manera  que 
muchos  conslderan  como  febricitantes  a  los  individuos  cuya  temperatiira  llega  a  36.8 
grados. 

El  Dr.  Pabon  en  135  observaciones  que  reuni6  para  su  tesis  de  doctorado,  obtuvo 
un  promedio  de  36.5  grados,  es  decir,  de  0.5  grade,  inferior  a  la  cifra  considerada  como 
normal  en  Europa.  El  Dr.  Corpas  en  su  tesis  agrega  100  observaciones  mds  que  dan 
un  resultado  de  36.3  grados,  lo  que  da  una  diferencia  de  0.9  grade  con  la  cifra  de 
Beclard  37.2  grados. 

En  86  observaciones  tomadas  por  ml  en  Tunja  en  adultos  de  20  a  40  afios,  pertene- 
cientes  a  distintas  clases  sociales,  obtuve  un  promedio  de  36.24  centlgrados  de  tempe- 
ratura, con  76  pulsaciones  y  20  respiraciones  por  minute. 

Parece  pues  demostrado  que  hay  una  baja  considerable  de  la  temperatura  del 
hombre  en  la  altiplanicie,  en  relacidn  con  la  temperatura  aceptada  como  media  en 
Europa. 

Todas  las  hip6tesis  que  pueden  hacerse  para  explicar  este  fen6meno  pueden  redu- 
cirse,  en  mi  concepto,  a  tres:  (1)  Influencia  de  la  temperatura  ambiente;  (2)  in- 
fluencia de  la  altura;  y  (3)  influencia  de  la  atimentacidn.  Me  limitar^,  por  el  me- 
mento, a  las  dos  primeras,  para  ocuparme  luego  de  la  tercera,  en  capltulos  posteriores. 
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Injliiencia  de  la  temperatura  ambienU. — ^Ya  dije  que,  segdn  las  dUculoe  del  Dr.  Gara- 
vito,  la  temperatura  media  de  Bogotd  es  de  12.97.  El  Dr.  Corpas  cree  que  esta  baja 
temperatura  exterior  es  una  de  las  causas  de  la  baja  de  temperatura  animal,  pues 
''el  cuerpo  humane  en  busca  de  equilibrio  t^rmico  tiende  a  acercarse  a  ella." 

A  primera  vista  esta  causa  no  carece  de  importancia,  pues  aunque  todos  sabemos 
que  los  animales  omeotermos  tienen  medios  de  defensa  que  permiten  luchar  contra 
la  temperatura  ambiente,  tambi^n  es  verdad  que  un  descenso  o  un  aumento  considera- 
ble de  temperatura  pueden  hacer  variar  la  temperatiu*a  animal  en  algunos  d^cimos 
de  grade.  Esto  parece  confirmado  por  los  experimentos  de  David  y  los  posteriores 
de  Mantegazza,  Fousset,  etc. ;  pero  ninguno  de  estos  observadores  ha  hallado  una  baja 
tan  considerable  como  la  que  se  encuentra  entre  nosotros,  ni  aun  en  atm6sferas  de  pro- 
porci6n  higrom^trica  m^  considerable. 

Entre  247  observaciones  de  Mantegazza,  por  ejemplo,  no  ha  encontrado,  en  climas 
mucho  mas  fries  que  el  de  Bogota,  sine  una  temperatura  minima  de  36^  4^,  que  alcanza, 
cuando  mis,'  a  ser  igual  a  nuestra  temperatura  media. 

Agr^gase  a  esto  que  las  razas  tropicales,  por  vivir  en  un  clima  siempre  igual, 
luchan  por  efecto  de  la  costiunbre  mucho  mejor  contra  los  grandes  Mos  como  contra 
los  grandes  calores;  asl  las  pequefias  variaciones  de  temperatura  animal  que  se  observan 
en  Europa  del  verano  al  inviemo  no  se  encuentran  en  los  tr6picos,  al  comparar  a  este 
respecTto,  los  habitantes  de  los  climas  m^s  ardientes  con  los  de  los  mis  fries;  de  mode 
que  la  temperatura  ambiente  (que  no  es  tan  baja  para  producir  un  descenso  de  tem- 
peratura animal),  no  nos  explica  la  baja  considerable  de  la  temperatura  animal  en  la 
altiplanicie. 

PreMn  camosfirica. — Para  mantener  sus  combustiones  orginicas,  el  hombre  necesita 
introducir  en  cada  hora  segtin  los  cilc  ulos  de  Br  Oner  y  Valentin  3130  gramos  de  oxiigeno, 
que  corresponden  a  2191  litres  al  nivel  del  mar,  o  sea  450  litros  de  aire,  que  se  intro- 
ducen  en  las  15  o  16  respiraciones  por  minute,  que  se  conslderan  en  Europa  como 
normales,  a  razon  de  500  c.  c.  en  cada  una,  quitando  los  50  c.  c.  que  son  expulsados  a 
cada  expiraci6n. 

Ahorabienicomo  en  Bogotdlapresi6n  es  de  0.20  cms.  de  merciirio  menos  que  a  nivel 
del  mar,  si  el  organismo  no  dispusiera  de  medios  de  defensa,  se  tendrla  que  en  los 
21.91  litros  de  oxlgeno  no  introducirla  los  31.30  gramos,  sine  mucho  menos;  de  donde 
reeultarla  una  gran  insuficiencia  de  las  combustiones,  que  podrla  explicamos  la  baja 
de  la  temperatura  humana. 

Pero  hemes  visto  ya  que  la  actividad  del  metabolismo  celulai  es  independiente  da 
la  cantidad  de  oxlgeno  ofrecido  a  los  tejidos.  Los  experimentos  de  Liebig  demuestran 
que  la  presi6n  no  influye  sobre  la  absorci6n  de  oxigeno,'  y  aun  cuando  Truntz  obeerv6 
un  aumento,  este  aumento  no  duraba  sine  cuando  mis  un  minute,  y  era,  s^n  el 
mismo  autor,  debido  a  la  repleci6n  de  los  pulmones.* 

De  la  misma  manera  que  el  oiganismo  no  toma  sine  el  oxlgeno  que  necesita,  cuando  la 
atmdsfera  estd  enrarecida  se  vale  de  ciertos  medios  de  defensa  para  tomar  todo  el  que 
le  sea  necesario.    Veamos  si  de  estos  medios  disponen  los  habitantes  de  la  altiplanicie. 

Bajo  la  influencia  del  clima  de  las  alturas,  ''que  Uevarla  en  realidad  la  disminucidn 
del  oxlgeno  del  aire  en  relaci6n  con  la  presi6n  atmoaf^rica,  el  ntimero  de  los  gl6bulo8 
rojoe  aumentarla,  en  una  gran  proporci6n,  hasta  el  punto  de  alcanzar  siete  y  ocho 
millones  por  millmetro  ctibico  en  el  hombre.''  Segtin  la  observacidn  hecha  por 
T.  Viault,  en  si  mismo  a  4,392  metres  de  altura  en  un  viaje  al  Per6,  la  hiperglobulia 
se  producirla  a  partir  de  los  700  metros.  Por  medio  de  esta  hipeiglobulia  aumenta  la 
superficie  de  absorcidn  del  oxlgeno  y  puede  el  organismo  fijarlo  en  la  misma  cantidad 
que  a  la  presi6n  ordinaria.  Es  6ste,  pues,  un  mecanismo  regulador  o  de  defensa  que 
se  pone  en  juego  a  medida  que  la  presidn  disminuye.  Cuando  los  sujetos  sometidos  a 
los  experimentos  \nielven  a  la  llanura,  el  ntimero  de  los  gl6bulos  rojos  vuelve  ripida- 

1  Ch.  Riohet,  La  dhalenr  animale.        >  Luak,  Scienoe  of  nutritSon.        *  Jounial  of  FliyBiology,  1907. 
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mente  a  su  nivel  normal.  Algunos  de  Iob  hechos  que  ban  servido  para  la  edificaci6n 
de  esta  teorfa  ban  sido  vivamente  controvertidoe.  La  cuestidn,  en  todo  caso,  eet4 
todavla  oscura,  pero  lo  que  parece  demoetrado  es  que  la  biperglobulia  de  que  se  trata 
ee  aimplemente  x)erif6rLca  y  que  el  niiineio  de  gl6buloe  rojoe  del  coraz6n  y  de  loe 
grueeoe  vasoe  no  aumenta."  ' 

Loe  aiguientes  eximenes  de  sangre,  practicados,  unos  por  mi,  y  otroe,  en  su  mayor 
parte,  por  el  Dr.  Jorge  Martinez  Santamaria,  podr^  damoe  alguna  idea  de  lo  que  a 
este  respecto  pasa  en  la  altiplanicie. 

Las  numeracionee  de  gl6bulo8  fueron  hecbas  en  el  numerador  de  Hayem.  Algunas 
han  sido  rectificadas  en  el  Thomas  Zeiss.  La  bemoglobina  fu6  medida  en  el  apaiato  de 
Fleischl. 


NAmeros. 

Bdad. 

Qldbulos 
mil.  cub. 

Bemo- 
globina. 

NAmeros. 

Rdad. 

QMbuks 
mil.  cab. 

Hemo- 
elobina. 

1 

24 
30 
20 
24 
25 
23 
28 
25 
27 
22 
22 
23 
35 
26 
25 
26 
38 
32 
33 
22 
24 
22 
23 
23 
26 
31 
27 
30 
35 
25 
25 
28 
28 
24 
26 
30 
30 
30 
23 
26 
25 
22 
25 
24 
31 
26 
23 
27 
26 
23 

^ 

24 
40 
36 
30 
40 

5,084,000 
4,900,000 
5.673,000 
5,697.000 
5,952,000 
4,836,000 
5.759,000 
5.611,000 
5,549,000 
5,800,000 
5,840,000 
5,7.50,000 
5,673,000 
5,518,000 
5,053,000 
5,456,000 
4,960,000 
5,880,000 
5,208,000 
5,904,000 
5.363,000 
5,177,000 
5,115,000 
5.122,000 
4,705,000 
4.7.4,000 
5,270,000 
5.208,000 
5,332,000 
5,425,000 
5, 42'}.  000 
4.898,000 
5,921,000 
6,084,000 
4.774;000 
5,239,000 
5,153.000 
4,464,000 
5.594.000 
4.743,000 
4.619,000 
4.530,00a 
4,681,000 
5,100,000 
5.0)3,000 
4,898,000 
4,710.000 
4,650,000 
4.734,000 
4.898,000 
4,805,000 
4.960,000 
4.681,000 
4,843,000 
5,852,000 
4.898.000 
4,752,000 

Pordento. 

80 
80 
80 
74 

i 
58 

20 
32 
22 
24 
25 
38 
25 
30 
28 
24 
24 
30 
20 
32 
22 
27 
25 

25 
25 
22 
25 
38 
28 
32 
30 
38 
40 
30 
38 
20 
23 
38 
30 
40 
21 
36 
20 
30 
20 
28 
23 
20 
22 
20 
20 
28 
35 
36 
35 
40 
34 
37 
25 
23 
30 

4,619,000 
4.681,000 
5,2;0,C00 
4,650,000 
4,960,000 
3.998,000 
4,680.000 
3.875.000 
3.906,000 
4,123,000 
4.960,000 
5,246.000 
4,650,000 
4,340,000 
4.185,000 
5,022,000 
4.405,000 
4,898,000 
4.371,000 
4, 154,000 
4,030,000 
4,041,000 
3,410,000 
4,464,000 
4,712,000 
4,340,000 
4.154,000 
3.906.000 
4,340,000 
4,867,000 
5,580,000 
4,402,000 
5,184.000 
4,800,000 
4,351,000 
4,464,000 
4,493,000 
5,084,000 
4,808.000 
4.495,000 
4,929,000 
4,743,000 
5,084,000 
4,712,000 
4,061,000 
4,650,000 
4.712,000 
4,464,000 
3,658,000 
5,301,000 
3,720,000 
4,123,000 
5,890,000 
4,420,000 
4,805,000 
4,805,000 
4,588,000 

PoreUnto, 
96 

2 

1  59 

91 

3 

1  60 

95 

4 

61   ■  .  . 

100 

5 

86  !  62 

98 

6    

80 

88 
90 

63 

90 

64 

95 

8    

'  65 

80 

9 

73 

90 
80 
90 
73 
98 
90 
80 
70 
80 
90 
80 
85 
90 

66 

90 

10 

1  67 

96 

11 

i  68 

90 

12 

60 

85 

13 

to:::::::::.:: 

93 

14 

71 

88 

15 

72 

75 

16 

73:::::::::::. 

80 

17 

74 

90 

18 

75:::::::::::. 

88 

19 

i  76 

92 

70        .... 

'  7?::: :::::: 

93 

21 

78 

88 

22 

79 

82 

23 

00 
74 

80...: 

78 

24 

1  81 

82 

25 

84 
90 
84 

82 

93 

26 

83 

68 

37 

84 

78 

38 

80 
90 
68 

85 

75 

39 

86 :.... 

83 

30 

87 

82 

31 

80 
80 
85 
85 
74 
80 
80 
78 
80 
68 
80 

88 

100 

32 

1  89::.:.:::::.. 

83 

33 

90 

80 

34 

i  91 

87 

35 

1  92 

85 

36 

1  93 

85 

37 

i  94 

90 

38 

05 

82 

ao 

iS...:.::::::: 

02 

40 

j  97 

70 

41 

'  98 

90 

42. 

80 

,  99 

90 

43 

70 
70 
76 
78 
74 
76 
00 
79 
74 
81 
80 
82 
100 
78 
80 

100.. 

93 

44 

101 

93 

45 

102 

95 

46 

103 

80 

47 

104 

79 

48 

105 

79 

49 

106 

80 

50 

107 

91 

51 

108 

60 

53 

100 

85 

53 

110 

96 

54 

Ill 

70 

55 

112 

74 

56 

113 

92 

57 

114 

92 

I  Gley,  Tr&it^  61^mentatre  de  physiologie,  1010. 
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Ntoieros. 

Edad. 

G16bul06 
roios  por 
mil.  cub. 

Hemo- 
globtna. 

NAmeros. 

EdA(L 

Oldbulos 
roJospOT 
mil.  cab. 

Hemo- 
Klobim. 

116 

25 
23 
25 
23 
23 
20 
20 
21 
40 
36 
24 
30 
21 
20 
20 
27 
33 
32 
2G 
35 
23 
20 
40 
40 
28 
25 
26 
20 
21 
28 
40 
23 
40 
20 
20 
25 
22 
23 
36 
40 
24 
40 
36 
20 

5,401,000 
4,805,000 
6,573,000 
4,843,000 
4,743,000 
4,743,000 
4,805,000 
5,238.000 
4,681,000 
4,030,000 
4.280,000 
4,563,000 
4,928,000 
5,549,000 
5,580,000 
4,433,000 
4,436.000 
4.495,000 
4.836,000 
4,247,000 
4,929,000 
3,503,000 
4,712,000 
4,619,000 
4,836,000 
4,701,000 
4,512,000 
3,937,000 
4,327,000 
4,495,000 
5. 146,000 
4,533,000 
5.158,000 
4,712,000 
4,309,000 
5,128,000 
3,534,000 
4.123,000 
4,371,000 
3,906,000 
4,9<iS,000 
4,3'),,000 
4.820,000 
4,619,000 

PoreierUo. 
93 
92 
105 
98 
97 
66 
70 
72 
86 
92 
90 
78 
83 
90 
79 
74 
69 
86 
94 
76 
85 
76 
86  i 
90  1 
90 
85  ! 

80  1 
78 

81  ' 
76 
89  1 
92  ! 
80  1 
92 
93 

103 
94 
62 
82 
70 

104 
80  , 
89  ' 
80  1 

160 

S7 
21 
40 
25 
20 
80 
35 
20 
40 
20 
40 
87 
40 
20 
35 
20 
22 
22 
25 
35 
40 
26 
40 
23 
20 
28 
25 
20 
38 
33 
22 
22 
29 
30 
32 
47 
20 
21 
22 
40 
20 
25 

4,153,000 
4,929,000 
4  371.<«0 

4/:i.'00 

4.  i  ■4, TOO 
y, '-14,1)00 

4.i.'4.ia) 
r>,  1.1-4,1)00 

4,.'r',i<)0 
4..»,.:a) 
4. .-.■-'. •O) 

4.^;-", '300 

4.n4'i,«a) 

4,i.i4,it)0 
4.4'C.,    100 

4  :.rjoo 

4,'ll.lO0 
•I.-J'-vmOO 
'M     .100 

:v.-'.iiOO 
:i.-....:00 

.■..-^I,:100 

00 
^, — ,J00 
5,095,000 
4,937,000 
4,375,000 
4,537,000 
4,589,000 
4,490,000 
4,750,000 
4.240,000 
4,125,000 
4.495,000 
4,488,000 
6,086,000 
4,050,000 
3.998,000 
4,589,000 
5,246,000 
4,929,000 

PorOenio. 
7« 

116..  . 

160 

78 

117 

161 

74 

118 

162 

81 

119 

163 

79 

120 

164 

00 

121 

165 

74 

122 

166 

80 

128 

167 

00 

124. 

168 

88 

125 

160 

76 

126 

170 

02 

127 

171 

85 

128 

172 

01 

129.. 

173 

81 

130 

174 

83 

131 

175 

08 

132 

176 

70 

133 

177 

70 

134 

178 

75 

135 

179 

73 

136 

180 

84 

137 

181 

74 

138 

182 

08 

139 

183 

70 

140 

184     

70 

141 

185 

72 

142 

186 

80 

143 

187 

02 

144 

188 

70 

145 

189 

80 

146 

190 

88 

147 

191 

70 

148 

192 

72 

149 

193 

83 

160 

194 

82 

161 

195 

70 

152 

196 

S5 

153 

197 

76 

154 

19S 

75 

155 

199 

79 

156 

200 

78 

157 

Promoiios. 

168 

4,799,714 

83.21% 

H^  aquf  mis  obBervaciones  hechas  en  Tunja  en  individuos  de  20  a  40  afLos. 


Ndmeros. 

Edad. 

G16bulos 
roios  (per 
mil.  CUD.). 

Hemoglo- 
biiia(por 
ciento). 

Nrtmeros. 

Edad. 

GKJbulos 
roios  (por 
mil.  CUD.). 

Hemoglo- 
biuaCpor 
ciento). 

1 

29 
23 
31 
35 
40 
30 
26 
28 
29 

4,100,000 
4,^00,000 
5,a53,000 
5,139,000 
4,560,000 
4,389,000 
5,530,000 
4.357,000 
5,100,000 

82  1 
SO  i 
72  1 
78  1 
90  1 
68  1 

?z 

72 
74 
74 

12 

39 
20 
38 
40 
22 
30 
32 
18 
25 
22 

4,650,000 
4,759,000 
4,219,000 
4,120,000 
4,6.50,000 
4,420,000 
4,310,000 
4,405,000 
4,030,000 
4,264,000 

74 

2 

13 

80 

3 

14 

76 

4 

15 

88 
82 
74 
88 
72 
80 

6 

16 

6 

17 

7 

18 

8 

9 

19 

20 

10 

11 

33 
38 

4,498,000 
4,120,000 

21 

72 

Promedios,  4,517,380. 
Como  se  ve,  estoe  21  anAlisia  dan  un  promedio  de  4,547,380  de  gl6bulo8  rojoe  y  78 
por  ciento  de  hemoglobina,  lo  que  correeponde  a  un  valor  globular  de  26  diezbiilo- 
n^eimofl  de  millgramo.^    Para  los  de  Bogotd  y  17  para  los  de  Tunja. 

1  EI  valor  globular,  os  docir,  la  cantidad  de  hemoglobina  que  contiene  cada  gl<5bulo  rojo^  ha  sidoobtenido. 
temendo  en  cuenta  la  densidad  dc  la  sangre,  por  la  siguiente  fdrmula:  X-  ..      ^^^—    en  la  aue  X 
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Desde  que  el  Dr.  Joige  Vazgaa  Su&rez  practic6  bus  ftnA1i«iB  de  sangre,  todo  el  mundo 
creyd  (incluflive  el  autor  de  este  trabajo)  que  ee  trataba  de  algtin  defecto  de  t^cnica, 
pu€B  nadie  podia  figuiane  que  a  la  altuia  de  Bogota,  hubieia  una  disminucidn  de  las 
hematlas  en  contra  de  lo  que  geneiaknente  se  admite. 

Fu6  pues,  el  Dr.  Vargas  Su^lrez  quien  piimero  llam6  la  ateDci6n  sobre  tan  impor- 
tante  asunto  y  a  mi  me  cabe  el  honor  de  venir  hoy  a  coniirmar  su  obeervaci6n.  Para 
mayor  abundamiento,  mis  promedioe  de  Bogotd  y  los  del  Dr.  Vargas  Su^ffez,  dan  una 
dfok  casi  iddntdca,  aiendo  de  advertir  que  el  autor  de  este  trabajo,  no  tuvo  conoci- 
miento  de  la  tesis  del  Dr.  Vaigas,  sino  muoho  tiempo  despu^  de  terminadas  sua  nu- 
meraciones  de  Bogota. 

Si  el  ntimero  de  mis  observacioneB  tomadas  en  Tunja  no  fuera  tan  inferior  al  de 
Bogoti,  aquellos  contribuirian  a  afirmar  una  tesis  absolutamente  opuesta  a  la  bob- 
tenida  per  Viault  y  otros  fisi61og06  europeos;  es  decir,  que  en  vez  de  aumentar  nues- 
tiBs  hematias  a  medida  que  ascendemos,  disminuyen. 

Goncuerdan  estos  resultados  con  la  baja  de  temperatura,  lo  que  quiere  dedr  que 
nuestra  raza  es  impotente  para  defenderse  contra  el  enrarecimiento  del  aire  en  las 
alturas. 

Pero  fuera  de  la  hiperglobulia  y  de  la  hiperhemoglobinuria  hay  otroB  medioB  para 
esta  defensa  que  voy  a  analizar. 

Vunos  atr^  que  el  organismo  no  toma  sino  el  ex^eno  que  necesita.  Vimos  tambi^ 
que  a  causa  del  enrarecimiento  del  aire,  el  habitante  de  la  altiplanicie  de  Bogota 
no  toma  en  los  21.91  litros,  los  31.30  gramos  que  se  toman  a  nivel  del  mar,  en  el  mismo 
volumen. 

Lo  primero  que  se  ocurre  es  que  los  habitantes  de  la  altiplanicie  suplen  con  una 
mayor  capacidad  tor&cica  esta  insuficiencia  de  oxlgeno  atmosf^co;  que  introdu* 
dendo  en  cada  inspiraci6n  un  mayor  volumen  de  gas,  U^a  a  absorber  los  mismos 
31.30  gramos  de  exigeno  jxht  hon.  Pero  en  54  capacidades  tor^cas  que  he  tornado 
en  hombres,  he  hallado  un  promedio  que  alcanza  a  1.8,  cifra  muy  semejante  a 
la  que  encontr6  el  Dr.  Gorpas  (1.7).  El  problema  se  reduce  entonceB  a  averiguar 
cu&atas  respiracionee  se  necesitan  en  Bogota  para  tomar  la  cantidad  de  oxigeno  indi« 
cada  en  peso.    He  aquf  como  lo  resuelve  el  Dr.  Gorpas: 

^eg&n  los  experimentos  de  Bruner  y  Valentin,  el  hombre  toma  la  cuarta  parte  del 
oxigeno  que  pasa  por  bus  pulmoneB;  de  modo  que  para  tomar  Iob  31.30  gramos  que 
necesita  en  cada  hora,  deben  pasar  por  los  pulmones,  125.20  gramos  que  est^  con- 
teoidos,  a  nivel  del  mar,  en  450  litros  de  aire.  Ahora  bien:  si  en  Bogota  contiene  un 
Htro  de  aire,  0.192  gramo  de  exigeno,  los  125.20  gramos  estarin  contenidos  en  652 
litros  de  aire,  que  servir4n,  a  raz6n  de  500  c.  c.  por  cada  respiraci6n,  paia  1,304  re»- 
piraciones  por  hora,  o  sea  21.7  por  minuto. 

Gomo  restdtado  de  100  observaciones,  el  mismo  autor  encuentra,  como  t^imino 
medio,  20.9  respiraciones  por  minuto.  Gomo  se  ve,  los  dos  resultados  (el  del  dUculo 
y  el  de  la  observacidn),  son  sensiblemente  iguales  y  se  acercan  tambi6n  a  la  cifra 
de  20.3,  fijada  por  el  Dr.  Goindet  en  la  Mesa  de  An^uac. 

Segdn  el  mismo  autor,  el  ntimero  de  pulsaciones  por  minuto  es,  en  la  altiplanicie, 
de  83.  De  modo  que  si  no  hay  un  mecanismo  conpensador  respecto  a  una  mayor 
Buperfide  de  hemoglobina,  lo  hay  por  una  mayor  rapidez  en  la  renovacidn  de  las 
superficies  puestas  en  contacto  para  tomar  el  exigeno  que  debe  ir  a  produdr  las  com« 
bustiones.  Lo  diffcil  es  saber  si  este  mecanismo  alcanza  a  suplir  a  aqu^;  si  lo  que 
iQBolta  por  el  dUculo  matem^tico,  resulta  tambi^n  en,  cuanto  a  la  prdctica  de  las 
combustiones  org^micas,  o  si  en  definitiva  la  falta  de  superficie  hemoglobfnica  es  una 
de  las  causas  de  la  baja  de  la  temperatura  animal  en  la  altiplanicie. 

Segdn  mis  observadones  tomadas  en  Tunja,  no  ee  Uega  a  los  mismos  resultados. 

Vimos  atr^  que  la  temi)eratura  humana  me  da  un  promedio  de  36.24,  es  dedr, 
inferior  al  obtenido  por  los  Dre.  Pab6n  y  Gorpas  en  Bogota.  Ahora  bien,  estando 
esta  dltima  pobladdn  colocada  a  un  nivel  inferior  al  de  Tunja,  deberfa  encontrarse 
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en  esta  una  polipnea  compenBadora  y  una  mayor  frecuenda  del  pulso;  no  sucede  asf, 
sin  embaigo,  sino  todo  lo  contiario,  puee  como  se  ve,  mis  piomedios  de  76  pukacioneB 
y  de  20  reepizaciones,  son  infenores  a  los  obtenidoe  en  BogotA  por  Corpas. 

Si  no  fuera  porque  el  ndmero  de  observacioneB  es  todavla  inmificiente  paia  sentar 
una  conclusi6n  definitiva,  podriamos  deducir  (agregando  estoe  dos  datos  al  de  la  dm- 
minucidn  del  valor  globular  con  la  mayor  altura)  que  nuestra  raza,  debido  a  m^tiplea 
circunstancias  que  enumerar^  al  final  de  este  estudio,  estk  atacada  de  un  prindpio  de 
degeneraci6n  fisiol6gica  que  la  incapacita  para  defenderse  contra  las  agreeiones  de  la 
altura. 

Ya  Be  vi6  c6mo  la  intensidad  de  las  combustiones  oig&nicas  estk  en  razdn  directa  de 
la  cantidad  de  alimentos  ingeridos,  de  mode  que  paracompensar  las  p^rdidas  de  caior 
que  el  organismo  sufre  en  la  altiplanide  por  efecto  de  la  altura,  del  estado  higrom^trico, 
de  la  temperatura  ambiente,  etc.,  se  necesita  agregar  a  los  medios  de  defensa  de  que  ya 
se  ha  hablado,  el  de  una  alimentaci6n  muy  rica  en  materiales  nutrltivos. 

Me  extenderfa  demasiado  si  me  pusiera  a  relatar  los  experimentos  que  se  ban  hecho 
s jbre  esta  cue8ti6n  del  alimento,  como  medio  de  defensa  contra  las  causae  de  enfria- 
miento,  tales  como  los  de  Levy,  en  perros,'  las  de  Viault,  en  el  hombre,  las  de  Richet» 
en  curfes,'  las  de  Atwater  y  las  de  RUbner  sobre  el  valor  nutritivo  de  los  alimentoe.' 

Estas  consideraciones,  agregadas  a  que  la  observaci6n  diana  y  la  teais  del  Dr.  Del 
R(o  *  dejan  comprender  que  hay  una  insuficiencia  de  eliminaci6n  de  la  urea  entre 
n  )sotro3,  me  condujeron  a  hacer  investigaciones  sobre  la  alimentacidn  y  luego  sobre  la 
ellminacidn  azoada  de  la  altiplanicie.  En  los  capitulos  siguientes  se  ver&  el  resultado 
de  estas  investigaciones. 

LOS   ALIMENTOS. 

En  el  capftulo  anterior  se  hizo  el  an&liais  de  uno  de  los  elementos  de  combu£rti6n,  o 
sea  el  oxigeno.  En  el  presente  voy  a  hacer  algunas  observaciones  sobre  el  otro  ele- 
men  to,  o  sea  el  combustible. 

Ya  se  ha  visto  que  la  calidad  de  los  alimentos  influye  poderosamente  en  la  intensidad 
de  las  combustiones  orgdnicas.  Y  como,  por  otra  parte,  se  sabe  que  las  matenas  aU- 
menticias  tienen  composiciones  distintas  segtin  la  zona  a  que  pertenecen,  habia  pen- 
sado  que  la  insuficiencia  de  eliminaci6n  de  la  urea  que  se  nota  entre  nosotros,  pudiera 
ser  debida  a  una  insuficiencia  de  materiales  azoados  en  la  alimentaci6n.  Venian  en 
apoyo  de  esta  hip<5tesis  la  consideraci6n  de  que,  por  una  parte,  el  aire  de  las  alturas  no 
tiene  la  misma  cantidad  de  4zoe,  en  peso,  que  a  nivel  del  mar,  y  por  otra  que  no  eelAndo 
nuestro  suelo  cientificamente  abonado  para  la  agricultura,  pudiera  adolecer  de  una 
nitrificaci6n  insuficiente.  De  modo  que  el  alimento  vegetal,  origen  de  todos  los 
materiales  alimenticios  (vease  p&gina  53),  resultarfa  con  una  cantidad  de  4zoe  insufi- 
ciente para  abastecer  a  las  necesidades  del  oiganismo,  tal  como  sucede  a  los  cereales  de 
Egipto,  por  ejemplo. 

Es  verdad  que  el  estudio  de  la  eUminaci6n  azoada  da  datos  suficientes  para  juzgar 
de  la  alimentaci6n  azoada,  pero  las  consideraciones  anteriores  me  han  obligado  a 
agregar  este  capftulo  a  manera  de  contra  prueba. 

Los  an&lisis  no  solamente  se  han  ref  erido  a  las  materias  azoadas,  sino  a  otras  materias, 
cuya  determinaci6n  puede  ser  de  grande  utilidad.  Debo  confesar  que  el  ndmero  de 
andliais  no  ha  aido  suficiente  para  sacar  conclusiones  a  este  respecto;  la  falta  de  tiempo 
para  extender  mis  este  trabajo  y  mi  impericia  en  estos  asuntos  (que  hizo  que  losprimeroa 
andlisis  f  racasaran  par  una  mala  t^cnica)  me  impidieron  hacerlos  mis  numerosos,  pero 
los  pocos  que  voy  a  presentar,  servirin  a  lo  menos,  para  dar  idea  del  poder  nutritivo  de 
nuestras  materias  alimenticias. 

Las  mateda-T  que  he  analizado  son  las  que,  en  mi  concept©,  forman  la  base  de  nuestra 
alimentaci6n:  trigo,  maiz,  arvejas,  habas,  papas,  arroz,  carne  y  leche.    Los  ftn^liwia 

»  Lambling,  loc.  cit.  •  Labb6,  Les  regimes  alimentolres. 

«Ch.  RIchet,  Chaleur  onimale.         *  Anastasio  del  Rio.    Tesis  para  el  doctorado,  BogotA,  1892. 
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venan  aobre  Ice  aigaientee  datos:  agua,  sales  mineralee,  materias  azoadas,  materias 
grasas  y  materlas  azucaiadas. 

TiONIGA  DB  LOS  ANAusIS, 

L  PrepanaiSn  de  ku  niif<f<n».— La  pulveriaacidn  de  los  granos  y  denUis  materias 
totinadas  al  amtfisis,  se  ha  hecho  en  im  pequefio  molino  de  discos  de  acero,  acaiia- 
lados.  El  producto  del  primer  paso  se  remuele  varias  veces  hasta  obtener  un  polvo 
homog^neo. 

II.  DoMufo  del  d^tia.— Se  pesan  en  una  balanza  de  precuddn,  en  una  c&psnla  previa- 
mente  tarada,  una  cantidad  cualquiera  de  la  sustanda  que  se  va  a  analizar  (5  gramos 
por  ejemplo)  se  lleva  luego  a  la  estufa  a  unos  100^  y  se  mantiene  alll  durante  24  horas; 
Be  Yudve  a  pesar  al  cabo  de  este  tiempo  y  la  dif erenda  da  el  agua. 

ni.  CemzM  o  tales  mtruraJef.— La  c^psula  que  8trvi6  para  dosar  el  agua  se  pone 
sdbie  una  pairilla,  y  con  la  ayuda  de  un  soplete  de  gasolina  se  incinera  hasta  que 
no  queden  rastros  de  carbdn.  Se  pesa,  y  el  reeultado,  menos  el  peso  de  la  dlpsula 
da  las  cenizas. 

lY.  Materiat  agoadoM, — ^Balland  '  aconseja  el  m^todo  de  Egedahl,  basado  en  que 
las  sostancias  asoadas,  calentadas,  en  presencia  del  ^do  sulfdrico  concentrado,  se 
descomponen  en  ^k;ido  carb6nico,  agua  y  amoniaco.  Todo  el  &zoe  pasa  al  estado 
de  amoniaco,  y  despu^,  al  combinarse  con  el  ^do  sulftirico,  foiman  sulfato  de 
amoniaco.  Basta  descomponer,  por  un  &lcali,  la  sal  formada;  separar  el  amoniaco 
por  destilacidn  y  dosalario  voluni6tricamaite. 

Ftoa  esto  se  pone  en  un  matraa  de  500  c.  c.  de  capaddad,  I  gr.  de  la  materia  que 
hay  que  analizar,  10  c.  c.  de  soluci6n  al  SO  por  dento  de  oxalate  neutro  de  potasio 
y  10  c.  c.  de  &ddo  snifdrico  concentrado.  Se  calienta  el  matraz  directamente,  si  es 
de  vidrio  de  Jena,  o  si  no,  interponi^dole  una  malla  de  alambre  por  medio  de  un 
reverbeio  Juwel  u  otro  semejante. 

£1  calentamiento  debe  ser  moderado  al  prindpio,  teniendo  cuidado  de  agregar 
imos  15  c.  c.  de  alcohol,  cuando  la  espuma  que  se  forme  alcance  a  Uenar  las  dos 
terceras  partes  del  globo.  Una  vez  que  baje  la  espuma  se  aumenta  la  llama  y  se 
coloca  entre  el  cuello  del  frasco  un  embudo,  que  tiene  por  objeto  evitar  que  se  escapen 
muchos  vapores  e  indicar  la  presenda  dd  vapor  de  agua  por  el  niido  particular  que 
produce  al  condensarse  y  caer  sobre  el  fondo  del  globo;  cuando  se  ha  escapade  todo 
este  vapor,  se  regula  la  llama  de  mode  de  obtener  una  ebullici6n  tranquila.  Los 
vapores  de  ^do  sulfuroso  y  de  iddo  sulfdrico  se  escapan  entonces  y  producen  una 
imtad6n  muy  molesta  en  las  mucosas  de  las  viae  respiratorias.  Cuando  el  Ifquido  se 
descobra  completamente  o  queda  con  un  tinte  ligeramente  ambarino  (esto  sucede 
ima  0  dos  horas  despu^  de  piindpiada  la  operad6n),  se  le  quita  la  llama  y  se  deja 
enMar.  Una  vez  enMado  el  matraz,  se  agregan  unos  30  6  40  c.  c.  de  agua  tibia  y 
luego  se  alcaliza  con  lejfa  de  soda,  hasta  coloraddn  rosada  bien  marcada  de  la  fenol- 
taleina. 

Bespu^  se  pone  todo  el  Ifquido  en  un  globo  que  estd  en  comunicad6n  con  un 
aparato  destilador.  El  Ifquido  desfiilado  se  redbe  en  un  matraz  donde  hay  unoe  50 
c.  c.  de  ^do  sulftMco  decinormal.  Cuando  el  Ifquido  deetilado  no  coloree  una 
gota  de  reactivo  de  Neeler  (yodo-mercuriato  de  potasio),  se  suspende  la  operad6n. 

Despuds  de  agregar  unas  gotas  de  fenoltaleina,  se  doea  por  medio  de  soda  decenonnal, 
la  cantidad  de  &ddo  que  ha  quedado  libre  y  de  este  dato  se  deduce  la  cantidad  de 
amoniaco  desprendido.  Sea  n  el  n(!imero  de  centfmetroe  cdbicos  de  soda  empleados. 
La  diferenda  50  — n  es  igual  al  amoniaco,  y  ^sta  multiplicada  por  0.0014,  da  al  ^oe 
de  1  gramo  de  sustanda,  el  cual  multiplicado  por  6.25  da  la  cantidad  da  materia 
albuminoidea. 


1  BoUand,  Iah  ailments,  p/l^ina  2, 19a:. 
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Este  procedimiento  ee  mejor  que  el  primitivo  de  Egeldahl,  que  consiflte  en  poner 
meicurio  en  vez  de  oxalato  neutro,  "porque  el  mercuiio  forma  combinaciones 
amoniaco-meictiricas  diffciles  de  deecomponer  que  impediz&n  la  libre  deedlacidn 
del  amoniaco.''  Para  impedir  que  estas  combinaciones  se  formen,  ee  agrega,  despa^ 
del  enMamiento  del  matraz  en  que  ae  ha  verificado  la  reaccidn,  monoeulhuo  o  hipoa- 
lofifito  de  sodio,  suatandaB  que  son  muy  dificiles  de  conseguir,  o  de  conaeguir  puraa 
en  el  comerdo. 

Por  via  de  ensayo  he  hecho  comparativamente  la  descomposid[6n  del  aul&ito  de 
amoniaco  y  doaado  del  &zoe  por  eate  m^todo  de  deatilacidn  y  por  el  m6todo  volum^trico 
de  Denigea,  del  cual  hablar6  al  estudiar  el  doaado  del  4zoe  total  en  la  orina;  a61o  me 
han  dado  dif  erenciaa  que  no  merecen  tenerae  en  cuenta  m  ae  conaidera  la  aimplificaci6n 
que  Bufre  el  procedimiento. 

Pero  todoa  estoa  procedimientoa  adolecen  del  error  de  doaar  laa  materiaa  albuminoi- 
deaa  por  el  &zoe;  y  ya  ae  dijo  que  hay  en  loa  vegetalea  cuerpoa  azoadoe  que  no  son 
albuminoideos  y  que  hay  materiaa  albuminoideaa  que  contienen  mia  de  16  por  ciento 
dedzoe. 

V,  Materiaa  grasas, — Eate  doaado  ae  ha  hecho  agotando  por  el  6ter  doa  gramoa  de  la 
austancia  en  un  aparato  aemejante  al  de  Soxhlet,  conatruldo  por  el  Dr.  Eduardo  Lleras 
Godazzi. 

La  auatancia  ae  coloca  en  un  papel  de  filtro  previamente  humedecido  con  alcohoL 
Encima  del  tubo  que  la  contiene  y  en  comunicaci6n  con  ^1,  hay  un  refrigerador,  y 
debajo— tambi^n  en  comunicaci6n — ^hay  un  globito  previamente  tarado,  que  contiene 
unoa  5  c.  c.  de  ^ter  aulfMco  o  de  6ter  de  petr61eo.  Se  calienta  el  globito,  y  el  4ter,  al 
evaporarae,  diauelve  la  materia  graaa,  ae  condenaa  en  el  refrigerador  y  vuelve  a  caer 
al  globo.  Eata  operaci6n,  ae  contintia  por  una  hora,  poco  miia  o  menos,  teniendo 
cuidado  de  no  calentar  demaaiado  para  que  no  ae  eacape  el  4ter. 

El  globo  ea  colocado  en  la  eatufa  a  unoa  100^,  y  deapu^  de  unaa  veinticuatro  horas, 
cuando  ae  haya  evaporado  todo  el  6ter,  ae  peaa.  El  reaultado,  menoa  el  peao  del 
globo,  da  el  peao  de  la  materia  graaa  contenida  en  doa  gramoa  de  la  auatancia  que  ae 


VL  MaterUu  cuuoaradas. — Se  agotan  por  el  agua  5  gramoa  de  materia,  ae  hace  hervir 
el  agua  de  loa  lavadoa,  filtradoa  con  algiinas  gotaa  de  4cido  clorhldrico.  Se  defeca 
despu^  por  el  aubacetato  de  plomo  en  ligero  exceeo.  Se  filtra,  y  deepu^  de  eliminar 
el  exceso  de  plomo  por  foafato  o  carbonate  de  aodio  ae  vuelve  a  filtrar.  Se  Ueva 
deepuda  a  un  volumen  determinado,  y  ae  doaa  el  azdcar  por  loa  procedimientos  ordi- 
narios,  con  licor  de  Paateur. 

Paia  la  leche:  para  el  an&liaia  de  la  leche  eatoa  m6todoa  tienen  ligeraa  variaciones. 
£1  eatracto  aeco  ae  doaa  aobre  1  c.  c.  Las  cenizaa,  aobre  5  c.  c.  previamente  aecadaa 
a  la  eatufa. 

La  lactoaa  aobre  5  c.  c.  a  loa  cualea  ae  agrega  poco  a  poco  5  c.  c.  de  alcohol  a  65^, 
adidonado  de  1  i>or  1,000  de  4cido  ac4tico.  Se  lleva  en  aeguida  aobre  un  filtro  previa- 
mente tarado.  El  coi&gulo  que  quede  ae  lava  con  alcohol,  y  el  Ifquido  filtrado  ae  lleva 
a  un  volumen  determinado  y  en  ^I  ae  doaa  la  lactoaa  por  el  licor  de  Pasteur.^  En  el 
co^igulo  que  queda  en  el  filtro  ae  doaa  la  materia  graaa;  deapu^  de  extralda  ^ta,  ae 
peaa  y  el  reeultado,  menoa  el  peao  del  filtro  y  el  de  laa  aalea,  da  la  caaeina. 

Eatoa  tiltimoe  procedimientoa  aon  loa  que  emplea  el  Dr.  Eduardo  Lleraa  Godazzi, 
qufmico  ayudante  en  el  Laboratorio  Municipal,  a  quien  me  toc6  reemplazar  durante 
VBxioameeoe. 

Ia  came:  En  la  came  que  ea  otro  de  loa  alimentoa  animalea  que  he  anaUzado,  aolo 
he  doaado  laa  materiaa  albuminoideaa  aobre  2  gramoa  de  auatancia. 

1  Para  el  efecto  de  dosar  la  lactosa  debe  tenerae  en  cuenta  que  5  gramoa  de  glucosa  equf-valen  a  6.75  de 
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Muestns. 


Nilm.L 

Ntoi.2. 

Ntol.8. 

Affiia. 

I.  TUOO. 

Pordento. 
11.10 
1.00 
1.05 
0.80 
2.50 

Pordento. 

11.20 
1.80 
2.00 

12.82 
2.60 

Pordento. 
11.20 

Sates  minerales 



1.58 

Materia  grasa 

2.10 

Vftt^rifts  azoftdaff . . . 

11.10 

Axt!U»res 

1.55 

Muestras. 

Nflm.1. 

N<iixi.2. 

Ntim.3. 

Ndm.  4. 

n.  MAfZ  BLANCO. 

Agiia 

Pordento. 
12.00 

Pordento. 
11.00 
1.00 
3.00 
8.64 
1.56 

Pordento. 

12.10 
0.08 
4.85 

13.58 
1.80 

Pordento. 
12.00 

Sales  minerales 

Materia  graaa 

Matf^^ias  axoadim . . . 

1.70 
3.00 
11.10 
2.40 

1.66 
5.10 
12.25 

Ayp^VMiros 

1.00 

MaestniB. 

NtSm.l. 

NtSm.2. 

m.  ASYXJAS. 

Ania ....^..-- T 

Pordento, 
12.20 
3.24 
.05 
20.26 
3.46 

13.08 

2.40 

.08 

21.78 
3.46 

Pordento. 
14.08 

BaieB  Tn^nflTHle* .....  r 

3.40 

Materia  grasa 

Materiaa  axoadas . . . 

% 

1.50 

20.06 

AsAeam ._.      .--    ..-  

2.27 

Agaa 

IV.  HABAS. 

13.50 

ft«3«?  m*«cral<» ...--■. . . 

2.24 

1.26 

Materias  azoadas 

20.40 

Azdcares         .      . .......r...... ^.^-,.,,,-,^,,-,,^.-t-t^ 

3.10 

Mueatrai. 


Norte- 
ameri- 
cano. 


Del 

l>ulS. 


y.  A&BOZ. 

Agoa 

Sales  minerales 

Materia  grasa 

Materias  azoadas 

Azdcares 

VI.  PAPAS. 

Materia  grasa 

Materias  azoadas 

Aztlicares 


Pordento. 
8 

1.10 
1.60 
7.564 
.145 

NAnLl 
1 

1.74 
20 


Pordento. 
7.82 
.00 
1.50 
0.264 
2 


Muestras. 

Ntim.l. 

Ntei.2. 

*                                     YIL  CASNX  DBSCNO&ASAOA. 

M  fv(f«*^4^  azoadas .................xr..--, - 

Pordento. 
22.60 

Pordento. 
22.48 
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Uaestras. 

NOm.  1. 

Ntim.  2. 

Nflm.  8. 

Ndm.4. 

Ndm.5. 

Ndin.6. 

VIII.  LECire. 
Mftntequilla 

PormiL 
30 

7 
46 
128 

Porma. 
33 
44 

7.3 
39 
128 

Pormil 

34 

43 

7.2 

41 

126 

PormiL 
81 
42 
7.1 
42 
120 

PormiL 

ao 

47 

7 

36 

120 

PormiL 
33 

Lactosa 

47 

Sales 

7 

Caselna 

87 

Extracto  seoo 

128 

Reaocidn 

Anf. 
1,030 

Anf. 
1,081 

Anf. 
1,082 

Anf. 
1,082 

Anf. 
1,081 

AnL 

Densldad 

1,082 

Si  86  comparan  loe  anilisiB  anterioree  con  loe  practicadoe  en  otanos  pafaeB,  se  vetk 
que  mis  sospechas,  respecto  a  la  insuficiencia  de  materiales  nutritivos  y  espedal- 
mente  de  materialee  asoados  en  nuestroB  alimentos,  eran  infundadas.  Voy  a  tras- 
cribir  alg:unoe  de  estos  an&lisis,  para  que  se  pueda  eetablecer  la  comparaci6n: 

Trigos  de  los  Estados  Unidos. — Estos  tienen  una  compo6ici6n  muy  variada,  a  caiiaa 
de  la  diferencia  de  climae.  En  loe  trigos  de  Francia  las  diferencias  son  menoe  mar- 
cadas.    He  aquf  los  dates  que  suministra  Balland '} 


Trigos  de  los  Estados 
Unidos. 

Triggsde  Franda. 

M^-rim^im- 

Mlnlm^ltn- 

\Hn\rnnm. 

M^-rfmnwi 

Ajgua 

14.66 

13.98 

2.26 

1.96 

laao 

7.48 
1.10 
1.42 

10.10 
7.68 
1.10 
1.12 

16.90 

l£itnria!f  asoadas 

12.00 

Orasas 

2.00 

Cenlxas 

3.10 

Como  se  ve  por  estos  pocos  datos  comparativos  y  por  el  resultado  del  aniUisifl  de 
las  dos  muestras  de  arroz,  la  una  norteamericana  y  la  otra  del  pals,  habrla  mas  bien 
raz6n  para  pensar  que  nuestro  suelo  es  suficientemente  rico  en  materiales  nutritivos 
y  que  nuestros  productos  alimenticios  nada  tienen  que  envidiar  a  loe  de  la  zona  templada. 

Hasta  las  mismas  leguminosas  que  toman  el  ^^  >  de  la  atm^fera,  izoe  que,  como 
se  sabe,  es  insuficiente  en  las  alturas,  parece  que  dispusiexan  de  im  mecaniamo  com- 
pensador,  anilogo  al  de  los  animales  para  el  oxfgeno,  porque  su  proporci6n  de  4zoe 
estd  en  nuestras  habas  y  en  nuestras  arvejas  en  la  misma  proporci(3n  que  en  Europa. 
Pero  repito  que  el  ntimero  de  mis  an^Iisis  ha  sido  muy  pequefio,  y  que,  por  consi- 
g:uiente,  no  pueden  hacerse  sobre  ellos  sine  moras  suposiciones. 

Los  an&lisis  de  eliminaci6n  azoada  que  se  refieren  a  observaciones  m&s  numerosas, 
compensan,  en  parte,  las  deficiencias  de  aquellos. 

ElIMINACI6n  AZOADA-GSNERALlDAnES. 

Si  se  excepttSa  una  pequelUi  cantidad  de  4zoe,  que  pioviene  de  la  desintegracidn 
de  ciertoe  elementoe  no  albuminoideos  de  la  alimentaci6n  vegetal,  todo  el  4zoe  que 
elimina  el  organismo,  proviene  de  las  materias  proteicas. 

Reeumir6  en  el  presente  capftulo  algunas  generalidades  sobre  eliminaci6n  azoada, 
acompafidndolas  de  distintas  opiniones  de  autores  extranjeroe,  a  fin  de  que  se  puedan 
apreciar  mejor  loe  datoe  que  dar6  en  el  capitulo  siguiente,  sobre  la  eliminacidn  azoada 
en  la  altiplanicie. 


I  Balland,  Loe.  cit. 

•Rediendiessurlanjationderawte paries plantes,    Analesl'Inst'tut Pasteur.  1892. N Am. 2: 
Loe.  dt,,  pAgB.  99  y  100.  .         ,  , 


-A.  Balland, 
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Ya  86  dijo  que  fa6  liebig  qiuen  descubrid  que  laa  albumiuoideM  tienen  ixce  y 
qnien  sagiii6  la  idea  de  que  la  cantidad  de  &zoe  eliminado  podria  wet  pioporclonal 
a  la  cantidad  de  albdmiuaa  destmldas  en  el  otganiamo;  mia  tarde  Bidder  y  Schmidt 
inidanm  experimentos  sobie  este  asunto. 

La  moltoila  albumlnmdea  sufre  en  el  oiganiamo  un  estado  tan  avanaado  de  demoli- 
cioDeB,  que  siendo  su  peso  molecular  primitivo  de  500  a  600,  termina  en  cuerpoa, 
eomo  la  urea,  cuyo  peso  molecular  ea  igual  a  60.  Ea  verdad  que  la  urea  no  ea  el  (inico 
producto  de  traflfonnaci6n  de  laa  materiaa  proteicaa,  puea  hay  otroa  de  peao  molecular 
mia  elevado;  am  embargo,  la  nutric](3n  ea  mia  perfecta  cuanto  m^  completamente 
ae  traafonne  la  albdmina  en  urea. 

Fuece  que  la  mayor  parte  de  laa  albuminoideaa  ae  deatruyen  en  el  oiganiamo  por 
liidnitaci6n,  como  in  vitro  bajo  la  acci6n  de  laa  diastaaaa  proteicaa  o  de  loa  icidoa 
fdertea,  ea  decir,  que  ae  fra^entan  auminiatr&ndo  &cidoe  aminadoa,  glicocola,  leucina, 
akmina,  etc.,  que  aon  oxidadoa  en  aeguida.  En  efecto,  loa  fermentoe  proteoHticoB 
que  ae  han  encontrado  en  loa  jugoa  de  expreai6n  de  loa  te^idoe  deadoblan  laa  proteicaa, 
a  la  manera  de  la  tripeina  y  hacen  &ciaoe  mono  y  diaminadoa;  por  otra  parte,  eatoa 
4ddo8  diaminadoa  han  sido  encontradoa  en  loa  Ifquidoe  del  organiamo  y  en  loa  6igano8 
ndamoa  (j^licocola  en  la  oiina  y  en  la  bilia,  taurina  que  proviene  de  la  datina  en  la 
bilia,  aiginina  en  el  bazo,  etc.)  ^Qu^  ae  hacen  entoncea  eatoa  ^idoe  aminadoa?  Sufren 
Terdaderamente  la  deaamidaci(3n  en  el  lugar.  En  el  curao  de  la  autoliaia  del  hfgado  y 
de  otroa  drganoa,  loa  ^idoa  aminadoa  agreiadoa  a  loa  tejidoa  pierden  au  grupo  AzH'  al 
estado  de  AzH*.  Se  sabe,  adem^,  que  la  alanina  ineerida  ea  traaformada  en  ^ido 
14ctico;  deapu^  de  la  aeparacidn  de  au  grupo  AzH'  si  eatado  de  AzH'  el  amoniaco 
ee  al  ;punto  traaformado  en  urea,  que  se  elimina  r&pidamente  mientraa  que  el  ^ido 
deeaminado  es  quemado  m^  lentamente.  (Magnua  lievy.)  La  de8a8imilaci6n  de  laa 
albnminoideaa  ae  harfa,  puea,  por  etapaa:  (I)  Deadoblamiento  en  ^idoa  aminadoa; 

(2)  Deaamidaci6n  de  loa  dcidoa  aminadoa  y  traaformacldn  del  amoniaco  en  urea. 

(3)  Oxidaci6n  del  dcido  deeaminado. 

Pero  puede  auceder  que  eata  dialocaci6n  no  aea  completa  y  que  una  £racci6n  de 
albtbnina  ae  eacape;  ae  ha  penaado,  en  viata  de  la  preaencia  de  gruesas  mol^culaa 
azoadaa  en  la  orina,  que  ^taa  repreaentarian  fragmentoe  ligeramente  oxidadoe,  sin 
haber  sido  previamente  divididas,  como  laa  que  reeuitan  de  la  hidrolisis  por  acci6n 
diast^ca.' 

La  trasformacidn  que  Ueva  la  mol^cula  albuminoidea  hasta  el  conjunto  de  despojoa 
eluninablea,  y  en  eapedal  hasta  la  urea,  ae  cumple  muy  rdpidamente.  Hacia  la 
s^ptima  hora  deapu^  de  laa  comidas  alcanza  su  miximim,  y  entre  la  novena  y  la 
duod^ima,  ha  tenninado  au  eliminaci6n. 

La  elLminaci6n  de  loa  productos  no  azoados  de  la  traaformacidn  de  las  albuminoideaa 
(icido  carb6nico  y  agua),  se  verifica  por  la  via  pulmonar. 

La  gran  via  de  la  eliminaci6n  de  loa  productos  azoados  es  la  orina,  pucs  la  excreci6n 
por  el  tubo  digeativo  no  repreaenta  sino  un  2  por  ciento  del  dzoe  total  perdido  por  el 
oiganiamo;  las  otras  p^rdidaa  son  todavfa  m^  pequefLas,  de  aquf  que  casi  todos  loa 
experimentadoree  no  hayan  tenido  en  cuenta  sino  la  eliminaci(5n  urinaria  para  medir  la 
eliminaci6n  azoada. 

Azoe  total. — En  99  adultos  que  eligen  libremente  su  racidn,  Pluyer,  Bleitien  y 
Blilaud,  han  encontrado  en  la  orina  de  las  24  horaa  14.95  gramos,  por  t^rmino  medio, 
de  dzoe  total,  o  0.227  gramoa  por  kilogramo  de  peso  vivo,  lo  que  corresponde  a  un 
consume  de  96.467  gramos  de  albdmina,  o  1.464  gramos  por  kilo  de  peso  vivo;  para  loa 
individuoe  j6venea  bien  alimentados  que  no  suministran  sino  un  trabajo  mec&nico 
mediocre,  la  excreci6n  azoada  de  las  24  horae  fu6  de  14.37  gramos,  que  indica  la 
de6trucci6n  de  93.7  de  albumina.  £n  fin,  en  27  individuoe  que  suministraban  un 
trabajo  considerable,  el  dzoe  total  ae  elev6  a  16.68  gramoa,  o  sea  0.249  gramos  por  kilo 
de  peso  vivo,  lo  que  da  una  deatruccidn  de  albdmina  de  107.60  gramos  o  1.688  gramos 
por  kilo  de  peao  vivo  por  dla.' 

Lambling  cree  que  en  Francia  no  se  puede  adoptar  como  tannine  medio  loa  ndmeros 
que  se  acaban  de  leer,  loa  cuales  son,  en  su  concepto,  demasiado  elevadoa.    El  deter- 

>  Oley,  Physiologle,  1910.  *  Para  oomprender  esta  re)aoi6n  vtese  pAgina  —. 
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min6  eobre  79  sujetoe  de  la  claee  media  de  Lille  y  de  los  alrededor«,  donde.  seeto 
aice,  ee  general  la  coetumbre  de  las  grandes  comidas,  una  cantidad  total  de  13  91 
gmmo,  en  loe  hombree  (50  eujetoe)  y  de  11.74  gramoe  en  las  mujeres  (29  sujetOB)  paiael 
periodo  de  las  24  horas;  la  alimentaci6n  em  elegida  libremente.  Sin  embargo;  ^  veii 
adelante  por  los  an^Ii,i8  hechoe  tiltinmmento  en  Fnmcia  que  esta  cifca  ee ZSeuperior 
a  las  que  da  JLambling. 

lA  repartici<5n  del  dzoe  en  las  orinas,  en  caso  de  aliinentaci6n  mixta,  es,  poco  mfa  o 
menoe,  la  siguiente,  segdn  el  mismo  autor:  ,  l~co  in«  o 

En  urea  84  a  87  por  ciento.  En  amoniaeo,  2  a  5  por  cienl».  En  icido  firico,  2  a 
Sporciento.    En  matenas  extiactivas  azoadas,  7  a  10  por  ciento. 

vi^f^.T*;^  '^'^'x  *"  '^**'  ""y  ^*'*°*«'  ^"'««1«  ««  P««  de  la  alimentacidn 
vegetal  a  la  alimentaci6n  animal,  como  se  veril  por  el  cuadit,  sjiiente:' 

IMglmen  mlxto.        j        R«glmen  animal.  IWgimen  vegetal. 


Urea 

Amonfaco 

Otroa  matarlalea  aiKMdos' 


^59  \il  Vs  a %i\  •  Ti  S*  '?•? " ^A\  80-5  «i«  76.9 a 83.4) 


a  8-2)  I  15.7  (de  10.5  a  17.6) 


abSdTt^  ^,.         A  ''"^  f  T*^"  se  da  pan  a  un  peno,  la  secreci6n  g&trica  es  mi. 

^CJ  e^  ^de^?.  rZTf"'^  ^'  "^  ^'  ^"-^  P'^-*  -  *--*' 
dw  0  W^P^  „  ^  *  •=*?*  ***  **  excreci6n  a«oad»  hid,  en  el  ensayo  del  pen 

r^rtt-rrune^L^r;^-^^^ 

ur^eUm^":^  eobre  eliminaci<5n  azoada  deben  refemse  de  preferencia  a  1. 

Por;i  S  sStlSt     ~/  '1  'rr  P'^*^*^'  «'  ^  <le  1«  bafee  precipitabte 
8f  y  con  otl  V2!Sf  ?•  ^,.**'-^'^  <Werente8  relaciones  de  eetoe  element*  entw 

«  Pr^L  We^SltVir?'^'*';  "^*^-    ^"^  comprender  su  importancS 
£Area-TT7   !•       .    ?'^^'°"^°^®<=»<l»"oodeello8. 

laoxidaciSdets^'buminoidl"""'"  ""^'^  "''^'^''^  ^*  "'^^  «="-»  '-"'*»«J»  <*« 
PO'  medio  de  los  cuenToS.r'     ^^^^  ''",'*  imposibilidad  de  producir  la  in  vil«, 

Peque.u«  cantidS  drlre^  L,  ,  *'«^."'>".«^»«°to  de  la  producci6n  in  vitroe  de 
P'«?e,.cia  del  vermZZnlTn  ^  ""'^'t?''"  "^^  '^  "^^^^as  albuminoideas,  en 
botise  objetaroa  L  S,?«i       ^^'t    ^'  ''"''  ''^^«'^*«  ^"^deler  y  luego  Sub- 

tivameute  cerrido  por  L  r^ulfad™  n  f- "^  '^'.  ^**"''  ^"*^  '"«8°  considerado  defini- 
^f «  empez6  luego  a  d'^^nA^^     negatwos  de  Laen  y  de  Tapeiner. 


bi'viendo  ;  ^'"^'^  ^^  Podido  seCr  de  t  *  ^^''^'  '"^  ^''^  confirmadoe  por  1«, 
t^obuV'^r-  "'"^^  <^ompS  ,a  ,S  ^""^'r-r'  '"^''*°  ^^^  ^ido  clorhfdrico. 
L*^  *>■«««  exLr'*'"*«  ^"^  ProdSn  de  r/  "^  i'  '''*"""''  "J"*  ^^  «^«  de  bariti^ 
f.««doblaUa'^;7.  Buminie^radaSr  k  hid^t^-   J"':  "*"'  P^'  '*  »^in*.  una  de 

-^^^^  ^-  el'^C^r- »o  se  explicaba^'s^^  J^  "  ^If^'^^.---'^.  -'  "usmo 


"  OuimHch. 
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tlbdmins  ee  desdoblada  en  urea  y  oxiamida  (o  mis  exactamente,  en  dcido  carb6nico 
7  amouiaco  en  las  proporciones  de  la  urea  y  de  la  oxiamida),  por  una  parte,  y  por 
otia,  en  una  mezcla  de  icidos  aminados.  Se  puede  calcular  que  la  urea  asf  separada 
por  hidrolisiB,  no  representa  sino,  aproximadamente,  un  10  por  ciento  del  dzoe  total 
7  que  861o  los  4cidos  aminados  representan  el  75  por  ciento  del  izoe  de  la  mol^ula 
albuminoideay  de  donde  se  deduce  que  otros  fendmenos,  fuera  de  la  hidrolisis,  inter- 
vieuen  en  la  forniaci6n  de  la  urea. 

Por  los  experimentos  clisicos  de  Schultzen  y  Nenki,  se  sabla  desde  1867,  que  eetos 
iadoB  aminados  pueden  constituir  un  producto  hacia  la  urea:  la  glicocola,  la  leucina^ 
iiigeridas,  se  trasforman  int^gramente  en  urea;  en  eeta  observaci6n  Von  Kmerin  com- 
prexidi6  el  ^ido  asp&rtico.  Pero  hay  que  notar  que  los  ^idos  aminados  no  tienen 
sino  un  solo  itomo  de  Az,  y  la  urea  tiene  dos;  es  necesario  admitir  entonces  la 
fijacidn  de  otro  resto  de  Az.  Schultzen  y  Nenki  hablan  pensado  en  el  dcido  ciAnico 
y  Salkowski  demoetr6  que  una  parte  de  dicho  icido  se  fija  fdcilmente  in  vitro  sobre 
los  icidos  aminados,  para  dar  lugar  a  uramidos,  que  son  en  realidad  ureas  sustituidas, 
y  que,  por  otra  parte,  en  el  oiganiamo  muchos  icidos  aminados  se  trasforman  en 
icidos  uramfdicos  por  fijaci6n  de  icido  ciinico  £s  este  el  punto  de  partida  de  otra 
teodadef<xinaci6n  de  la  urea;  la  teoria  del  icido ciinico,  queexplica  laformaci6n  de  la 
nrea  por  sfntesiB,  semejante  a  la  sintesis  hist6rica  de  la  urea  por  Woehler,  por  medio 
del  icido  ciinico  y  el  amoniaco.  Esta  teoria,  desarrollada  sobre  todo  por  Hoppe 
Seyler,  no  tiene  base  experimental  directa  en  el  sentido  de  que  jamds  se  ha  lognido 
tifllar  el  t^rmino  ciinico  como  punto  de  partida  de  toda  constituci6n. 

He  aqui,  s^tin  Gley,  los  mecanismos  por  los  cuales  los  icidos  aminados  suminis- 
tranurea: 

I.  Ya  se  vi6  que  se  ban  encontrado  en  todos  los  6rganos,  y  principalmente  en  el 
hlgado,  diantaww  que  separan  el  izoe  de  los  icidos  aminados  bajo  la  forma  de  amoniaco. 
Esta  desamidacidn  comprende,  pues,  izoe  del  aminoicido,  el  cual  queda  desde 
entonces  reducido  a  la  condici6n  de  un  simple  icido  graso,  cuyo  destine  se  confunde 
con  el  de  los  icidos  grasos  y  las  grasas.  En  cuanto  al  amoniaco  producido,  va  a  en- 
gendrar  urea,  uni^dose,  segtin  Schmildeberg,  con  el  icido  carb6nico  y  dejando  agua 
ea  libertad; 

Urea:  2AaH,+CO,»00  ^^h'^^^^ 

8eg6n  otros  la  urea  se  deriva  del  carbonate  de  amoniaco,  previamente  formado: 

En  loe  doe  caaos  hay  sfntesis  total  de  urea  con  deshidrataciiSn. 

II.  Por  otra  parte,  se  ha  obtenido  in  vitro  carbamate  de  amonio  por  oxidaci6n  de 
loB  icidos  aminados.  Es,  pues,  podble  que  estos  den  por  oxidaci6n  en  el  higado^ 
caibamato,  de  donde  proviene  en  seguida  la  urea  por  dediidratacidn: 

Podrfa  suceder  tambl^n  que  sobre  el  grupo  COAz  H,  de  un  aminoicido  se  fijara 
otro  AsH,  y  que  por  una  oxidacidn  concomitante  se  formara  urea  (sintesis  parcial 
con  oxidaci6n).  8e  ha  mostrado,  por  ejemplo,  que  el  oxiamato  de  sodio  da  in  vitro 
mea  oxidindolo  por  el  permanganato  de  potasio. 

Lambling  da  grande  importancia  a  la  primera  de  estas  teorlas  (fonnacidn  de  la  urea 
por  combinaci6n  de  icido  carb6nico  con  el  amoniaco  dejando  el  agua  en  libertad)  la 
ciud  ha  llamado  la  atenciiSn,  dirigido  los  esfuerzos  de  los  experimentadores  y  tiene 
en  Bu  favor  la  explicaci6n  de  hechoe  muy  trascendentales,  a  saber: 

1.  En  los  herblvoros,  la  ingesti6n  de  las  sales  amoniacales,  sean  de  icidos  fuertes, 
como  el  cloruro  de  amonio,  o  de  icidos  orginicos  combustibles,  como  el  dtrato,  es 
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s^^da  de  un  aumento  de  la  urea  excretada.  En  Iob  camivoroe  y  en  el  hombre  este 
nuBmo  reeultado  no  es  obtenido  claramente  sino  con  las  sales  amoniacales  de  ^idos 
org&nicos,  como  el  carbonato  de  amoniaco.  La  raz6n  de  esta  diferencia  se  ver6  mis 
adelante. 

Esta  teorla  y  los  dos  6rdenes  de  hechoe  que  se  acaban  de  sefialar,  encuentran  una 
verificaci6n  notable  en  una  seiie  de  fen6menos  relativos  a  la  acci6n  de  los  icidoa 
sobre  la  excreci6n  de  la  urea,  y  del  amoniaco.  Si  el  amoniaco  y  el  ^do  carb6nico 
son  realmente  los  precursores  de  la  urea,  la  presencia  de  los  dcidoe  fuertes — es  decir 
de  cuerpos  capaces  de  fijar  s61idamente  el  amoniaco — debe  impedir  la  fonnaci6n  de 
la  urea  y  aumentar  la  proporci6n  de  sales  amoniacales  en  la  orina,  esto  es  lo  que  la 
experiencia  demuestra  claramente. 

2.  Se  ha  visto,  en  efecto,  que  en  el  camivoro  el  carbonato  de  amoniaco  ingeiido 
pasa  en  la  orina  al  estado  de  urea;  el  cloruro  de  amonio  pasa  inalterado  a  la  orina, 
porque  el  amoniaco,  fuertemente  retenido  por  el  icido  clorhidrico  no  puede  entrar 
en  reacci6n  con  el  ^ido  carb6nico.  Si  en  el  herbivore  el  cloruro  de  amonio  contribuye 
a  la  formaci6n  de  la  urea,  esto  se  debe  a  que  la  alimentaci6n  vegetal  Ueva  conaigo 
una  superabundancia  de  bases  alcalinas  que  transformadas  en  el  organismo  en  car- 
bonate de  potasio  o  de  sodio,  hacen  la  doble  deecomposicidn  con  el  cloruro  de  amonio 
y  le  transforman  en  carbonato. 

3.  Adem^,  en  el  perro  y  en  el  hombre  la  ingesti6n  de  dcidos  minerales  aumenta 
la  cantidad  de  amoniaco  de  las  orinas  y  disminuye  la  de  la  urea  porque  el  dcido 
introducido  fija  y  retiene  fuertemente  el  amoniaco. 

Inversamente,  la  ingestidn  de  dlcalis  en  el  hombre,  reduce  al  minimum  la  excrecidn 
de  las  sales  amoniacales. 

Esta  neutralizaci6n  de  los  ^dos  por  el  amoniaco,  asi  sustraido  al  proceso  foimador 
de  la  urea,  constituye  el  mecanismo  por  el  cual  el  organismo  de  los  camivoroe,  o  del 
hombre,  resiste  la  intoxicacidn  por  los  ^idos  y  preserva  de  los  accidentes  graves  que 
se  producirian  si  las  bases  necesarias  para  el  funcionamiento  normal  de  los  protoplasmas 
vinieran  a  ser  arrancadas  a  las  c^lulas. 

En  los  herbivores  este  mecanismo  regulador  no  existe.  Asi  se  ve  que  en  esos 
animales  la  intoxlcaci6n  por  los  ^idos  termina  rdpidamente  en  accidentes  mortales. 

Los  dcidos  que  se  forman  en  el  organismo,  en  el  curso  mismo  de  la  desasimilaci6n, 
producen  los  mismos  efectos  que  si  fueran  intioducidos  experimentalmente.  Como 
estos  dcidos  resultan,  sobre  todo,  de  la  desagregaci6n  de  las  albt&minas,  se  ve,  en  lo 
que  concieme  a  la  excreci6n  del  amoniaco,  que  la  alimentaci6n  animal  obra  como 
la  ingestidn  de  dcidos,  y  la  vegetal,  como  la  de  ilcalis.  Asi,  Caranda  ha  encontrado 
en  si  mismo,  para  una  alimentaci6n  v^etal,  0  grms.  0.3998  de  amoniaco  por  dia; 
para  una  alimentacidn,  sobre  todo,  animal,  grms.  0.875,  y  para  una  alimentaci6n 
mixta,  grms.  0.6422. 

La  inanicidn  (que  es  una  alimentaci6n  animal)  y  el  ejercicio  (que  disminuye  la 
alcalinidad  de  la  sangre)  producen  un  aumento  de  la  excreci6n  del  amoniaco,  el  que 
se  ha  visto  llegar,  en  la  inanicidn,  al  10  por  ciento  del  dzoe  total,  en  vez  de  2  a  5  por 
ciento  que  es  la  suma  normal. 

4.  Los  estados  patol<5gicos,  que  causan  un  aumento  de  producci6n  de  icidos  en  el 
organismo,  aumentan  la  excreci6n  del  amoniaco  por  las  orinas.  En  el  curso  de  la 
diabetes  y  especialmente  en  el  periodo  de  coma,  la  orina  contiene  proporciones  con- 
siderables de  amoniaco,  de  3  a  6  gramos  por  dia,  y  en  un  case  de  Stadelmann,  hasta 
de  12,  en  vez  de  1  a  1.50,  cifra  normal.  Este  hecho  es  debido  a  la  fundici6n  ripida  y 
anonnal  de  los  protoplasmas  celulares  y  a  la  producci6n  de  cantidadee  considerables 
de  &cidoe  anormales,  tales  como  el  icido  acetilac^tico  y  el  6cido  Boxibutirico,  que 
inundan  literalmente  el  organismo  del  diab^tico;  y  es  precisamente  despu^  de  haber 
notado  la  presencia  de  cantidades  considerables  de  amoniaco  en  la  orina  de  los  dia- 
b^ticos,  cuando  Stadelmann  dedujo  por  este  hecho  una  intoxicaci6n  ^da  y  encontrd 
despu^s  el  &cido  Boxibutirico.    Las  cantidades  de  este  4cido  son  frecuentemente 
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en  la  Qrina  de  loe  dlab^ticos,  de  30  a  50  gramos.    Este  grado  de  intoxicacidn  icida 
da,  pues,  la  explicaci6n  de  la  amoniiuia  diabetica. 

Se  Babe  que  estas  zeacdones,  que  dan  lugar  a  la  fonnaci6n  de  urea,  ae  verifican, 
casi  en  su  tx>talidad,  en  el  higado. 

Los  experimentoe  por  medio  de  loe  cualee  se  demueetra  que.  este  es  el  lugar  de  tal 
farmaci<Sn,  son  suficientemente  conocidos,  para  no  detenerme  a  relatarlos. 

Amomaoo. — ^Al  lado  de  la  urea  debe  hacerse  menci6n  especial  del  amoniaco,  que 
Be  encuentra  siempre  en  la  oiina  en  pequenas  cantidades  (1.11  gramos  en  24  horas, 
^Qgtin  Maillard);  eeta  cantidad  representa  la  parte  del  amoniaco  que  no  se  ha  empleado 
en  la  formaci6n  de  la  urea. 

En  BUS  investigacioneB  cl&sicas  sobre  los  efectos  de  la  fistula  de  Eck,  Nenky  y 
Pawloff  ban  visto,  con  su  colaborador  Zaleski,  que  el  higado  recibe  por  la  vena  porta, 
aproximadamente,  6.6  gramos  de  amoniaco  por  100  c.  c.  de  sangre;  en  la  vena  supra- 
hepdtdea  no  ae  encuentran  m^  de  1.4  gramos,  de  donde  se  ha  calculado,  Beg<!in  la 
yelocidad  de  la  sangre  al  trav^  del  higado,  que  este  6igano  retiene,  en  las  10  horas 
que  siguen  a  una  comida,  en  un  perro  9.5  de  kilos,  aproximadamente,  5  gramos  de 
amoniaco,  lo  que  conesponde  a  mis  de  8  gramos  de  urea.  Al  hablar  del  origen  de  la 
urea  se  vi6  cual  ee  el  origen  del  amoniaco;  se  vi6  c6mo  y  por  qu6  la  eliminacidn  de  las 
sales  amoniacales  aumenta  o  disminuye,  segdn  que  la  alimentaci6n  sea  animal  o 
vegetal,  ^ida  o  alcalina. 

Mis  adelante  hablar6  del  Indice  de  imperfeccidn  urogen^tica  de  Maillard,  basado 
Bobre  la  relaci6n  entre  el  4zoe  del  amoniaco  y  ^ste,  mda  el  dzoe  de  la  urea. 

Acido  arieo  y  hoses  piirioas. — ^Las  nucleo-proteidas  constituyen  un  grupo  muy  im- 
portante.  Son  estas  sustancias  las  que  forman  la  mayor  parte  de  los  grupoe  celulares. 
No  hay  que  confundirlas  con  las  nucleo-albtimin^  o  pseudonucleinas,  entre  las 
cualee  se  encuentran  la  vitelina  y  la  caseina. 

Gomo  las  nucleo-proteidas,  las  pseudo-nucleinas  contienen  f(56foro,  pero  no  encierran 
puiinas;  estos  cuerpos  parecen  ser  loe  caracterlsticos  de  las  nucleo-proteidas,  o  a  lo 
menos  del  icido  nuclelnico  que  entra  en  bu  constituci6n.^ 

Las  nucleo-proteidas  son  esendalmente  formadas  por  la  uni6n  del  ^ido  nuclelnico 
con  diferentes  materias  proteicas,  y  como  estas  son  extremadamente  variables,  se 
concibe  que  las  nuclo-proteidas  sean  muy  numerosas. 

Bajo  la  influencia  de  ciertos  reactivos  qulmicos  por  la  acci6n  del  jugo  g^trico  en  el 
oiganismo,  las  nucleo-proteidas  abandonan  un  grupo  proteico  y  queda  un  cuerpo 
Uamado  nucleina,  que  se  descompone,  a  su  tumo,  en  albdmina  y  en  dcido  nucleico. 
Este  tiltimo  suminjstra  cuatro  especies  de  cuerpos:  dcido  fosforico,  derivados  piriml- 
dicoB,  bases  xinticas  e  hidratos  de  carbono. 

Pero  algunas  de  las  proteidas  son  mils  complejas  de  lo  que  indica  esta  f6rmula;  la 
nucleina,  adem^  de  la  albtimina  y  del  dcido  nurleico,  puede  contener  hipoxantina 
y  bases  diferentes,  tales  como  creatina,  camacina  ignotina,  novaioa.  £ptos  cuerpos, 
que  no  son  unidos  al  dcido  nucleico,  son,  sobre  todo,  abundantes  en  las  nucleo-proteidas 
eacadaa  de  loe  mtisculoB. 

En  el  tubo  digest! vo,  las  albdminas  puestas  en  libertad  por  el  jugo  g^trico,  son 
tmsformadas,  segdn  el  proceso  habitual,  por  la  clorhidro-pepsina,  y  en  cuanto  al 
iddo  nuclelnico,  es  descompuesto  por  un  fermento,  muy  extendido  en  el  organismo; 
la  nucleasa,  en  sus  componentes,  que  son:  dcido  fosf6rico,  un  azticar,  adenina,  guanina, 
citosina  y  elurina. 

El  icido  fosf6rico,  que  es  ^do  ortofo8f6rico,  proviene  del  ^ido  tlmico,  el  cual 
encierra  todo  el  f(5sforo  de  las  nucleo-proteidas.  El  azucar  no  es  conocido  sino  por 
sua  productos  de  desdoblamiento.  La  citosina  y  la  timina,  derivados  primarios  del 
icido  nucleico.  La  uracila  es  un  derivado  secundario.  Estos  tree  dltimos  cuerpos 
son  Bemejantes  a  la  pinmidioa. 

Los  cuerpos  pirimidicos  parecen  muy  inestables;  en  el  organismo  se  destruyen 
r&pidamente,  abandonando  6cido  carbdnico  y  urea. 

1  PfoL  C.  H.  Rogert,  Digestion  et  Nutrition,  p&g.  518, 1910. 
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M&B  impwtante  es  el  eetadio  de  la  adenina  y  de  la  guanina.  Estas  doe  sostancias 
pertenecen  a  las  bases  ptiricas,  de  las  que  hace  tambi^n  parte  el  ^wndo  ^arko. 

Fu6  Fischer  qiiien  eetableci6  la  estructura  definitiva  de  la  purina.  Todas  per- 
tenecen a  una  misma  serie,  que  encierra  este  ndcleo: 

(1)  At-0  (6) 

(2)0(5)-Aa(7) 

0(8) 

(3)  Aa-<4)  G-Az  (9) 

La  numeraci6n  que  se  ha  adoptado'  fadlita  el  estudio  de  los  derivadoe.  Baata, 
en  efecto,  indicar  para  cada  cuerpo  el  ntSmero  coirespondiente  a  los  productoa  de 
sustituddn,  para  comprender  la  po0ici6n  exacta. 

El  compuesto  hidrogenado  fundamental  ha  redbido  de  Fischer  el  nombro  de 
purina.  Gonodendo  la  constituci6n  de  ^te,  se  puede  comprender  f&dlmente  cuil 
es  la  de  los  derivados. 

(^)  ^'°^g  (^)  AzH  (7) 

(2)  g^-^  (5)  ^^  (gj 

(3)  AzC  (4) 

Purina  C»H*-Az*  ^^  ^^^ 

La  adenina,  por  ejemplo,  se  llama  (6)  amido-purina,  porque  resulta  de  la  sustituci^n 
del  gnipo  (6)  CH  de  la  purina  por  un  radical  amido  (AzHj),  de  tal  manera  que  la 
fdrmula  queda:  CsHgAzs. 

De  la  misma  manera  se  puede  comprender,  por  el  simple  nombre,  la  constituci6n 
de  todoe  los  dem&s  derivados;  (6)  oxipurina  o  hipoxantina,  reemplazando  un  H  del 
grupo  6  por  un  O  (C*H*Az*0)  2  amido,  6  oxipurina,  o  guanina  (C*H*Az*0)— 2,  6 
dioxipurina  o  xantina  (C«H*Az*0«)-6  amido  2,  8  dioxipurina  (C«H»Az*0*)-2,  6,  8 
trioxipurina  (CH^AzK)*)  iddo  drico,  etc.  Siguen  luego  haciendo  las  sustituciones 
los  otros  derivadoe  metilados  (monometil xan tina,  paraxantina,  teobromina,  teofilina' 
cafeina),  cuyos  nombres  qufmicos  no  doy  por  no  alargarme  demasiado. 

Las  purinas  del  organismo  provienen:  (1)  De  la  desintegrad^n  de  las  nudeo- 
proteidas  de  los  alimentoe;  (2)  de  la  desintegraci6n  de  las  nudeo-proteidas  de  los 
tejidos.  A  estas  dos  fuentes  hay  que  agregar  una  tercera:  la  que  resulta  de  la  intro- 
ducd6n  de  derivados  ptiricos,  tales  como  teobromina,  cafeina,  etc.,  una  parte  de  las 
cuales  es  eliminada  por  las  orinas.  Los  fermentos  que  descompomen  las  nudeo- 
protddas  y  ponen  el  ^do  nud^ico  en  libertad,  son  abundantemente  extendidos; 
pues  no  solamente  los  jugos  digestivoe,  sino  todoe  loe  6igano8  y  tejidos,  son  capaces 
de  producir  tales  desdoblamientos.  Este  es  un  proceso  indispensable  para  el  juego 
natural  de  la  deeasimiladdn. 

El  fermento  que  descompone  el  dcido  nucl6nico,  la  nudeasa,  se  encuentra  en  el 
time,  el  bazo,  el  pdncreas,  la  mucosa  del  intestine  delgado,  como  tambi6n  en  los 
mdsculos,  los  gWbulos  nucleadoe  de  las  aves;  en  una  palabra,  la  nudeasa  existe  donde 
quiera  que  existan  nucleo-proteidas. 

El  jugo  pancredtico  no  descompone  el  ^ido  nuclefnico;  le  hace  solamente  perder 
BU  carActer  coloidal  y  lo  vuelve  dializable;  es  lo  que  algunoe  autores  expresan  diciendo 
que  cambia  el  6ddo  nudeinico  a  en  6ddo  nudefnico  6.  Esta  trasfonnad6n  pennite 
al  dcido  nudefnico  difundirse  en  la  pared  intestinal.  Allf  se  encuentra  con  la  nudeasa 
y  a  favor  de  esta  acddn  pone  en  liberted  bus  diversoe  componentes. 

El  t^nnino  tiltimo  de  la  tra8formad6n  de  las  bases  ptiricas  es  d  dcido  drico,  para 
lo  cual  mterviene  la  acci6n  sucedva  de  dos  especies  de  fermentos:  uno  desamidante 
y  otro  oxidante. 


»  Prof.  C.  H.  Roger,  DlgestiOD  et  nutrition,  pAg.  S21, 1910. 
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Los  fermentoe  deeamidantes  tnaforman  la  adenina  y  la  guanina — o  aean  IO0  pro- 
ductoe  primarioe  que  provienen  del  dcido  nucleinico — el  primero  en  hipoxantina  y 
el  segundo  en  xantina.    Un  simple  proceso  de  hidiacidn  da  cuenta  del  fen6nemo 

Adenina.  Hipoxantina. 

C*H»Az»+H»0=C»H*Az*0+A2H« 

Guanina.  Xantina. 

C»H»AzH)+HaO=C»H*Az^+AzH« 

Como  se  ve,  el  amido,  que  ocupa  la  posici^n  6  en  la  adenina  y  la  po6ici6n  2  en  la 
guanina,  ee  elimina  al  estado  de  amoniaco. 

Los  fermentos  desamidantes,  adenasa  y  guanasa,  descubiertos  en  el  bazo,  se  encuen- 
tian  en  la  mayor  parte  de  los  drganos. 

Los  fermentoe  oxidantes  son  tambi^n  en  ndmero  de  dos:  la  xantoxidasa,  que  oxida 
la  xantina  y  la  trasforma  en  &cido  tirico  y  la  hipoxantidasa,  que  hace  lo  mismo  con  la 
hipoxantina.  Estos  fermentos  oxidantes  no  son  tan  extendidos  como  los  precedentes; 
Be  les  encuentra  solamente  en  el  bazo,  el  hfgado,  el  intestino,  los  riilones,  los  pulmones 
y  los  mdsculos. 

Una  parte  del  dcido  tirico  es  trasformada  en  el  hfgado  en  urea,  segun  lo  creen  todavfa 
alguDoe  autores.  Pero  esto  no  quiere  decir  que,  como  se  crefa  antiguamente,  el  dcido 
tirico  sea  un  producto  bacia  la  urea,  pues  ya  que  se  conocen  bien  todas  las  trasforma- 
dones  de  Ice  nucleo-proteidos  y  las  de  las  bases  ptiricas,  se  ha  visto  que  todos  estos 
cuerpoe  terminan  en  el  dcido  (hico,  que  es  el  t^rmino  final  de  la  serie,  como  la  urea 
68  el  tannine  tiltimo  de  las  trasformadones  que  sufren  las  albdminas.'  Esto  me  ha 
BOgerido  la  idea  de  im  nuevo  coeficiente  urol<5^co,  de  que  hablar^  mds  adelante.  ' 

Azoe  sUicotdngstico. — Se  sabe  que,  ademds  de  los  cuerpos  azoadoe  de  funci6n  dcida, 
como  el  dcido  firico,  0  de  funci6n  d^bilmente  bdsica,  como  la  urea,  la  orina  encierra 
dertas  substancias  suficientemente  bdsicas  para  formar  con  el  dcido  silicotdngstico 
combinaciones  muy  x>oco  solubles  o  prdcticamente  insolubles,  andlogas  a  las  com- 
binadones  silicottingsticas  alcal6idicaa  estudiadas  por  R.  Godefoy  y  por  G.  Bertrand. 

Un  estudio  cuantitativo  de  estas  bases  lurinarias  fu6  hecho  por  Guillemard,'  quien 
encontnS  variaciones  imix)rtantes,  segtin  el  estado  normal  o  patol6gico  de  los  individuos, 
y  diferencias  apredables  segdn  el  sistema  alimenticio.  Fosteriormente  liaillard  * 
hizo,  a  eete  respecto,  observaciones  muy  interesantes  y  encontr6  una  eliminaci6n 
media  de  0.60  c.  c,  en  las  24  horas,  de  este  dzoe  que  para  abreviar  se  ha  llamado 
inconectamente  dcido  silicottkngstico,  por  ser  este  dcido  el  que  sirve  para  precipitarlo. 

Be  las  relaciones  uroldgicas  hablar6  en  el  capitulo  siguiente. 

£uminaci6n  Azoada  bn  la  Altiplanicie— Peocedimibntos  EifPLBADOs— Resitlta- 

DO8  Obtenidos. 

Es  el  andlisis  qufmico  de  ias  orinas,  dice  Marcel  Labb6,^  lo  que  suministra  datoe  mds 
numerosoe  y  mds  {M^cisos  en  el  estudio  de  la  nutrici6n.  Desde  la  mds  remota  antigde- 
dad,  los  medicos  lo  ban  utilizado  en  la  soiuci<Sn  de  los  problemas  mds  complicadoe. 
Los  m6todos,  muy  rudimentarios  al  principio,  ban  ido  perfecdondndose  poco  a  poco. 

La  importancia  de  este  estudio  adquiere  mayor  interns  deeds  que  se  trata  de 
materiales  azoadoe,  puesto  que,  segdn  se  yi6  atrds,  la  gian  via  de  eliminad^ki  de  estos 
productoe  es  la  orina. 

Mis  observaciones  sobre  esta  materia  se  hmdan  sobre  96  andlisis  de  orinas  de  indi- 
viduos en  estado  fisiol6gico.  Todos  los  sujetos  fueron  examinados  previamente,  y 
hasta  donde  es  podble  afirmar,  despu^  de  un  examen  detenido,  en  ninguno  de  ellos 
86  descubri6  nada  que  hiciera  pensar  en  una  alteraci6n  de  la  salud.    Hasta  donde 

1  Roger,  Loc.  cit. 

s  QuiUemard,  Contribatlon  k  I'dtude  des  alcaloides  de  Turine,  th^se  de  Paris,  1902. 

>  Maillard,  Journ.  de  Phys.  et  de  Pat,  Qdn.,  15  nov.  906.-16  mars  1909. 

*  M.  Labbis,  Des  regimes  alimentalres. 
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me  fu6  poeible,  vigil6  la  colecci6n  de  las  orinas,  y  a  aquelloe  en  quienes  no  se  pudo 
verificar  esta  vigilaiicia,  se  lea  dieron  las  instrucdones  necesariaa  a  fin  de  que  se  recogie- 
ran  con  el  mayor  cuidado  colectando  orinas  de  las  24  horas,  y  nada  mis  que  las  de  laa 
24  horas. 

Con  tal  objeto,  las  orlnas  se  deblan  recoger  en  vasijas  lo  mejor  lavadas  que  faeia 
posible.  Una  piimera  mixi6n  serla  ejecutada  a  una  hora  cualquiera,  y  de  eea  h<»a 
en  adelante  se  empezarfa  a  recoger  la  orina  hasta  el  dfa  siguiente  a  la  mismahora,  en 
que  se  recogerla  la  tiltima  porci6n  que  hubiera  en  ese  momento  en  la  vejiga,  teniendo 
cuidado  de  no  dejar  perder  la  que  se  emltiera  durante  las  deposiciones. 

Si  se  consideran  las  dificultades  para  cons^;uir  orina  en  estas  condiciones  y  ed  se 
tiene  en  cuenta  que  para  hacer  estos  andlisis  tuve  que  empezar  por  prepaiar  y  titular 
deade  el  primero  hasta  el  tiltimo  de  los  reactlvos,  teniendo,  algunas  veces,  que  preparar 
materias  primas  que  no  se  encuentran  en  Bogota,  se  comprenderi  por  qu^  gast^ 
una  cantidad  de  tiempo  increfble  en  verificar  estos  andlisis  y  por  qu6  no  alcanc^  a  U^ar  al 
ndmero  de  100,  que  me  habfa  fijado  como  mfnimun  cuando  principi6  mis  observacionea. 

Las  orinas  de  los  andlisis  hedioe  en  Bogotd,  pertenecen,  imas  a  obreros  o  a  sirvientes, 
algunos  de  ellos  asistentes  del  hospital  y  otras,  las  provenientes  de  la  clase  acomodada, 
pertenecen,  en  su  mayor  parte,  a  estudiantes  y  m^icos  y  a  algunos  pocos  comerci- 
antes.    Estas  tiltimas  fueron  m^  escasas  por  la  mayor  dificultad  para  cons^:uirIa8. 

Los  andlisis  de  Tunja  pertenecen  muchos  de  ellos  a  individuos  de  clase  social 
acomodada  cuyas  orinas  he  podido  conseguir  y  recoger  minuciosamente.  como  m^ico 
que  soy  de  algunas  compaiKas  de  seguros;  otras  de  estas  orinas  pertenecen  a  soldadoB 
de  la  unidad  del  ej6rcito  que  presta  la  guamici6n  en  esta  ciudad. 

Estos  tiltimos  individuos  est&n  alimentados  con  el  r6gimen  que  se  indicadl  m^ 
adelante,  regimen  que  por  ser  algo  superior  al  usado  generalmente  por  nuestras  claaee 
trabajadoras,  no  me  ha  parecido  16gico  incluir,  por  lo  que  a  sus  an&lisis  de  siis  orinas 
respecta,  entre  estaa 

Por  esta  circunstancia  y  por  ser  relativamente  pequefio  el  ntimero  de  mis  observa- 
ciones  de  Tunja,  he  resuelto  no  dividir  en  doe  partes  los  cuadros,  como  los  de  Bogota, 
sino  sacar  un  promedio  general  de  todos  ellos. 

Metodos  Emplbados. 

Los  anilisis  de  las  orinas  se  ban  dirigido  a  los  aiguientes  puntos:  volumen  de  la 
orina  emitida  en  24  horas;  densidad,  acidez  (expresada  en  hidr6geno),  amonfaco, 
urea,  purinas  totales  (expresadas  en  ^ido  drlco),  4cido  liiico,  bases  puiicas  (expre- 
sadas  en  xantina),  izoe  total,  &zoe  amoniacal,  ilzoe  de  la  urea,  &zoe  purico  total, 
(ndcleo  purico  solamente)  izoe  del  icido  tirico,  dzoe  de  las  bases  piuicas,  anhfdrido 
foBf6rico  paia  etectos  de  la  relacidn  atdmica.    P:  Az.  Relaciones  urinarias. 

Para  investigar  estos  diversoe  elementos  he  querido  emplear  los  metodos  mis  exactos 
y  al  mismo  tiempo  los  menos  complicados.    He  aqui  la  descripci6n  de  ellos: 

Acidez. — Siguiendo  el  precepto  de  Maillard  respecto  a  la  acidez  de  la  orina,  de  que 
no  hay  m^todo  que  no  adolezca  de  empirismo,  he  resuelto  emplear  el  m6todo  directo 
con  fenoltaleina,  porque  segtin  el  mismo  autor,  no  ee  menos  bueno  que  los  otros,  y  per 
que,  segdn  se  veri  mis  adelante,  constltuye  la  primera  operaci^n  para  la  dosificacidn 
del  amonfaco. 

Se  toman  10  c.  c.  de  orina  y  se  colocan  en  un  globo  aforado  a  100  c.  c.  se  completa 
el  volumen  hasta  la  Ifnea  del  globo,  con  agua  destilada.  La  mezcla  se  coloca  en  una 
fiola  de  Erlenmeyer  y  se  le  agr^;an  unas  tree  o  cuatro  gotas  de  soluci6n  alcoh61ica  de 
fenolteneina  al  1  por  ciento;  despu6s  se  vierte  gota  a  gota,  con  una  bureta  de  Gay 
Lisac,  soluci6n  decinormal  de  soda  hasta  la  aparici6n  del  tinte  d^bilmente  rosado. 

Para  obtener  la  acidez,  en  gramos,  de  hidr6geno  por  litro,  se  multiplica  por  0.01 
el  ntimero  de  c.  c.  que  se  hayan  gastado  de  la  soluci6n  de  soda.^ 

1  Algonos  aatores  acoitsejan  agrogar  6  grniB.  de  ozalato  de  potaslo  para  pfecipltar  las  sales  de  caldo 
las  qae  obrarian  sobre  los  fosfotos  ouaodo  se  agrega  la  soda. 
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Aioe  MoZ.— El  miaino  piocediiniento  de  Kjeldahl  de  que  ya  habl^  atria  con 
algonaa  variadonea. 

La  reaccidn  se  efectda  con  20  c.  c.  de  orina,  5  c.  c.  de  soluddn  al  30  por  ciento  de 
oxalate  neutio  de  potaaio  y  5  c.  c.  de  iddo  8uIh!irico  puro.  La  esptima  que  se  fonna 
baja  casi  aiempre  eepontdneamente  y  es  laro  que  haya  que  agregar  alcohol,  como 
cmndo  ee  trata  de  materias  alimenticias. 

Una  vez  descolorado  el  llquido,  Be  deja  eniriar,  como  de  coetumbre,  agregindole 
uno8  30  c.  c.  de  agua  tibia. 

Se  x>one  luego  unas  gotas  de  8oluci6n  de  fenoltaleina  y  se  agrega,  gota  a  gota,  una 
lejia  de  soda  exenta  de  carbonate  y  de  1.15  de  densidad,  hasta  que  aparezca  la  colo- 
lacidn  d^bilmente  roaada;  tan  d^bilmente,  que  desaparesca  con  3  6  4  gotas  de  ^ido 
snlfdrico  al  d^imo;  despu^  se  completa  el  volumen  a  100  c.  c.  en  un  globo  aforado. 

Para  averiguar  la  cantidad  de  dzoe  en  este  licor,  se  opera  por  comparaci6n  con  una 
soluci6n  titulada  de  cloruro  de  amonio,  al  7.65  por  ciento,  de  tal  manera  que  5  c.  c.  de 
eata  eoluci6n,  al  deacomponerse  por  el  hipobromito  de  sodio,  dan  exactamente  0.1 
gramo  de  &zoe.  Se  introducen,  pues,  en  el  ure6metro  5  c.  c.  de  esta  soluci6n,  como  si 
se  tratara  de  medir  urea  y  luego  se  hace  lo  mismo  con  5  c.  c.  del  Ifquido  que  reaulta 
de  la  reacci6n,  que  equivalen  a  1  c.  c.  de  orina.  Una  simple  relaci6n  respecto  a  los 
voldmenes  ocupados  en  cada  operaci6n  por  el  izoe  desprendido,  moatrari  el  ixoe 
contenido  en  1  c.  c.  de  orina. 

Amoniaeo. — Se  sabe  que  todos  loa  m^todos  que  consiaten  en  deatilar  la  orina  en 
preaencia  de  ilcalis,  de  cal  o  de  magnesia,  de  carbonatos  alcalinoa  o  a<!in  terroaoa,  dan 
leaultadoa  erF6neoe,  por  exceso,  a  causa  de  una  bidroliais  parcial  de  la  urea.  Y  no  ee 
verdad,  aegdn  Maillaid,  que  la  destilacidn  en  presencia  del  carbonate  de  sodio  o  de 
magneaio  en  el  vacfo  y  a  45°  o  50°,  est^  al  abrigo  de  estaa  causaa  de  error.  Los  otroa 
m^todoe,  ai  no  son  suaceptibles  de  errores  qulmicos,  lo  son  de  errores  biol<5gicoa. 

£1  m6todo  de  Roncheae,  uno  de  los  m&s  recientes,  es  justamente  elogiado  por  Mail- 
lard,  Joneey  por  Guiaid  yGrimbert;^  tiene  la  inmensa  ventaja  de  ser  muy  exacto, 
muy  aencillo  y  muy  rdpido. 

Se  aabe,  deade  los  trabajoe  de  Detepine  y  de  Gambier  y  Brodiet,  que  las  sales  amonia- 
calee  eon  traaformadas  por  al  afldheida  f6rmica  en  sales  de  una  nueva  base,  la  exame- 
tileneamida;  como  esta  no  suire  la  influencia  de  la  fenoltaleina,  los  &cidos  primiti-va- 
mente  combinados  al  amoniaeo,  se  comportan  con  este  indicador  como  si  estuvieran 
libres;  de  mode  que  para  encontrar  la  neutralidad  a  la  fenoltaleina,  previamente 
comprobada,  hay  que  agregar  una  solucidn  decinormal  de  soda,  precisamente  equiva- 
lente  a  la  cantidad  de  amonfaco.  Este  m6todo  tiene  ademis  la  inmensa  ventaja  de 
dosar  al  miamo  tiempo  loa  dcidos  aminados. 

Diez  c.  c.  de  orina  se  aumentan  con  agua  destilada,  recientemente  hervida  para 
que  no  contenga  carbonatos,  hasta  completar  el  volumen  de  100  c.  c,  y  se  neutraliza, 
como  ya  dije  al  hablar  de  la  determinaci6n  de  la  acidez.  Por  otra  parte,  se  neutralizan 
de  la  misma  manera  20  c.  c.  de  aldheida  f6rmica  al  20  por  ciento  (formol  del  comercio 
dilufdo  de  su  volumen  de  agua).  Se  mezclan  entonces  estaa  doe  soluciones,  y  como 
ae  verifica  entoncea  la  reaccidn  que  pone  en  libertad  los  dcidos  de  las  sales  amoniacalea, 
loa  Ifquidos  pierden  instantdneamente  el  color  rosado.  Basta  entonces  neutralizar 
de  nuevo  eatos  ^idos  con  soda  decinormal,  para  saber  la  cantidad  de  amoniaeo  em- 
pleada  en  cada  litre  de  orina,  pues  no  hay  sine  que  multiplicar  por  0.17  el  ndmero 
de  c.  c.  de  soluci6n  de  soda  empleados.  Pero  como  las  sales  amoniacales  bacen  retardar 
un  poco  la  aparici6n  del  tints  rosado,  hay  que  agregar  0.1  por  cada  3  c.  c.  de  soda 
gaatadoe  en  la  neutralizaci6n  final. 

Urea. — ^Maillard,  en  tm  trabajo  citado  antes,  emple6  para  medir  la  urea  en  la  orina, 
el  m6todo  de  Folin,  que  est&  fundado  en  la  hidrolisls  de  la  urea  por  el  cloruro  de 
magneaio,  fundido  a  160°.  Se  dosa  luego  el  amonfaco  por  destilacidn  sobre  el  ^ido 
sulMrico  cuartonormal.    Del  reaultado  hay  que  deducir  el  amonfaco  de  la  orina, 

i  Guiart,  et  Grlmbert,  DiagnosUque  ohimique,  1912,  Maillard,  loc.  cit. 
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previamente  medido.  L.  G.  de  Saint-Martin  prefiere  al  cloruro  de  magnesio  el  de 
litio.  El  m^todo  de  la  deecomposicidn  y  dosado  por  la  ureata  es  bastante  xveciao 
aunque  lento. 

El  dosado  gasom^trico  ha  side  objeto  de  graves  crfticas;  sin  embargo,  estas  cilticas 
ban  sido  quizi  exageradas,  como  lo  prueba  la  concordancia  de  los  resultadoe  obtenidoe 
por  Maillard  y  los  obtenidos  por  De^ez  y  Ayrignac.^  En  favor  de  la  rehabilitacidn 
de  este  m6todo  estd  tambi^n  la  tesis  de  Ronchese.' 

Resolvl  emplear  el  m^todo  gasom^trico,  porque  si  es  verdad  que  adolece  de  muchos 
errores,  ellos  pueden  corregirse  f^ilmente. 

Este  m^todo  estd  fundado  en  la  descomposicidn  de  la  urea  por  el  hipobromito  de 
soda,  en  dzoe,  &cido  carb6nico  y  agua;  el  dcido  carb6nico  es  retenido,  si  se  opera, 
con  un  exceso  de  soda,  y  el  volumen  del  4zoe  puesto  en  libertad  es  proporcional  a  la 
cantidad  de  urea  contenida  en  la  orina  empleada. 

Los  aparatos  destinados  a  medir  el  4zoe  son  muchos;  yo  emple6  para  estos  an^iaia, 
como  para  el  dosado  del  dzoe  total,  uno  construido  por  el  senor  R.  Ferreira,  segdn  el 
modelo  de  Mercier  o  del  doctor  Montoya,  compuesto  de  un  tubo  en  U,  con  un  Ifquido 
en  su  interior  y  una  de  bus  ramas  en  comunicaci6n  con  un  frasco  donde  se  efectda  la 
reacci6n.  La  graduaci6n  es  arbitraria,  m^  adelante  se  comprendefi  por  qu6.  La« 
uniones  son  muy  herm6ticas  para  evitar  el  menor  escape  de  gas.. 

Uno  de  los  inconvenientes  de  este  m^todo  consiste  en  que  los  resultados  son  variableB, 
como  son  variables  la  presi6n  y  la  temperatura.  Para  subsanarlo  se  emplea  una 
soluci6n  tenue  de  urea  al  2  por  mil  (adicionada  de  unos  4  a  6  por  1,000  de  fenol  puro 
para  asegurar  su  conservacidn)  con  la  cual  se  hace  un  andlisis,  inmediatamente  antes 
del  de  la  orina.  Sabiendo  que  5  c.  c.  de  la  soluci6n  equivalen  a  0.01  de  urea,  se  puede, 
por  cilculo,  deducir  la  cantidad  de  urea  contenida  en  el  volumen  de  orina  empleado. 
La  correccidn  que  se  hace  de  esta  manera  respecto  a  la  presidn  y  a  la  temperatura  es 
tan  considerable,  que  sobre  una  misma  orina  hice  el  mismo  andlisis  por  el  m^todo  de 
Folin  y  luego  por  el  m^todo  gasom^trico,  operando  comparativemente  con  la  8oluci6n 
de  urea  en  un  aparato  calculado  para  0.560  c.  c.  de  presi6n  y  15°  de  temperatura,  cifras 
que  se  consideran  como  medias  en  Bogotd.  El  resultado  fu^,  en  el  primer  caeo, 
4.998  gramos  por  litre,  en  el  segundo  5.8  gramos  por  litro,  y  segtin  el  n<ima!0  que 
correspondla  al  c41culo  del  aparato,  8.50. 

Otra  causa  de  error  consiste  en  que  la  urea  no  deeprende  todo  el  4soe;  pan  reme- 
diar  esto,  muchos  autores  emplean  una  pequefia  cantidad  de  glucoaa;  pero  haciendo  el 
aniUims  por  comparaci6n  con  la  Boluci6n  de  urea,  el  inconveniente  queda  Bubeanado. 

Por  otra  parte,  el  hipobromito  no  obra  solamente  sobre  la  urea  sino  tambi4n  pons 
en  libertad  el  dzoe  del  dcido  ^co,  de  la  creatinina  y  de  las  sales  amoniacales.  Ftaa 
eliminar  el  error  debido  al  &ddo  tirico,  se  defeca  previamente  la  orina  por  el  mibace- 
tato  de  plomo;  otros  emplean  el  4cido  fosfotdnicstico.  El  error  debido  al  amoniaco  ae 
Bubsana  dosando  el  amoniaco  por  el  procedimiento  de  Bonchese  y  relacionando  la 
cifra  urea,  segdn  la  fdrmula:  Az  H'XO.ITM—Urea.  En  cuanto  al  error  debido  a  la 
creatina,  es  muy  pequefio  para  que  merezca  tenerse  en  cuenta. 

Aeido  tirico.— A  causa  de  los  muchos  m^todos  que  hay  actualmente  en  boga  para 
dosar  el  Acido  tirico,  hube  de  escoger  vaiios  para  emplear  el  mis  piedao.  El  primero 
que  emplee  fu6  un  procedimiento,  tamhi^n  de  Ronchese,  que  eatd  fundado  sobie  la 
precipitaci6n  del  icido  6rico  al  estado  de  urate  de  amoniaco,  por  el  cloruio  de  amonio; 
este  precipitado  se  lava  con  una  8oluci6n  de  amoniaco  y  de  cloruto  de  amonio  y 
luego  se  disuelve  a  favor  de  un  poco  de  dcido  ac6tico  adicionado  de  biborato  y  de 
bicarbonate  de  sodio.    En  el  liquido  asf  preparado,  se  agiega  poco  a  poco,  8oluci6n 

s/lL  A^^qSj^'  ^^'*^'  ^  I'tnfluenoe  du  regime  allmentaire  sor  la  valeur  des  coefficients  urologiques 
^A.  D.  Ronoheee,  Mflthode  de  doeage  de  quel<iaes  composes  aeotfis.    Theses  de  pharni..  Parte,  pags. 
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dediMtfinal  de  yodo  con  agua  de  almiddn  como  indicador  hasta  la  coloi'aci6D  azul. 
Oada  centimetio  cdbico  de  eolucidn  empleada  equivale  a  0.0084  de  &cido  drico. 

Este  m6todo  tlene  bus  cauaas  de  error  por  la  deBcompoaicidn,  a  veces  muy  r&pida, 
del  yoduro  de  almid6n,  que  hace  que  se  agregue  un  exceso  de  Boluci6n  de  yodo. 

El  m6todo  del  uric6metro  con  sulfuro  de  carbono  como  indicador,  es  tambi^n  muy 
poco  precieo,  pues  a  cauaa  de  la  falta  de  sensibilidad  del  indicador,  se  cometen  erroree 
por  exceeo. 

Mttodo  de  FoHn  Schoffer. — Despu^  de  la  defecaci6n  de  la  orina  por  el  reactivo  de 
Folin  (sulfato  de  amonio  y  acetate  de  uranio)  se  precipita  el  urato  de  amoniaco  sobre 
100  c.  c;  el  precipitado  se  recoge  sobre  un  filtro,  pe  lava  y  se  disuelve  en  un  medio 
solfthico  donde  se  dosa  el  dcido  tirico  por  una  8oluci6n  titulada  de  permanganate  de 
potasio  hasta  la  no  descoloracidn;  1  c.  c.  de  la  soluci6n =0.000375  de  dcido  drico.  Este 
m^todo  tlene  el  grave  inconveniente  de  que  la  solucidn  de  permanganato  se  altera 
muy  lipidamente  y  hay  necesidad  de  titularla  con  frecuencia. 

El  procedimiento  que  elegl,  por  parecerme  el  m4B  exacto,  fu^  el  de  Gamier,  que  es 
el  mismo  que  se  emplea  para  las  purinas  y  de  que  hablar6  en  seguida: 

Purina$  totaUB.  Procedimiento  de  Hycraff  Deniges  Gamier. — Las  bases  pdricas 
tcatadas  por  el  nitrate  de  plata  amoniacal  en  presencia  de  una  sal  de  magnesio  dan  un 
urato  doble  de  plata  y  de  magnesio  perfectamente  definido.  Si  se  emplea  para  esta 
precipitaci6n  un  licor  de  plata  titulado,  se  puede,  midiendo  el  exceso  de  plata  no  com- 
binado,  dedudr  la  que  se  combind  en  las  purinas,  y  por  consiguiente,  el  peso  de  tetas. 

A  100  c.  c.  de  orina  defecada  por  25  c.  c.  de  reactivo  de  Folin,  agrdguese  una  solu- 
ci6n  de  partes  iguaies  de  soluci6n  decinormal  de  nitrato  de  plata  y  de  otra  que  con- 
tenga  350  c.  c.  de  amoniaco,  150  gramos  de  cloruro  de  amonio  y  50  gramos  de  cloruro 
de  magnesio.  Ffltrese,  rec6jase  100  c.  c,  agr^esele  10  c.  c.  de  una  8oluci6n  titulada 
de  cianuTo  de  potasio  (equivalente  a  la  de  nitrato  de  plata)  y  1  c.  c.  de  soluci6n  al 
un  d^imo  de  yoduro  de  potasio.  Vi6rtase  gota  a  gota  soluci6n  decinormal  de  nitrato 
de  plata  hasta  obtener  un  liquido  permanentemente  turbio.  La  soluci6n  arg^ntico- 
magneaiana  da  la  combinaci6n  de  que  ya  se  habl6,  con  las  purinas.  El  cianuro  de 
potasio  se  combina  con  el  nitrato  de  plata  que  qued6  libre  y  como  son  equlvalentes, 
basta  dosar  con  otra  solucidn  arg^ntica-decinormal,  el  daniiro  que  no  se  combin6  con 
la  plata,  con  KI  como  indicador,  para  saber  la  cantldad  de  la  8oluci6n  primitiva  de 
nitrato  de  plata  que  se  coml<in6  con  las  purinas;  6sta,  multiplicada  por  0.21  da  el  peso 
de  purina  por  1,000  c.  c.  de  orina:  pero  a  causa  de  la  disminuci6n  de  volumen  que  se 
efectu6  al  verificarse  la  defecaci6n  de  la  orina,  hay  que  multiplicar  este  resultado 
por  1.25. 

Como  el  4cido  tirico  es  una  purina,  basta  aislarlo,  precipitdndolo  de  la  orina  defe- 
cada, por  el  amon(aco,  al  estado  de  urato.  Este  precipitado  se  lava  con  sulfato  de 
amoniaco  al  10  por  ciento,  se  disuelve  por  medio  de  una  pequefia  cantidad  de  soda  al 
2  por  ciento  en  un  volumen  determinado  de  agua  destilada,  y  en  esta  soluci6n  se 
verifica  el  dosado  como  para  las  purinas  totales: 

Base$  pdricas  (expresadas  en  xantina). — Si  en  la  precipitaci6n  de  las  bases  pilricas  la 
relaci6n  de  la  plata  al  nticleo  piSrico  fuera  la  misma  que  en  la  precipitaci6n  del  dcido 
^ico,  bastarfa,  para  obtener  la  cifra  de  las  bases  ptiricas,  restar  simplemente  la  cifra  del 
4cido  Encode  las  cifrasde  las  purinas  totales  y  despu6s  multiplicar  esta  diferencia  por 
la  relaci6n  entre  el  peso  molecular  de  la  purina  elegida  como  tipo  (xantina,  por  ejemplo) 
y  el  peso  molecular  del  icido  tirico.  Pero  como  en  el  case  de  las  bases  cada  ndcleo 
ptirico  fi ja  doe  dtomos  de  plata  mientras  que  el  ndcleo  del  icido  fjirico  no  iija  sino  uno, 
la  misma  cantidad  de  plata  que  corresponde  168  partes  (una  mol^ula)  de  dcido 
tirico,  no  representa  sine  152:2=:76  partes  (media  mol6cuIa)  de  xantina,  la  diferencia 
de  las  cifras  experimentales  multiplicada  por  la  relaci6n  76:168=0.454  expresa 
exactamente  en  xantina  el  conjunto  de  bases  pdricas. 

Para  obtener  una  expresi6n  inequivoca  delas  bases  piiricas  hay  que  elegir  una  de 
las  doe  m&s  abundantes  la  adenias  (151)  o  la  xantina  (152),  lo  que  da  la  misma  cifra, 
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vista  la  igualdad  pr&ctica  de  los  pesos  moleculaies.  El  error  proveniente  de  la  infe- 
rioridad  de  los  pesos  moleculares  de  la  adenina  (135)  y  de  la  hipoxantina  (136)  debe  ser 
compensado  en  gran  manera  por  la  presencia  de  la  metilxantina  (166)  y  de  la  dime- 
tilxantdna  (180);  se  puede,  pues,  conedderar  como  satis&ctoria  la  expresidn  de  laa 
bases  puricas  en  xantina. 

Azoe  nliootungstico. — ^Por  haberme  sido  imiKMBible  consegoir  el  reactivo,  no  pude 
verificar  este  andlisis.  Las  materias  a  que  &.  se  refiere  no  tienen  ademius  grande  impar- 
tancia  puesto  que  apenas  principian  a  conocene,  y  su  importanda  ee,  par  con- 
siguiente,  muy  discutible. 

Fdsforo  urinario  (en  deido  fosfMco). — ^El  m^todo  est4  fundado  en  que  ai  se  vi^rte 
una  Boluci6n  de  una  sal  de  uranio  (nitzato  o  acetate),  en  un  liquido  que  contenga 
fosfatos  en  medio  ac6tico,  sin  ^idos  minenJes  y  de  una  temperatuia  pr6xima  a  la 
ebullici6n,  se  obtiene  un  precipitado  insoluble  de  fosbito  de  uranio.  El  fin  de  la 
reacci6n  se  conoce  por  medio  de  la  tintura  de  cochinilla,  con  la  cual  forma  la  sal  de 
uranio,  cuando  ya  no  encuentre  fosfatos  para  combinarse,  una  laca  verde  esmeralda, 

0  tambi^n  con  el  forrocianuro  de  potasio,  que  da  con  la  «d  de  uranio  un  precipitado 
rojo. 

Para  hacer  mis  c6moda  la  reacci6n,  he  titulado  la  8oluci6n  de  uranio  de  tal  manera 
que  1  c.  c.  sea  equivalente  a  0.05  c.  c.  de  icido  fosf6rico  por  litre  de  orina. 

La  reacci6n  se  verifica  en  una  cipsula  de  porcelana  en  la  cual  se  pone  la  cantidad 
mencionada  de  orina  con  unas  gotas  de  tintura  de  cochinilla  y  1  c.  c.  de  solucidn  al 

1  por  ciento  de  acetate  de  sodio  cristalizado,  adicionada  de  5  por  ciento  de  acido 
ac^tico  cristalizable.  En  una  bureta  de  Mohor  que  est&  sobre  la  cipsula  se  coloca  la 
soluci6n  de  urinario.  Una  vez  que  la  orina  calentada  por  una  l&mpara  de  alcohol, 
principia  a  desprender  vapores,  se  deja  caer,  poco  a  poco,  la  8oluci6n  titulada,  hasCa 
obtener  el  tinte  verde  oscuro. 

Ademis  de  estos  elementos,  y  a  pesar  del  examen  clfnico,  busqu^  en  las  orinas  en 
experimento  sustancias  anormales  para  asegurarme  del  estado  fisiol6gico  de  los  indi- 
viduos. 

RELACIONES   UROl6GICA8. 

Se  sabe  que  los  distintos  elementos  que  encierran  las  orinas  normales  son  variables 
con  la  alimentaci6n,  la  edad,  el  sexo,  el  clima,  etc.  Poresta  raz6n  se  ha  dicho  que 
no  hay  orinas  normales  absolutas  sino  orinas  normales  particulares  a  cada  individuo. 

Sin  embargo,  los  diferentes  elementos  de  la  orina  guardan  entre  si  relaciones  que 
son  independientes  de  su  cantidad,  y,  que  por  ser  bastante  fijas,  dan  muchas  ense- 
fianzas  respecto  del  funcionamiento  de  la  nutrici6n. 

He  buscado  las  siguientes  relaciones  uroI6gicas: 

1.  Relaci6n  uzoiirica:  Coeficiente  de  oxidaci6n  (Robin)  o  relaci6n  de  la  utilizaci6n 
de  izoe: 

=ATr    -i^- 0.87  a  0.90  (segdn  Robin). 

Ya  se  ha  visto  que  la  urea  es  el  t^rmino  final  de  la  trasformaci6n  de  las  albumi- 
noideas,  de  tal  manera  que  cuanto  mis  perfecta  sea  la  nutrici6n,  habri  menos  inter- 
medios  y  la  relaci6n  Az  U:Az  se  aproximari  mis  a  la  unidad. 

2.  Relaci6n  del  dcido  fosf^rico  a  la  urea  o  al  izoe  total  -^g— ^io-ioo"^^'^^  ^ 
P«  0«     18 

Az  T  ~100~^       ®®**  relaci6n  es  de  una  constancia  notable  (I von)  cuando  ae  ele^^l 

considerablemente  se  puede  deducir  que  hay  fosfaturia.    Esta  es  relativa  cuando  la 
cifra  P^  O'  no  pasa  en  mucho  la  media  (2  por  60  en  24  horas),  es  esencial  en  el  caso 

contrario.    La  relaci(5n  pa  O^  tiene  la  misma  significaci6n ;  ?^. 

3.  Relaci(ki  del  dcido  unco  coeficiente  de  tra9formaci6n  de  las  nucleoproteidas. 
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Dije  antes  que  el  icido  drico  y  la  urea  no  tienen  un  origen  comtin,  y  «unque  una 

parte  del  4cido  tirico  ee  trasformado  en  urea  en  el  hfgadOy  no  veo  que  ensefianzaa  pricti- 

caspueda  dar  la  relaci6n  entre  el  iU;ido  (irico  y  la  urea.    Porque  suponiendo  que  haya 

una  gran  traafonnacidn  de  las  ndcleoproteidas,  puede  estar  aumentando  el  icido 

drico  al  miflmo  tiemi>o  que  la  urea,  y  entonces  la  relaci6n  no  podr&  ensefiamoe  nada 

respecto  de  las  trasformaciones  en  las  ndcleoproteidas;  o  si  la  urea  esU  disminufda 

por  una  d6bil  alinientaci6n  de  albuminoideos  propiamente  dichos  y  el  icido  drico 

aumentado  por  aumento  de  ndcleoproteidos,  esto  no  querrfa  decir  que  hubiera  un  mal 

foncionamiento  hepdtico  a  pesar  de  que  1»  relaci6n  as(  lo  indicara.    Si  hay  una  d6bU 

trasfoimacidn  de  ndcleoproteidos  o  disminucidn  de  trasformaci6n   de  las  albumi- 

noideas,  el  coeficiente  tampoco  nos  ensefiar&  nada  ni  respecto  a  un  funcionamiento 

hepdtico,  en  el  primer  case,  ni  respecto  a  una  mala  trasformacidn  de  ndcleoproteidos, 

en  el  segundo  grado.    De  nuoiera  que  a  mi  mode  de  ver,  las  dos  razones  de  ser  del 

coeficiente  indicado  ban  perdido  mucho  de  *su  importancia  deede  que  se  sabe  que  el 

iddo  drico  no  es  un  producto  hacia  la  urea. 

Yo  me  atreverfa  a  proponer  que  se  adoptara  una  relaci6n  entre  el  dzoe  del  4cido 

tirico  y  el  dzoe  de  las  purinas  totales:  j — p—m',  es  decir,  el  ^oe  de  los  ndcleoproteidos 

que  ha  Uegado  al  dltimo  grado  de  desintegraci6n  fisiol6gica,  y  el  que  ha  debido  llegar 
allf. 

La  investigacidn  del  &zoe  de  cada  uno  de  los  cuerpoe  que  entian  en  el  segundo  factor 
de  esta  relaci6n,  complicarla  demasiado  las  operaciones,  complicacidn  que  no  traerla 
qms&  mayores  ventajas,  una  vez  que  se  tienen  cantidades  de  &zoe  proporcionales. 

Las  cantidades  que  han  servido  para  la  relacidn  de  que  hablo  son,  por  una  parte, 
la  proporci6n  de  &zoe  del  ^do  drico  p<Mr  ciento  de  &zoe  total  y  p<v  otra  parte,  la  de 
ixoe  pdrico  total  por  ciento  de  iaoe  total.  Esta  dltima  cifra  no  representa  sine  el 
isoe  del  dddo  drico  mis  el  iLzoe  de  las  purinas  b^cas  expresadas  en  xantina;  es  declr, 
que  en  ellas  no  figura  el  4zoe  aminado  de  la  adenina  y  de  la  guanina;  pero  si  repreeentan 
una  cantidad  que  es  siempre  proporcional  al  izoe  pdrico  total  propiamente  dicho. 
Multiplicando  el  cociente  por  ciento,  el  resultado  indicard  la  cantidad  de  &zoe  pdrico 
que  para  cien  partes  de  la  cilia  global,  llega  al  t^rmino  normal  de  su  desintegracidn 
fisiol^ca.  Gomo  se  verd  m^  adelante  si  en  vez  de  tomar  el  tanto  por  ciento  del  4zoe 
total  se  toman  las  cifras  dlrectas  del  AU  y  de  las  BP,  el  resultado  es  muy  semejante. 

£1  coeficiente  que  me  atrevo  a  proponer  podrla  tener  grande  importancia  para  el 
tttudiodeladesintegTacidn  azoada,  de  las  oxidaciones  y  desamidaciones  orgdnicas  en 
general,  y  de  la  desintegracidn  de  las  ndcleoproteideas,  en  particolar; '  tendrfa  respecto 
de  eetas  quizd  la  mlsma  importancia  que  el  coeficiente  de  utilizaci6n  del  dzoe,  o 
mejor  que  el  coeficiente  de  que  hablar^  en  seguida,  tiene  respecto  de  las  albuminoid eas 
propiamente  dichas. 

4.  Tntper/eccidn  uroginica — coeficiente  de  axidaci&n  verdadero  o  de  los  dddos  grasos: 
Si  se  tiene  en  cuenta  la  teoria  generalmente  aceptada  hoy  sobre  la  formaci6n  de  la 
^xrea,  se  verd  que  es  hasta  cierto  punto  il6gico  hacer  intervenir  el  dzoe  total  en  el 
coeficiente  llamado  *'de  utilizaci^n  del  dzoe.''  Considerando  pues  que  hay  cuerpos 
azoados  que  no  son  productos  hacia  la  lU'ea,  Arthus  '  propuso  el  siguiente  coeficiente: 

AZ  azurba;  az  avoniacal,  Aanos  am cn ados. 

Este  coeficiente  fu6  estudiado  por  Maillard  quien  lo  llam6  coeficiente  de  imper- 
fecci6n  uroginica  y  mostrd  su  importancia  como  que  indica  adem^  de  la  intensidad 
de  la  funcidn  uropoi^tica,  el  poder  de  oxidacidn  del  organismo  sobre  los  icidos  grasos 
0  cadenas  carbonadas  vecinas,  prevlamente  puestas  en  libertad. 

I  Vease  p&gina,  80.  *  M.  Arthus,  Prficis  de  chimie  physlologique,  1906,  p4g.  396;  Dota. 
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Hay  que  notar  que  para  medir  el  amonfaco  Maillar  emple6  el  procediniiento  de 
Konchose,  que  es  el  mismo  que  he  empleado  yo,  el  cual  dosa  al  mismo  tiempo  el 
amonlaco  y  los  ^idos  auainadoe.  Lazemberg  insiste  sobre  esta  neceeidad  de  medir  al 
mifimo  tiempo  los  dcidoe  aminadoe  productores  mediatoe  de  urea,  como  el  amonlaco  * 
fu6  el  quien  le  di6  al  coeficiente  la  fonna  notada  arriba. 

RESULTADOS  INDIVIDUALES  DE   LOS  ANAlISIS. 

En  la  primera  parte  de  loe  cuadros  que  se  yer^  an  seguida,  se  encuentran  loe  andlisiB 
hechoB  en  Bogota,  divididos  en  doe  series  que  comprenden  la  eliminaci6n  azoada  y 
fosforada  y  luego  la  repartici6n  del  ^oe  y  la  relacidn  del  f(5sforo  al  dzoe.  En  la  piimeia 
serie  se  encuentran  para  cada  cuerpo  dos  colunmas  que  representan  la  eliminaci6n 
tanto  por  litro,  como  en  24  boras. 

En  la  segunda  parte  se  encuentran  los  20  andlisis  de  Tunja  repartidos  de  la  misma 
manera,  s61o  que  no  estka  divididos  como  los  Bogotd,  "en  clase  obrera  "  y  *  'clase  acomo- 
dada"  tanto  porque  su  ndmero  es  muy  reducido  como  porque  se  refieren  a  indlviduoe 
alimentadoe  casi  todos  de  la  misma  manera. 

Por  dltimo,  los  an^sis  de  cada  localidad  est^  s^fuidos  de  sub  promedloB  y  al  final 
se  encuentran  los  promedios  generales. 

CuADRo  I  (Serie  1*). — Ckue  obrera — EliminactAn  del  dzoe  y  delJ69jcero. 
[An&liBisdeBogoU.] 


AfiidesenH. 

Asoe  total. 

AfioBde 
edad. 

Pro«BskJn. 

DoDSidad 
dela 

Volumei] 

Ntim. 

en  24 

' 

orlna. 

horas. 

Pot 

Kn24 

Par 

En  24 

litro. 

horas.    !     litro. 

1 

horas. 

1 

23 

25 
20 
22 
21 
28 
28 
22 
23 
25 

Joi 
As 
Sir 
All 
Sir 
Cai 
Jor 
Ga 
La 
Ge 

nalero.. 

1,010 
1,022 
1,018 
1,015 
1,016 
1,027 
1,016 
1,027 
1,017 
1,012 
1,016 
1,013 
1,018 

2,950 
1.460 
1.860 
2,120 
1,720 
1,660 
1,660 
1,076 
2,250 
1,650 
2,000 
a;  300 
1,600 

0.013 

.061 

.035 

.025 

.027 

.031 

.036 

1          .036 

1          .018 

1          .019 

1         .024 

1          .005 

.012 

0.038  ; 
.048 
.065 
.053  1 
.046  , 
.051 
.047  1 
.038  . 
.040  1 
.029 
.048  ; 
.016 
.019 

4.67 
6.60 
8w77 
6.20 
7.63 
8.09 
6.95 
ia89 
5.35 
5.10 
8.00 
3.47 
6.58 

12.0 

2 

Istente.. 

9.6S 

3 

viente.. 

1&32 

4 

toaflll... 

13.40 

5 

viente.. 

13.12 

6 

rpintero. 
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13.43 

7 

11.46 

8 

ndarme. 
Umoro.. 



11.70 

9 

12.00 

10 

ndarme. 
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7.90 

11 

25  *  As 

l&OO 

12 

22 
21 

Sir 

viente.. 

1L46 

13 

.do 

8.92 
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aminados. 
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Icido 

tirico. 

I 
( 

^asesplkicas 
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En  24 
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En  24 
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En  24 

Por 

En  24 
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En  24 

- 
Por    1  Ena4 

litro. 

horas. 

litro. 
5.50 

horas. 

litro. 

horas. 
0.93 

litro. 

horas. 

1 

itro. 

horas. 

litro. 

horas. 
D         2.95 

1 

0.391 

1.15 

16.22 

0.675 

0.30 

0.88 

( 

1.168 

0.49 

i.a 

2 

.408 

.59 

14.00 

20.44 

.721 

1.05 

.22 

.32 

.220 

.32 

1.40         2.04 

3 

.714 

1.32 

13.00 

24.00 

.84 

1.55 

.50 

.92 

090 

.16 

1.50         2.77 

4 

.918 

1.94 

8.70 

18.44 

.803 

1.70 

.583 

1.23 

099 

.20 

1.00          2.12 

6 

.969 

1.66 

10.00 

17.20 

.709 

1.22 

.630 

1.06 

.035 

.06 

1.20  1       2.06 

6 

.935 

1..55 

11.20 

18.59 

.966 

1.60 

.240 

.40 

.320 

.52 

1.60          2.66 

7 

.068 

.11 

10.94 

IS-a^i 

.729 

1.20 

.227 

.37 

.220 

.25 

1.10          1.89 

8 
9 

.561 

.60 

14.21 

14.27 

1.190 

1.27 

.403 

.43 

.350 

.37 

1.60  1       1.72 

.204 

.50 

7.87 

17.70 

.735 

1.65 

.332 

.14 

.180 

.40 

.70 

1.57 

10 

.255 

.40 

6.53 

10.12 

.735 

1.14 

.064 

.13 

,290 

.45 

.50 

.77 

11 
12 
13 

.68 

1.13 

11.23 

22.46 

.756 

1.51 

.412 

.82 

.16 

.30 

1.20 

2.40 

.119 

.89 

7.00 

23.10 

.567 

1.87 

.229 

.97 

,12 

.39 

.60 

1.96 

.51 

.82 

7.52 

12.00 

.735 

1.17 

.294 

.47 

.20 

.32 

i.» 

2.40 

»  Laiembfirg,  L'amoniaque  et  Purine;  ftude  d'un  nouveau  coefficient  urlnaire;  th^  de  Paris, 
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CuADBO  II  (Serie  P).— CTote  <Amm--Eiiminaei6n  del  dgoe  y  dd/6$f9ro. 


▲oidMonH. 

isos  total. 

Afloide 
edad. 

JrTOIBnMl. 

d4U       ffi! 

NtaL 

ocina. 

(flnCo.). 
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horn. 
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14 
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32 
21 
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15 
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16 
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17 

24 
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1,012 
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.086 
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5.60 

11.06 

18 

28 
24 
24 
34 
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.080 
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.048 
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19 
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SO 
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Gu 
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0.58 

21 
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22 

22 
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23 
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30 
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.012 
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21 
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26 
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36 

38 
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Utro. 

luns. 

litro. 

luns. 

Ittro. 

luns. 

litro. 

hcras. 

14 

0.502 

0.66 

0.50 

12.54 

0.606 

0.92 

0.204 

0.38 

a  18 

0.23 

1.40 

l.fti 

15 

1.275 

1.17 

20.20 

18.56 

1.365 

1.35 

.777 

.71 

.96 

.23 

1.00 

.92 

1« 

.442 

.87 

11.645 

23.06 

.504 

.98 

.336 

.66 

.06 

.11 

1.10 

2.08 

17 

1.182 

1.96 

8.47 

14.22 

.441 

.74 

.252 

.40 

.085 

.14 

1.30 

2.57 

U 

.766 

.97 

15.068 

19.12 

.840 

1.06 

.390 

.51 

.30 

.25 

1.30 

1.64 

» 

1.518 

1.00 

24.20 

31.94 

.819 

1.07 

.525 

.60 

.13 

.17 

1.60 

2.11 

20 

.738 

.00 

12.00 

16.08 

.603 

.03 

.300 

.53 

.132 

.17 

1.40 

1.87 

21 

.201 

.31 

5.235 

7.83 

.388 

.58 

.20 

.80 

.085 

.12 

.50 

.75 

22 

1.47» 

1.84 

16.66 

20.82 

.714 

.80 

.462 

.58 

.113 

.14 

1.30 

1.50 

22 

.104 

.20 

6.66 

9.00 

.420 

.63 

.231 

.84 

.085 

.12 

.70 

1.05 

24 

.272 

.30 

7.203 

ia72 

.483 

.71 

.204 

.43 

.065 

.12 

1.00 

1.47 

25 

1.275 

1.82 

16.82 

23.88 

.7«^ 

1.07 

.525 

.74 

.104 

.14 

1.10 

1.56 

26 

1.324 

2.20 

13.01 

20.17 

.462 

.67 

.350 

.51 

.060 

.07 

.70 

1.01 

CuADRO  III  (Seiiel*). — CZom  obrertF-jBImtnaei^n  i20<  dtoe  y  d;7/dt/oro. 


Afiosde 
edad. 

ProiBsUn. 

Densidad 
da  la 
odna. 

Voiumcn 
en  24 
horss 

(floao.). 

AiddetcnH. 

JLioe  total. 

NOm. 

Por 
Ittro. 

En  24 
boras. 

Por 
Ittro. 

En  24 
hocas. 

37 

24 
30 
28 
22 
30 
33 
35 
36 
85 
28 
30 

29 

Mdiodeoordel 

1,015 
1,021 
1,015 
1,017 
1,016 
1,016 
1,012 
1,015 
l,0l2 
1,030 
1,015 
1,016 
1,014 

1,450 
1920 
2,115 
1730 
2,115 
2400 
1,800 
^100 
i;450 
1,100 
1,470 
1700 
2,740 

0.068 
.009 
.010 
.009 
.009 
.013 
.031 
.015 
.027 
.016 
.016 
.012 
.012 

0.004 
.017 
.040 
.015 
.019 
.031 
.037 
.046 
.039 
.018 
.023 
.030 
.032 

5.60 

5.10 

6.50 

5.72 

5.00 

5.92 

5.60 

5.63 

7.722 

9.29 

8.771 

8.80 

4.30 

7.25 

28 

Carrero 

0.60 

20 

Saatre 

18.74 

SO 

9.89 

81 
82 

id 

10.75 
14.30 

83 

A1hAflf|.,. . 

9.90 

84 

Gm^anno 

17.45 

35 

11.19 

86 

Gmdamie 

10.22 

87 

Herraro 

12.90 

88 

J<mial#ro 

6.46 

30l               27 

Aihiiiin . .  . , 

11.78 

1 

68486— 17— VOL  x- 


84  FBOOEEDUfrOB  SBOONB  PAIST  AICBBIGAK  BOXMSTOIO   OOKOBESa. 

CuADBO  III  (Serie  I*).— CIom  abrmt-'Slminaa6n  dd  dtoe  yda/oi/oro. — OoniiniSa. 


AmooiMoy 

Aoidot 
amlngdos. 

Una. 

Pnrlnastotales 

ieMo 

drte. 

Bases  pArioas 
(eDsmtina). 

Vtm. 

Por 

Ed  34 

Por 

BI134 

Por 

Sn34 

Por 

Sn34 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

Ittro. 

betas. 

Ittro. 

hotas. 

Ittro. 

hotas. 

lltro. 

horas. 

litro. 

boras. 

Ittro. 

lunt. 

27 

0.00 

L80 

6.70 

8.36 

0.800 

0.67 

0.106 

0.18 

0.133 

0.19 

0.60 

0.87 

38 

1.370 

3.44 

OlOO 

11.63 

.683 

1.32 

.321 

.43 

.188 

.86 

1.10 

3LU 

» 

.636 

L84 

0.671 

30.34 

.880 

1.88 

.300 

.43 

.104 

.41 

1.90 

3L74 

SO 

1.118 

L03 

7.77 

18.44 

.680 

LIO 

.363 

.48 

.190 

.84 

1.00 

1.78 

81 

1.370 

3.78 

&00 

10.76 

.700 

L60 

.300 

.48 

.330 

.49 

1.00 

3LU 

as 

.800 

.06 

10.00 

3100 

.880 

1.61 

.178 

.43 

.104 

.34 

i.ao 

3L68 

88 

.678 

L04 

0.00 

17.83 

.873 

.60 

.310 

.87 

.038 

.06 

.00 

1.08 

84 

.840 

.05 

0.310 

3&68 

.671 

3.08 

.363 

.78 

.100 

.68 

.76 

2.83 

86 

.636 

.03 

10.00 

14.60 

.487 

.68 

.816 

.46 

.068 

.09 

1.60 

2.83 

88 

.860 

.08 

17.30 

18.03 

.176 

1.30 

.350 

.37 

.418 

.46 

SLIO 

3.81 

87 

.470 

.00 

10.464 

1&86 

.688 

.86 

.878 

.56 

.000 

.14 

1.90 

1.76 

88 

.383 

.48 

7.40 

0.18 

.766 

1.30 

.650 

.08 

.03 

.15 

.60 

1.03 

80 

.800 

.83 

Ol40 

17.64 

.636 

L44 

.180 

.49 

.168 

.48 

.80 

&19 

GuADRO  IV  (Serie  V),^Cla9e  obrera—MinUnaMn  del  dtoe  y  dd/drfaro. 


Vtm, 


Afiosdo 
edad. 


ProfBskSo. 


DoDSidad 
dela 


Volumen 
en  34 
boras 

(enao.). 


AoideBonH. 


Por 
litro 


En  34 

boras. 


Par 
Ittro. 


En  34 
liotas. 


Sirviente 

lomalero 

Id 

Carrero 

Moso  de  Cordel. 

Albaflll 

Jornalero 

Plntor 

SIrvtento 


1,013 
1,030 
1,030 
1,080 
1,031 
1,030 
1,014 
1,021 
1,023 


1,430 
1,170 
1,250 
1,470 
1,460 
1,400 
2,380 
2  188 
1,870 


0.018 
.040 
.028 
.063 
.034 
.025 
.015 
.020 
.080 


0.027 
.040 
.035 
.078 
.040 
.035 
.085 
.048 
.049 


7.00 
7.80 
8.00 
9.57 
7.20 
7.56 
4.10 
7.82 
10.00 


laoo 

9.18 

laoo 

14.07 

laio 

10.68 
9.76 
16.81 
13L70 


Amonlaooy 
Acidos 


N4m. 


Por 
lltro. 


0.221 
.425 
.607 

1.250 
.700 
.900 
.256 

1.105 

1.168 


En  24 
boras. 


0.82 
.60 
.87 
1.84 
1.01 
1.36 
.61 
2.37 
1.60 


Urea. 


Por 
lltro. 


11.00 
10.00 
6.60 
11.95 
18.40 
9.17 
6.00 
10.00 
10.10 


En  24 
boras. 


15.78 
11.70 
8wl2 
17.57 
10.43 
12.84 
11.00 
2L50 
17.04 


Purinas  totales 

(enAcido 

Arioo). 


Por 
litro. 


0.880 
.664 
.885 
.785 
.420 
.667 
.623 
.761 
.700 


En  34 
boras. 


1.30 

.77 

.48 

1.08 

.61 

.70 

1.34 

1.61 

1.08 


AoidoArloo. 


Bases  pdrioas 
(en  zantina). 


Por 
litro. 


0.450 
.300 
.180 
.400 
.170 
.314 
.180 
.301 
.860 


En  24 
boras. 


0.54 
.28 
.23 
.60 
.25 
.80 
48 
.43 
.40 


Por 
lltro. 


0.176 
.300 
.003 
.151 
.118 
.169 
.155 
.340 
.100 


En  34 

boras. 


0.36 
.33 
.11 
.33 
16 
.23 
.86 
.68 
.15 


iofdo 


Por 

litro. 


1.50 
2.00 
1.20 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
.90 
1.20 
2.00 


1 34 


214 
280 
1.50 
1.47 
290 
1.40 
214 
268 
274 


r 
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OuADRO  y  (Serie  1*). — Clom  aeomodada    JSIwntnacidn  del  dzoe  y  dd/drfcro. 


AoldetenH. 

Asoe  total. 

Aftoede 
edAd. 

PtoMdn. 

Densldad 
delft 

Voluman 
en  24 

horaa 
(enac). 

En  24 

Htm, 

Por 

Bn24 

Por 

litro. 

bOTM. 

litro. 

boras. 

30 

Kff^mllant^ 

1,028 

1,660 

O.0B2 

0.068 

5.00 

8.80 

23 

34 

Coraerolaiiti 
Bstudlante. 

1 

1,018 
1,016 

1400 
2680 

.046 
.020 

.062 
.064 

9.223 
5.25 

12.91 

14.07 

34 

Id 

1,030 

8100 

.012 

.087 

4.00 

12.40 

35 

37 
30 

Est 

.Id 

1,031 
1030 
1,030 

1800 
1,600 
1,000 

.066 
.027 
.047 

.071 
.043 
.047 

10.00 
7.10 
16.21 

18.00 

dlco 

11.36 

iidlaiite. 

16.21 

37 

MMico 

1,020 

1800 

.034 

.061 

11.00 

19.80 

35 
30 
30 

BsMwi**"^ 

1,021 
1,021 
1,020 

1,880 
1820 
1,800 

.037 
.044 
.083 

.053 
.058 
.051 

6.75 
9.50 

1369 

to 

.... 

.Id 

12.54 

11 

.Id 

11.60             90.88 

13 

35 
34 

34 

IfU 

tUco 

1,023 
1,032 
1,021 

2,000 
1360 
1,230 

.012 
.026 
.028 

.024 
.035 
.037 

6.30    !          1140 

13 

bOdiente. 
iter 

5.648             7.68 

14 

9.58              11.78 

AmoDlBooy 

AddoB 
aminadoB. 

Uxea. 

PorfaiastotaleB 

(enAcido 

Moo). 

Aoidodrioo. 

Bases  pdricas 
(en  xantina). 

JLoldo 

osfdrico. 

N6m. 

Par 

En  24 

Per 

Bn34 

Por 

Bn34 

Por    1 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

lUaro. 

boras. 

Utro. 

hone. 

litro. 

hone. 

litro.  ; 

boras. 

litro. 

boras. 

litro. 

boras. 

0.00 

1.00 

8L10 

U.46 

asoi 

L33 

a262: 

a43 

0.344 

a40 

1.80 

2.16 

.680 

.06 

11.90 

1&06 

.737 

1.03 

.332, 

.46 

.178 

.26 

1.50 

2.10 

.631 

1.89 

8.72 

23.40 

.303 

.81 

.148! 

.40 

.009 

.18 

LOO 

2.68 

.541 

L68 

5.90 

ia20 

.588 

1.36 

.800 

.96 

.190 

.40 

.80 

&48 

L200 

L«7 

13.00 

16.90 

.839 

1.06 

.501! 

.65 

.148 

.19 

.96 

L26 

.646 

1.08 

13.00 

19.20 

1.076 

1.73 

.850 

.53 

.338 

.52 

1.00 

L60 

1.211 

1.21 

25.00 

26.00 

1.0835 

1.08 

1.555 

.55 

.340 

.34 

2.40 

2.40 

.888 

1.59 

16.00 

2&80 

.850 

1.53 

.243  1 

.44 

.274 

.49 

.75 

L35 

.544 

L02 

12.00 

31.56 

.964 

1.81 

.301 

.56 

.300 

.56 

.60 

L13 

10 

.612 

.81       16.10 

21.25 

.7576 

1.07 

.180 

.34 

.251 

.34 

1.06 

L40 

11 

.810 

1.47      18.00 

32L20 

.540 

.97 

.168 

.30 

.168 

.30 

LOO 

2.88 

13 

.235 

.45        7.30 

14.40 

.840 

1.68 

.261 

.62 

.282  ,        .56 

L80 

LOO 

13 

.558 

.75        7.18 

9.76 

.903 

1.33 

.420 

.57 

.118          .  16 

LOO 

L36 

14 

.357 

.44       16.40 

2a  17 

L023 

1.26 

.742 

.91 

.125  1        .15 

L80 

2.21 

GuADRO  VI  (Serie  !•). — CUue  aeomodada — Eliminaddn  del  dzoe  y  delfdsforo. 


Ai&oBde 
edad. 

ProfBsidn. 

Densidad 
do  la 
orina. 

AcldesenH. 
Volumen 

JLsoe  total. 

N«m. 

en  24 

boras 

(en  CO.). 

Por         En  24 
litro.        boras. 

Por          En  24 
litro.        boras. 

15 

23 
24 
34 
26 
23 
24 
35 
26 
33 
36 
28 
27 
26 
25 

Qniniioo 

1,030 
1,021 
1,022 
1,080 
1,025 
1,017 
1,014 
1,014 
1,082 
1,031 
1020 
1,020 
1024 
i;014 

1,300 
1,340 
1800 

960 
1,250 
1,500 
1,580 
2,740 

860 
1,000 
1,450 
1550 
1260 
1,760 

a061  1       a063 
.027  1         .036 
.0201         -036 
.065  ,         .063 
.037  1          ,072 
.015  \         .022 
.034  1         .038 
.012            .033 
.040  !         .034 
.035            .035 
.006            .009 
.050            .091 
.022            .027 
.006           .009 

13.23    1         17.20 

16 

5.27    t           7.06 

17 

Hf»oend«do . 

10.70    1          10.36 

18 

Efftiidifuite..  ......    .  . 

6.00    1         15.68 

19 

id 

1L30              14.12 

30 

id 

9.53 
ia84 

4.35 
13.82 

8.10 

14.29 

21 

id 

16.48 

22 

Milltar 

2.52 

23 

Estudiante. 

1L88 

34 

id 

&1Q 

25 

romerclante 

10.00    1          14.60 

2n 

liMlco 

laOO    I         15.50 

27 

Estudiante 

ia861  1         18.68 

28 

...  .id  

9.35    1         16. 4A 

86  PROCEEDINGS  SECOND  PAN  AMEBICAN  SCIENTIFIC  C0N6BESS. 

CuADRO  VI  (Serle  l^).—CUu€  aC€modada~-Elim\naici6n  dd  dzoe  y  del  fStforo — Con. 


AmoDlacoy 

Acidos 
aminados. 

Urea. 

Purinas  totales 

(enAcido 

Arioo). 

JLcklo 

«rico. 

Bases  p^ricas 
(en  zantina). 

Aeido 
fosMrJoo. 

Nftin. 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

litro. 

haras. 

litro. 

horas. 

litro. 

horas. 

litro. 

horas. 

litro. 

horas. 

litro. 

horas. 

15 

L279* 

1.66 

2a  60 

28.78 

L050 

L36 

a503 

a65 

a  247 

a88 

L80 

2.M 

10 

.695 

.80 

&70 

1L66 

.603 

.98 

.273 

.36 

.190 

.25 

.90 

L21 

17 

.610 

.92 

17.72 

31.90 

.558 

.99 

.281 

.41 

.145 

.27 

ZOO 

3.60 

18 

1.193 

1.17 

25.8S7 

25.37 

1.701 

L67 

.609 

.60 

.402 

.48 

1.90 

L86 

19 

.986 

1.23 

20L66 

25.83 

1.060 

1.31 

.315 

.89 

.326 

.40 

2,10 

2126 

ao 

1.00 

1.50 

14.73 

22L15 

.945 

L42 

.470 

.70 

.215 

.32 

L30 

1.96 

21 

.949 

1.50 

14.72 

23.26 

.399 

.61 

.150 

.24 

.12 

.18 

L50 

Z40 

22 

.440 

1.20 

7.40 

2a  27 

.425 

L16 

.160 

.38 

.119 

.33 

.70 

L02 

28 

L453 

L26 

19.60 

16w86 

.632 

.54 

.491 

.42 

.064 

.05 

ZIO 

L80 

21 

L031 

1.03 

12L23 

12L23 

L356 

L36 

.636 

.64 

.325 

.32 

LOO 

LOO 

2S 

.551 

.80 

15.686 

2a  74 

.462 

.67 

.211 

.30 

.113 

.16 

1.30 

L88 

26 

.754 

L17 

Id.  49 

24.01 

.462 

.72 

.357 

.56 

.047 

.07 

1.00 

L56 

27 

L072 

1.34 

19.2B6 

24.12 

.681 

.85 

.508 

.63 

.078 

.10 

ZIO 

163 

28 

.732 

1.20 

15.00 

26.40 

.500 

.80 

.« 

•" 

.057 

.10 

LSO 

%U 

bliminaci6n  del  IzoB  Y  DEL  f6sforo— anAlisis  de  tunja. 


AddesenH. 

Aaoe  total. 

AAosde 
edad. 

ProfBBidn. 

Densldad 
dela 

Voioman 
en  24 

N«m. 

1 

orina. 

horas. 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

litro. 

'    hoTM.        litro. 

1                1 

horss. 

1 

30 

Abogado 

1,019 

1,340 

aosi        a041 

9.22 

1135 

2 

44 

...TTd 

1,016 

L700 

.012          .080  ' 

3.80 

6.46 

29 
42 
29 
38 
20 
45 
24 

Comerdant 
Incaniero.. 

B 

1,016  ■        2.080 

.081            .043 
.012           .085  ; 
.083  I         .087 
.028            .064 
.010            .086  ' 
.034            .048  i 
.027  ',         .078  ; 

7.32 
4.83 
9.58 
8.20 

15.07 

1,018  1 

1,021 

1,017 

1,012 

1,015 

1,015 

2,090 
1230 
1,930 
2,600 
2,000 
2.000 

laOB 

Me 

Sac 
Sir 
Tns 

dico 

1L78 

«rdote.. 
riente... 

14.19 

3.60  1           9.36 

8 

titntor-. 

4.50             9.00 

9 

Soldado 

4.13            1L96 

10 

22 

.id 

1,010 

2,800 

.018            .038  • 

2.06             5.77 

Amontaooy 

icidas- 
aminados. 

Urea. 

Purinas  totales 

(enAcido 

tirico). 

Icido 

Arioo. 

Bases  poricas 
(en  xantina). 

Acido 

fo8«M». 

Niim. 

Por 

En  24 

Por    i  En24 

Por    !  En24 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

litro. 
0.74 

horas. 

litro. 

horas. 

litro.  >  horas. 

litro. 

horas. 

litro. 

horas. 

litro. 

horas. 

a99 

12.00 

16.08 

a  70 

a93 

a40 

a53 

a  132 

a  17 

L40 

L87 

.28 

.48 

7.40 

9.18 

.76 

L29 

.55 

.93 

.090 

.14 

L20 

L78 

.51 

LOS 

12.90 

2&57 

.46 

.95 

.35 

.73 

.051 

.10 

LOS 

2.22 

.36 

.75 

7.90 

16.52 

.29  i        .61 

.24 

.50 

.020 

.05 

.H 

L33 

.36 

.44 

1&40 

2a  17 

L02        L26 

.74 

.91 

.013 

.15 

L80 

2.31 

.52 

L09 

1L30 

2L8I 

.52        L09 

.32 

.42 

.091 

.17 

LIO 

3.02 

.40 

L04 

5.80 

15.08 

.34  '        .88 

.18 

.47 

.070 

.18 

.60 

L56 

.68 

L38 

5.10 

ia20 

.76         L52 

.41 

.82 

.151 

.30 

.60 

L20 

.24 

.70 

4.86 

13.93 

.44,      L27 

.31 

.90 

.059 

.17 

.90 

2.61 

10 

.20 

.50 

3.43 

9.60 

.41  :      L16 

.23 

.64 

.081 

.18 

.60 

L68 
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ANiX.1318  DE  TUNJA— BLIMINACldN  DEL  IZOR  Y  DEL  F68FORO. 


Addei 

enH. 

iso. 

total. 

Afiosde 

I^OfBSkSlL 

Denaidad 
dela 

Volumen 
en  24 

1 

Ndm. 

orina. 

horas. 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

litro. 

horas.    1    litro. 

horas. 

11 

21 
21 

Sol 

dado 

1,016 
1,012 

2,450 
3,300 

0.022          a054 
.021            .069 

2.04 
3.33 

7.» 

12 

.M 

ia99 

13 

22 

id 

1,014 

3,150 

.021  1          .066 

3.80 

1L97 

14 

22 

Id 

1,015 

2,950 

.023            .06S 

4.10 

12.09 

15 

24 

id 

1,008 

S.IOO 

.018  '         .055  1 

3.81 

11.81 

16 

22 

id 

1,010          3,240 

.021  <         .068  ' 

2.86 

9.26 

17 

21 

id 

1,014  !        3,020 

.022  '          .06«i 

4.44 

13.51 

18 

21 

Id 

1,011  1        2,900 

.026            .065 

4.84 

14.04 

19 

22 

id 

1,014  1        3,200 

j          .021  ,          .067  , 

4.20 

13.44 

20 

22 

.id 

1,012  1        3,000 

!         .024            .072  1 

4.60 

13.80 

AmoDiacoy 

4eida«. 
aminados. 

Urea. 

Purinas  totales 
(on&oido 

drico). 

Aoidodrioo. 

Bases  puricas 
(en  xantina). 

Acido 
fosfdricos. 

NtSm. 

Par 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

Por 

En  24 

Por    i  En  24 

1  P* 

En  24 

litro. 

haras. 

litro. 

hocas. 

litro. 

horas. 

litro. 

horas. 

litro.  1  hor 

1 

<I8. 

256 

>  litro. 

3 

horas. 

11 

aao 

a49 

4.86 

11.81 

0.55 

1.59 

0.32 

0.78 

0.104  '    0.' 

'      0.6( 

1.47 

12 

.27 

.89 

4.77 

15.54 

.45 

1.48 

.11 

.36 

.154         .50S 

.45 

1.49 

13 

.23 

.72 

5.10 

16.07 

.46 

1.45 

.20 

.6.3 

.114  ;      .359 

.50 

1.58 

14 

.20 

.59 

4.90 

14.46 

.42 

1.24 

.18 

.63 

. 109  1      .322 

.KO 

2.36 

15 

.21 

.65 

5.71 

16.03 

.42 

1.30 

.2S 

.87 

.063         .195 

.70 

2.17 

16 

.31 

1.00 

3.43 

ILll 

.46 

1.45 

.19 

.62 

.118         .382 

.60 

1.94 

17 

.44 

1.33 

5.14 

15.42 

.22 

.66!        .11 

.33 

.  048         .  145 

.40 

1.20 

W 

.59 

1.58 

5.67 

16.15 

.46 

1.33  !        .26 

.75 

.091  1      .201 

.40 

1.20 

19 

.48 

1.53 

4.W 

15.36 

.48 

1.53'        .IS 

.5« 

.091  ,      .291 

.80 

2.56 

20 

.24  1       .72 

i              1 

5.00 

15.00 

.44 

L32  J        .15 

.45 

.132         .396 

.90 

2.70 

Lo8  cuadroe  de  la  scgunda  serie  estdn  tambi^n  divididos  en  tres  partes  y  cada  uno 
de  lo8  numeros  corresponde  a  los  mismoa  individuos  que  figuran  en  loe  cuadroe  ante- 
riores.  En  los  cuadros,  que  se  verin  en  seguida,  se  encuentra  la  repartici6n  del 
izoe,  aegdn  los  disiintos  materiales  eiiminadoe  en  24  horas. 

El  cilculo  del  4zoe,  que  corresponde  a  cada  uno  de  los  materiales,  fu6  hecho  de  la 

manera  sigu  iente : 

Az       14 
Paraobtener  el  Azoe  amoniacal  basta  multiplicar  el  amoniaco  por  A~Ha~i7~^-^^^* 

El  izoe  de  la  urea  se  obtiene  multiplicando  por  la  urea  a  nrjT~Hr*'^m^^'^^^^'    ^^ 

Az*  56 

4zoe  de  la  xantina,  multiplicando  a  esta  por  (^&ii4i^~Ar)z'^\k2^^'^^^'    ^^  ^^  ^®^ 

Az*  56 

Acido  drico  es  igual  a  c*h*a~*o*~168°*^'^^~^/^*  ^®  naodo  que  para  obtener  el  dzoe 

del  Acido  drico  basta  multiplicar  la  cifra  obtenida  de  este  Acido  en  las  24  horas  por 
•334,  o  sacarle  la  tercera  parte. 

El  Azoe  pdrico  total  es  la  suma  de  los  dos  anteriores.  Kepresenta,  como  ya  dije,  el 
nticleo  pdrico  solamente,  y  no  comprende  el  Azoe  aminado  de  la  adenina  y  de  la 
guanina. 

En  estos  mismos  cuadros  se  encuentra  tambi^n  el  tanto  por  ciento  del  Azoe  con 
que  cada  uno  de  estos  cuerpos  contribuye  a  la  cifra  del  Azoe  total. 

La  suma  de  ^stoe  tantos  por  ciento  representa  la  cantidad  de  Azoe  detenninado, 
por  opoBici6n  lo  que  se  llama  en  el  cuadro  fracci6n  de  Azoe  indeterminado;  es  decir, 
de  todas  las  sustancias  que  no  han  side  dosadas  individualmente. 

En  las  dltimas  Ifneas  de  los  cuadros  se  encontraiA  el  f6sforo  de  los  fostatos  el  cual 

86  obtiene  multiplicando  la  cifra  de  P*0*  por  pSQs™  Jg2'™^-^^^- 
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Hech  o  esto  basta  dividir  la  cifra  del  &zoe  total  por  la  del  fMoro  para  obtener  la 

Telaci6n  pondend  del  4zoe  al  f6sfoio  p  .    Multiplicando  esta  Telaci6n  ponderal  por  la 

31 
relaci6n  inversa  de  los  peeos  at6micoB  t^*=  2.214  se  obtiene  el  ntkmeio  de  itomoa  de  kEoe 

q  ue  corresponde  a  iin  dtomo  de  fdaforo. 

Esta  relacidn  at6mica  del  &zoe  al  fdaforo  es  interesante,  porque  el  denominador 
indica  el  ntimero  de  4tomoB  de  &zoe  que  deja  el  oiganismo  mientras  se  elimina  un 
itomo  de  f6sforo.  Esta  representacidn  serla  peifecta  si  se  hubiera  dosado  al  miamo 
tiempo  que  cl  f6sforD  de  los  fosfatoe,  todo  el  que  pueda  acompafiarle  en  fonnas  dife- 
rentes.    Se  sabe,  sin  embaigo,  que  esta  excreci6n  del  fdsforo  es  muy  pequefLa;  de 

p 
manera  que  si  la  relacidn  j-  del  cuadro  no  es  de  una  riguiosa  exactitud,  sf  se  acerca 

mucho  a  la  realidad. 

Cuadro  I~II  (Serie  2^). — Cloie  obreror—RepartiMn  dd  dzoe  y  rdad&n  ddfdifcro  al  dioe. 


NlkmonM. 


10 


I 


'  ^soe  amoolaoal 

i  LSOOdO  1ft  UTDft....... 

^loe  del  tfcido  drlioo 

soe  de  Ifts  baaes  pArloas 

loe  pArioo  total 

soe  total 

parte  del  Asoe  amoniacal  por 

100  deAioe  total 

Parte  del  Asoe  de  la  urea  por 

100  de  Aioe  total 

Parte  del  Axoe  de  las  bases  pM- 

oas  por  100  de&ioe  total 

Parte  del  Asoe  del  tfddo  tkrioo 

por  100  de  Aioe  total 

Parte  Axoe  pdrioo  total  por  100 

de&zoe  total 

Fraocl<Sn  de  Aioe  determinado 

porlOO 

Fraoddn  de  Asoe  Indetermi- 

nadopor  100 

Aidildrfdo  fosMrieo 

Fdsforo  de  los  fosfatos 

Relacidn  ponderal 

Reladdn  atdmlca 


7.0 
.304 
.UO 
.474 

12.00 


08.17 
1.50 
2.4ft 
S.06 

7ft.  04 

24.06 
9.06 
1.29 

9.ao 

20.00 


0.49 

9.64 

.106 

.118 

.224 

9.63 

6.  OB 

83.26 
1.22 
1.10 
2.32 

00.66 

9.85 

2.04 

.89 

ia82 

23.90 


1.06      1.60 

11.20  !    8.61 

.306      .411 

.060      .073 

866      .484 

18.40 


16.32 

6.43 

68.60 

.36 


U.94 

64.25 

.64 


1.87  807.00 

2.23  I    3.61 

71.16  I  79.80 

28.84     20.20 

2.77      2.12 

1.21        .98 

13.49  I  14.41 

29.90  :  31.90 


1.39 

8.03 

.861 

.022 

.383 

13.12 

ia62 

61.10 

.17 

2.76 

X92 

74.54 

26.46 
2.06 
.90 
14.58 
82.30 


1.80 

8.68 

.134 

.191 

.821 

13.43 

9.68 

64.63 

1.42 

1.00 

X42 

76.72 

23.28 
2.66 
L16 
11.58 
25.00 


a  10 

8.42 

.123 

.002 

.2651 

11.46 

1.15 

78.47 

.80 

107.00 

1.87 

76.43 

23.57 

1.89 

.82 

13.97 

80.90 


0.49 

6.66 

.144 

.136; 

.2801 
11.70 

4.19 

56.92 

1.16 

1.23 

1.39 

68.50 

87.50 

1.72 

.75 

15.60 

84.50 


0.41 

8.26 

.247 

.147 

.304 

12.00 

3.^ 

68.83 
1.22 
X06 
3.28 

75.53 

24.47 

1.57 

.60 

17.39 

38.50 


a88 
4.71 

.oa 

.166 
.209 

7.90 

4.18 
89.62 

2.10 
.54 

2.64 
06.44 

33.56 

.77 

.34 

23.23 

51.40 


NOmeroa. 


^soe  amoniacal 

iaoedelaurea 

kioe  del  4cido  Arioo 

Laoe  de  las  bases  pArioas 

Lsoe  pOrico  total 

Xioeiotai 

pane  del  Axoe  amoniacal  por 

100  de  iLsoe  total 

Parte  del  Axoe  de  la  urea  por 

lOOdciLsoe  total 

Parte  del  Aioe  del  4cido  Arioo 

por  100  de  Aioe  total 

Parte  de  Aioe  de  las  bases  pM- 

cas  por  100  de  4soe  total 

Parte  Aioe  pdrioo  total  por  100 

4ioe  total 

Fraoddn  de  4soe  determinado 

por  100 

Fraocidn  de  Aioe  Indetermi- 

nadoporlOO 

Anbldndo  (oafdrioo 

Fdsforo  de  los  tosfatos 

Relaci6n  ponderal 

Relacldn  atdmica 


12 


0.92 
10.48 

.273 

.110 

.383 

16.00 

5.75 
65.37 

1.71 
.09 

2.40 

73.52 

20.48 
2.40 
1.05 
15.24 
33.70 


0.32 

10.78 

.322 

.143 

.465 

11.46 

7.79 

73.77 

2.81 

1.25 

4.06 

85.62 

14.38 

1.96 

.86 

13.31 

29.50 


13 

14 

15 

0-67 

5.70 

.157 

.118 

.275 

8.92 

0.54 

5.88 
.127 
.085 
.212 

8.47 

0.96 

8.67 

.237 

.085 

.322 

13.26 

7.54 

6.37 

7.27 

62.78 

69.06 

65.83 

1.76 

1.50 

1.79 

1.33 

1.00 

.64 

3.00 

2.50 

2.43 

73.31 

77.95 

75.53 

26.60 
2.40 
1.05 
8.49 

18.80 

22.05 

1.84 

.80 

10.59 

23.40 

24.47 

.03 

.40 

33.00 

73.00 

16 


17 


0.72 

10.76 

.220 

.040 

.260 

18.20 

5.50 
82.26 

1.68 
.31 

1.99 

89.76 

10.25 
2.06 
.91 
14.37 
31.70 


1.63 

6.64 

.164 

.051 

.215 

11.08 

14.75 

59.93 

1.48 
.46 

1.94 
76.58 

23.42 
2.57 
1.12 
9.89 

21.90 


18 


19 


0.80  i 

8.K 

.170! 

.092 

.263 

11.43 

6.98 
78.04 

1.49 
.81 

2.30 

87.32 

12.68 

1.64 

.72 

17.26 

38.30 


1.64 
14.91 
.230 
.062 
.202 
17.92 

9.15 
83.20 

1.29 
.84 

1.63 

93.98 

6.08 
2.11 
.92 
18.30 
40.70 


0.81 

7.50 

.177 

.063 

.289 

9.48 

8.50 

78.70 

1.75 


2.41 

89.61 

10l39 

1.87 

.88 

11.63 

25. 70 
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GvADBO  lU-IV  (Serie  2*).— CIom  obnn—ReparMAnda  6mo4  y  raloodn  ddfd^oro  dl 


NdnMRii. 


jLaoedeJanraa 

,  kaoed«lteldo4rioo 

i  iioe  de  las  baaes  pteieu 

,  iWoe  ptkrieo  totel 

,^Be  total 

parte  del  Aioe  amonlaeal  por 

100  deAaoe  total 

Parte  delftaoede  la  una  por 

100  de  ftaoe  total 

Parte  del  Aioe  del  lUddo  drloo 

por  100  de  ftaoe  total, 


Parte  del  ftaoe  de  las  bases  p6- 

rieaa  por  100  de  Aioe  total. . . 
Parte  Aioe  pdrioo  total  por  100 

«aoe  total. 

Ttaoeldii  de  ftaoe  detenninado 

porlOD 

naoddn  de  Aioe  Indetermlmk 

do  por  100 

Anhfdxidofoettrioo 

F68foro  de  Km  foatetos 

Relaoidn  ponderal 

Beladdnaldnilea 


0.25 

3.68 

.100 

.044 

.144 

6.45 

8.47 

56.28 

1.56 


2.28 

61.06 

88.02 

.75 

.38 

10.54 

48.30 


1.83 
0.73 
.108 
.061 
.244 
18.90^ 

U.e8 

60.03 

Lao 

.87 

L76 

88.81 

16.60 

1.50 

.66 

21.38 

47.30 


a24 

4.66 

.118 

.044 

.157 

7.50 

8.10 
62.18 

1.51 
.50 

3.10 

67.43 

83.56 
1.06 
.46 

16.30 
86.00 


aso 

6.00 
.148 
.044 
.187 

8.66 

8.70 
57.78 

1.66 
.51 

2.16 

68.50 

80.41 

1.47 

.64 

13.58 

28.90 


1.60 

11.14 

.247 

.061 

.208 

18.12 

11.  «2 

88.00 

1.88 


2.27 
07.68 


2.83 

1.56 


19.23 
43.50 


1.81 
0.41 
.170 
.026 
.106 
3.47 

14.58 

76.46 

L86 
.30 

1.56 

01.55 

8.45 

1.01 

.44 

28.84 

63.70 


1.07 

8.86 

.060 

.070 

.130 

7.26 

14.77 

68.10 

.60 

.00 

1.68 

60.65 

80.45 

.87 

.88 

18.06 

41.90 


2.01 

5.88 

.140 

.133 

.373 

0.60 

30.74 

56.63 

1.44 

1.84 

3.78 

70.04 

20.06 
2.11 
.03 
ia58 
28.80 


1.11 

0.44 

.140 

.151 

.391 

18.74 

8.06 

68.70 

1.10 

1.10 

2.20 

70.06 

20.06 

2.74 

1.20 

11.45 

36.30 


1.68 

6.27 

.148 


0.80 

15.00 

08.60 

1.44 

1.36 

3.60 

83.08 

17.98 

1.06 

.47 

31.04 

4&60 


Namena. 


81 


34 


87 


40 


J  ksoe  amoniacal 

.  Lsoe  de  la  area. 

4  ^Boe  del  Acido  diioo. 

.  ktoe  de  las  bases  pftrleas 

i  ksoe  pArioo  total 

.Lsoe  total 

parte  del  Asoe  amoniaoal  por 

100  deUoe  total. 

Parte  del  Asoe  de  la  area  por 

lOOdeUoetotaL 

Parte  del  iao6  del  Addo  drioo 

por  100  deAsoe  total 

Parte  del  Asoe  de  las  bases 

pOilcas  por  100  de  Asoe  total. 
Parte  Aaoe  parioo  total  por 

parte  Aaoe  pmioo  total  por 

mo  Aaoe  total 

Fraocldo  de  Asoe  detenniziado 

por  100 

Fracddn  de  Aaoe  Indetemil- 


nadoporlOO 

Anhidndo  fosfonoo. . . . 
Ftfsforo  de  los  idsflitoa. 
Beladdn  ponderaL . . . . 
Relacidn  atdmlca. 


2.26 

5u02 

.144 

.180 

.824 

ia76 

20.98 

46L70 

1.84 

L67 

8.01 

60.80 

80.70 

3.11 

.93 

1L47 

30.4 


ai8 
1L30 
.1401 


14.30 
5.40 

78.87 
.98 
.63 

L60 

86.06 

14.04 

3.68 

1.17 

13.14 

36.0 


a86 
&83 
.138 
.018 
.141 
0.90 

8.60 

84.04 

L34 

.10 

L48 

04.16 

5.84 

1.08 

.47 

21.06 

46.6 


.078 
13.84 
.260 
.216 
.476 
17.45 

4.47 

76w46 

1.40 

L20 

2.78 
88.70 

16.80 
2.83 
LOl 

17.23 

88.1 


0.76 
6.77 
.154 
.088 
.187 
11.10 

6.79 

60.60 

L88 

.38 

L67 
66.06 

81.04 
3.83 
1.01 

11.06 

34.6 


a77 
8.88 

.000 
.160 
.209 
1L22 

6.86 

78.68 

.80 

L61 


2.31 

87.86 

12.16 
3.81 

1 

11.22 
24.8 


a58 
7.17 
.196 
.061 
.346 
12.90 

4.50 

66.66 

1.61 
.40 

LOl 

71.00 

28L01 

L76 

.77 

18.27 

42.7 


o.ao 

4.38 
.811 
.065 
.36( 

6.46 

6.04 

66w36 

4.88 

.86 

5.68 

76.07 

33.08 

LOS 

.44 

14.40 

83.5 


0.67 
&18 
.164 
.158 
.831 
1L78 

5.68 

60.44 
LSO 
L84 

3.73 

77.86 

23.16 

3.10 

.06 

1L13 

34.6 


0.36 
7.84 
.180 
.003 
.373 

la 

X60 

74.40 

LSO 

.98 

X73 

96.78 

3L38 

3.14 

.96 

10.76 

33.8 
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Ndmeros. 

41     j     43 

« 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

^Boe  amoidacal 

0.11  1    0.71       L63 
6.46!    8.70'    &30 
L076      .073,      .197 
.064       .040      .081 
.150'      -list      .278 

0.88 

0-07 

.068 

.059 

.142 

10.40 

7.96 

87.21 

.80 

.67 

L45 

96.64 

8.86 

L27 
&18 
8L1 

L12 
5.69 

.100 

.061 

.181 

10.58 

10.54 

56.63 

.05 

.76 
L71 
68.03 
3L08 
.61 
17.84 
88.4 

0.51 

5.65 

.143 

.188 

.276 

0.76 

6.03 

50.86 

L47 

L86 
3.88 

64.71 

86.20 
.96 

ia40 

23.2 

LOO 
1L71 
.146 
.106 
.886 
16.81 
1L60 
60.66 
.88 

L16 
L99 

88.25 

16.76 
L18 

14.88 

82.0 

LS2 

Aaoe  de  ia  urea. 

&S7 

iaoe  dd  Aado  flrlf^ 

.168 

.066 

Asoe  pdrioo  total 

.216 

Aaoe  total 

0.18 

4.47 

50.80 

.88 

.00 
L73 
66 

44 

1 

0.18 
30.3 

10         r   14.07 

18.70 

Parte  del  Asoe  de  la  area  por  100  de  Aaoe  total. 
Parte  delAsoedeAddodriooporlOOdeAaoetotal 
Parte  del  Asoe  de  las  bases  pdrlcas  por  100  de 
Aaoetf>tftl 

7.10 

37.90 

.78 

.40 

L18 

46.13 

58.87 

.66 
16.88 
84 

10.80 
58. 2S 
L40 

.67 
L07 
71.05 
3R.06 
.64 
2L96 
48.7 

0.96 

6L00 

LIO 

.40 

Parte  Asoepmioo  total  por  100  Asoe  total 

Ptaccidn  de  Asoe  detenninado  jpor  100. 

L50 
72.81 

Fracddn  de  Asoe  indetennlnadopor  100 

Ajiliidriilo  fanrMm    

37.60 
L30 

L43 

R«lMi4n  at^mV^       ... 

8L4 

00 
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Ndmeros. 


10 


nsoe  amoniacal 

4  itoedeUnna 

i  LioedelAddottaico 

J  Lioe  de  las  bAs«8  ptkzicas 

J  ksoe  pAnoo  total 

J  Lsoe  total 

Parte  del  &ioe  amonlacal  por 

100  de  &Eoe  total 

Parte  del  Aioe  de  la  area  por 

100  del  Aioe  total 

Parte  del  &»>e  del  Addo  tlrico 

por  100  de  Asoe  total 

Parte  4zoe  pOnco  total  por  100 

del  Asoe  total 

Parte  Asoe  pOrioo  mdetermi- 

nado  por  100  de  Asoe  total. . . 

Anhidrido  fosfdrloo 

Fdsforo  de  los  fosfatos 

Relacidn  ponderal 

Relacidn  atdmlca 


0.83 
0.88 
.144 
.147 
.291 
&30 

9. 88 
76.87 

1.77 

90.25 

9.75 

2.16 

.95 

8.59 

29 


0.79 
8.43 
.164 
.092 
.246 
12.91 

6.12 

66.22 

.80 

73.83 

28.67 
2.10 
.92 
14.06 
31.1 


1.14 
10.62 
.134 
.066 
.200 
14.07 

8.10 

74.77 

.47 

84.31 

15.09 
2.68 
1.17 

12.01 

26.1 


1.38 
&64 
.821 
.147 
.468 
12.40 

11.13 

68.87 

1.10 

83.36 

16.64 
2.48 
1.08 

11.44 

25.5 


1.38 
7.80 
.277 
.070 
.347 
18 

10.61 

60.19 

.64 

73.69 

26.41 
1.25 
1.54 

23.85 

52.8 


085 

8.96 

.177 

.191 

.388 

11.36 

7.48 
78.88 

1.68 
89.60 

10.40 
1.60 
1.70 

16.25 


1 

11.67 
.184 
.088 
.272 

16.21 

6.17 

71.99 

.64 

79.83 

20.17 
2.40 
1.05 

15.45 

34.3 


1.21 
13.44 
.147 
.180 
.327 
19.80 

6.62 

67.88 

.91 

76wl5 

23.85 

1.35 

.59 

33.56 

74.3 


I 

0  84  .  0.67 

10.06  9.92 

.1371  .080 

.906  .136 

.393  .906 

12.60  [  12.64 


6.62  I 
79.27! 

1.62 
88.98 


11.02 

1.13  , 

.49  ; 

25.90  , 

57.3    ' 


6.34 
70.11 

1 

86.07 

13.93 

1.40 

.01 

20.62 

46.4 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


16 


16 


17 


18 


10 


J  ksoe  amonlacal 

jksoede  la  urea 

J  Lxoe  del  Acido  Orioo 

J  kioe  de  las  bases  pOricas 

J  Lioe  pOrloo  total 

Parte  del  asoe  amonlacal  por 

100  de  Aioe  total 

Parte  del  Axoe  de  la  urea  por 

100  de  Acoe  total 

Parte  del  Asoe  de  Aoldo  Orlco 

per  100  de  Acoe  total 

Parte  del  Asoe  de  las  bases 

pdricaspor  100  Asoe  total.... 
Parte  Aioe  purioo  total  por  100 

deAsoe  total 

Fraooidn  de  Asoe  determlnado 

por  100 

Fraocidn  de  Asoe  Indetennin- 

adoporlOO 

Anhidrido  fosfdrloo 

Fdsforo  de  los  (oefatos 

Relacidn  ponderal 

Relacidn  atdmica 


1.21      0.79  ,  0.63 

15.03       6.72  4.55 

.100       .I74I  .190 

110       .206j  .059 

"^  7.68 


8.22 
59.24 
2.45 


20.80 

12.40 

5.72 

6.21 

72.45 

54.19 

4.79 

1.40 

5.26 

1.66 

10.06 
88.22 

3.06 
63.46 

11.78  ,  36.54 
2.88  1  1.60 
1.25  I  .70 
16.70  .  17.71 
37        I  39.2 


3.22 
7a  68 


29.32 
1.36 
.59 
13 
28.8 


0.36 
9.41 
.304 
.055 
11.78 

3.06 

79.88 

2.68 

.47 

3.06 
85.99 


14.01 
2.21 
.96 
12.37 
27.4 


1.37 

12.50 

.217 

.108 

17.90 

7.96 

72.74 

1.26 

.63 

1.89 
82.60 


17.41 

2.34 

1.02 

16.86 

37.3 


0.66 

5.44 

.120 

.092 

7.06 

9.36 

76.49 

1.09 

1.30 

2.99 


11.17 
1.21 
.53 
13.21 
29.2 


0.76 

14.89 

.137 

.099 

19.26 

3.95 

77.31 

.71 

.61 

1.22 
82.58 


17.42 
3.60 
1.67 
12.27 
27.2 


0.96 

11.84 

.200 

.177 

15.68 

6.12 

75.46 

1.97 

1.29 

2.56 
84.13 


15.87 

1.86 

.81 

19.26 

42.6 


0.91 
12.06 
.130 
.147 
14.12 

6.44 

85.34 

.92 

1.04 

1.96 
93.74 


6.20 

2.26 

.99 

14.28 
31.6 


1.94 
10.33 
.294 
.177 
14.29 


72.21 

1.64 

.81 

2.46 
83.34 


16.66 

1.05 

.86 

16.81 

87.2 


NOmeros. 


3  amonlacal 

Lsoe  de  la  urea 

Wsoe  del  Aoldo  tirioo !!!!!!!!!.'.' 

ksoe  de  las  bases  pOricas 

>.H)e  ptkrieo  total 

Lsoe  total 

Parte  del  Asoe  amonlacal  por  100  de  Asa«  total. 
Parte  del  Asoe  de  la  urea  por  100  deAsoe  total.. 
Parte  del  Asoe  del  Addo  drioo  por  100  de  Asoe . . 
Pwte  del  Asoe  de  las  bases  ptkricas  por  100  de 

**oe  total 

E5f*«,4«o«  Pnrico  total  por  100  Afioe  total'..* '. ! 

yxapcWn  de  Asoe  determlnado  por  100 

Ajmidndo  fosfdrloo 

V^foro  de  los  fos&tos 

R.«laoidn  ponderal 

SC«lacidn  atdmica 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


27 


28 


1.24  ,  0.99 

10.85  '  9.46 

.060|  .127 

.066  .121 

.1461  .248 

16.46  !  12.52 

7.52  ,  7.91 

65.84  I  75.56 

1.47  1.01 


.40 

.87 

74.23 

2.40 

1.05 

15.69 

84.7 


1.03 

0.85 

7.86 

5.70 

.140 

.214 

.018 

.117 

.15S 

.331 

11.68 

8.10 

8.67 

10.49 

66.17 

70.37 

1.18 

2.64 

.97 

1.98 

85.45 

1.92 

.84 

14.67 

32.5 


.15 

1.33 

23.83 

1.80 

.78 

15.23 

33.7 


1.44 

4.08 
15.06 

1 

.44 
18.41 
40.8 


a66 

9.68 

.100 

.059 

.159 

14.50 

4.55 

66.76 

.60 

.41 

1.10 

27.59 

1.88 

.82 

17.68 

39.1 


0.96 

11.20 

.196 

.026 

.221 

15.50 

6.19 

72.26 

1.25 

.17 

1.42 

20.13 

1.65 

.68 

22.79 

50.4 


0.10 
11.27 
.210 
.087 
.247 
13.58 
8.10 
82.90 
1.54 

.27 
1.81 

7.19 
2.62 
1.14 

11.91 

96.4 


1.06 
12.33 
.294 
.037 
.961 
16.46 
6.44 
74.86 
1.96 

.99 
1.68 
17.18 
2.11 
.92 
16w80 
87.9 
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CuADRO  I-II  (Serie  2). — R^parHeUn  dd  6iO€  6  rdaeiSn  ddf&Bforo  al  &zo€. 
[AnAlisb  bedios  en  Timla.] 


Nlhaeros. 


1 

2 

S 

0.81 
7.50 
.18 
.062 
.242 
12.35 

o.ao 

4.28 
.81 
.060 
.37 

6.46 

0.87 

12.40 

.248 

.087 

.280 

16.07 

6.56 

6.04 

5.77 

60.73 

66.25 

82.28 

1.46 

4.83 

1.50 

.50 

.85 

.25 

1.06 

5.68 

1.84 

77.75 

76.07 

80.80 

22.25 

1.87 

.82 

14.96 

11.1 

23.03 

1.02 

.44 

14.40 

82.5 

10.10 

2.22 

.07 

16.56 

34.4 

• 

7 

0.80 

10.18 

.14 

.062 

.202 

14.12 

0.86 

7.04 

.16 

.070 

.23 

0.86 

2.12 

11.82 

72.10 

76.21 

.08 

1.70 

.44 

.76 

1.42 

2.45 

76.64 
23.36 

88.08 
11.02 

8 

0 

0.03 

0.58 

4.78 

6.41 

.27 

.80 

.110 

.060 

.38 

.86 

0.00 

11.05 

10.33 

14.85 

62.74 

62.80 

3.00 

2.61 

1.22 

.62 

4.22 

3.13 

67.20 

60.87 

32.71 

39.13 

1.20 

2.61 

.52 

.03 

17.30 

12.85 

38.2 

28.4 

Afloo  aamiiaiCftl.... 

Aaoe  de  1ft  una 

laoedfilAcfdo^rloo 

Aaoe  de  las  bases  ptMcas 

Aaoe  ptbioo  total 

Awe  total 

Parte  del  Aue  amoniacal  por 

100  de4aoe  total 

Parte  del  &soe  de  la  urea  por 

100  de4aoe  total 

Parte  del  Axoe  del  iddo  tiko 

por  100  del  4ioe  total 

Parte  del  4xoe  de  las  bases 

pAricas  por  100  de  Asoe  total. . 
Parte  del  &foe  pdrioo  total  por 

100  de  4xoe  total 

Fxacddn  del&aoe  determlnado 

porlOO 

Fraocida  del  Axoe  indetermlna- 

dopor  100 

Anhidro  fosfdrlco 

F^tefbro  de  los  fosCatos 

Relacidn  ponderal 

Relacidn  atdmlca 


0.82 

7.71 

.167 

.018 

.186 

10.00 

6.14 

76.41 
1.68 
.18 

1.86 

86.27 

13.73 

1.33 

.58 

17.33 

38.5 


0.86 

0.41 

.804 

.066 

.360 

11.78 

8.06 
70.88 

2.68 
.47 

3.05 

85.00 

14.01 
2.21 
.06 
12.37 
27.4 


2.12 


14.10 
51.2 


1.56 
.69  I 
15.30  I 
33.0    I 


0.46 

3.31 

.21 

.001 

.86 

6.77 

7.80 

67.87 

8.64 

1.12 

4.76 

60.03 

30.07 

1.40 

.66 

8.88 

12.3 


Ndmeros. 


J  ksoe  amoniaca] 

J  ksoe  de  la  urea 

4  ^aoe  del  4cldo  tirlco 

J  k.soe  de  las  bases  pAricas 

J  kcoe  ptkrico  total 

,  Lsoe  total 

Parte  del  4soe  amoniacal  por 

100de4«>e  total 

Parte  del  &xoe  de  la  urea  por 

100  del  4sne  total 

Parte  del  Asoe  del  4cido  Arico 

por  100  de  Asoe  total 

Parte  del  4xoe  de  las  bases 

pDrlcas  por  100  de  Asoe  total . . 
Parte  del  Axoe  pt&rlco  total  por 

100  deAsoe  total 

Praocidn  del  Asoe  determinado 

por  100 

Fraoddn  del  Aaoe  indetermlna- 

do  por  100 

Anhidro  fosfdrloo 

Fdsforo  de  los  fostatos 

RelacUSn  ponderal 

Reladdn  atdmJca 


11 

12 

0.30 

5.02 

.23 

.03 

.323 

7.20 

0.73 

7.26 

.12 

.185 

.305 

10.00 

5.36 

6.64 

82.22 

66.05 

4.55 

1.00 

1.20 

1.68 

6.84 

2.77 

03.42 

75.46 

6.58 

1.47 

.64 

11.26 

24.00 

24.64 

1.40 

.65 

16.01 

27.04 

13 


0.50 
7.51 
.21 
.131 


14 


15 


.341 
11.97 

.298 
12.09 

4.97 

4.05 

65.26 

56.00 

1.76 

1.40 

1.18 

.08 

1.03 

2.47 

73.15 

00.52 

26.84 

1.68 

.60 

17.35 

35.3 

30.48 

2.36 

.63 

11.72 

26.0 

0.49      0.54 
6.76  I    7.40 
.18  I      .26 
.118'      .070 
330 


4.67 
63.42 
2.20 


.703 

70.78 

20.22 

2.17 

.94 

12.56 
27.8 


16 


17 


18 


0.82 

6.19 

.20 

.134 

.339 

9.26 

8.06 

66.72 

2.21 

1.508 

3.718 

60.39 

30.61 

1.04 

.85 

10.76 

23.8 


1.00  I 

7.19  I 

.11  ' 

.053i 

.163; 

13.46  f 

8.13 

63.73 

.82 

.805 

1.215 

74.07 

25.93 

1.20 

.62 

25.77 

67.00 


1.38 

7.64 

.25 

.072 

.322 

14.04 

9.83 
53.53 

1.86 
.613; 

2.368 

65.72  ; 

34.28  ! 

1.20  I 

.52 

27.38 

60.6    I 


10 


I 


1.26 
7.17 
.19 
.106 
.296 
13.44 

0.37 
63.34 

1.41 
.70 

2.20 
64.01 

35.00 
2.56 
1.12 

12.00 

26.6 


0.60 

7.00 

.15 

.263 

.413 

13.80 

4.23 

51.23 

1.00 

1.18 

2.27 

67.73 

42.27 
2.70 
1.18 

11.60 

25.0 


Promedioa  de  Bogotd, 


Clase 
obrera. 


Clase 
acomodada. 


Promedios 
generales. 


Pensidad 

Volumenen24 

Acldes(enH) 

Aaoe  total 

Amoniaco  7  Addos  amlnados 

Urea 

Ptirinastotales(enAeidodrlco) 

Addodrloo 

Bases  pdrieas  (en  xantlna) 

Asce  amoniacal 

Aioedelaurea 

AsoedelAridotkilco 

Ajioedelas  bases piblcas 

Aaoe  pOilno  total 

Parte  del  Aaoe  amonla^l  por  100  de  Aioe  total. 
Parte  del  Aaoe  de  la  urea  por  100  de  Aaoe  total. 


1.018 
1.727 
.037 
11.29 
1.37 
16.84 
1.12 
.62 
.26 
1.18 
7.86 
.174 
.096 
.270 
10 
60.71 


1.021 
1.690 

.044 

13.69 

1.16 

21.21 

1.12 

.62 

.26 

.96 
9.90 

.174 

.002 

.6226 
6u99 
72.11 


1.019 

1.668 
.040 
12.44 

1.26 
10.02 

1.12 
.62 
.26 

1.04 

&88 
.174 
.004 
.268 

8.40 
7a  01 
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Promedioi  de  Bo^otd— Oontinda. 


obnn. 


Claae 


PromedloB 
geinralw. 


Parte  del  Aioe  del  Addo  Arioo  por  100  da  iaoe  total 

Parte  del  4aoede  las  bases  pdnoaspor  100  Asoe  total 

Parte  del  Addotlrico  total  por  100  oeAioe  total 

Fracci^ndeAcoedetennixiadoporlOO , 

Fraccidn  de  &zoe  Indetenninado  por  100 

indice  de  imperfeocidn  nreoKteica  por  100 , 

Ooefldente  de  trasfotmaotdn  de  los  nilcleoprotflldeos  por  100. 

Anhidrldo  fosfdrioo 

F^foro  de  los  fosfatos 

Reladdn  pondenU , 

Relacldn  atdmlca 


1.54 
.86 

2.30 
82.10 
17.99 
12.  M 

04.43 

1.91 
.76 
14.86 
1:32.0 


L28 
.68 

1.06 
8L06 
1&94 

8.86 

66.8 

1.97 
.86 
16.80 
1:36 


L41 

.n 

2.17 

81.68 

18.42 

10.69 

1:64.82 

n:62.90 

1.94 

.81 

16.82 

1:33.9 


Promedios  de  Tunja. 


Densidad 1014 

Volumen  en  24  horas 2548cc 

Acidez  (enH) 068 

Azoe  total 11.19 

Amoniaco  y  dcidoe  aminadoe 89 

Urea 15.40 

Purinas  totales  (en  icido  (irico) . .    1. 22 

Acido  firico 56 

Bases  pfiiicas  (en  xantina) 229 

Azoe  amoniaciJ 75 

Azoe  de  la  urea 7.10 

Azoe  del  icido  f&rico 18 

Azoe  de  las  bases  pfiricas 11 

Azoe  ptkico  total 29 

Parte  del  &zoe  amoniacal  por  100 

de4zoe  total 6.70 

Parte  del  dzoe  de  la  urea  por  100 

dedzoe  total 63.44 


Parte  del  iaoe  del  icido  tirico  por 

lOOdeizoe  total 

Parte  del  dzoe  de  las  bases  ptiricas 

por  100  de  &zoe  total 

Parte  del  ^izoe  ptkico  total  por 

100  de  &zoe  total 

Fracci6n   de    &zoe    determinado 

por  100 

Fracci6n  de  &zoe  indetenninado 

por  100 *. 

Coeficiente  de  tra8fonnaci6n  de  los 

nucleoproteidos  por  100, 1 

Coeficiente  de  trasfonnaci6n  de  los 

nucleoproteidos  por  100,  II 

Anhidrico  fosfdrico 

FMoro  de  los  fosfatos 

Relaci6n  ponderal 

Relaci6n  atdmica 1 


ProTnedios  geTierdUi. 


Densidad 1. 016 

Volumen  en24horas 2.103 

Acidez  (enH) 054 

Azoe  total 11. 81 

Amoniaco  y  Acidos  aminados. ...    1. 07 

Urea 17.41 

Purinas  totales  (en  4cido  tirico). .    1. 17 

Acido  t&rico 54 

Bases  ptiricas  (en  xantina) 27 

Azoe  amoniacal 89 

Azoe  de  la  urea 7.99 

Azoe  del  dcido  tirico 096 

Azoe  de  las  bases  p6ricas 102 

Azoe  pdrico  total 148 

Parte  del  &zoe  amoniacal  por  100 

de  4zoe  total 7. 59 

Parte  del  &zoe  de  la  urea  por  100 

de4zoe  total 67.17 


Parte  del  &zoe  del  ^ido  tirico  por 

100  de  &zoe  total 

Parte  del  6zoe  de  las  bases  pdri- 

cas  por  100  de  &zoe  total 

Parte  del  ^zoe  pdrico  total  por 

100  de  &zoe  total 

Fracci6n  de  &zoe  determinado 

Fracci6n  de  &zoe  indetenninado. . 
Indicede  imperfecci6nureog6nica. 
Coeficiente  de  trasformaci6n  de  los 

nticleoproteidos  por  100,  I 

Coeficiente  de  trasfonnaci6n  de  los 

nticleoproteidos  por  100,  II 

Anhidrido  fosfdrico 

FMoro  de  los  fosfatos 

Relaci6n  ponderal 

Relaci6n  at6mica 


1.62 
.98 

2.60 

72.74 

27.26 

60.23 

60.07 

1.86 

.81 

21.22 

:46.9 


1.51 
.87 

2.38 
72.76 
22.84 

9.92 

62.52 

62.48 

1.90 

.81 

18.27 

36.56 
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Dibou8i6n  db  LOS  Rbsultados  Obtbnidos. 

Si  se  quiere  sacar  alguaa  ensefianza  del  cuadro  de  promedioa  de  los  noventa  y  seis 
analgia  en  general,  de  cada  claae  social  en  particular,  ee  indispensable  conocer  el 
reeultado  de  an^Uisis  hechos  recientemente  en  Europa  y  tenidos  alll  como  precisoe. 

La  comparaci6n  posterior  entre  loe  resultados  obtenidos  en  Bogota  y  los  obtenidoe 
en  Tunja,  nos  dar&  precioeas  ensefianzas  sobre  el  metabolismo  azoado  entre  noeotroe. 

Antes  de  hacer  comparadones  y  como  punto  de  partida,  voy  a  permitirme  trascribir 
el  cuadro  de  resultados  medios  obtenidos  por  Maillard,  el  cual  es  considerado  en 
Francia  "como  uno  de  los  documentos  mia  completos  que  se  posee  en  la  hora  actual 
sobre  la  orina  del  hobre  con  regimen  mixto,  pueeto  que  los  an^lisis  se  hicieron  por  los 
piocedimientos  mis  precisos  conocidos  hasta  entonces  y  que  cada  una  de  las  cifras 
del  cuadro  representa  el  promedio  de  sesenta  determinaciones.''  Tiene  adem&s,  en 
el  caso  preeente  la  inmensa  ventaja  de  que  los  resultados  fueron  obtenidos  casi  en  su 
totalidad  y  con  ligeras  variaciones,  por  los  mismoe  m^todos  de  anilisis  empleados 
por  mf. 

He  aquf  estos  promedios  de  eliminaci6n  en  veinticuatro  boras: 

Volumen 1. 810 

Acidez  (en  hidr^eno) .  045 

Amoniaco 1. 11 

Urea 27.64 

Purinaa  biedcas .10 

Azoe  total 15.87 

Azoe  amoniacal .91 

Azoe  de  la  urea 12. 09 


1.43 


57 


Parte  del  &zoe  del  4cido  <irico 

por  100  de  izoe  total 

Parte  del  &zoe  de  las  bases  p<iri- 

cas  por  100  de  4zoe  total 

Parte   del    &zoe    silicot^ligBtico 

por  100  de  £zoe  total 

Fracci6n  determinada  de  izoe 

por  100 88.86 

Fracci6n     indeterminada     de 

4zoeporl00 11.15 

Anhidiido  f osf6rico 2.19 

FMoio  de  loe  fosfatos 96 

Relaci6n  at6mica 1:37.9 


Azoe  ptbico  total 262 

Azoe  del  icido  t&rico 227 

Azoe  de  las  bases  ptiricas .  035 

Azoe  fidlicotdngBtico .  090 

Parte  del  6zoe  amoniacal  por 

100  de  izoe  total 5.73 

Pkute  del  izoe  de  la  urea  por  100 

de  &zoe  total 8 1. 29 

Si  se  comparan  estos  resultados  con  mi  cuadro  de  promedioa  se  observan  dilerenciaa 
conaiderables  en  la  mayor  parte  de  las  cifras:  diferencias  que  no  pueden  atribuirse  a 
eiTores  de  ttoiica  porque,  como  ya  dije,  los  andlisia  se  hicieron  por  los  mismoe  m6todoe 
que  emple6  Maillard  y  algunos  procedimientoe  mis  predsos  no  conocidos  en  la  6poca 
en  que  hizo  bus  anilisis  eete  distinguido  fisidlogo.  AdemAs,  loe  reactlvos  fueron 
titulados  con  el  mayor  escrupulo  y  usando  medidas  de  las  mis  precisas  conoddas, 

Analicemos  separadamente:  1^.  Los  productos  de  desintegraci6n  albuminoidea. 
2^.  Los  de  deeintegracidn  nticleo  proteica:  (3°)  &zoe  total.  (4^)  &zoe  indeterminado. 
(5*»)  i6doTo.    (6°)  addez. 

I.  ProducUM  de  dmmJUgraciin  (dWrninoidea. — Lo  primero  que  Uama  la  atend6n  al 
hacer  la  compaiad6n  de  los  doe  promedios  es  que  hay  en  los  mice  una  disminud6n  de 
la  urea  (de  10.23)  disminucidn  mis  considerable  que  la  encontrada  por  el  Dr.  del  Rio 
pues  &.  encontr6  en  algunos  cases  hasta  36  gramoe  en  las  24  boras.  Es  posible  que  esta 
desproporddn  de  cifras  obtenidas  en  la  misma  localidad  sea  debida  a  que  el  Dr.  del 
Rfo  al  medir  la  urea  por  el  procedimiento  ga8om6trico  no  elimind — o  no  lo  hizo  hasta 
donde  ee  posible  hoy — ^las  causae  de  error  debidas  a  las  variadones  de  temperatura  y  de 
preBi6n  atmoefdrica  asf  como  las  causadas  por  el  ^do  drico,  las  bases  pdricas  y  el 
amoniaco. 

Esta  disminuddn  de  la  excreddn  de  la  urea  entre  nosotros  en  parte  relativa 
porque  hay  al  mismo  tiempo  una  disminuddn  del  izoe  total  diferenda  que  es  de  4.06 
en  las  24  horas.    Pero  se  ver&  que  la  primera  es  tambidn  real  si  se  compara  la  cifra 
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que  repreeenta  la  relaci6n  entre  el  dzoe  de  la  urea  y  cien  partce  de  4zoe  total  que  es 
entre  nosotroe  de  67.17  y  en  Europa  81.29  segtin  Maillard :  y  segiin  Deagrez  y  Aysignac, 
quienee  se  fundan  en  un  gran  ntSmero  de  anilisifl,  es  como  sigue  para  los  diferentes 

regimenes :  «jr,^ 

R6gimen  14cteo  absolute  86,  r^imen  mixto  (leche  nuevos  vegetales)  86,  regimen 
mixto  (lacto-vegetariano)  81,  regimen  mixto  d^bilmente  cameo,  82,  regimen  mixto 
(vegetariano  absoluto)  78. 

Comparando  ahora  loe  anAlisia  de  Tunja  con  loe  de  Bogotd,  obeervamoe  una  diferen- 
cia  en  favor  de  ^etoa  de  3.52  para  la  cifra  de  la  urea  y  de  7.47  para  la  relaci6n  entre 
el  dzoe  total  y  la  urea.  Dato  muy  interesante  que  debe  tenerse  muy  presente  pwra 
las  conclusiones  de  este  estudio. 

Es  verdad  que  para  dosar  la  urea  emplee  m^todoe  diferentes  de  los  del  expenmen- 
tador  cuyoa  datos  estdn  sirviendo  de  comparaci6n  pues  ^1  emple6  el  de  Folin  en  tanto 
que  yo  emple^  el  ga8om6trico;  pero  las  causas  de  error  de  que  adolece  este  tSltimo 
fueron  corregidas  en  gran  parte;  por  otra  parte  el  error  si  existi6  debi6  ser  por  exceso 
por  falta  de  una  completa  precipitaci6n  del  dcido  drico  y  de  las  bases  puricas;  por 
61timo;  existe  el  antecedente  de  la  igualdad  de  loe  resultados  obtenidoe  por  De^rez 
y  Ayrignac  con  el  m6todo  gasom^trico  y  los  de  Maillard  con  el  de  Folin. 

En  cuanto  al  amoniaco,  se  observa.  en  loe  andlisis  de  Bogota  un  aumento  de  0.15 
con  respecto  al  cuadro,  lo  que  eeti  de  acuerdo  con  la  disminuci6n  de  la  urea. 

En  los  andlisis  de  Tunja  se  observa  al  contrario  una  diflminucidn;  pero  ai  en  vez  de 
tener  en  cuenta  la  sola  cifra  del  amoniaco  se  considera  la  del  4zoe  amoniacal  con  rela- 
ci6n  al  4zoe  total,  se  verd  que  esta  diflminuci6n  no  es  sine  aparente  pues  hay  en  favor 
de  los  anAlisis  de  Tunja,  un  aumento  de  1.07  con  relaci6n  al  cuadro  que  sirve  de 

patr6n.  ,       -x     a     i 

Hay  pues  siempre  una  relaci6n,  mis  o  menos  exacta  entre  la  disnunucion  de  la 
urea  y  el  aumento  del  amoniaco. 

Es  de  notar  que  para  medir  el  amoniaco  emple^  el  procedimiento  de  Ronchese,  con 
las  mismas  correcciones  con  que  lo  emple6  Maillard. 

Como  se  hace  mis  patente  esta  diferencia,  es  comparando  los  indices  de  inperfec- 
ci6n  urog^nica  que  son,  segiin  el  cuadro  del  autor  copiado  arriba,  de  6.58  por  ciento. 
Aplicando  el  calculo  a  los  anilisis  de  Donze  y  Lambling,  se  encuentra  6.12. 

Estas  cifras  varlan  segtin  Lauzenberg^  con  el  regimen  alimenticio:  El  r^ixnen 
licteo  da  valores  mis  d^biles  (4.28)  y  el  camos  mis  fuertes  (6.31).  (Es  decir  menores 
que  los  obtenidos  por  ValUard  con  r^imen  mixto).  El  vegetariano  da  valores  medios 
(6.21). 

Oualquiera  que  sea  el  valor  que  se  atribuya  a  los  resultados  que  menciono,  es  precwo 
observar  que  existe  entre  nosotros  un  aumento  de  este  coeficiente,  mucho  mayor  para 
las  clases  pobres  que  para  \aa  clases  acomodadaa.  Y  que  el  promedio  de  Tunja  que 
se  refiere  a  individuos  mis  mal  que  bien  alimentados,  es  mayor  que  el  de  la  clase 
acomodada  de  Bogoti. 

Es  verdad  que  todavla  no  se  conocen  bien  las  variaciones  fisiol6gica8  de  este  coefi- 
ciente, pero  dada  la  desproporci6n  que  existe  entre  las  cifras  apuntadas  y  las  obtenidas 
por  ml,  es  precise  concluir  que  existe  entre  nosotros  (y  quizi  un  poco  mis  en  Tunja 
que  en  Bogoti)  una  imperfecci6n  en  la  transformacidn  de  las  albuminoideas  o  sea  una 
insuficiencia  de  la  actividad  global  del  organismo  para  el  conjunto  de  estos  tres  fen6- 
menos:  separaci6n  reductiva  o  hidrolltica  del  amoniaco,  oxidaci6n  de  los  icidos  grasos 
y  deshidrataci6n  del  carbonate  de  amoniaco,  lo  que  se  comprenderi  ficilmente  si 
se  recuerdan  las  trasformaciones  que  sufren  los  aminoicidos  que  Uegan  hasta  la  urea; 
de  aqul  que  este  Indice  haya  sido  llamado  tambi^n  coeficiente  de  oxidaci6n  verdadero 
o  de  los  icidos  grasos. 

1  Tesis  de  Paris,  1812. 
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Eete  aumento  de  la  imperfeccidn  urog^nica  puede  ser  debido:  a  la  calidad  del 
regimen  alimenticio,  a  una  insuficiencia  hep&tica,  a  una  lentitud  de  las  ozidacioneB  o 
del  metaboliflmo  en  general,  las  qua  a  8u  tumo  pueden  depender  de  otrae  tantas  causaa 
qua  analizar^  to&b  adelante. 

(a)  El  r^giinen  cameo  aumenta  y  el  regimen  v^getariano  diaminuye  el  coeficiente 
en  cuestidn:  eeto  porque,  como  ae  vi6  atr&a  los  iddoe,  que  se  fonnan  en  el  oiganiBmo, 
iddoe  que  Tesultan  sobre  todo  de  la  deeintegracidn  de  loe  albuminoideos  animalee, 
retienen  faertentiente  el  amoniaco  y  le  impiden  seguir  au  tnmafonnacidn  hada  la 
urea. 

Entre  noeotroe  no  parece  que  se  deba  atribuir  a  esta  cauaa  el  aumento  del  coefi- 
dente  1^  porque  la  observaci^n  nos  ensefia  que  nueetras  claees  acomodadaa  consumen 
mucha  menoe  came  que  la  que  se  consume  en  loe  palses  latinos  de  Europa  (menos 
carnivores  que  los  sajones). 

Seg6n  se  deduce  de  los  autores  que  he  podido  consultar  a  este  respecto,  la  ciira 
media  de  came  consumida  por  cada  individuo  en  Paris  es,  como  se  verd  mis  adelante, 
superior  al  m&ximum  de  nuestras  clases  acomodadas:  (2^)  Porque  el  aumento  es  mayor 
en  las  clases  pobres  cuya  alimentaci6n  es  especialmente  vegetaiiana  e  hidrocarbonada 
y  (3^)  porque  los  mismos  andlisis  de  las  orinas  dejan  ver  que,  al  menoe  en  Bogoti, 
no  hay  un  aumento  de  la  acidez  pues  esta  cifra  es  inferior  la  obtenida  por  Maillard, 
lo  que  indicaria  m&a  bien  im  predominio  del  regimen  vegetariano. 

(b)  Podria  mis  bien  pensarae  en  una  insuficiencia  hep&tica,  teniendo  en  cuenta 
que  el  indice  de  imperf  ecci6n  urog^nica  es  mucho  mayor  en  nuestras  clases  trabajadoras 
las  que,  como  ae  aabe  ingieren  una  gran  cantidad  de  alcohol  en  la  chicha,  bebida  que 
constituye  en  muchos  de  estos  individuos  caai  la  totalidad  su  alimentaci6n. 

(c)  Pero  puesto  que  la  cifra  es  tambi^n  elevada  en  las  clases  acomodadas,  iuerza  es 
concluir  que  si  la  causa  de  que  acabo  de  hablar  existe  o  puede  existir  por  la  insufi- 
ciencia de  la  alimentaci6n  animal  que  obligaria  a  recargar  las  vias  digestivas  con  un 
exceso  de  aUmentos  vegetales  lo  que  seria  causa  de  insuficiencia  hep4tica  hay  otros 
datoe  consignadoB  en  el  curso  de  este  estudio  que  no  podrian  pasar  inadvertidos  como 
son:  la  baja  de  temperatura,  de  gl6bulos  rojos  y  de  hemoglobina,  lo  que  obliga  a  creer 
en  una  lentitud  entre  nosotros  de  todas  las  trasformaciones  orgdnicas  quizi  por  insu- 
ficiencias  glandulares  que  traen  consigo  insuficiencias  de  fermentos. 

Ahora:  llevando  las  cosas  hasta  donde  es  posible,  al  terreno  de  un  regimen  alimenticio 
eemejante,  podrian  como  ya  dije,  considerarse  los  sujetos  de  mis  experimentos  en 
Tunja  como  pertenecientes  a  la  ^'clase  obrera"  de  Bogoti. 

Hay  en  aqu^Uos  un  aumento  con  relaci6n  a  ^tos,  aumento  que  no  estaria  en  rela- 
ci6n  con  la  Ugera  di8minuci6n  de  gl6bulo6  rojos  y  de  temperatura.  Adelante  se  veHl 
alguna  explicaci6n  a  este  fen6meno,  pero  seria  imprudente  formular  conclusidn  alguna 
dado  el  pequefio  ntimero  de  mis  observaciones  de  Tunja  con  relacidn  a  los  de  Bogota. 

II.  Productos  de  denntegraddn  niicleo  proteidica:  Indice  de  »u  tranaformad&n. — 
O^s^rveee  que  las  cifras  que  repreeentan  el  acido  tirico  y  las  bases  pdricas  son  cad 
id^nticae  en  el  cuadro  de  Bogota  (0.78)  y  en  el  de  Maillard  (0.77).  Muy  ligeramente 
anmentados  en  el  de  Tunja  (0.81):  lo  que  indica  que  la  alimentaci6n  nucleo-proteica 
68  casi  la  misma  entre  nosotros  y  los  individuos  que  sirvieron  de  ob6ervaci6n  a  Maillard. 
Pero  hay  mis:  comparando  las  dos  cifras,  en  que  estin  divididos  los  promedios  de 
Bogoti  se  ve  que  casi  son  id^nticas  en  la  "clase  obrera"  y  en  la  clase  acomodada  lo 
que,  dada  la  diversidad  de  regimenes  alimenticios,  parece  a  primera  vista  inex- 
plicable; pero  si  es  verdad  que  nuestros  obreros  no  consumen  todo  el  caf^,  el  te  y  el 
cacao  que  consumen  las  clases  acomodadas,  consumen  en  cambio  chicha,  la  que  por 
8US  levaduras  da  gran  cantidad  de  purinas  y  por  su  alcohol  y  sus  toxinas,  destruye 
probablemente  una  gran  cantidad  de  ndcleoproteidas  orginicas. 

Si  se  comparan  las  cifras  que  representan  el  porcentaje  en  relaci6n  con  el  izoe  total, 
se  veri  que  nosotros  ingerimos  o  destruimos  una  mayor  cantidad  de  ndcleo  proteidas,  en 
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relaci6n  con  las  albaminoideaa.    Pero  a  pesar  de  la  igaaldad  de  las  cifras,  el  de 

cuerdo  vuelve  entie  miB  aniUiBiB  y  los  que  ban  servido  de  coini>aiaci6n  con  loe  euiopeoe, 

ai  fle  divide  la  cilra  de  las  pnrinas  en  sas  dos  factores:  ^do  diico  y  bases  pdiicas,  hay 

para  el  primero  un  deficit  en  mis  anAlima  de  0.16  en  los  anilims  de  Bogotd  y  de  0.12  en 

los  de  Tunja,  y  para  la  segunda  un  aumento  de  0.17  en  los  de  Bogotd  y  de  0.19  en  los  de 

Tunja. 

Despu6s  de  observar  que  mis  an41iHis  de  estas  sustancias  fueron  hechos  por  losmismos 

procedimientos  que  emplearon  Dense  y  Lambling,  Maillard  y  Boudrea  con  algnnaa 

variaciones  respecto  al  dcido  drico  por  procedimientos  mis  modemos  y  por  un  estudio 

detenido  de  los  distintos  m^todos  (veise  p^.  78-79)  es  predso  concluir  que  hay  entre 

noBotros  un  aumento  de  los  t^rminos  intennedios  de  la  tranflformaci6n  de  los  nticleoe 

proteidas,  a  expensas  del  t^rmino  final  de  estas  transformaciones;  sucede,  por  consi- 

guiente,  algo  muy  semejante  a  lo  que  pasacon  la  desint^racidn  de  las  albumlnoideas 

con  la  sola  dif  erenda  de  que  en  el  caso  presente  (probablemente  por  la  menor  interven- 

ci6n  del  hfgado)  la  dif erencia  no  existe  entre  la  clase  acomodada  y  la  clase  obrera,  pero 

al  estudiar  larelaci6n,  veremos  que  hay  entre  los  anilisis  de  Bogotdy  los  de  Tunja,  una 

diferencia  en  contra  de  ^stos. 

Quedapues,  desde  este  punto  de  vista,  justificado  mi  coeficiente  detransformacidn 

de  las  n6cleoproteidas  que  podrf  a  Uamarse  tambi^n  de  oxidacidn  o  de  desamidacidn 

vistoB  los  distintos  grados  de  desLnt^racidn  porque  pasan  estos  cuerpos  (v^anse  p^. 

73  y  siguientes). 

^  .     ,   Az  A.  U. 
Este  coeficiente  a    p  rr> 

es,  segdn  mi  cuadro  de  anAlisLs  de  Bogotd,  de  64.87  por  ciento  con  una  diferencia  de 
0.80  en  favor  de  la  clase  acomodada  y  de  60.23  en  los  promedios  de  Tunja;  es  decir, 
que  hay  una  diferencia  en  favor  de  Bogotd  de  4.64. 

Para  poder  juzgar  del  valor  de  este  coeficiente,  voy  a  hacer  algunas  comparaciones: 
aplicando  el  c&lculo  a  los  promedios  de  Maillard  resulta  80.84  es  decir  una  cifra  que 
difiere  de  las  mfas  (promedios  generales)  En  18.32  desigualdad  muy  proporcional  a  la 
que  existe  entie  los  Indices  de  imperfecci6n  ureog^nica. 

Si  en  vez  de  tomar  el  porcentaje  del  4zoe  total  se  toman  las  cifras  directas  de  dzoe 
del  icido  drico  y  de  purinas  to  tales  los  resultados  son  naturalmente  muy  semej  antes 
y  dan:  Cuadros  de  Tunja,  60.70;  cuadros  de  Bogotd,  62.90.  C&lculo  aplicado  a  los 
resultados  de  Maillard,  86.64. 

Esta  segunda  forma  es  la  que  se  encuentra  en  los  promedios  marcada  con  el  Ndmero 
II. 

Y,  continuando  las  comparaciones:  si  se  apUca  ahora  el  c&lculo  a  los  resultados 
obtenidos  por  Bouchez  ^ — quien  hizo  anALisis  de  su  propia  orina — ^poni^ndose  diferentes 
regfmenes  de  alimentaci6n — se  encuentran  cifras  un  poco  superiores  a  las  de  Maillard 
como  se  verd  en  seguida.  Pero  ahtes  debo  advertir  que,  para  los  promedios  que  copio, 
he  tenido  que  prescindir  de  algunos  aniUsis  cuyos  dates  no  tenia  completos  en  el 
estudio  mencionado: 

Regimen  mixto  ordinario,  86.36;  regimen  mixto  con  nucha  came,  91.86;  regimen 
l&cteo,  91.02;  alimentaci6n  disminuida,  84.05;  regimen  liU:teo  vegetariano  rico  en 
hidratos  de  carbono,  88.41. 

Podria  sacarse  en  conclusidn  de  las  cifras  anteriores — que  quiz4  por  provenir  de  un 
individuo  sujeto  a  un  regimen  alimenticio  m&s  rico  que  los  sujetos  en  quienes  experi- 
ment6  Maillard  dan  cifras  un  poco  superiores  a6stas — que  el  r6gimen  animal  aumenta 
el  valor  del  coeficiente  y  los  regfmenes  vegetariano  e  hidrocarburados  y  la  alimentaci6n 
insuficiente  lo  disminuyen:  ensefianzas  que,  al  ser  confirmadas  con  un  mayor  ntimero 

1  A.  Bouches,  Recherches  sur  la  compositioD  de  I'lirine  normal  de  lliomzne,  Jour,  do  Phys.  et  de  Path. 
04n.,  enero  1912. 
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de  observacioneB,  concordarfan  con  los  estadios  hechoe  dltimamente  Bobre  laa  oxida- 
BBs  de  la  came  y  en  general  con  el  de  las  citadas  de  las  albuminoideaa  de  origen 
aninial. 

No  puede  negaree  tambi^n  que  hay  cierta  proporci6n  de  diferencias  con  loe  anilisifl 
de  ICaillard  y  con  los  mfos,  entre  el  cuadro  sacado  de  los  estudiofl  de  Boncfaea  y  el 
coxnado  anterioimente  de  Deegrez  y  Airignac  referente  eete  tiltimo  a  la  relaci6n  entre 
la  nrea  y  el  &zoe  total. 

Goncordarfan  tambi^n  los  datos  apuntados,  con  laa  observaciones  de  que  habl6  hace 
poco  de  las  insuficiendade  la  alimentaci^  camea  en  la  altiplanicie  de  Bogota  alimen- 
taci6n  que  es  cad  nula  en  las  clases  pobres.  Pasarla,  en  suma  algo  semejante  a  lo 
que  paaa  con  el  coeficiente  de  utiluaci6n  del  izoe. 

III.  Axoe  total  que  es  en  el  cuadro  modelo  15.87,  en  mis  promedioe  generates  alcanza 
apenas  a  11.81  y  en  los  cuadros  de  BogotA  se  nota  una  diferencia  de  2.90  a  favor  de  las 
dases  acomodadas.  Si,  por  un  error  imprevisto,  no  se  hubion  hecho  figurar  entre  los 
obreroe  a  sirvientes,  que,  son  por  lo  regular  individuos  bien  alimentados,  esta  dife- 
lenda  serfa  mucho  mayor. 

Laa  cifras  apuntadas  representan  para  los  promedios  generales,  segdn  los  dLlculoe 
que  quedaron  anotados  atr&s  (vedse  pag.  57)  de  73.71  de  albtimina  por  cada  individuo, 
0  sean  353.81  caloria  y  en  los  cuadros  de  BogotA:  77.75  de  albdmina  o  373.20  calorias 
para  las  clases  obreras  y  de  84.94  de  alb6mina,  o  sean  407.71  calorfas  para  las  clases 
acomodadas. 

ApUcando  el  c&lculo  a  los  anilisis  de  Maillard  se  obtiene  una  diferencia  en  contra  de 
mis  sujetos  de  observacidn  de  122.30  calorfas.  En  cuanto  a  los  andlisis  practicados  en 
Tunja,  se  aproximan  las  cifras  siendo  inferiores  a  las  de  la  clase  obrera  de  Bogota. 

Queda  pues  demostrado,  que  hay  entre  nosotroe  un  deficit  de  materiales  albumi- 
noideoe  aun  en  nuestias  clases  acomodadas. 

lY.  Jzoe  indeterminado  per  dento  de  dzoe  total, — Entre  todos  los  estudios  que  se 
han  consultado  no  he  encontrado  otros,  siquiera  dtados,  a  este  respecto  que  los  de 
Maillard  y  Dans^  y  Lambling  y  Bouchez.  Los  resultados  del  primero  dan  11.15  i>or 
ciento  y  los  de  Dans^  y  Lambling  11.71;  los  de  Bouchez  dan  una  dfra  muy  inferior, 
en  tanto  que  los  mfos  dan:  en  los  promedioe  generales  22.84,  en  los  de  Tunja  27.26, 
y  en  los  de  Bogota  18.42,  con  un  pequefio  aumento  para  la  clase  obrera.  La  desigual- 
dad  de  estos  resultados  se  debe  en  primer  lugar,  a  que  los  (iltimos  de  los  autores  dtados, 
midieron  la  creatinina  y  el  primero  las  bases  predpitables  por  el  &cido  silicottingstico 
sustandas  que  no  figuran  en  mis  anilisis.  Pero  aun  hadendo  esta  conecd6n  hay 
siempre  en  mis  promedios  un  aumento  de  la  dfra  en  cuesti6n;  veamos  como  puede 
ser  explicado  este  aimiento: 

El  &zoe  indeterminado  pertenece,  sobre  todo,  a  la  creatinina  a  los  Addos  uropro- 
teicoe  (can  d  urocromo)  al  &ddo  hipilrico  y  a  las  bases  predpitables  por  el  4ddo  sUi- 
cotdngstico.    Becordemos  algo  sobre  el  origen  de  estos  cuerpos. 

P.  La  creatinina  es  un  hidrato  de  la  creatiLna  de  la  cual  proviene,  y  este  queda  en 
libertad  en  la  trasforinad^n  de  muchas  nucleo-protddas  en  cuya  composiddn  entra,* 
de  mode  que  habiendo  un  aumento  de  purinas,  es  natural  que  haya  tambi^n  un 
aumento  de  la  creatinina  y  siendo  6sta  el  prindpal  factor  de  la  fracd6n  de  izoe  inde- 
terminado, podifamos  de  esta  manera  expUcamos  el  paralelismo  entre  el  aumento  de 
esta  fracd6n  y  la  de  las  purinas  tanto  en  mis  andUsis  con  reladdn  a  los  europeos, ' 
como  en  los  de  Tunja  respecto  a  los  de  Bogota. 

Los  YQgetales  contienen  tambi^  creatina;  de  mode  que  el  regimen  vegetariano 
aumenta  la  proporddn  de  la  creatinina  en  las  orinas. 

S^.  Cuando  la  dislocad6n  de  las  albuminoideas  es  imperfecta,  cuando  el  desdobla- 
miento  o  la  desamidad6n  de  los  ^dos  aminados  o  la  oxidad6n  del  &ddo  desaminado 
no  es  completa  se  encuentra  en  la  orina  mayor  cantidad  de  ^do  oxiprotdco  asf  como 

>  PiofeMor  C.  H.  Roger,  Loc.  clt.  p&g.  350. 
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de  iddos  aloxipiot^co  y  urogdnico  ^  es  decir  que  el  aomento  de  eetOB  ^doa  est&  en 
iaz6ii  diiecta  del  fndice  de  imperfecci6n  urog^nica. 

3^.  La  orina  de  veinticuatro  horas  del  hombre  n<nrmal  no  contiene  par  t^rmino 
medio  aino  un  giamo  de  ^Kodo  hipikico  (bajo  fonna  de  hlpunlxie).  Loe  hipuiatos  Mm 
mis  abundantes  en  la  orina  de  loe  horbivoroB  que  en  la  de  loe  camivoras  y  estoB 
aumentan  con  la  alimentacidn  vegetal.  Sabiendo  que  el  4cido  benzoico  entea  en 
la  slntesis  del  ^do  hipiirico  se  comprenderd  f^cilmente  la  influenda  del  alimento 
vegetal  en  este  aumento  y  ei  como  ya  lo  inainu6  ati&B  y  como  ee  d6mo8tnu:&  mis  ade- 
lante,  nueBtra  alimentacidn  es  muy  poco  camea  y  caai  totalmente  vegetariana  tam- 
poco  serfa  laro  que  los  hipuiatos  estuvieran  en  mayor  proporci6n  en  la  orina  del 
hombre  en  la  antiplanicie.  Ademis,  como  la  glicocola  (que  como  se  sabe  es  un  icido 
monoaminado  de  la  serie  alif^taca)  entra  tambi^  en  la  composicidn  del  ^do  hipti- 
rico,  quizi  pudieia  explicane,  en  parte,  de  esta  manera,  la  conrelaci6n  entze  el  aumento 
del  ^Lzoe  indeterminado  y  la  disminucidn  de  la  urea  con  el  regimen  vegetaiiano.  Si 
se  tiene  en  cuenta  la  importante  paiticipacidn  de  los  icidos  aminados  en  la  fonnacidn 
de  este  (Utimo  cuerpo. 

No  est^  por  demis  adverdr  que  el  Acido  hipdrico  es  una  de  las  sostandas  cuya  for- 
maci6n  se  atribuye  a  encimas  de  trabajo  negativo  es  decir  de  cuya  influencta  resulta 
una  reaccidn  con  absorcidn  de  calor.  Encimas  que  operarlan  por  conaiguiente, 
aegfin  Duclux  y  Lambling,  afntesis  anAlogas  a  las  de  la  granulacidn  dorofiliana.  La 
sfntesis  del  ^do  hipdrico  parece  que  tenga  lugar  en  el  ri£L6n. 

4^.  Ya  dije  todo  lo  que  se  sabe  respecto  a  las  bases  predpitables  por  el  Acido  ailico- 
tdngstico.  Respecto  a  sus  variaciones  en  la  orinaj  nada  cierto  se  sabe  hasta  el  pre- 
sente. 

Serla  interesante  averiguar  cual  de  estos  cuerpus  que  forman  la  dira  de  is&oe  inde- 
terminado est&  en  mayor  propord6n,  desgraci adamente  (quizd  exduyendo  uno  o  dos 
de  elloe)  no  se  conocen  todavia  procedimientos  para  medirlos  exactamente. 

5°.  Fda/oro. — En  cuanto  al  fdsforo  de  los  fosiatos  se  encuentra  una  cifra  id^tica  en 
los  aiKJliHis  de  Bogota  y  en  los  de  Tuaja,  a  pesar  de  una  ligera  dlsminucidn  en  los  pro- 
medics  de  estos  dltimos  del  anhidrido  fosf<^co.  Gomparando  los  promedios  geneialee 
de  mis  andlisis  con  el  cuadro  moddo,  hay  a  primera  vista  una  disminud<ki  en  los  pri- 
meros;  pero  si  se  reladonan  estos  resultados  a  los  dd  &zoe  total,  hay  al  contrario,  un 
aumento  por  lo  cual  la  reladdn  ponderal  y  la  reladdn  at6mica  son  mavores  en  el 
cuadro  adoptado  como  punto  de  comparaci6n;  la  (iltima  rdad6n  es  de  36.05  en  mis 
promedios  y  37.09  en  el  cuadro  modelo. 

Esto  querrla  decir  que  mientras  se  elimina  un  Atomo  de  fdsforo  se  Alimina.  entre 
nosotros  una  cantidad  un  poco  menor  de  &zoe,  lo  que  eet&  de  acuerdo  con  la  mayor  can- 
tidad  de  puiinas  en  relad6n  con  el  &zoe  total,  pues  se  sabe  que  la  mayor  parte  dd  f  6s- 
foro  urinario  proviene  de  la  desint^graddn  de  las  nucleo-proteidas. 

Esto  Ultimo  explicaria  tambi^n  por  qud  el  fdsforo  estA  rektivamente  en  mayor  can- 
tidad en  los  promedios  de  Tunja  que  en  los  de  Bogota. 

6^.  Addez. — Hay  un  aumento  de  la  acidez  en  los  anilisLB  de  Tunja,  probablemente 
porque  estos  andlisis  se  refieren  a  individuos  sujetos  en  su  mayor  parte  a  ejerdcioa 
muaculares  continuados  y  m^s  camf voros  que  a  los  que  se  refieren  los  a-n^ijoa  de 
Bogota.  En  estos  dltimos  hay  una  pequefia  disminud6n,  la  cual  podrfa  ser  atribuida 
*  al  predominio  de  la  alimentad6n  vegetal;  este  aumento  y  esta  disminuci6n  respecto 
de  la  addez,  son  por  lo  demis  muy  pequefios  para  darles  mayor  importancia. 

Como  consecuenda  final  y  resumen  de  estas  interpretadones,  se  deeprende  d  hecho 
de  que  existe  en  la  altiplamde  de  Bogota  una  insufidencia  de  la  utilizad6n  dd  kzoe 
tanto  en  la  forma  albuminddea  como  en  la  nudeo-protdca,  insufidencia  que  se  ta^ 
duce  en  las  orinas  por  un  exceso  de  los  t^rminos  intennedios  dd  metsLbolismo  a 
expensas  de  los  tdrminos  finales;  conduddn  que  comcuerdacon  la  baja  de  la  tempera- 
tura  y  la  disminud6n  de  la  superfide  hemoglobfnica. 

1  FroflBwr  B.  Qtoy,  Loo.  eit. 
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Qniere  esto  dedr  que  hay  entre  noflotroe  una  inactividad  en  las  tnurfonnaciones 
oiginicas  y  espedalmente  en  las  oxidadones. 

^ A  qa6  es  debida  esta  inactividad? 

Vimos  atr&B  que  el  oiganismo  animal  no  ee  como  un  homo  cuya  temperatura  puede 
elevarse  a  voluntad  con  una  mayor  cantidad  de  combustible.  De  manera  que  bi  las 
combustiones  bajan  en  personas  que  tienen  reciuws  para  proporcionarae  toda  clase  de 
alimentos — siendo  estoe  alimentos  de  compoalcidn  qulmica  igual  a  loe  empleados  en 
otras  r^iones  como  lo  he  demostrado  por  mis  an&liflis — es  forzoso  conclulr  que,  al  menos 
el  factor  mds  importante  de  esta  deficiencia  de  combustiones  no  es  la  cantidad  de 
combuBtible  aino  se  debe  a  otras  cauaas  que  dependen  probablemente  de  una  dege- 
neracidn  fisiol6gica  en  loe  individuos. 

Hay  caai  s^uramente  entre  nosotros  una  disminuci6n  de  los  fermentos  encaigados 
de  verificar  estas  trasfonnaciones  y  especialmente  de  oxidasas. 

La  insuficiencia  de  estos  fermentos  debe  provenir  de  una  falta  de  actividad  de  las 
gldndulas  encargadas  de  secretaries:  hip6tesis  que  serla  muy  interesante  confirmar 
y  sobre  la  cual  dejo  adelantados  los  hechos  demostrados  con  este  estudio. 

En  un  estudio  muy  bien  elaborado  y  documentado  que  presentd  el  Dr.  Luis  Felipe 
Calder6n  al  S^^do  Congreso  M^ico  Nacional,  sobre  sindromos  poliglandulares  en 
la  antiplanicie  y  que  fu^  justamente  elogiado,  Uega  entre  otras  a  las  siguientes  con- 
clufliones:  (1^)  Son  frecuentes  en  la  altiplanicie  los  sindromos  poliglandulares  y  pre- 
domlnan  en  ella  los  causados  por  hipofunci6n;  (3^)  existe  en  la  altiplanicie  un  infan- 
tUismo  visceral  hepdtico,  de  origen  hipofisiario,  compatible  con  la  integridad  f uncional 
del  hfgado,  pero  que  lo  predispone  a  la  insuficiencia  y  lo  inhabilita  para  la  superac- 
tividad  que  suscitan  los  climas  c&lidos;  (5^)  las  cardiopatfas  de  las  menopauaia,  fre- 
cuentes en  la  altiplanicie,  implican  el  tratamiento  por  la  opoterapia  ovariana. 

Las  causas  de  la  disminuci6n  de  la  actividad  oig&nica  pueden  ser  mdltiples,  861o 
hablar^  de  tres,  para  no  extenderme  demasiado,  que  son  en  mi  concepto  las  que  merecen 
m&B  atenci6n;  es  la  primera  la  influenda  de  la  zona  de  que  me  ocupar6  en  las  con^ 
dusiones,  y  las  otras  dos  son  ambas  reladonadas  con  nuestras  costumbres:  la  vida 
sedentaria  y  la  clase  de  alimentaci6n. 

£1  hombrede  la  antiplanicie,  sobre  todo  el  hombre  pertenedente  a  clase  social  un  poco 
elevada,  pasa  su  vida  en  una  quietud  casi  absoluta  y  entr^gado  a  un  ejerdcio  intelectual 
permanente  y  f  orzado.  Desde  muy  temprana  edad  concurre  a  la  escuela  piimaria,  donde 
s61o  se  le  dejan  sdgunas  horas  de  descanso,  y  el  resto  del  dia  lo  pasa  en  un  recogimi- 
ento  absolute,  dedicando  muy  poco  o  ningdn  tiempo  para  atender  a  desarrollo  ffaico. 

Nuestros  col^os  de  educacidn  secundaria  son  todos  escasos  de  eepacio  y  si  en 
algunos  de  ellos  se  distrae  algdn  tiempo  para  los  juegos  y  la  gimnasia  no  se  les  dedica 
el  tiempo  necesario  ni  se  hacen  con  m^todo.  Por  otra  parte,  todavia  no  se  han  acli- 
matado  entre  nosotros  los  m^todos  modemos  de  instrucd6n,  con  loe  ctialee  se  aprende 
mucho  y  se  trabaja  poco  intelectualmente:  todavia  se  fatiga  el  cerebro  de  los  j6vene0 
con  una  cantidad  excesiva  de  estudios,  muchoe  de  los  cuales  estdn  archivados  por 
indtlles  en  todo  pais  civilizado. 

Y  si  esto  se  dice  de  los  hombres  otro  tanto  podrfa  deciise  de  las  mujeres  en  cuanto 
a  la  vida  sedentaria  se  refiere. 

De  aqui  que  el  Dr.  Calder6n  diga  en  la  tiltima  conclusi6n  del  estudio  menclonado: 
'^La  higiene  escolar  de  la  altiplanicie  debe  velar  por  loe  progresos  del  desarrollo  fiuco 
y  proveer  a  su  deficiencia  con  cambios  de  clima  adecuadoe  a  la  actividad  fisiol6gica 
de  las  glindulas  que  lo  rigen."  ' 

A  las  conclusiones  del  Dr.  Galdei6n  sobre  insufidencias  poliglandulares  puedo  agre- 
gar  que  en  mi  pr&ctica  de  laboratorio  he  tenido  ocastdn  de  encontrar— en  ex&menes 
hechos  x>ttra  la  compafilas  de  s^:uros— azticar  en  las  orlnas  de  individuos  cuyo  examen 
clihico  no  deja  sospechas  de  pertnrbacidn  de  salud  alguna. 

1  LIbro  del  Sesando  CongrMO  M6dJoo  Nacftooal  Colombiano,  1913. 
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Serfa  intereaante  practicar  a  este  reepecto  en  individuos  en  aparente  estado  fiaiold- 
gico,  experimentoB  semejantee  a  loe  que,  en  enfermoe,  practiqu^  respecto  de  insufi- 
clencia  hep^dca,  bajo  la  direcci6n  del  piofeeor  Roberto  Franco  y  que  condense  en 
un  estudio  que  fu^  enviado  al  Seg^undo  Congreeo  M^co  Nacional  Golombiano. 

Un  hecho  interesante  en  la  alimentacidn  conaiste  en  que  el  habitante  de  Bogot& 
consume  menoe  came  que  un  europeo,  aun  haciendo  la  comparaci6n  con  palses  de 
raza  latina  que  como  se  sabe  son  menoe  camfvoros  que  loe  sajones.  En  efecto  segdn 
estadlBticas  citadaa  por  Labb^,'  cada  habitante  de  Paiis  consume,  por  t^nnino  medio, 
260  gramoB  de  came  en  las  veinticuatro  horas;  y  por  dates  que  he  podido  recopilar 
tanto  en  la  Plaza  de  Games  como  en  la  Oficina  de  Hlgiene  y  Salubridad,  se  ver&  que 
en  Bpgotd  este  consumo  es  mucho  menor. 

En  el  afio  de  1912,  afio  en  que  el  consumo  ha  llegado  al  miximo,  se  expendieron 
en  Bogotd,  aprozimadamente  y  por  t^rmino  medio,  a  raz6n  de  1,188  arrobas  por  dla, 
lo  que  corresponde  para  120,000  habitantes  a  124  gramos  por  persona.  El  m&ximum 
de  este  consumo  no  aJcanza,  segdn  se  ha  podido  averiguarlo,  entre  las  clasesacomodadas 
a  160  gramos  por  persona;  es  decir  a  iguaJar  siquiera  las  cifras  medias  de  Paris;  y  en  la 
mayor  parte  de  los  trabajadores  ll^ga  a  cero. 

Esto  se  debe,  en  parte,  a  la  f alta  del  uso  entre  nuestras  clases  pobres,  de  cames  baratas 
como  las  de  caballo,  etc.,  que  tanto  consumo  tienen  en  Europa. 

Pero  hoy  no  alcanzaria  a  dar  el  promedio  apuntado  arriba,  pues  parece  que  cada 
dla  van  haciendo  mds  mella  entre  nosotros  las  teorlas  sobre  culpabilidad  del  regimen 
cameo  en  la  producci6n  de  la  arterio-esclerosis  y  de  la  vejez  prematura:  asf,  el  ntimero 
de  reees  sacrificadas,  que  venla  como  en  todas  partes,  aimientando  con  el  aumento  de  la 
poblaci6n,  y  que  de  22,954  que  t\i6  en  1910  babla  llegado  en  una  prpgresidn  no  inte- 
nrumpida,  a  25,559  en  1912,  no  ha  side  en  el  afio  de  1913  hasta  fines  del  mes  de  junio 
sine  de  11,530,  es  decir,  que  probablemente  no  alcanzadl  ni  a  24,000  o  sea  a  una  cifra 
inferior  a  la  del  ano  anterior. 

Yo  s^  de  muchas  familias  bogotanas  que  han  proscrito  la  came  de  su  alimentaci6ny 
impresionadas  por  temores  que  muchos  m^cos  contribuyen  a  fomentar,  con  lo  cusl 
hacen  un  grave  mal  en  mi  concepto.  Pues  si  se  exceptiian  muchas  enferaiedades  en 
las  cuales  debe  prohibiise  la  came  por  tiempo  m^  o  menos  laigo,  todo  ser  humane  ne- 
cefiita  comer  came,  y  necesita  comerla  en -mayor  cantidad  de  la  que  entra  en  nuestra 
alimentacidn,  como  lo  voy  a  demostiar: 

£1  oiganismo  necesita  de  aJbuminoideas;  las  causas  de  esta  necesidad  todavia  no 
son  bien  conocidas,  pero  si  estd  bien  demoetrado  que  ellas  existen. 

Si  se  examinan  los  an^Uisis  de  alimentos  que  figuran  en  el  capltulo  tercero,  se  ver4 
que  hay  algunoe  v^^etales,  sobre  todo  entre  las  l^guminosas,  que  contienen  casi  tantos 
materiales  albuminoideos,  como  la  came.  Pero  las  cifras  dadas  en  estos  anilisis, 
como  las  dadas  en  todos  los  an&lisis  de  alimento,  tienen  el  grave  inconveniente  de  ser 
deducidas  del  &zoe  total,  procedimiento  que  como  ya  dije,  no  es  exacto,  porque  hay 
en  los  vegetales  otras  materias  azoadas  (dcido  azoico,  amonlaco,  creatina,  etc.)  que  no 
son  albuminoideas;  de  mode  que  para  subvenir  a  sus  necesidades  de  albdmina,  tiene 
el  organismo,  a  regimen  vegetaiiano,  que  ingerir  una  gran  cantidad  de  alimentos,  lo 
que  recaiga  en  sumo  grade  las  vlas  digestivas.  Es  quiz4  este  uno  de  los  motives  por 
los  cuales  casi  todos  los  que  van  de  aqul  a  Europa,  notan  que  alll  se  come  una  mucho 
menor  cantidad  de  alimento.  ^'Ademis,  la  experiencia  nos  ensefia,''  dice  Roeeer 
hablando  de  los  vegetales  ricos  en  albtimina'  ''que  no  podemoe  hacer  uso  sdlo  de 
^tos  en  muestra  alimentacidn.  Contienen  ima  gran  masa  de  cerulosa  y  adem^  de 
que  esta  masa  indigesta  es  nociva  por  su  volumen  hay  que  agr^gar  que  su  presencia  tiene 
respecto  al  jugo  g^trico,  un  papel  de  inhibici6n.  Un  alimento  albuminoideo  debe 
presentarae  al  estado  de  pureza,  es  decir,  desprovisto  de  sus  envolturas  menoe  atacables, 
paia  que  sea  f&dlmente  digerible,  para  que  provoque  una  secreci^n  gtetrica  tktil. 

iM.  Labb6,k8r«gl]iM8  allxnaitaires. 

*  P.  T.  Roeser,  La  chlmie  alimentaire,  Etudes  de  physiologle  g^nSrale,  1906. 
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Hay  que  notar,  ademis^que  el  aliiiid6n  contenido  en  grandes  proporciones  en  loa 
vegetales,  tiivorece  en  el  intestino  la  pululaci6n  del  bacilus  amilobacter,  agente  de 
una  fermentaci6n  4cida  cuyoa  productoa  no  quedan  e&n  acci6n  aobre  la  economia^'  y 
m6B  adelante  agrega:  "Los  despojoa  de  la  nutzici6n  aon  numeroeos  aun  cuando  se  haga 
nao  de  la  carne,  pero  es  predao  reconocer  que  en  eate  dltimo  caao  aon  menoa  nodvos/' 
M.  Bikel  demoatrd  en  un  eatudio  citado  por  Boruttau  ^  que  loa  procesoa  de  putre- 
Iacci6n  producidoa  en  el  intestino  del  perro  son  tanto  mis  intensos  cuanto  ntte  rica 
en  vegetales  sea  la  alimentacidn  y  que  llegan  al  mfnimun  con  el  regimen  cameo 
abfloluto. 

Por  otra  parte,  la  came  es  el  tinico  alimento  que  tiene  acci6n,  especifica  sobre  la 
secreci6n  g^islrica.  Cuando  se  introduce  en  el  estdmago,  evitando  toda  exdtacidn 
psiquica,  pan  papilla  de  almid6n  y  albtimina  de  huevo  crude  o  cocido, '  'estas  sustancia 
88  muestran  inertes  en  presenda  de  la  mucosa  gistrica,  y  pueden  permanecer  asf  por 
varios  dlas  sin  otra  modificaci6n  que  una  femientad<Sn  plitrLda. 

"La  mezcla  de  came  y  de  almid6n,  el  caldo,  el  extracto  de  came  y  con  mayor  ras6n  la 
came  pura,  provocan  la  aparici6n  de  un  jugo  dotado  de  un  poder  digestive  real  y  la 
digesti^Sn  asf  comenzada  se  contintia  autom&ticamente/' '  Este  efecto  muy  notable 
ee  producido  por  una  acd6n  especifica  refleja  sobre  los  centros  nerviosos,  y  puede 
aer  aprovechado  con  6xito  para  estimular  el  apetito  de  los  convalecientes  cuando  la 
exdtaci6n  psfquica  inicial  hace  falta. 

Pero  hay  una  cuesti6n  que  interesa  de  modo  mis  directo  el  hecho  que  se  esti  tra- 
tando  de  interpretar  y  son  los  estudios  hechos  en  estos  <iltimos  alios  sobre  la  impor- 
tanda  de  la  came  en  el  estfmulo  del  metabolismo  celular,  por  la  presenda  en  ellos  de 
fennentos  activos,  sobre  todo  de  peroxidasas  y  de  catalasas  que  no  son  destruidas  por 
el  calor.  La  leche  contiene  tambi^n  muchos  de  estos  fennentos;  pero  algunas  razones 
referentes  a  la  digestibilidad,  la  hacen  menos  recomendable.  H.  Busquet,'  despuds 
de  experimentos  muy  cuidadosos  y  muy  interesantes,  en  los  cuales  alimentaba  ranas, 
mantenidas  en  equilibrio  ponderal,  unas  con  came  de  ranas  otras  con  came  de  vaca 
y  otras  con  came  de  cordero,  dedujo  que  la  iaci6n  de  mantenimiento  se  realiza  mejor 
en  la  rana,  con  la  ingeeti6n  de  came  de  rana  que  con  la  de  vaca  o  la  de  cordero,  y  que 
en  las  ranas  en  inanici6n,  un  aimiento  pondend  determinado  se  obtiene  con  un  aporte 
de  albtimina  menor  con  la  ingesti6n  de  una  carne  especifica,  que  con  la  de  caraes 
extrafias. 

"Estas  nociones  nuevas  relativas  a  la  asimilad6n  azoada  permiten  la  comprensidn 
ttdl  de  hechos  muy  conocidos  en  le  fisiologla  de  la  nutzid6n;  la  variabilidad  de  la 
necesidad  de  albtimina,  segtbi  el  alimento  ingerido,  se  desprende,  como  consecuencia 
inmediata,  de  estos  experimentos.  Mientras  la  albdmina  se  aleja  mis  de  las  albdminas 
especfficas,  mayor  seri  la  cantidad  necesaria  para  el  mantenimiento  del  equilibrio 
aaoado. "  De  modo  que  al  tratar  de  mantener  este  equilibrio  solamente  con  alimentos 
vegetales,  serla  ^ta  una  causa  mis,  agr^ada  a  las  que  ya  mendoni  atris,  para  aumentar 
larad6n  alimenticia  con  perjuicio  de  las  vlas  digestivas. 

Las  albtiminas  que  mis  convienen  al  hombre  son,  en  consecuencia,  las  que  provienen 
de  los  mamfferos. 

Estos  dates  concuerdan  admirablemente  con  lo  que  a  este  reepecto  dice  Ardelbalden 
sobre  la  cuestidn  de  la  necesidad  de  albtimina. 

Si  es  verdad  que  la  proteolieis  di^eetiva  consiste  en  una  demolici6n,  mis  o  menos 
profunda,  del  edifido  molecular  de  las  albtiminas.  segiiida,  en  U  mucosa  intestinal  y 
quizi  en  el  higado,  de  una  reconstituci6n  en  proteicas  sangufneas  especfficas,  propias 
para  determinado  organismo,  esta  recon8trucci6n  implica  un  primer  deeperdicio,  que 
puede  ser  considerable.  Esta  reedificaci6n  debe  hacerse.  en  efecto.  por  la  ley  del 
minimum,  es  decir ,  que  la  proporci6n  entre  los diversos  productos  de  la  hidrolisis  diges- 

1 H.  Bomttau,  Jour,  de  Fliys.  et  Pftth.  G^,  1912,  enero. 
s  Esteacto  publicado  m  el  Jwfial  citado,  Tomo  IX,  igo7. 

•  Bmqaet,  Contribotion  k  I'^tode  de  la  valenr  nutritive  oompar6e  dw  albumines  ^trang^es  et  des 
anHonliNS  spedflqaes  ches  la  Kranoulle,  Jour,  de  Phys.  et  de  Path.  O^.,  15  de  mayo  de  1909. 
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tiva  que  puede  8er  empleado  en  la  reconstrucci6n  del  nuevo  proteico,  debe  regularse 
segtin  la  cantidad  de  aqu^l  cuyos  fragmentos  est^  en  menor  oantidad .  Cuando  luego 
las  proteicas  sangulneas,  asf  construidas,  se  ofrecen  como  alimento  a  las  diversas  eepe- 
ciesque  tienes  necesidad  de  las  materiaa  azoadas,  volver^  a  comenzar  la  miama  opera- 
ci6n  de  demolici6n  y  reconstrucci6n,  naturalmente  con  un  nuevo  desperdicio. " 

Asf  se  comprenderfa  como,  para  liacer  frente  a  la  reconstrucci6n  o  al  sostemmiento 
de  esos  protoplasmas,  el  organismo  tiene  necesidad  de  disponer  de  una  cantidad  con- 
siderable de  albdmina,  tanto  mds  considerable  cuanto  mis  se  aleje  de  las  albtiminas 
especfficas. 

For  dltimo  si  la  carne  fuera  nociva  para  el  organismo,  las  rasas  sajonas  no  tendrian 
ya  el  vigor  superior  que  conservan. 

Si  s61o  el  regimen  cameo  fuera  la  causa  de  la  arterio-esderosis,  no  existirfa  esta 
enfermedad  en  los  mamHeros  herblvoros. 

En  resumen:  para  una  mejor  utilizaci6n  del  &zoe  alimenticio  y  una  mejor  marchA 
de  las  transformaciones  org^cas,  el  hombre  necesita  de  una  alimentacidn  rica  en  al- 
buminoideas  animales  especialmente  en  carne. 

Pero  no  quiere  esto  decir  que  el  regimen  alimenticio  humane  deba  ser  solamente 
cameo.  Hay  en  los  vegetales,  fiiera  de  las  materias  azoadas,  hidratos  de  carbono  y 
sales  minerales  que  son  de  suma  utilidad;  la  celidosa  misma  contribuye,  en  gran 
manera,  a  mantener  despejadas  las  vfas  digestivaa,  prepaiando  asf  el  campo  para  una 
mejor  absorcidn. 

El  hombre  no  es  un  animal  solamente  camfvoro,  como  no  es  solamente  herbfvoro. 
La  conf ormaci6n  misma  de  su  ajiarato  masdcador,  deede  la  dispo8ici6n  de  su  articida* 
ci6n  t^mporo-maxilar  basta  la  forma  y  dispoflici6n  de  su  sistema  dentario,  indican  que 
e6t&  constituido  para  el  regimen  mixto.  De  modo  que  loe  que  en  estado  fiaioldgico 
(entendiendo  por  fisiol6gico  el  organiamo  cuyas  partes  funcionan  normalmente)  pre- 
tendan  someterse  a  un  regimen  absoluto,  sea  vegetariano  o  cameo,  pecan  contra  la 
misma  naturaleza. 

Y  continuando  sobre  el  mismo  tema  de  nuestro  regimen  alimenticio:  tiene  la 
chicha  alguna  influenda  en  el  retardo  de  los  procesos  del  metabolismo  oiginico? 

£1  asunto  me  ha  parecido  de  tanta  importanda  que  lo  he  hecho  ob jeto  de  un^estudio 
especial. 

BBSUMSN  T  CONOLUSIONSS. 

En  general,  en  un  sujeto  en  buenas  condiciones  higi^cas  las  funciones  de  nutrici6n 
alcanzan  un  nivel  normal,  cualquiera  que  sea  la  cantidad  de  comburente  de  que  dis- 
ponga  el  organismo,  y  cualquiera  que  sea  la  temperatura  atmosf^rica,  a  favor  de  ciertas 
funciones  org&nicas  de  compensaci6n  (hiperglobulia  o  hiperhemoglobinuria  y  mayor 
frecuencia  de  la  respiracidn  y  del  pulso)  y  a  favor  de  un  aumento  del  combustible 
(alimentos). 

Por  otra  parte  parece  demostrado: 

I.  Que  en  la  altiplanicie  de  Bogot4  la  nutrici6n  siifre  un  retardo  el  cual  se  revela: 

1.  Por  un  descenso  de  la  cifra  media  de  la  temperatura  humana. 

2.  Por  una  insuficiente  tran8formaci6n  de  los  materiales  azoados  en  el  organismo, 
insuficiencia  que  se  traduce  a  su  tumo. 

(a)  En  una  disminucidn  de  la  relaci<Sn  entre  el  &zoe  de  la  urea  y  el  &zoe  total. 

(b)  En  un  aumento  del  fndice  de  imperfecci6n  ureog^ca  o  de  los  icidos  grasos. 

(c)  En  un  aumento  de  los  t^minos  intermedios  de  transformaci6n  de  los  ndcleo- 
proteidos  (bases  pdricas)  a  expensas  del  t^rmino  final  de  estas  miiimaa  transformacionee 
(&cido  6rico). 

La  relaci6n  que  he  encontrado  entre  este  iUtimo  fen6meno  y  los  diferentes  grades  de 
nutrici6n  me  ha  inducido  a  proponer  un  nuevo  coeficiente  urinario  cuya  explicaci6n 
detallada  se  encuentra  en  diferentes  capftulos  de  este  trabajo. 

(d)  En  un  aumento  de  la  cifra  del  Az  indeterminado. 

II.  Este  retardo  de  la  nutrici6n  no  se  debe  a  ima  disminuci6n  de  combustible  porque, 
adem&s  de  que  se  encuentra  tanto  en  las  clases  pobres  como  en  las  clases  acomodadas, 
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ana  cantidad  normal  de  &zoe  en  las  orinas,  se  ve  por  los  aniliais  que  hice  de  loe 
principioe  alimenticios,  que  6sto8  son  por  lo  menos  tan  ricos  en  nuestra  altiplanicie 
como  en  la  zona  templada. 

Pero  esto  no  excluye  el  que  en  las  clases  no  acomodadas  pueda  tener  influencia  la 
insuficiencia  de  la  alimentaci6n  y  el  uso  de  la  chicha,  bebida  que  parece  ejercer  una 
acci6n  depresora  sobre  la  nutrici6n  general. 

III.  La  causa  de  este  retardo  es  probablemente  una  deficiencia  oi^g^ca  en  la 
elaboraci6n  de  loe  fermentoe  encaigadoe  de  veiificar  el  metabolismo  celular,  especial- 
mente  de  oxidasas.  Y  como  se  sabe  que  estoe  fermentoe  son  elaborados  por  distdntas 
gl&ndulas  del  organismo,  pudidramoe  decir  en  otras  palabras:  insuficiencia  poliglan* 
dular  a  este  respecto. 

IV.  Todas  estas  manifestaciones  de  un  retardo  en  la  nutTici6ny  parecen  mis  bien 
aumentar  que  disminuir  con  la  altura,  como  se  ve  por  la  comparaci6n  de  las  observa- 
ciones  tomadas  en  Bogota  y  en  Tunja,  ciudades  de  altunus  un  poco  diferentes. 

Pero^  cu4I  ee  la  causa  eficiente  de  esta  deficiencia  orgdnica? 

El  problema  es  demasiado  diffcil  para  poderle  dar  actualmente  una  soIuci6n  y 
serfa  petulancia  pretender  hacer  mis  que  formular  teorias  mis  o  menos  aceptables  y 
dejar  que  otros  le  den  la  soluci6n  satisfactoria. 

Alguuas  consideraciones  me  inducen  a  creer  que  la  causa  en  cuesti6n  tiene  una 
relaci6n  con  la  zona  en  que  vivimos,  entre  ellas  la  observacidn  hecba  por  todo  viajero 
de  la  depre8i6n  volitiva  de  la  apatfa  muscular  de  los  habitantes  de  la  zona  inter- 
tropical. 

Pero^  cuil  es  esa  causa?    Teorlas  y  teorfas  pueden  emitirse. 

Quizi  no  deje  de  tener  alguna  infiuencia  la  pobreza  de  nuestra  alimentaci6n  en 
albuminoideos  animales  asf  como  lo  sedentario  de  nuestra  vida;  aunque  esto  Ultimo 
puede  ser  mis  bien  efecto  que  causa. 

Algunoe  creen  que  la  falta  del  cambio  de  estaciones,  la  constante  repetici6n  de 
una  misma  Bensaci6n,  enerva  los  sentidos  e  infiuye  sobre  la  nutrici6n  general,  a  la 
manera  que  una  luz  igualmente  coloreada  acaba  por  producir  perturbaciones  visuales 
e  inte]e  .'tuales  o  que  la  repetici6n  del  mismo  maujar  que  no  se  cambia  acaba  por 
producir  perturbaciones  digestivas. 

En  alguna  otra  parte  he  leldo  la  teork  de  que  la  tierra  en  su  movimiento  de  rotaci6n 
acumula  mayor  cantidad  de  icido  carb6nico  en  el  ecuador,  lo  cual  parece  encontrar 
una  confirmaci<Sn  en  la  diferencia  de  icido  carlxSnico,  a  favor  de  los  tnSpicoe,  si  se 
comparan  anilisis  (como  loe  del  Profesor  Lewy  practicadoe  en  Bogotd)  de  la  atmdik 
fera  intertropical  con  los  de  la  zona  templada. 

Si  esto  es  asf,  quizi  pudiera  este  fen6meno  damos  la  explicacidn  de  porqu^  la  vida 
v^etal  adquiere  mayor  robustez  en  los  tr6pico8  y  porque  las  razas  animales  degeneran 
allf. 

"Porque  el  icido  carb6nico/'  segdn  Bobor,  Hasselbaalch  y  EIrogh,  *' infiuye  sobre 
las  oxidaciones  oiginicas  aun  dentro  de  los  Ifmites  fisiol6gicos."  ^'Es/'  dice  Burder- 
man,  ''un  depresor  morboso/'  y  pudiera  ser,  por  su  exceso  entre  nosotros,  lo  que 
Luciani  llama  ''acciones  permanentee  que  producen  retardos  en  la  nutrici6n." 

Finalmente,  ^debemos  considerar  como  consecuencia,  o  mis  bien  como  causa  inme- 
diata  de  esta  insuficiente  elaboraci6n,  la  disminuci6n  de  la  superficie  hemogl6bica, 
o  sea  la  disminuci6n  del  ndmero  de  gl6bulo8  rojos  sin  aumento  de  la  carga  hemo- 
globfnica? 

i'  lene  el  enrarecimiento  del  aire  infiuencia  sobre  el  retardo  de  nuestras  combus- 
tiones?  La  respuesta  categ6rica  es  demasiado  diffcil,  pero  se  pueden  hacer  algunas 
anotaoiones  al  rededor  de  ella. 

Parece  por  una  parte  demostrado,  en  estudios  experimentales  hechos  por  distintos 
autores,  que  a  medida  que  se  asciende  hay  una  hiperglobulia  o  hiperhemoglobinuria 
compensadora  del  enrarecimiento  del  aire. 

Por  otra  parte,  otras  observaciones  hechas  en  la  zona  t6rrida,  concuerdan  con 
las  mfas  en  esta  falta  de  compensaci6n. 
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En  efecto,  el  Dr.  Job6  G.  Hernandez  de  Caracas  *  encontr6  en  aquella  ciudad, 
893  metroe  Bobre  el  nivel  del  mar,  un  promedio  en  25  individuoe  de  3,840,000  gl6bulo6 
rojos  por  milimetro  ctibico. 

Cuatro  afio6  despu^,  el  Dr.  Joi^  Vargas  encontr6  en  Bogota  en  33  obeervacionee 
un  promedio  muy  eemejante  al  mfo  y  anot6  la  relaci6n  entre  sub  obeervaciones  y  las 
de  Del  Rfo  sobre  disminucidn  de  la  urea,  asf  como  el  descenso  de  la  temperatura 
humana  en  Bogoti. 

Esta  falta  de  compensacidn  trae  como  consecuencia  un  aporte  menor  de  ox(geno 
y  por  consiguiente,  una  disminuci6n  de  las  oxidaciones. 

Pero  recu^ese  que  los  autores  que  ban  encontrado  la  compensaci6n  ban  experi- 
mentado  en  individuos  sometidos  por  corto  tdempo  a  la  influencia  de  la  altuia  y  que 
en  extranjeros  reci^n  Uegadoe  a  nuestra  altiplanicie  ai  se  ba  encontrado  esta  com- 
pensaci6n. 

Por  otra  parte,  tanto  los  estudios  de  los  doctores  Hemdndez  y  Vargas  como  los 
mfoe,  se  refieren  a  individuos  que  ban  vivido  la  mayor  parte  de  su  vidaien  la  altura 
o  al  menos  en  la  zona  t6rrida. 

Cualquiera  diria  que  no  se  cumple  en  nosotros  esta  ley  fisioldgica  puesto  que 
falta  la  compensaci6n  de  que  bablo;  pero  compensad&n  que  implica  en  este  caso 
hiperfunei&a — quiere  decir  aumento  de  trabajo  y  el  aumento  de  trabajo  trae  consigo 
el  cansancio  precoz.  ^No  podrfa  suceder  que  a  la  maneracomo  el  coraz6n  se  fatiga 
mis  fdcilmente  en  las  grandes  alturas,  pudiera  venir  tambi^n  una  hipofunci6n  de 
los  6rganos  bematopoieicos,  bajo  la  influencia  prolongada  de  un  aire  enrarecido? 

Ademis  el  oxigeno  es  un  gran  excitante  de  las  funciones  de  nutrici6n  como  lo 
prueban  sus  excelentes  resultados  y  los  del  aire  puro  en  los  enfermos  con  hiponu- 
trici6n.  De  aquf  que  no  861o  las  oxidaciones  se  encuentren  disminufdas  en  nosotros, 
sine  casi  todas  las  reacciones  del  metabolismo. 

Abora  bien:  existe  en  la  zona  templada,  por  lo  menos  durante  medio  aflo  una 
doble  condici6n  que  bace  la  atm6sfera  mucho  mis  densa:  haja  temperatura  y  bajo 
nivel  Bobre  el  mar.  Mientras  que  en  nuestra  zona  tropical  bay  una  condici6n  per- 
manente  de  encarecimiento:  en  las  regiones  frfas  por  la  altura  y  en  las  partes  bajas 
por  el  calor. 

He  ahf,  en  mi  concepto,  una  posible  influencia  favorable  del  cambio  de  estaciones, 
sobre  las  funciones  del  metabolismo  celular. 

Esta  diferencia  en  la  accividad  del  metabolismo  explica  por  qu6  se  siente  menos 
intense  el  frfo  en  las  zonas  templadas — aun  con  estados  bigrom^tricos  i'Tuales  y  con 
temperaturas  mis  bajas — y  por  qu^,  utilizindose  mejor  los  principles  alimenticios 
se  ve  mis  vida  en  los  individuos  atln  con  mis  pequefias  cantidades  de  alimentos. 

En  todo  case  el  hecho  de  la  insuficiente  nutrici6n  entre  nosotros  parece  demos- 
trado;  falta  buscar  la  explicaci6n  y  probarla  expenmentalmente. 

Pero  entre  tanto  algo  puede  hacerse  para  remediar  el  mal: 

1.  Dar  grande  importancia  a  la  educaci6n  fisica  de  los  niiios,  porque,  como  dice 
Bedict,  ''el  trabajo  muscular  es  un  estimulo,  no  s61o  inmediato  sino  sostenido  de  la 
actividad  celular"  y  dar  la  preferencia  a  aquellos  ejercicios  que  desarrollan  la  capa- 
cidad  toricica. 

2.  Luchar  contra  cl  uso  de  la  cbicba. 

3.  Quitar  de  la  mente  del  pueblo  la  idea  de  que  la  came  es  peijudidal  para  el 
hombre  sano,  a  fin  de  bacer  la  alimentaci6n  mis  rica  en  albuminoideos  animales  que 
son  un  gran  estimulo  de  la  nutrici6n  general. 

U.  G.  Heni&ndes.    The  N amber  of  the  red  cells.    Pan  American  Medical  Conggms,  1806. 
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INFLUENCIA  DE  LA  CHIGHA  SOBRE  EL  METABOUSMO  AZOADO. 

For  GALIXTO  TORRES  TJUASJl 

La  chicha  es  la  bebida  ordinaria  de  nueetro  pueblo;  es  una  espede  de  cerveza  que 
proviene  de  la  fermentaci6n  del  maiz  pero  hay  doe  drcunstacias  que  hacen  de  eUa 
una  bebida  iufinitamente  m&B  nociva  para  el  organiflmo  que  la  cerveza. 

Ee  la  primera  que  el  maiz  no  contiene  sino  menoe  de  la  mitad  de  la  glucoea  que 
enderra  la  cebada  y  la  segunda  que  es  muy  dif icil  deaarrollar  en  el  grano  el  fermento 
que  debe  trasformar  el  almid6n  en  azdcar.  For  eetaa  razonee,  la  industria  ha  tenido 
que  apelar  a  on  procedimiento  tan  laigo  que  convierte  la  fermentaci6n  en  una  ver- 
dadera  putre£acd6n;  puee  ademiis  del  alcohol  tienen  tiempo  de  deaarroUarse  otraa 
auBtancias  mucho  m^  nocivaa  que  68te. 

Debemos  al  ilustre  profeeor  colombiano  Dr.  Liborio  Zerda,  el  primero  y  m&s  com- 
pleto  estudio  de  loe  diversoa  productoe  de  f ennentaci6n  a  que  da  lugar  el  procedimiento 
que  hoy  ae  emplea  para  la  preparaci6n  de  la  chicha. 

"Este  eetudio  lo  hizo  el  Dr.  Zerda  hace  ya  cercade20  afioe  y  aunque,"  aegfin  lo 
hace  notar  muy  juidoeamente  el  Dr.  Fablo  Garcia  Medina,'  "en  eate  espado  de 
tiempo  la  quimica  biol^ca  ha  hecho  grandee  adelantos  y  modificado  muchas  teoriaa, 
fu^  eete  trabajo  tan  complete,  priv6  en  ^  un  criterio  tan  seguro  y  un  m^todo  tan 
riguroeamente  dentifico  que  hoy  parece  hecho  a  la  luz  de  eeoe  adeUmtos. " 

Ee  en  el  dltimo  perfodo  de  la  fermentaci6n  de  la  chicha,  periodo  que  puede  llamaise 
de  putre{acc]6n,  cuando  se  deaarrolla  una  tomaina  que  encontr6  el  Dr.  Zerda. 

£1  Dr.  F.  J.  Tapia  lo  ha  demoetrado  de  una  manera  muy  sencilla.  Toma  un  poco 
de  maiz,  sufidentemente  reblandeddo  para  que  pueda  formarse  lo  que  se  ha  llamado 
masato,  cuyo  verdadero  olor  esti  casi  oculto  per  el  de  los  Uteres  que  ee  desarrollan 
flimult^neamente.  Calentando  eete  mazato,  de  manera  que  los  Uteres  se  evaporen, 
queda  una  maaa  de  olor  ptitrido  intenao  como  de  cad&ver  en  deecompo6id6n,  lo  cual 
da  una  idea  de  laa  diveraaa  alteradones  que  aufriri  el  maiz  durante  eate  tiltimo  periodo 
de  verdadera  putrefacci6n. 

He  aqui  la  compodcidn  de  la  chicha,  al  terminarae  eeta  fermentaddn,  aog^  lea 
anAlimw  del  Dr.  ZSerda: 


Oramot. 

Almid6n 10.80 

Materiaa   azoadaa 6.27 

Glicerina 7.70 

Acdte  que  contiene  la  auatanda 
t6xica L«0 


Oramos. 

Alcohol 65.00 

Addolictico 4.30 

Otros&ddoe 1.86 

Azdcar  (aacaroea,  glucoaa  y  azdcar 
invertida) 10.65 

Pero  la  chicha  asi  compuesta  no  ae  da  al  conaumo  aino  mezclada  con  agua  y  miel, 
con  lo  cual  ae  forma  un  liquido  que  por  aufrir  la  fermentad6n  alcoh61ica  viene  a 
quedar  con  mayor  cantidad  de  alcohol  que  el  primero  pero  con  mucho  menoe  auatandaa 
nutritivaa. 

En  tree  litroe  de  chicha  que,  m&s  o  menoa,  oonaume  un  trabajador  de  la  aabana  de 
Bogota,  hay  340  gramoa  de  alcohol  es  decir  como  ai  tomara  media  botella  de  aguardiente 
m^  una  gran  cantidad  de  loa  elementoe  t6xicoe  propioe  de  la  chicha. 

Laa  alteradones  eapedalea  que  produce  la  chicha  en  el  oigamamo,  eetudiadaa  por 
el  Dr.  Joa6  Gromez  ^  alteradones  diatintaa  de  laa  del  alcoholiamo  ordinario,  y  que 
son  caai  id^nticaa  a  laa  de  la  pelagra;  los  experimentoa  practicadoa  por  el  Dr.  Zerda 
en  animalea  y  el  anijliaia  miamo  de  la  chicha,  me  hideron  penaar  que  eata  bebida 
puede  tener  alguna  influencia  inmediata  en  el  retardo  de  la  nutrid6n  de  nueatzo 
pueblo  de  la  altiplanide. 

Con  el  objeto  de  investigar  eata  influencia  me  dirigi  al  Miniaterio  de  la  Guerra  para 
aolidtar  que  ae  puaieran  a  mi  diapoaici6n  seia  individuoe  de  tropa  y  tuve  la  fortuna 

1  SesloiiM  Qientmoas  del  oentenarlo  de  Colombia.  19ia  *  loeA  Oomes,  el  alifcihtomo. 
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de  ser  debidamente  atendido  tanto  por  el  Sefior  MiiUBtro  como  por  el  Sr.  Goronel 
Balcizar,  Jefe  de  la  Guarnici6n  de  Tunja,  y  por  el  Dr.  Acevedo,  ofidal  de  aanidad 
de  la  misma,  quienee  contribuyeron  en  gran  manera  a  que  loe  experiment06  se  llevann 
a  cabo  con  absoluta  preci0i6n. 

En  la  dnica  parte  en  donde  estos  ensayoe  pueden  llevarse  a  cabo  con  la  absoluta 
exactitud  que  el  caao  requiere,  es  en  el  cuartel  donde  los  sujetoe  estdn  sometidoB  a  una 
rigurosa  diBciplina  y  por  conaiguiente  observan  exactamente  el  r^^en  y  las  instnic- 
donee  bajo  la  vigilanda  de  bus  superiores. 

Parahacer  mis  investigaciones  emplee  un  m6todo  semejante  al  que  emple6  el  Profesor 
Maillard  en  el  ej^rcito  francos,  cuando  e6tudi6  la  influencia  del  vino  sobre  la  excreci6n 
del  &zoe  y  del  fdeforo. 

Elegf  seis  sujetos  bien  conformados,  en  buen  estado  de  salud  y  entregados  a  su  vida 
ordinaria  de  cuartel. 

Todos  se  sometieron  a  un  regimen  constante  que  observaron  cada  uno  seis  dfas,  dividi- 
doe  ^stos  seis  dfas  en  dos  perfodoe  de  a  tree:  en  el  segundo  perfodo  agregaron  a  su 
alimentaci6n  200  c.  c.  de  chicha  al  almuerzo  y  otros  200  a  la  comida. 

Gomo  por  lo  demis  el  regimen  era  exactamente  el  mismo,  las  variaciones  que  se 
observaran  en  este  dltimo  perfodo  representarfan  la  influencia  de  la  chicha  en  la  elimi- 
naci6n  urinaria;  pero  como  esta  bebida  tiene  cierta  cantidad  de  materialee  azoadoe 
los  individuos  ingerfan  6sto8  en  mayor  proporci6n,  dato  que  debe  tenerse  en  cuenta  al 
hacer  la  comparaci6n  de  los  promedios. 

Como  era  impoeible  practicar  seis  andlisis  de  orinas  completas  en  menoe  de  cuatro  o 
cinco  dfas,  resolvf,  para  que  no  se  produjera  una  fermentaci6n  de  las  orinas  que  altera- 
rfa  los  resultados,  dividir  los  sujetos  en  dos  grupos,  cada  uno  de  los  cuales  se  aometi6 
diirante  los  seis  dfas  al  mismo  regimen  no  s61o  alimenticio  sine  de  ejercicios  (estos  eran 
los  ordinaries  del  cuartel  sin  salir  al  terreno). 

El  r^<]:imen  alimenticio  era  el  siguiente,  es  decir  casi  el  ordinario  del  cuartel: 

Desayuno:  Agua  de  panela,  300  c.  c;  pan  de  munici6n,  90  gramos.  Almuerzo: 
Sopa,  1.500  c.  c;  came,  60  gramos;  pan,  45pramos.  Comida:  Mazamorra,  1.500  c.  c; 
came,  60  gramos;  papas,  960  gramos;  panela,  90  gramos.  Lo  que  da  por  dfa  y  por  in- 
dividuo  las  siguientes  cantidades  de  matenales  utilizables: 


AlimoBtos. 

Canti- 
dadespor 
hombre. 

1 

Ifaterias     ^ 

protdcas.    "'•««• 

1 

Hidratos 

de 
carboDO. 

Panela 

Qramot. 
110 
135 
130 
150 
060 

99.00 

Pan. 

8.70 
22.32 
1ft.  76 
l&OO 

0.19 

28.85 

5.00 

9.60 

75.20 

Carne 

Hafz 

2.85 

Panes  

192.00 

Total 

54.87 

89.14 

368.85 

Estoe  c&lculos  han  side  deducidos  de  mis  andHsis  personalea  de  alimentos,  cuyoe 
resultados  son  casi  id^nticos  a  los  de  Band  y  a  loe  de  Alquier. 

Si  se  quiere  conocer  la  cantidad  de  energfa  puesta  a  dispoeicidn  del  organismo  por 
esta  racidn,  hay  que  multiplicar  cada  uno  de  eetoe  elementoe  por  los  coeficientee  calo- 
rfflcos:  he  aquf  el  valor  de  la  raci6n: 

Materiaa proteicas 64.37X4.4«    283.23 

Grasas 39.14X9.4»    367.92 

Hidratos  da  carbono 368.85X4.1—1,612.29 

Total,  de  calorfas 2, 163. 44 
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Loe  anilisis  de  las  orinas  han  aido  practicados  por  los  mismos  procedimientos  y  con 
las  mirnnas  precauciones  de  loe  anilisis  del  estudio  sobre  NutriMn  en  Bogotd, 

Loe  cuadros  que  se  ver&n  en  s^:iiida  representan  para  cada  individuo  el  promedio  de 
loe  tres  an&lisis  de  cada  perfodo  y  al  fin  de  cada  serie  de  cuadros  se  encontrar&n  loe  doe 
promedioB  genendes  que  servuin  de  comparaci6n:  el  del  perfodo  de  ab8tenci6n  de 
chicha  y  el  del  perfodo  de  chicha. 

Las  orinas  fueron  recogidas  con  todas  las  precauciones  necesarias  para  impedir  la 
fermentacidn  amoniacal  y  adem&s,  para  mayor  seguridad  se  medfa  la  acidez  tanto  a  su 
llegada  al  Laboratorio  como  en  el  momento  del  anAlisis;  este  se  principiaba  por  aquellas 
eiutancias  mis  f&ciles  de  descomponer. 

Periodo  de  ahstencidn  de  chicha — eliminaMn  del  dzoe. 


N4in. 


Aikos 

de 

edad. 


Tem- 


Pulso. 


plra- 
oftoiMB. 


Densi- 


Volu- 


dadde   "*;•«* 


AddM  ea  H. 


Por 
Utio. 


En  34 


iiM  total. 


Por 
Utro. 


En  34 
horas. 


1 

3. 

a. 

4, 

i. 


30.6 
36.6 
36.7 
36.5 
36.9 
37.0 


1,015 
1,010 
1,016 
1,012 
1,014 
1,016 


2,900 
2,800 
2,450 
3,300 
3,150 
29,602 


0.027 
.013 
.022 
.021 
.021 
.023 


0.78 
.036 
.OM 
.060 
.066 
.068 


4.13 
2.06 
2.94 
3.33 
3.80 
4. 10 


11.96 

5.n 

7.20 
10.00 
11  07 
12.09 


Amonlaoo 
y4cidos 


N4m. 


For 
litros. 


1. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
6. 

e. 


En  24 
boras. 


0.24      0.70 
.20        .66 


.20 
.27 
.23 
.20 


.40 

.m 

.72 
.59 


Urea. 


Per 
Utro. 


4.86 
3.43 
4.86 
4.71 
5.10 
4.00 


En  24 
horas. 


13.98 
9.60 
11.81 
15.54 
16.06 
14.46 


Purinas 

total«s  (en 

4cido4rioo). 


Por 
Utro. 


0.44 
.41 
.55 
.45 
.45 
.42 


En  24 
horas. 


1.27 
1.16 
1.50 
1.48 
1.45 
1.34 


Acido  Moo. 


Por 
Utro. 


0.31 
.33 
.32 
.11 
.30 
.18 


Bases  pl^rJcas 
(enxanttaia). 


En  24  I    Por 
horas.  I  Utro. 

I 


0.90  O.Wi9 
.64  I  .081 
.82 
.36 


.53 


.104 
.151 
.114 
.109 


En  24 
horas. 


0.171 
.179 
.255 
.508 
.359 
.322 


Acido 
fosfdrico. 


Por 
Utro. 


0.90 
.60 
.60 
.45 
.50 
.80 


En  24 
horas. 


3.61 
1.68 
1.47 
1.49 
1.58 
3.86 


Feriodo  de  aheUnddn  de  chicha- 


eliminaci&n  del  dzoe  y  relaci&n  delf6sforo  al  dzoe 
{Cuadrol). 


N6mero8. 


Aioe  amoniacal 

Asoadelaurea 

Asoe  Acido  drioo 

Asoe  de  las  bases  pdricas 

Aioe  pdrico  total 

Part,  del  As.  amoniacal  por  100  de  Asoe  total 

Part,  del  As.  de  la  urea  por  100  de  &soe  total 

Part,  del  As.  del  Acido  por  100  de  Arlco  total 

Part,  del  Ax.  de  las  bases  ptb-Icas,  por  100  de  &soe 

total 

Part,  del  As.  pdrioo  total,  por  100  do  Asoe  total. 

Fraccidnde  As.determinadopor  100 , 

Fraoddnde  As.indeterminadoporlOO 

Anhldrfdo  fosfdrico 

Fdsforo  de  los  fosfatoa 

Relacidn  ponderal 

Ralacidn  atdmlca 


0.58 

6.41 

.30 

.063 

11.95 

4.85 

52.89 

2.61 

.53 
3.13 
60.87 
39.13 
3.61 
.93 
12.85 
28.4 


0.46 

3.31 

.31 

.065 

5.77 

7.80 

57.37 

8.64 

1.13 

4.76 
60.03 
30.07 

1.49 
.65 

8.88 
12.8 


0.39 
5.93 


7.20 

5.36 

83.33 

4.55 

1.29 

5.84 

93.42 

6.58 

1.47 

.64 

11.25 

34.9 


0.73 

7.36 

.13 

.185 

10.99 

6.64 

66.05 

1.09 

1.68 
3.77 

75.46 

34.54 

1.49 

.65 

16.91 

37.4 


0.59 

7.51 

.31 

.131 

11.97 

4.97 

65.36 

1.75 

1.18 
7.93 

73.16 

38.84 

1.58 

.60 

17.35 

85.8 


0.49 

6.75 

.18 

.118 

13.00 

4.05 

56 

1.49 

.98 
3.47 
60.53 
39.48 
3.36 
.63 
11.73 
35.9 
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Periodo  de  ehieha — eliminaMn  del  dxoe  y  de  purina. 


Afios 

Tem- 

Pobo. 

Res- 
pint- 
Clones. 

Demi. 

Voln- 

Addestnb. 

AaoetotaL 

Ntim. 

edad. 

dadde 
laotlna. 

men  on 

24 
boras. 

For 
Utro. 

En  24 
bona. 

For 
Utio. 

En  24 
boras. 

24 
22 
21 
21 
22 
22 

36.2 
36.4 
36.5 
36.6 
86.3 
36.7 

88 
82 
^        72 
76 
76 
74 

20 
17 
18 
19 
19 
20 

1,008 
1,010 
1,014 
1,011 
1,014 
1,012 

2,100 
3,240 

2,900 

3,000 

0.018 
.021 
.022 
.026 
.021 
.024 

0.065 
.068 
.066 
.065 
.067 
.072 

3.81 
2.86 
4.44 
4.84 
4.20 
4.00 

11.81 

9  15 

13.40 

14  Oft 

15.44 

13.80 

NOm. 

yAddos 

Una. 

Pnrinastota- 

lesenieido 

ttrioo. 

leldottnco. 

Bases  jpArl- 

cas(ni 

zantina). 

ieldota. 
fdrieo. 

For 
Utro. 

En  24 
bons. 

Pot 
Utio. 

En  24 
boras. 

For 
Utio. 

En  24 
boras. 

For 
Utro. 

En  24 
boras. 

For 
litro. 

En  24 
boras. 

For 
Utio. 

En  24 
bono. 

1 

0.21 
.31 
.44 
.58 
.48 
.24 

0.65 
1.00 
1.83 
1.68 
1.53 
.72 

5.71 
S.48 

5.14 
5.57 
4.80 
5.00 

16.03 
11.11 
15.42 
16.15 
15.36 
15.00 

a  42 
.45 
.22 
.46 
.48 
.44 

1.80 
1.45 
.66 
1.33 
1.53 
1.32 

a28 
.19 
.11 
.26 
.18 

IS 

a87 
.62 
.33 
.75 
.68 

0.063 
.118 
.048 
.091 
.091 

.132 

0.195 
.382 
.145 
.201 
.291 
.396 

0.70 
.60 
.40 
.40 
.80 
.90 

2.17 

2 

1.94 

8 

1.20 

4 

1.2D 

5 

2.56 

6 

2.70 

Periodo  de  ekicha — Repartieidn  del  dtoe  y  relaciSn  del/de/oro  al  dgoe. 


NOmeros. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

'■o*«i»nonl«oal.. , 

0.64 
7.49 
.26 
.070 
.330 
11.81 
4.57 
03.42 
2.20 
.593 
2.793 
70.78 
29.22 
2.17 
.94 
12.56 
27.8 

0.82 
5.19 
.20 
.139 
.339 
9.15 
8.96 
56.72 
2.21 
1.508 
3.718 
69.39 
30.61 
1.94 
.85 
10.76 
23.8 

1.09 

7.19 

.11 

.053 

.163 

13.40 

8.13 

53.73 

.82 

.395 

1.21 

74.07 

25.93 

1.20 

.52 

25.77 

57.00 

1.38 
7.54 
.25 
.072 
.322 
14.04 
9.83 
53.53 
1.85 
.513 
2.36 
65.72 
34.28 
1.20 
.52 
27.88 
60.6 

1.26 

7.17 

.10 

.106 

.296 

18.44 

9.37 

53.34 

1.41 

.790 

2.20 

64.91 

35.09 

2.56 

1.12 

12.00 

26.57 

0.60 

.  k  loe  de  la  urea 

7.07 

.  Lioe  del  Acldo  Orioo 

.15 

.  hioe  de  las  bases  pdrlcas 

.263 

^coepOrioototal 

.413 

,  Lioo  total 

13.80 

Parte  del  &ioe  amonlaoal  por  100  de  AsT 

4.23 

Parte  del  &ioe  de  la  urea  por  100  de  AxT 

51.23 

Parte  del  Aioe  del  4rido  t&loo  por  100  de  AxT     

1.09 

Parte  del  &ioe  de  las  bases  pdi^cas  por  100  de  Asf 

Parte  del  &ioe  pArlco  total  por  100  do  AsT 

1.18 
2.27 

Fraocidn  de  kxoe  determiniKlo 

57.73 

42.27 

AnhJdrido  fosfdrioo 

2.70 

Fdsforo  delos  fosfatos 

1.18 

Uelacidn  ponderal 

11.69 

Relarldn  al<)mioa 

25.9 

PROMBDIOS. 


I.  Perfodo    de    abstenci^n    de 

chicha: 

DeDfiidad 1. 013 

Volumen  en  24  horas  (c.  c.) .      2. 926 

Acidez 061 

Azoe  total 10.41 

Amonlaco  y  dcidoe  arnina- 

doB 70 

Urea 13.20 

Puiinas  totales 1.32 

Acido  tirico 67 

Basespdricas^ 270 


Periodo    de     ab8tenci6n    de 

chicha — Oontinda: 

Anhidrido  foef 6rico 1. 87 

Azoe  amoniacal 58 

Azoe  de  la  urea 6.16 

Azoe  del  ^ido  tirico 25 

Azoe  de  las  bases  ptiricas. .        .  161 

Azoe  ptirico  total 41 

Parte  del   &zoe  amoniacal 

por  100  de  &zoe  total 5.57 

Parte  del  izoe  da  la  urea 

por  100  de  &soe  total 59.03 
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FROMBDiOQ — contint&a. 


I.  Period  o    de    abetenci6n    de 

chicha — Continda: 
Parte  del  &zoe  ^do  tirico 

por  100  de  &zoe  total 2.04 

Parte  del  &zoe  de  las  basee 
pdricas  por  100  de  &zoe 

total 1.06 

Parte  del  izoe  ptirico  total 

por  100  de  &zoe  total 3.09 

Fracci6n  de  &zoe  detenni- 

nado  por  100 67. 64 

Fracci6ii  de  &zoe  indeter- 

minado  por  100 32.36 

Fdeforo  de  los  fosfatos 81 

Relaci6n  ponderal 12. 85 

Relaci6n  at6mica 1:28. 5 

Indice  de  imperfecci6n  tirog6- 

nica 8.71 

Indice  de  transformacidn  de  los 
ndcleo  proteidoe 60.09 

II.  Perfodo  de  chicha: 

Denaidad 1.  Oil 

Volumen  en  24  horas 3. 076 

Acidez 065 

Azoe  total 12.60 

Amonfaco  y   icidos  ami- 

nadoe 1.15 

Urea 14.84 

Purinaa  totales 1. 26 

Acido  tirico 60 

Bases  pikicas 30 


II.  Periodo    de    chicha — Gon- 

tinda: 

Anhidrido  fofl{6rico 

Ajsoe  amoniac&l 

Azoe  de  la  urea 

Azoe  del  ^ido  tirico 

Azoe  de  las  bases  ptiricas. 

Azoe  p<kico  total 

Parte  del  6zoe  amoniacal 

por  100  de  &zoe  total. . . 
Parte  del  izoe  de  la  urea 

por  100  de  &zoe  total — 
Parte  del  4zoe  del  &cido 

drico  por  100  de  izoe 

total 

Parte  del  dzoe  de  las  bases 

pdricas  por  100  de  &zoe 

total 

Parte  del  izoe  ptirico  total 

por  100  de  4zoe  total — 
Fracci6n  de  &zoe  determi- 

nado  por  100 

Fraccidn  de  4zoe  indeter- 

minado  por  100 

Fdsforo  de  los  fosiatos 

Relaci6n  ponderal 

Relaci6n  at6mica 

Indice  de  imperfecci^n  urog^nica 

Indice  de  transformaci^n  de  los 

ndcleo  proteidos 


1.96 
.96 

6.93 
.20 
.11 
.31 


66 

1.59 

.87 

2.46 

64.85 

35.15 
.86 
15.06 
33.34 
10.20 

57.92 


DEDUCCIONE8    DE    LOS  PROMEDIOS. 

Comparando  los  promedios,  de  los  dos  perlodos  vemos  que  hay  en  los  segundoe  ( j>erlodo 
de  chicha)  con  relaci6n  a  los  primeroe,  no  dando  mayor  importancia  a  la  pequefia  baja 
de  temperatura: 

Una  disminuci6n  de  la  densidad  de  la  orina,  de  la  acidez,  del  &cido  drico,  del  &zoe 
de  la  urea  en  relacidn  con  el  4zoe  total;  del  dzoe  del  ^ido  drico,  y  del  de  las  bases 
puricas  con  relaci6n  al  dzoe  total,  del  4zoe  determinado  y  del  Indice  de  trasformacidn 
de  los  ndcleos  proteidos. 

Un  aumento:  del  volumen  de  la  orina,  del  4zoe  total,  del  amonfaco,  de  las  bases 
puricas,  del  anhidrido  fosfdrico,  del  dzoe  amoniacal  con  relacidn  al  dzoe  total,  y  de  la 
imperfeccidn  urog^nica. 

Nada  mis  elocuente  que  estos  resultados  para  establecer  la  conclusidn  franca,  de 
que  la  chicha  produce  una  inhibicidn  sobre  los  procesos  nutritivoe. 

Esta  influenda  retardante,  quiz&  no  sea  debida  al  alcohol  i)or  la  pequefia  cantidad 
que  ingirieron  los  sujetos  de  mis  experimentos,  porque  no  se  verificaron  los  cambios 
en  el  pulso  y  en  la  respiracidn  que  producen  pequeflas  cantidadas  de  alcohol,  y 
porque  el  Profesor  Maillard  tuvo  que  concluir  un  trabajo  semejante  al  mlo,  con  el 
dicho  vulgar  de  que  un  vaso  de  vino  no  hace  dafio. 

No  sucede  lo  nusmo  con  el  vaso  de  chicha,  la  caal  debe  muy  probablemente  su 
accidn  retardante  sobre  la  nutricidn,  a  la  tomaina  descubierta  por  el  Dr.  Zerda  y  que 
a  la  manera  del  fdsforo  del  dxido  de  carbono,  del  arsdnico,  de  la  morfina,  etc., 
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determina  variaciones  inmediatas  en  el  fundonamiento  qufmico  nonnal  del  organiamo 
en  l08  procesos  de  nutarici6n  general,  y  por  consig^ente,  en  las  excresiones  urinarias 
en  partdcular. 

No  tengo  la  pretena6n  de  creer  que  mis  resultadoe  sean  de  una  inf  alibilidad  absoluta, 
pero  sf  que  los  experimentoe  han  ddo  hechoe  con  el  mia  escrupuloeo  cuidado  y  por  los 
mejores  procedimientos  hasta  hoy  conoddos. 

Es  esta  una  pnieba  m4B  de  que  la  diicha  es  un  veneno  y  de  que  el  Gobiemo  debe 
propender  por  cuantos  medios  est^n  a  su  alcance  para  impedir  su  uao. 

Si  es  verdad  que  todos  los  ej6rdtos  usan  el  alcohol  a  dosis  moderadas  como  alimento 
energ^tico  (el  aguardiente  en  Rusia,  el  vino  en  Francia  y  Espafia,  la  cerveza  en  Ale- 
mania,  etc.)  deberfa  elegirse  para  nuestros  soldados  una  diicha  en  que  la  fermentaci6n 
no  Uegara  al  estado  de  putrefacci6n  a  que  generalmente  llega,  o  una  cerveza  barata. 
De  esta  manera  el  cuartel  serfa  una  escuela  para  ensefiarles  a  los  hombres  de  nuestro 
pueblo,  ya  que  no  a  dejar  la  bebida,  cosa  punto  menos  que  imposible,  al  menos  a 
cambiarla  por  una  menos  dafLosa  y  a  hacer  uso  de  otras  sustandas  alimenticias,  deri- 
vadas  tambi^n  del  malz,  pero  no  daflosas  como  la  chicha. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  this  paper  into  all 
the  complete  details  that  are  given.  He  brings  into  the  paper  evi- 
dence of  nutritive  retardation  in  the  highland  of  Bogota.  Body 
temperature  is  lower.  The  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  is  less.  The 
number  of  red  cells,  instead  of  being  increased,  as  it  is  stated  to  be 
in  the  highlands,  is  diminished  in  that  table-land  of  Bogota.  The 
pulse  is  somewhat  accelerated  and  the  respiration  also,  as  a  sort  of 
compensatory  respiratory  and  circulatory  function.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  diminution  of  exudation  of  nitrogen  and  the  utilization  of 
nitrogen  also.  He  believed  for  a  time  this  might  be  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  foods,  since  the  nitrogen  com- 
ponents of  foodstuffs  were  found  to  be  less  than  in  other  climates. 
He  found  that  this  was  not  so;  that  the  composition  of  foods  in  the 
table-land  of  Colombia  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  Temperate  Zones. 
As  a  side  issue,  but  working  in  the  same  direction,  he  investigated 
the  action  of  the  common  beverage  of  the  country,  chicha,  of  which 
he  spoke  when  the  question  of  pellagra  came  up,  and  he  finds  that 
this  chicha,  an  alcohoUc  beverage  from  the  fermentation  of  maize, 
exerts  also  evidently  a  retarding  action  upon  this  nutritive  fimction, 
which  he  thinks  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  ptomaine  it  was 
found  to  contain  by  one  of  his  colleagues. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  his  theory  of  this  retarding  function. 
One  of  his  points  (there  are  two)  I  imderstood  well.  He  believes, 
su^esting  without  giving  it  as  a  positive  opinion,  that  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  earth  increases  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Tropics,  thus  causing  this  retardation  of  nutritive 
function.  The  other  point  is  the  absence  of  seasonal  changes;  that 
is,  that  there  is  a  monotony  in  the  landscape,  a  monotony  in  every- 
thing about,  that  in  the  same  manner  there  is  a  monotony  of  light, 
a  monotony  of  sound,  which  may  produce  serious  disturbance  in 
the  nervous  system. 
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The  Ohaibman.  The  following  papers,  largely  previously  presented 
conference  papers,  have  been  courteously  submitted  to  Section  VIII 
by  their  writers.  As  a  matter  of  record  they  will  be  included  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  section : 

Tratamiento  de  la  coqueluche,  by  Rodolfo  Kraus. 

Ingerto  testicular,  by  Antonio  F.  Celesia. 

Vacunoterapia  de  la  conjuntivitis  granulosa,  by  E.  B.  Demaria, 
Salvador  Mazza,  y  Hector  Rebay. 

Tratamiento  de  las  apendicitis  agudas,  by  Enrique  J.  Corbellini. 

The  Ceuirman.  I  beg  to  state  that  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
authors  the  following  printed  pamphlets  have  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  through  Section  VIII: 

Investigaciones  sobre  el  cultivo  de  la  rabia  por  el  mfitodo  de  No- 
guchi,  by  R.  Kraus  and  B.  Barbara.  Las  Ciencias,  Libreria  y  Casa 
Editora  de  A.  Ouidi  Buffarini,  Buenos  Aires. 

El  carb6n  animal  en  la  terap^utica  y  en  la  higiene,  by  R.  Ejraus 
and  B.  Barbara.  Las  Ciencias,  Libreria  y  Casa  Editora  de  A.  Guidi 
Buffarini,  Buenos  Aires,  1915. 

Terap6utica  heterobacteriana,  by  R.  Ejraus  and  S.  Mazza.  Las 
Ciencias,  Libreria  y  Casa  Editora  de  A.  Ouidi  Buffarini,  Buenos  Aires, 
1914. 

Contribuci6n  al  estudio  del  tratamiento  operatorio  de  los  quistes 
imiloculares  voliuninosos  y  extrasinusales  del  maxilar  superior,  by 
Diogenes  Massa.  Talleree  Orifices  de  Juan  Perrotti,  Buenos  Aires, 
1915. 

Profilaxia  de  la  tifdidea  por  la  vacunaci6n  en  la  Repdblica  Argen- 
tina, by  Salvador  [Mazza.  Las  Ciencias,  Libreria  y  Casa  Editora  de 
A.  Ouidi  Buffarini,  Buenos  Aires,  1915. 

Adjournment  at  L20  p.  m. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  Vm. 

New  Ebbitt  Hotel, 
Mortday  afternoon,  January  S,  1916, 

Chairman,  J.  D.  Gate  wood. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock,  by  the  chairman. 

The  following  papers  were  presented: 

Changes  in  the  food  supply  and  their  relation  to  nutrition,  by 
Lafayette  B.  Mendel. 

A  safe  and  sane  milk  supply,  by  John  Weinzirl. 

Proyecto  de  ordenanza  reglamentaria  del  comercio  de  leche  de 
consumo  en  Buenos  Aires,  by  Ricardo  Sarmiento  Laspiur. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FOOD  SUPPLY  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  NUTRiriON. 

By  LAFAYETTE  B.  MENDEL, 

Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry ,  Sheffield  Scientific  School^  Yale  University. 

In  the  type  of  civilization  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  there  are  two  fundamental 
elements — ^supplies  of  food  energy  and  supplies  of  mechanical  energy.  Since,  at 
present,  partly  because  of  geographical  conditions,  these  do  not  necessarily  (or  even 
in  general)  occur  together,  there  is  a  third  essential  factor,  the  line  of  transport.* 

A  comprehensive  consideration  of  any  one  of  these  factors,  such  as  the  food  supply, 
can  not  be  completely  dissociated  from  its  relations  to  the  others.  The  development 
of  commerce  among  nations  having  adequate  means  of  communication  has,  for  exam- 
ple, rendered  the  distribution  of  food  materials  easy  and  developed  a  sense  of  security 
(under  normal  conditions)  against  failure  of  food  supplies.  The  growing  organiza- 
tion of  transportation  facilities  has  encouraged  the  introduction  of  dietary  changes 
never  thought  possible  or  even  contemplated  a  few  generations  ago.  Incidents 
associated  with  the  altered  distribution  of  wealth  have  improved  the  nutrition  as 
well  as  other  conditions  of  living  among  that  large  group  of  our  population  which  has 
been  termed  the  "healthier  well-to-do  classes." 

The  supply  of  food  energy  and  its  availability  where  needed  are  interrelated  closely 
with  a  variety  of  factors,  the  bearing  of  which  ujwn  the  problem  at  hand  is  not  always 
evident  upon  the  surface.  Some  of  these  features  may  be  classified  superficially  as 
follows: 

1.  Food  production. 

2.  Food  preservation  and  food  conservation. 

3.  Transportation  facilities. 

4.  Customs  in  diet. 

5.  Changing  industrial  and  social  conditions,  and  other  economic  and  hygienic  . 
factors. 

1  Dickson,  U.  N.:  The  Redistribution  of  lianidnd.  Presidential  Address  to  Section  E  (Geography)  at 
the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  September,  1913.  Report  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Birmingham  1913,  pp.  53^-546.    London  1914. 
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Food  production, — ^The  problem  of  food  production  b  the  fundamental  concern  of 
agriculture .  How  profoundly  its  practices  are  being  changed  by  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  mechanic  arts  is  familiar  to  every  observant  person.  The  food  supply  has 
been  increased  in  part  through  more  intensive  methods  of  agriculture,  in  part  through 
the  enormous  extension  of  areas  suitable  for  cultivation.  In  view  of  the  increase  of 
population  it  has  been  a  favorite  pastime  for  scientists  to  calculate  the  possibilities 
of  the  food  supply  of  the  future  and  to  venture  prophesies  involving  the  prospect  of 
impending  failures.  A  forecast  by  Sir  William  Grookes  of  the  relatioms  between  the 
probable  increase  of  the  world's  supply  and  demand  of  wheat,  ''the  most  sustaining 
food  grain  of  the  great  Caucasian  race/'  was  widely  discussed  when  his  estimates  were 
published.  In  a  Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  in  1898  Crookes  said: 

Should  all  the  wheat-growing  countries  add  to  their  f producing)  area  to  the  utmost 
capacity,  on  the  most  careful  calculation  the  yield  would  ^ve  us  only  an  addition  of 
some  100,000,000  acres,  stipplying,  at  the  average  world  yield  of  12.7  bushels  to  the 
acre,  1,270,000,000  busnels,  just  enough  to  supply  the  increase  of  population  among 
bread  eaters  iiH  the  year  1931.  *  *  ♦  Thirty  years  is  but  a  day  in  the  life  of  a 
nation.  Those  present  who  may  attend  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  30 
years  hence  will  judge  how  far  my  forecasts  are  justified. 

Fifteen  years  later  Prof.  Dickson  said: 

Half  the  allotted  span  has  now  elapsed,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire  how  things 
are  going.  Fortunately,  this  can  be  easily  done,  up  to  a  certain  point,  at  any  rate, 
by  reference  to  a  paper  published  recently  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Unstead,  m  which  compari- 
sons are  given  for  tne  decades  1881-1890,  1891-1900,  and  1901-1910.  Dr.  l/nstead 
shows  that  the  total  wheat  harvest  for  the  world  may  be  estimated  at  2,258,000,000 
bushels  for  the  first  of  these  periods,  2,575,000,000  for  the  second,  and  3,233,000,000 
for  the  third,  increases  of  14  per  cent  and  25  per  cent,  respectively.  He  points  out 
that  the  increases  were  due  "mainly  to  an  increased  acreage,"  the  areas  being 
192,000,000,  211,000,000,  and  242,000,000  acres,  but  also  "to  some  extent  (about  8 
per  cent)  to  an  increased  average  yield  per  acre,  for  while  in  the  first  two  periods  this  was 
12  bushels,  in  the  third  period  it  rose  to  13  bushels  per  acre.'' 

If  we  take  the  period  1891-1900,  as  nearly  corresponding  to  Sir  William  Crookes's 
initial  date  we  find  that  the  succeeding  period  shows  an  increase  of  658,000,000  bushels, 
or  about  half  the  estimated  increase  required  by  1891,  and  that  attained  chiefly  by 
"increased  acreage. "  But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  increase  in  this  way  will  not  go 
on  indefinitely.  We  note  (also  from  Dr.  Unstead 's  paper)  that  in  the  two  later  periods 
the  percentage  of  total  wheat  produced  which  was  exported  from  the  United  States 
fell  from  32  to  19,  the  yield  per  acre  showing  an  increase  meanwhile  to  14  bushels. 
In  the  Russian  Empire  the  percenta^  fell  from  26  to  23,  and  only  in  the  youngest  of 
the  new  countries — Canada,  Australia,  and  Areentina— do  we  find  lar^e  proportional 
increases.  Again  it  is  sig^tiificant  that  in  the  Uoited  Kingdom,  which  is,  and  always 
haa  been,  the  most  sensitive  of  all  wheat-producing  countries  to  variations  in  the 
floating  supply,  the  rate  of  hilling  off  of  home  production  shows  marked  if  irregular 
diminution. 

Looking  at  it  in  another  way,  we  find  (still  from  Dr.  Unstead 's  figures)  that  the  total 
amount  sent  out  by  the  great  exporting  countries  averaged  in  1881-1800,  295,000,000, 
bushels;  1891-1900,  402,000,000;  1901-1910, 532,000,000.  These  quantities  represent, 
respectively,  13,  15.6,  and  16.1  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  percentage  available  for  export  from  these  regions  is,  for  the  time  at  least, 
approachmg  its  limit— i.  e.,  that  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  wheat  produced  is  avail- 
able from  surpluses  in  the  regions  of  production  for  making  good  deficiencies  elsewhere. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  abundant  evidence  that  improved  agriculture  is  begin- 
ning to  raise  the  yield  per  acre  over  a  large  part  of  the  producing  area.  Between  the 
periods  1881-1890  and  1901-1910  the  avera^  in  the  United  States  rose  from  12  to  14 
bushels;  in  Russia,  from  8  to  10;  in  Australia,  from  8  to  10.  It  is  likely  that  in  these 
last  two  cases  at  least  a  part  of  the  increase  is  due  merely  to  more  active  occupation  of 
fresh  lands  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  more  suitable  varieties  of  seed,  and  the  effect  of 
improvements  in  methods  of  cultivation  alone  is  more  apparent  in  the  older  countries. 
During  the  same  period  the  average  yield  increased  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  28 
to  32  bushels,  in  France  from  17  to  20:  Holland,  27  to  33;  Belgium,  30  to  35;  and  it  is 
most  marked  in  the  German  Empire,  for  which  the  figures  are  19  and  29. 

In  another  important  paper  Dr.  Unstead  has  shown  that  the  production  of  wheat 
in  North  America  may  still  in  all  likelihood  be  very  largely  increased  by  merely 
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increasing  the  area  under  cultivation,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  he  justifies  this 
conclusion  certainly  holds  good  over  large  districts  elsewhere.  It  is  of  course  impoe- 
sible,  in  the  present  crude  state  of  our  knowledge  or  our  own  plant,  to  form  any  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  area  which  may  be  the  use  of  suitable  seeds  or  otherwise,  become 
available  for  extensive  cultivation.  But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  available  pro- 
portion of  the  total  supply  from  ''extensive"  sources  has  reached,  or  almost  reached, 
Its  maximum,  and  that  we  must  depend  more  and  more  upon  intensive  farming,  with 
its  greater  demands  for  labor. 

The  average  total  area  under  wheat  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Unstead  as  192,000,000  acres 
for  1881-1890,  211,000,000  acres  for  1891-1900,  and  242,000,000  acres  for  1901-1910. 
Making  the  guess — ^for  we  can  make  nothing  better — that  this  area  may  be  increased 
to  300,000,000  acres,  and  that  under  ordinary  agriculture  the  average  yield  may  even- 
tually be  increased  to  20  bushels  over  the  whole,  we  get  an  average  harvest  of  6,000,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  average  wheat  eater  consumes,  according  to  Sir 
William  Crookes's  figures,  about  4)  bushels  per  annum;  but  the  amoimt  tends  to 
increase.  It  is  as  much  (according  to  Dr.  Unstead)  as  6  bushels  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  8  bushels  in  France.  Let  us  take  the  British  fieure,  and  it  appears  that  on 
a  liberal  estimate  the  earth  may  in  the  end  be  able  to  feed  permanently  1,000,000,000 
wheat  eaters.  "If  prophecies  based  on  population  statistics  are  trustworthy,  the 
crisis  will  be  upon  us  before  the  end  of  this  century. "  ^ 

Interesting  as  such  speculations  are,  despite  the  number  of  imcertain  variables  with 
which  they  necessarily  deal,  they  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  altered  pros- 
pects arising  out  of  the  modem  increasing  knowledge  of  the  science  of  nutrition.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  progress  in  food  chemistry  and  the  study  of  metabolism 
will  ix>int  the  way  to  substitutes  for  what  is  now  regarded  as  a  staple  foodstuff.  We 
shall  see  what  changing  customs  in  diet  have  already  brought  about  in  many  instances. 
If  com,  for  example,  does  not  satisfy  the  req\iirement  of  a  staple  crop  for  human  con- 
sumption, it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  in  view  of  information  already  available,  that  small 
addenda  of  other  foods  may  suffice  to  supplement  it  so  as  to  produce  a  more  perfect 
ration. 

One  may  appropriately  recall  here  that  evidences  of  adequate  nutrition  are  available 
from  people  nourished  id  most  diverse  ways  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Even 
if  the  wheat  problem  were  to  become  one  of  urgency  within  an  appreciable  period,  this 
need  not  necessarily  be  constmed  into  a  forecast  of  an  actual  shcMtage  of  food.  Within 
a  few  months  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  possibility  of  growing  in  the  United 
States  at  least  two  plant  products  which  may  serve  as  human  foods.  One  of  these  is 
proso  millet,  the  other  grain  sorghum  or  kaoliang,  both  of  which  have  long  been  known 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  constituents  of  the  diet  of  mankind.  Both  of  these  seeds 
can  be  milled  like  the  familiar  cereals  and  served  like  these  or  transformed  into  culi- 
nary products  after  admixture  with  flour,  which  enables  them  to  be  prepared  for  baking. 
The  peculiar  agricultural  advantage  in  such  crops  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  drou^t 
resistant.  Pioso  will  grow  when  and  where  the  staple  small  grains  that  require  moist 
regions  fail.  Kaoliang  represents  a  tropical  annual  plant  which  can  by  cultivation 
be  extended  north  as  far  as  Indian  com  on  this  continent.  The  dietary  possibilities 
of  both  proso  and  kaoliang  have  already  been  tested  in  a  semipublic  way.* 

-Food  prttervation  and  food  oonservaHon.—The  preservation  of  food  affects  the  food 
supply  by  making  it  possible  to  utilize  in  times  and  places  of  relative  scarcity  products 
which  are  available  in  a  season  and  region  of  abundance.  From  an  early  period 
preservative  methods  have  been  employed.  Some  of  them  are  so  familiar  that  they 
are  frequently  not  even  recognized  as  belonging  in  the  category  of  food  preservation. 
Desiccation,  canning,  pickling,  salting,  smoking,  low  temperature,  freezing,  special 
chemicals— these  are  some  of  the  factors  that  enter  into  this  aspect  of  our  theme. 
The  significance  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  procedures  is  more  largely  economic  than 
hygienic. 

1  Dickson,  H.  N.:  loc.  cit.  p.  568. 

a  8m  Hamen,  N.  B.:  Pram  md  g>^««*c  ts  Table  Foods.   Soatfa  Dakota  Agrieoltaral 
I  BnU.  158,  March,  1015. 
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The  cold  storage  methods  now  in  use  represent  a  comparatively  recent  development 
of  the  preservation  problem. 

According  to  Sherman,  only  since  about  1893  have  the  quantities  of  food  materials 
placed  in  cold  storage  been  laige  enough  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon  market 
conditions.  As  an  illustration  of  its  efficiency,  recent  exi)eriment8  have  shown  that 
fresh  fish — a  food  product  notably  subject  to  speedy  detmoration — may  be  preserved 
frozen,  by  the  best  cold  storage  processes,  without  undergoing  any  important  change 
lor  at  least  two  years> 

Modem  bacteriology  has  placed  upon  cleanliness  a  preservative  value  which  may 
appear  surprising  in  respect  to  its  efficiency,  particularly  in  conjunction  with  low 
temperatures  which  inhibit  the  development  of  microorganisms  detrimental  to  foods. 
As  an  example  of  what  such  sanitary  precautions  can  accomplish  in  the  case  of  readily 
deteriorating  nulk,  Sherman  states: 

Three  American  dairy  farms  exhibited  raw  milk  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
one  of  them  sending  weekly  shipments  throughout  the  summer,  each  of  which  was 
kept  on  exhibition  in  the  raw  state  without  spoiling  until  the  next  shipment  arrived. 
It  was  difficult  to  convince  the  jury  of  European  experts  of  the  fact  tnat  cleanliness 
and  cold  were  the  only  preservatives  needed  to  accomplish  the  keeping  of  raw  milk 
in  a  fresh  sweet  condition  for  two  to  four  weeks  in  midsummer.' 

Precisely  such  methods,  combined  with  modern  tntnsport  facilities,  have  made  i  t 
poasible  to  extend  the  range  of  milk  supply  in  our  large  cities  literally  hundreds 
of  miles  and  to  bring  an  indispensable  food  at  a  reasonable  price  into  every  home. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  profound  difference  between  marketing  milk  in  the  familiar 
BEumner  now  practiced  and  the  older  mode  of  distribution  when  goats  or  cows  were 
driven  in  front  of  the  home  to  be  milked  there. 

Probably  no  single  i»eservation  device  excels  that  of  desiccating  the  materials. 
In  the  absence  of  moisture  decay  is  arrested.  Where  the  water  content  of  a  natural 
food  is  not  unduly  laige  it  can  often  be  dried  readily  with  success.  Dried  meats, 
fish,  and  fruits  have  long  belonged  to  the  list  of  jxreserved  foods.  In  the  case  of  prod- 
ucts comparatively  rich  in  water,  particularly  liquid  or  semiliquid  foods,  successful 
methods  of  desiccation  have  awaited  the  perfection  which  is  beginning  to  manifest 
itself  at  the  present  day.  Aside  from  the  element  of  cost,  the  use  of  heat  to  expel 
moisture  has  the  objection  that  it  alters  the  product  in  some  cases  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
dietetically  acceptable .  Heat  also  may  remove  desirable  volatile  ingredients.  Flavors, 
which  play  a  very  important  rdle  in  rendering  a  food  acceptable  to  the  consumer 
are  not  always  thermostabile. 

Modem  industry  is  likely  to  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  by  the  device  of 
desiccation  at  lower  temperatiuee  either  in  a  vacuum  or  a  current  of  air.  A  most 
satis&ctory  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  milk.  Condensed  and  evaporated 
milks  are  likely  to  be  superseded  by  dried  milk  of  which  superior  grades  are  abmMiy 
being  manufactured.  The  successful  desiccation  of  milk— a  product  of  which  seven- 
eighths  is  wat^ — ^with  the  retention  of  the  solubility  on  which  the  practical  appli- 
cations largely  depend,  and  with  its  nutritive  virtues  presumably  intact,  is  an  up-to- 
date  accomplishment. 

The  possibility  of  a  satiafaictory  outcome  of  the  efforts  now  being  made  in  the  milk 
industry  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  Milk  not  only  is  a  valuable  food;  it  is  at 
{Mnesent  an  indispensable  component  of  the  diet  during  growth,  and  no  entirely  satisfac- 
tory method  of  preservation  has  hitherto  been  devised.  With  one  American  brand  of 
dried  milk  as  the  chief  component  of  the  ration,  several  investigators,  including 
myself,  have  raised  small  animals  into  a  second  generation.    If  the  best  dried  milk 

1  Smith,  C.  8.:  A  Study  of  the  TnflTimoe  of  Cold  Storage  Temperfttures  upon  the  Chemioal  Compositioia 
and  NutrltiTe  Value  of  Fish.  Biochemical  Bulletin,  1913,  ill,  54;  Perlzweig,  W.,  and  Gies,  W.  J.:  A 
Farther  Study  of  the  Chemical  Composition  and  Nutritiye  Value  of  Fish  Subjected  to  Prolonged  Periods 
of  Gold  Storage.    lUdem,  1918,  tii,  6S. 

t  siMrman,  H.  C:  Food  Prodocto.   New  York,  1914,  p.  68. 
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of  the  fature  shall  be  ahown  to  retain  even  the  more  mibtle  physiological  ptop&iieB, 
such  as  its  antiscorbutic  potency,  it  will  represent  good  achievement. 

The  expression  ''food  conservation"  is  used  in  the  present  discussion  perhaps  not 
in  accord  with  a  strict  definition  but  rather  in  the  broader  current  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  the  conservation  of  other  resources.  The  growing  use  of  by-products  finde  Its 
exemplification  in  the  food  industries  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  commoce;  and 
directly  or  indirectly  this  affects  the  problem  of  food  supply.  In  some  instances  the 
use  of  the  by-products  has  rendered  the  production  of  a  food  which  otherwise  could 
not  be  marketed  advantageously  profitable  and  therefore  possible.  The  meat  industry 
presumably  affords  instances  where  the  price  of  edible  parts  has  been  kept  within 
reasonable  limits  by  the  increasing  market  value  of  what  was  once  merely  worthless 
refuse.  Tankage  belongs  to  the  latter  category.  The  refinement  of  this  aspect  of 
modem  industry  impressed  itself  upon  me  in  seeing  the  fine  hairs  in  the  ears  of  cattle 
fattening  for  market  clipped  for  the  special  manufacture  of  expensive  ''camers-hair" 
brushes;  and  likewise  in  observing  the  careful  removal  and  collection  of  the  seeds 
from  raisins  introduced  into  commercial  mince  meat.  From  these  supposedly  worth- 
less seeds  valuable  ndsin  oil  was  subsequently  extracted.  The  by-products  of  the 
sugar  industries  are  notably  important.  Part  of  them  are  literally  used  to  get  gold. 
The  residues  from  the  desaccharification  factories  are  rich  in  nitrogen  which  is  in 
part  converted  into  sodium  cyanide.  Tons  of  this  have  been  exported  to  the  Trans- 
vaal where  it  has  been  used  for  extracting  the  precious  metal  by  the  well  known 
cyanide  process. 

For  the  food  supply  it  is  more  important  that  in  many  instances  what  was  in  the  past 
regarded  as  refuse  or  a  useless  dietary  constituent  has  been  converted  into  edible 
products.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  grain  products,  In  the  distilleries,  breweries, 
etc.,  by-products  now  serve  as  cattle  feeds  and  thus  indirectly  conserves  the  food 
supply  of  man.  In  other  instances  new  human  foods  have  been  devised.  Cotton- 
seed oil,  oleo  oils  from  beef,  and  other  fats  are  no  longer  despised  as  constituents  of 
the  diet.  In  some  cases  chemistry  has  aided  to  alter  the  fats  into  a  suitable  texture 
and  consistency  for  culinary  purposes.  Slaughterhouse  blood  finds  its  way  into 
food  products.  Com  sirups  and  glucose  sugars  artificially  prepared  from  cheap  sources 
of  starch  have  survived  the  propaganda  of  prejudice  and  now  represent  one  of  the 
cheapest  sources  of  wholesome  nutriment.  Deteriorated  products  such  as  old  butter 
are ' '  renovated  "  and  returned  into  the  food  treasury.  Hydrogenated  &ts  are  a  modem 
innovation. 

The  digestive  functions  of  man  offer  a  hairier  to  the  successful  use  of  certain  agri- 
cultural products  as  human  nutrients.  Complete  digestion  is  a  proequisite  to  ade- 
quate nutrition.  Cellulose,  which  is  so  widely  distributed  in  plants,  is  unutilised 
by  man  because  it  is  indigestible.  It  ia  theoretically  conceivable,  however,  that 
cellulose  can  be  converted  into  available  carbohydrate  by  chemical  procedures. 
Other  plant  constituents,  wholesome  in  themselves,  are  often  practically  unutilixed 
in  the  alimentaty  tract  because  they  are  protected  by  impervious  coverings.  In 
such  cases  the  physical  texture  of  the  product  is  at  fault.  The  alimentary  utilization 
of  the  foodstuffs,  particularly  the  indispensable  proteins,  in  common  foods  such  as  the 
legumes  and  cereal  gndns  is  far  below  what  pertains  in  most  animal  food  products. 
Some  presumably  valuable  vegetable  proteLos  can  not  be  used  as  food  by  man  because 
his  digestive  juices  can  not  get  at  them  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  usually 
exhibited  for  use.  Improved  culinary  methods  and  procedures  for  extreme  comminu- 
tion, particularly  after  desiccation,  may  alter  this  situation  in  coming  years.  A 
beginning  has  already  been  indicated  by  H.  Friedenthal  in  the  case  of  certain  green 
vegetables.  The  growing  use  of  nut  products  and  nut  pastes,  and  the  widespread 
popularity  of  the  readily  digested  peanut  butter,  prepared  from  an  article  which  is 
looked  upon  as  difficult  of  digestion  in  its  imperfectly  comminuted  lonn,  dbows  what 
industries  can  do  to  overcome  dietary  prejudices  or  domestic  ignorance,  by  enhancing 
palatability  and  digestibility. 
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Of  all  the  foodstuffs,  the  proteinB  offer  the  most  serious  problem.  They  represent 
the  indispensable  staple  for  tissue  construction;  they  are  produced  at  Hie  greatest 
expense.  The  quantitative  aspects  of  the  protein  requirement  of  man  have  been 
warmly  debated  in  recent  years.  One  extreme  view  of  the  superiority  and  con- 
sequent liberal  need  of  protein  was  expressed  by  Liebig  ^  as  follows: 

Ehrerywhere  throughout  organized  nature,  where  animal  life  is  developed,  we  find 
the  phenomena  of  life  depending  on  the  presence  of  albumen.  The  continuance  of 
life  IS  indisBolubly  connected  with  its  presence  in  the  blood;  that  is,  in  the  nutrient 
fluid.  In  so  far  as  the  notions  of  formation,  nutrition,  or  the  nutritive  property  are 
inseparable  from  that  of  a  substance  whose  properties  and  composition  are  collected 
in  tne  word  albumen,  only  those  substances  are  in  a  strict  sense  nutritious  articles 
of  food  which  contain  either  albumen  or  a  substance  capable  of  being  converted 
into  albumen  (p.  346). 

The  "plastic  foods"  of  Liebig  were  the  proteins^    Accordingly  he  says  again: 

All  these  oi^^anized  tissues,  all  the  parts  which  in  any  wav  manifest  force  in  the 
body,  are  derived  from  the  albumen  of  the  blood;  all  uie  albumen  of  the  blood  is 
denved  from  the  plastic  or  sanguigenous  constituents  of  the  food,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  plastic  constituents  of  food,  the  ultimate 
source  of  which  is  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  the  conditions  essential  to  all  production 
or  manifestation  of  force,  to  all  those  effects  which  the  animal  oiganism  produces  by 
means  of  its  organs  of  sense,  thought,  and  motion  (p.  366).  ^ 

The  other  extreme  is  represented  by  the  modem  so-called  *4ow  protein"  advocates. 
From  the  debate  on  this  topic  it  has  become  probable  that,  although  some  views  as 
to  the  importance  of  protein  in  the  dietary  have  been  exaggerated,  a  liberal  factor 
of  safety  must  be  allowed.  In  any  event  protein  has  lost  the  special  significance 
which  it  assumed  in  Liebig's  day  as  the  unique  source  of  energy.  As  a  guide  in  the 
consideration  of  the  protein  supply  of  the  future  we  may  recall  the  attitude  of  Prof. 
Rubner,  an  expert  in  the  field  of  nutrition  study,  before  the  Fifteenth  International 
Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography  at  Washington  in  1912: 

Nutrition  in  the  cities  has  at  all  times  a  tendency  toward  refinement,  but  in  former 
times,  when  the  classes  lived  strictly  separate,  the  food  materials  were  also  very 
different  within  the  city  walls.  The  food  of  the  nobility  was  different  from  that  of  the 
middle  class,  and  the  latter  from  that  of  the  poor  people.  Amonff  the  materials 
succeesfullv  used  in  the  culinary  art  a  high  place  has  always  been  hdd  by  the  meat 
of  mammals,  fowls,  and  fishes.  These  meats  were  the  chief  part  of  the  meal,  other 
foods  of  v^etable  origin,  as  salads  and  vegetables,  sweets,  and  flour  foods  being  added. 
Bread  remained  in  the  background.  The  traditions  of  this  culinarv  art  have  remained 
the  same  down  to  our  days.  This  diet  of  the  upper  classes  is  the  only  one  which 
provides  the  pleasures  of  the  table;  it  is  rich  in  proteid  and  fat;  it  is  not  voluminous, 
does  not  overburden  the  stomach,  tends  less  to  obeste  than  any  other  diet,  keeps  the 
body  even  of  a  lazy  man  in  good  condition,  and  aoes  not  overwork  the  digestive 
functions.  The  less  well-to-do  reduce,  of  course,  the  amount  of  meat,  but  they  use 
in  its  place  bread  and  potatoes.  This  is  called  a  mixed  diet.  When  the  barriers 
between  the  classes  fell,  the  middle  classes  gradually  rose  to  the  more  luxurious 
food  of  the  formerly  privileged  classes. 

It  is  a  fact  that  tine  diet  of  the  well-to-do  is  not  in  itself  physiologically  justified: 
it  is  not  even  healthy^  for,  on  account  of  false  notions  of  the  strenguiening  effect  ot 
meat,  too  much  meat  is  used  by  young  and  old  and  by  children,  and  this  is  harmful. 
But  this  meat  diet  is  publicly  sanctioned;  it  is  found  in  all  hotels;  it  has  become 
international  and  has  suppluated  almost  everywhere  the  characteristic  local  culinary 
art.  It  has  also  been  adopted  in  countries  where  European  culinary  art  was  unknown. 
Long  ago  the  medical  profession  started  an  opposition  to  the  exa^erated  meat  diet — 
bnff  before  the  vegetarian  pronaffanda  was  started.  It  was  mamtained  that  flour- 
fooos,  vegetables,  and  fruit  snould  be  eaten  in  place  of  the  overlaige  quantities  of  meat. 

The  descendants  of  those  weU-nourished  classes  are,  on  account  of  many  influences, 
especially  the  school  and  the  indoor  life,  not  always  the  strongest  part  (^  the  nation, 
but  since  in  recent  times  bodily  exercises  have  become  general  ihey  are  again  de- 
cidedly in  the  ascendency. 

1  von  Liebig,  J.  ?  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry.   Sd  edition.    London,  1861. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  the  great  maas  of  industrial  workers  and  their  children, 
and  of  people  of  very  small  earnings,  are  different.  Here  we  find  a  decided  deteri- 
oration of  the  body,  as  is  amply  shown  by  the  recruiting  for  military  purposes.  In 
spite  of  continuous  migration  from  the  coimtry  to  the  cities,  conditions  are  little 
changed.  The  social  surroundings  of  a  great  city  are  decidedly  unfovorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  race.  Among  the  many  factors  which  cause  this  decrease  of 
bodily  efficiency  nutrition  is  not  the  least. 

The  industrial  workers  coming  from  the  coimtry  to  the  city  can  not  well  get  along 
with  their  former  simple  diet  because  the  cheap  food  materialB  which  are  easily 
obtained,  as  bread  and  potatoes,  contain  too  little  proteid.  They  undoubtedly  need 
an  increase  of  proteid  material.  Neither  can  they  find  in  the  city  the  food  condi- 
tions to  which  they  had  formerly  been  used;  but  tibey  accommodate  themselves  rap- 
idly to  new  conditions,  coming  into  the  new  surroundings,  as  they  usually  do,  without 
a  family.  Just  as  under  the  doctrine  of  political  equality  the  lower  classes  try  to 
attain  the  luxurious  table  of  the  well  to  do,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  industrial  work- 
ers coming  from  the  country  to  the  cities  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  die- 
tary forms. 

The  worldngman  does  not  want  proteid,  leguminous  food,  milk,  etc.,  to  improve 
his  v^etable  diet;  he  wants  simply  meat,  not  because  he  needs  it,  but  because  it  is 
'for  him  a  matter  of  pride  to  follow  as  best  he  can  the  other  classes  in  his  diet.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  cost  of  meat  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  country  where 
food  can  usually  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  dealers,  and  where  many  foodstufb 
are  raised  on  one's  own  land. 

The  importance  of  the  conservation  of  protein  has  led  to  numerous  investigations 
of  the  economy  of  this  food  stuff  which  need  not  be  discussed  here.^ 

TransportoHan  facilities. — ^The  concentration  of  population  in  restricted  areas  is  nec- 
essarily limited  by  the  possibilities  of  the  food  supply.  The  latter  is  the  corollary  of 
finding  suitable  accomodations  for  increasing  numbers.  Within  less  than  a  century 
nearly  every  region  of  the  globe  has  been  tapped  by  railways  or  waterway  fiudllties 
to  permit  the  more  imiform  distribution  of  things.  The  competition  of  the  different 
lines  of  transportation  has  been  an  interesting  phase  in  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
among  which  food  has  been  conspicuous.  The  end  is  not  in  sight,  for  with  the  added 
possibility  of  preserving  foods  at  reasonable  cost  a  new  chance  for  distribution  has 
arisen.  American  wheat  has  long  traversed  a  continent  by  train  or  crossed  an  ocean 
in  a  steamer's  hold,  but  the  sight  of  Australian  meats  in  the  London  market,  of  Cali- 
fomian  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Boston,  of  eggs  from  China  in  Chicago,  or  of  Wisconsin 
milk  in  Manila  was  reserved  foff  the  present  generation.  In  earlier  days  the  dietary 
habits  of  peoples  were  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  native  products  of  the  soil.  Now, 
when  the  means  of  transportation  are  no  longer  primitive,  specific  demands  can  read- 
ily be  satisfied  by  importation.  This  is  particularly  exemplified  where  certain  habits 
of  taste  have  persiBted  longer  than  the  local  sources  of  supply. 

Customs  in  diet. — ^To  one  who  has  given  little  thought  to  the  subject,  the  dietary 
habits  of  a  commimity  or  nation  may  appear  as  something  fairly  fixed  from  generation 
to  generation.  This  is,  however,  far  from  a  correct  view.  Adequate  nutrition  may 
be  exemplified  alike  among  the  meat  and  blubber  eating  Eskimos  and  the  strictly 
vegetarian  Hindoos.  But  particularly  where  the  dietary  instincts  have  led  mankind 
to  adopt  a  more  diversified  mixed  ration  one  may  discover  shifts  of  custom  and  changes 

iThe  following  is  a  partial  list  of  monographs  dealing  with  some  aspects  of  [this  topic:  Chitten- 
den, R.  H.:  Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition,  1904;  Chittenden,  R.  H.:  The  Nutrition  of  Man, 
1007;  M9Cay,  D.:  The  Protein  Element  in  Nutrition,  1012;  Rubner,  If.:  Volksem&hrungsfragen,  1908; 
Rubner,  U.:  Wandiungen  in  der  Volksern&hnmg,  1913;  Hindhede,  M.:  Protein  and  Nutrition,  1913;  Men- 
del, L.  B.:  Theorien  dos  Eiwclssstoffwechselsnebsteinlgen  praktlschen  Konsequenzen  derselben^Ergeb- 
nlsse  der  Physiologic,  1911,  xi,  418-525;  Mendel,  L.  B.:  Nutrition  and  Growth.  Harvey  Society  Lectures, 
1914-15. 
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of  eating  habits  within  comparatively  short  periods.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  this 
feature  of  dietetics  and  an  examination  of  the  underlying  causes  would  furnish  inter- 
esting physiological,  sociological  and  economic  details.  A  few  typical  illustrations 
must  suffice  to  indicate  these  interrelations  between  customs  in  diet  and  the  food 
supply. 

The  use  of  fresh  fruits  has  been  enormously  extended  among  the  progressive  peo- 
ples of  temperate  zones  within  the  past  two  decades.  Some  of  these  food  products, 
such  as  orchard  fruits,  have  long  been  favorites  in  the  dietary  and  because  of  their 
superior  keeping  qualities  have  been  available  over  long  periods  of  the  year.  The 
output  of  orchard  fruits  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  The  value  of 
the  products  of  the  orchard  in  the  United  States  in  1840  was  about  $8,000,000;  a 
recent  census  report  gives  the  figure  as  $140,867,000.  Among  other  types  of  fruits 
proportionately  greater  increases  are  noted.  **  Small  fruits''  contributed  $30,000,000; 
grapes,  $22,000,000;  citrus  fruits,  $23,000,000;  other  tropical  and  subtropical  fruits, 
$2,000,000;  to  the  production  of  fruits  in  the  United  States  in  1909.  Many  of  these, 
like  the  orange  and  grapefruit,  have  become  prominent  in  the  diet  of  the  well  to  do 
because  of  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price  every- 
where during  most  of  the  year.  Science,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  business  oiganiza- 
tton  have  combined  to  revolutionize  the  distribution  and  marketing,  as  one  may 
learn  in  studying  the  work  of  the  California  Fruit-Growers'  Exchange.  The  once 
enonnouB  losses  from  decay  have  been  greatly  reduced  .and  the  marketed  products 
are  of  a  superior  quality. 

There  is  a  physiological  justification  for  the  increasing  prominence  of  fruits  in  the 
diet  of  the  better  classes  and  its  extension  throughout  all  seasons  of  the  year.  With 
the  growing  use  of  highly  digestible  foods  and  the  exclusion  of  indigestible  food  resi- 
dues, with  the  widespread  employment  of  milled  cereals  largely  freed  from  cortical 
parts,  with  the  tendency  to  exclude  the  '' coarser"  vegetables  or  limit  their  inclusion 
in  the  menus  of  the  better  classes,  the  absence  of  "roughage"  in  the  diet,  combined 
with  other  features  of  modem  living,  helps  to  induce  habitual  constipation  in  certain 
classes  of  society.  The  fruits  serve  a  uskul  purpose  in  counteracting  this  tendency 
by  promoting  the  movement  of  the  bowel— hence  the  expression,  "An  apple  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away." 

The  familiar  adage  just  quoted  has  been  converted  into  an  adverdsing  slogan  in 
some  of  the  apple-growing  States  of  the  West.  This  leads  me  to  call  attention  to  the 
potent  force  of  advertising  in  creating  a  demand  for  food  products  of  most  varied  sorts. 
The  same  agency  which  has  created  a  nation-wide  mania  for  chewing  gum  and  has 
initiated  in  all  ranks  of  society  a  senseless  habit  of  mastication  which  was  imtil  a  few 
years  ago  limited  to  the  overlooked  improprieties  of  childhood,  has  been  reflected  in 
the  food  market.  The  ready- to-eat  "breakfast  foods "  in  highly  advertised,  neat,  and 
attractive  packages,  have  replaced  the  less  expensive  cereals  long  sold  in  bulk.  The 
change  is  not  merely  one  of  the  container  or  package;  the  conU^iits  no  longer  are  the 
same.  Oatmeal,  for  example,  has  lost  some  of  its  former  popularity  as  a  breakfast 
dish  with  the  inroad  of  com  flakes  and  wheat  foods.  The  breakfast  staples  have  been 
changed  by  the  modem  advertiser;  and  illustrations  of  his  ingenuity  might  be  ex- 
tended to  include  numerous  food  products.  Except  from  the  standpoint  of  extreme 
economy  the  innovations  have  as  a  rule  been  wholesome  and  usually  in  the  interest 
of  food  hygiene.  The  purity  of  the  products  has  not  infrequently  siurpassed  the 
honesty  of  the  advertisement. 

Most  of  us  can  recall  the  days  when  meat  or  eggs,  or  both,  formed  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  early  meal  in  the  United  States.  At  present  there  are  signs  everywhere, 
at  least  among  those  classes  which  are  not  engaged  in  more  vigorous  muscular  work, 
of  a  simplification  of  this  meal  by  the  exclusion  of  meat  and  the  substitution  of  cereals 
and  fruits.    This  is  an  approach  to  the  traditional  breakfast  of  continental  Eiuope. 
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many  extensive  region- »?  «<r^*!!^^  rtaff  of  life,"  «°^J**r«Sinpl«  of  *« 

binTdaye  gone  by.  J[^ '^^^'is  gradually  be~»^»^^^^i»du.- 
evolutionofafoodindustry.    B^d«^^^^^^^^^t^t^1^^  ^^  p^ 

The  magnitude  o^.^^^t  .rS^Sw.OOO;  yet  ho-^J^^^r  2lSbati«»»  U« 
try  is  to^y  capitalized  f  ^^r',^^^,,^  efficiency  aad  5*^***^,  etc.,  «» 
cent  of  the  product  used.'  y^^!^^^^^  as  butter,  P'<="*t^Tto^er«rtB  be- 
„«.  of  bakers' bread  is  certamtomoj^l  x,  ««n  as  larger  cojTP^^^J*^  be 
no  longer  exclusively  home-inade  P«»y^  methods  of  manufacture  "«  "  not 

^J^volvedinthefoodindusji«.  Jte^^J^y,.  Food  "^^^^ertio«- 
intHHiuced  when  they  seem  ^*^ J'^X  jactory  they  frequenUy  ^^„^„  h- 
-adily  introduced  in  the  home,  but  in  tfte  »?Vj  ^  the  cost  of  P™""^!^  fnta 

IT^fars  and  cents.  I^^t  ^IfSl^^'^  ""^iTme'S^^*- 
been  modified  by  the  "^^etitution  of  dn^  ye«tbasbecome^eciau«^^^^ 

forthemoreexpensive butter^  ^I^to^^o  V^^^^  ^"^  *^*' 

an  important  industry  which  reacts  upon  in    v  ...^  a.  we  ««* 

admonition  to  "eat  more  bread.  ^  production  of  breaa   ^^^, 

Wheat  has  unique  properties  whi^  "^P^^J  New  "flo«»;  '^^^^Sl 

know  it     Other  seeds  arc  competing  for  re<^»  ^^     E''*"*^   «Iattt 

S:"pL  «id  kaoliang  flours  alr^y  -^^^tl^^^i-^^^rf  ^T^- 
"flour"  is  cUmoring  for  reco(^tion.  ^^^^JV^  infused  into  the  art  of  bakiDg. 
cereals  which  lack  them,  and  when  more  science  i-ini«"«  ,^  i,  erti- 

bakery  products  are  Ukely  to  arise.  .  ^--i_g  m  the  United  Statee.    « 

The  use  of  fats  in  the  diet  is  doubtless  ^'^^^^'^  ^  24  grams  (tt>«»-*:»"^Ji!L 
mated  that  the  consumption  of  butter  alone  ^^Z^J^^V^  day.  An  UMpeo- 
SSSfthsof  flounce),  or  approximately  2W«^-2^^^  ^,  «  tbey«J 
tion  of  the  dietaries  in  the  pubUc  estobhshment*  of  J^V^  ^  tdten  l>yl»«^ 
reported  in  the  treatises  of  that  period,*  "^^^^'Z^aU^wance-of  •ayJ'W* 
in  the  regimen.  Butter  was  often  entirely  o^ttod  in  t^e  «^  ^^  the  diet  lMt»  ot 
prisons,  military  groups,  and  other  typical  "«^*"*'"°*-.,t*nB,ead  without  butter  or 
those  days  caU  for  bread  and  molasses  or  bread  and  nms.  ^^  j)ee^tt,  the  dw 
some  other  fat  is  now  the  rarity,  at  any  rate  in  Amencan  i^idation,  ofttiBW* 

couragement  which  the  oleomargarine  industry  has  r®^^*"  .^  of  the  origin" 

unwarranted,  the  use  of  butter  substitutes  is  BP«e^^J^  ""  "  Already  pointing  out 
product  is  increasing.  Here  too  the  advertising  bUlboards  are  «  ^^^^^  but  are 
the  future  way.  Butter  substitutes  are  not  only  used  ™^"-L_„ee  of  the  kitchen, 
finding  a  wide  field  of  appUcation  in  the  cooking  and  baking  P'°^^~"  jj^  xmencan 
Another  change  in  diet  customs  is  seen  in  the  growing  'J^  *".  .  ^^^  in  Euio- 
bomee.  This  wholesome  article  has  long  been  appreciated  at  '*^™'  popular,  in 
pean  countries  than  in  our  own.  Nuts  and  nut  foods  are  becoming  ™  J^  th^ni  as 
part  aa  the  result  of  the  modem  vegetarian  propaganda  which  'o^^^™.  gherman 
"  meat  substitutes."  The  value  of  the  peanut  crop  is  about  $20,0OO,uw.  ^^^^„, 
xemarks  that ' '  to  speak  of  nuts  as '  meat  substitute '  is  natural  under  presenx  ^ 

«nd  reflects  the  prominence  which  has  been  given  to  meat  and  the  <»8U»i       /  .^ 
-vrhich  nuts  have  been  regarded  for  some  generations.     Looking  at  the  ""^^     , 
evolutionary  perspective,  it  might  be  more  logical  to  speak  of  meats  as '  nut  suBsoto 
instead." 

iThwe  «*u,uc.  uid  TOUtod  statements  u.  taken  from  Duncan.  B.  K.:  Some  Chemical  Problems  of 
TPo^day.    Chapter  on  Biead. 

«  For  example.  In  Pe»l»,  j  •  a  Treatise  m  Food  and  Wet.    New  York,  IMS. 
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The  current  extensive  use  of  sucrose  in  the  form  of  refined  cane  sugar  or  beet  sugar 
exemplifies  what  the  cheapening  of  an  article  of  commerce  can  accomplish  in  the  field 
of  diet.  Although  sucrose  has  a  considerable  fuel  value  .in  the  organism  its  dietary 
use  is  primarily  dictated  by  considerationB  of  flavor.  Opinions  are  occasionally 
divided  as  to  the  place  of  this  sugar  in  the  dietary.  It  seems  as  if  the  extremes  of 
refinement  which  have  made  commercial  sucrose  in  a  chemical  sense  the  purest  of 
all  purchasable  foodstuffs  had  exceeded  all  requirements  of  nutrition  or  dictates  of 
the  palate.  The  addition  iA  a  blue  dyestuff  to  give  a  white  appearance  to  the  final 
product  represents  one  of  the  psychological  values  which  are  often  more  ridiculous 
than  costly.  Surely  for  most  uses  the  artificially  colored  white  sugar  has  nothing 
except  a  false  standard  to  reconmiend  it  in  place  of  the  natural  cream  colored  sugar. 

It  IB  likely  that  the  succulent  vegetables  will  play  a  larger  part  in  the  table  of 
American  households.  Dr.  G.  F.  Langworthy,  Chief  of  Nutrition  InvestigatioDS  in 
the  Ofiice  of  Experiment  Stations  at  Washington,  says: 

One  of  the  marked  differences  between  the  daily  fare  to-day  and  that  of  60  yean  ago 
consists  in  the  increased  supply  of  green  and  succulent  vegetables,  a  class  of  food 
used,  as  their  names  imply,  for  their  refreshing  and  palatable  qualities  more  than  for 
their  total  nutritive  value.  Not  many  years  ago  the  winter's  supjdy  of  vegetables  in 
all  southern  coimtries  was  limited  to  root  crops  and  a  few  other  staples,  such  as  onions 
and  cabbage,  which  could  be  kept  in  the  cellar  in  comparatively  good  conditi<m. 
New  and  improved  varieties,  better  methods  of  cultivation,  improvements  in  trans- 
portation and  storage,  the  great  development  •f  market  gardening  under  glass,  and  the 
development  of  the  canning  and  preseryinff  industry,  have  made  succulent  vegetables 
OQQunon  throughout  the  year  and  available  in  one  form  or  another  for  almost  every 
fuoily.^ 

The  popularity  of  green  vegetables  is  beginning  to  be  reflected  in  the  cannfiig  indus- 
tries where  the  variety  of  such  products  is  being  extended  rapidly  and  the  canning 
process  has  already  developed  into  an  important  enterprise.  To  the  more  fauniliar 
commercial  lists  including  tomatoes,  com,  peas,  and  beans,  there  are  being  added 
asparagus,  beets,  okra,  pumpkin,  sweet  potato,  rhubarb,  sauerkraut,  spinach,  and 
squash.  The  extent  of  this  canning  industry  and  its  growth  in  a  single  decade  is 
shown  statistically,  as  follows: 

BxtetU  of  the  eanning  indiutfy  in  the  United  StaUi^—QuantUy  and  value  of  foodi 

etmned,  1S99  and  1909. 


VesBtebles... 

Tomatoes 

Com 

PM8 

Bean 

Agpa 

PniDi 

Sweet  potatoes 

AU  others. 
Fruits. , 

Peaches.. 

Apples. . . . 

Apricots.. 

Pesra.... 

Berries... 

Cbenles. .. 

All  others 


1909 


82,7fi8,4a0 

13,909,960 

7,461,265 

6,901,703 

8,893,864 

228  569 

440,808 

847,286 

3,080,508 

6,618,999 

1,484,808 

1,305,742 

630,185 

637,782 

815,851 

890,851 

864,280 


Value. 


861,668,914 

18,747,941 

10,832,186 

10,347,883 

6,018,096 

1,976,776 

576,043 

681,651 

8,144,907 

13,988,474 

3,753,096 

1,898,730 

1,825.811 

1,833.214 

1,754,927 

1,019,018 

868,801 


1890 


19,828,780 
8,700,588 
6,886,984 
2,548,722 
1,488,617 


138,078 

83,526 

27,365 

4,467,817 

1,440,356 

645,762 

531,648 

672,486 

600,419 

114,367 

468,780 


Vahia. 


838,784,696 
18,606,660 
8,191,888 
4,405,678 
3,036,128 


302,404 

124,246 

89,210 

11,811,068 

4,288,166 

1  126,119 

1,688,288 

2,188,201 

1,093,976 

80/,788 

780,868 


iL«ngworthy,C.F.:  OfeenVefitables  and  Their  Uses  faiths  Dtot.  AmeriOHi  Food  Joomal,  Oct.  18, 
1912,  p.  6. 

*  From  Blttinc  A.  W.:  lIMhods  FoOowad  fai  the  Commenial  Oamdnf  of  Itedi.  U.  8.  Dtpertmeiit  of 
Afriealtnre,  Bidlottai  196,  Wadrington,  1916. 
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The  indirect  effects  of  the  ontialcohol  campaign  now  vigorously  conducted  in  many 
countries  are  seen  in  the  stimulation  of  trade  in  so-called  temperance  drinks.  It 
comes  as  a  surprise  to  an  old-timer  to  see  buttermilk  retailed  over  the  bar  of  the 
American  saloon.  The  grape-juice  industry  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds;  and 
this  alcohol-free  natural  product  is  veritably  becoming  one  of  the  national  drinks. 
I  am  informed  from  expert  sources  that  the  production  of  American  unfermented 
grape  juice  in  the  year  1914  amounted  to  4,593,750  gallons  in  the  Chautauqua  belt 
alone.  Other  fruits,  also,  are  likely  to  figure  in  the  new  field  of  use  here  opened. 
It  is  stated  that  25  per  cent  of  the  apples  grown  in  American  orchards  never  enter 
into  the  food  supply  of  the  nation.  This  has  been  a  stimulus  to  the  food  conserva- 
tionists to  transform  the  unused  materials  into  new  forms  of  food.  Apple  sirup  and 
concentrated  cider  have  been  suggested  as  new  products  for  utilizing  siirplus  and 
cull  apples.*    The  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  remarks: 

What  the  commercial  future  of  the  two  products  will  be  remains  to  be  determined 
under  actual  marketing  conditions.  The  department  has  every  confidence  in  the 
feasibility  of  making  me  two  products  where  the  apple  supply  and  the  manufac- 
turing conditions  are  suitable.  The  development  of  tnis  intuit  industry  must  now 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  progressive  American  manufacturer.  A  process  which 
will  make  pure,  fresh  cider  available  as  a  summer  drink  at  our  soda  fountains  should 
open  up  a  new  and  valuable  market  for  ihe  juice  of  surplus  apples.  Whether  young 
America  will  eat  apple  sirup  on  his  bread  and  his  mother  use  it  in  her  kitchen  must 
be  decided  by  the  American  people. 

Similar  considerations  are  being  applied  to  other  fruits  now  wasted. 

The  '^ dairy  lunch''  rooms  of  our  cities  and  larger  villages  represent  an  innovation 
in  dietary  practice.  The  dinner  pail  and  the  lunch  basket  fiUed  with  homemade 
food  have  given  way  to  "ready-made  "meals.  To  one  group  of  persons  the  lunch 
rooms  represent  a  welcomed  escape  from  the  more  expensive  luxuries  of  the  con- 
ventional restaurant;  likewise  a  possibility  of  substituting  old-fashioned  pastry  and 
cereal  dishes  for  the  usual  dining-room  meal  rich  in  meat.  To  another  increasing 
class,  however,  they  offer  a  means  of  reducing  the  labor  of  the  household  by  the 
device  of  a  public  eating  place.  The  recent  interesting  study  of  a  familiar  chain 
of  these  ''dairy"  restaurants,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sage  Institute 
by  Gephart  and  Lusk,^  show  that  the  popular  sandwich  meal  of  the  lunch  counters 
is  by  no  means  a  cheap  diet  for  the  working  classes  who  have  a  limited  allowance 
to  spend  for  food.  Attractive  as  the  highly  profitable  service  of  the  *' dairy  lunch'* 
may  be,  with  its  congenial  environmental  features,  it  can  not  compete  witili  ''home 
cooking"  from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  This  lesson  needs  to  be  brought  home 
to  a  nation  which  is  continually  discuadng  the  high  cost  of  living.  Domestic  arts 
should  not  become  relegated  entirely  to  corporate  enterprise. 

Changing  social  and  industrial  conditions  and  other  econoviic  and  hygienic  factors. — 
Rubner  has  pointed  out  an  interesting  effect  of  commerce  in  food  on  nutrition: 

Most  conservative  as  to  the  food  question,  is  the  farmer,  though  in  the  country, 
too,  many  changes  are  taking  i>lace.  He  has  frequent  contact  with  the  city,  but 
he  has  still  plenty  of  food  material,  though  not  always  quite  suitable  to  the  purpose. 
I  have  noticed  a  very  unfavorable  influence  of  urban  food  requirements  on  the  milk- 
I»oducing  districts  of  some  regions  of  Switzerland  and  German^r,  which  is  so  charac* 
teristic  that  it  deserves  consideration.  The  milk-producing  regions  of  the  Bavarian 
highlands  and  of  Switzerland  had  formerly  an  extremely  healthy,  strong,  and  tem- 
perate population.  Milk  was  largely  used  as  a  food,  and  the  excess  of  production 
was  placed  on  the  market.  In  the  course  of  years  the  communities  gradually  estab- 
lished central  diaries  in  which  the  fat  is  withdrawn  from  the  milk  by  means  of  cen- 
trifugal machines  to  produce  cream  and  butter.    The  impoverished  milk  is  partly 

1  See  Qore,  H.  C:  Apple  Sirup  and  Concentrated  Cider:  New  Products  for  UtUiiinf  Burpliu  and  CuU 
Apptofl.    Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1014,  Washington,  1915,  p.  227. 

*  Qephart,  F.  C,  and  Lusk,  O.:  Analysis  and  Cost  of  Ready-to-Serve  Foods.  Press  of  the  Americas 
Medical  Association,  Chicago,  1P15. 
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retamed  to  the  farmers.  The  milk  producers  are  paid  in  ca^  for  their  product, 
bat  a  poor  and  insufficient  food  takes  now  the  place  of  a  former  h*>althy  one.  The 
money  now  goes  to  the  saloons.  The  potato  conquers  a  new  t  rritory.  Instead 
of  the  butter  which  was  formerly  used,  cheap  fats  are  now  bou<:ht;  in  short,  the 
change  of  diet  is  exactly  such  as  we  find  with  the  poorer  working  population  in  the 
cities.  The  effects  are' exactly  the  same.  Physical  deterioration  in  such  districts 
becomes  more  and  more  pronounced,  reaching  finally  a  low  level.  This  is  a  very 
serious  condition,  whidi  attracts  attention  and  which  must  be  combated  by  all  pos- 
sible means. 

Rubner  believes,  further,  that  the  industrialization  of  nations  is  attended  by  a 
change  in  body  weight,  not  because  the  race  has  changed  in  itself,  but  because  the 
nutritive  conditions  have  changed  for  a  large  number  of  laboring  people  through 
migration  to  the  cities.  To-day  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments are  in  rural  communities,  where  the  Living  conditions  are  favorable.  The 
problem  of  the  underfed  is  thus  closely  related  to  the  distribution  of  the  food  supply. 

The  present  European  war  is  affording  an  opportunity  to  study  the  relation  of  the 
food  supply  to  unexpected  economic  and  territorial  conditions.  From  the  stand- 
point of  Germany  the  situation  is  unique  in  view  of  the  exclusion  of  food  normally 
obtained  in  large  amounts  from  abroad.  Russia,  America,  and  other  countries  have 
hitherto  furnished  wheat,  rice,  butter,  lard,  eggs,  and  many  other  foods,  along  ^dth 
cruder  feeds,  which  in  turn  were  applied  to  animal  production.  These  sources  have 
been  threatened  or  entirely  cut  off.  With  true  scientific  acumen  the  German  nation 
has  started  a  public  propaganda  of  advice  intended  to  meet  the  sitiiation  thus  unex- 
pectedly created.^  The  export  of  native  products,  such  as  sugar  and  rye,  is  to  be 
restricted;  the  feeding  of  materials  suitable  for  human  consumption  to  cattle  is  to  be 
greatly  decreased  and  conservation  of  food  values  ordinarily  lost  in  the  processes  of 
conversion  into  animal  tissue  accomplished;  imjustifiable  waste  is  to  be  avoided  not 
only  in  the  trade  at  large,  but  in  the  individual  kitchen.  The  elaborateness  of  the 
investigation  is  indicated  by  such  details  as  the  reminders  that  20  grams  of  fat  per 
capita  are  lost  in  the  sewage  waste  of  Berlin  every  day,  and  that  this  ought  to  be 
prevented.  The  people  are  assured,  on  the  authority  of  eminent  scientists,  that  they 
need  not  fear  intelligently  instituted  changes  of  dietary  regime  as  something  inimical 
to  health. 

The  laws  of  nutrition  and  suitable  dietetic  advice  are  being  proclaimed  and  dis- 
tributed in  popular  form.'  The  more  liberal  use  of  plant  products  (rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates) in  place  of  meats  (rich  in  proteins  and  fats)  is  urged.  As  a  move  in  the 
direction  of  economy  in  nutrition  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  regimen  of  south 
German  households  in  place  of  the  excessive  meat  diet  of  the  northern  provinces  is 
urged.    Even  a  cookbook  for  war  times  is  freely  supplied.' 

The  experience  of  the  commissary  department  of  the  United  States  Army  in  Cuba 
during  the  campaign  of  1898  has  taught  the  mistakes  not  only  of  disregarding  local 
conditions,  but  aLao  of  faiUng  to  grasp  important  dietary  principles  and  to  inculcate 
them  where  the  lessons  are  needed. 

No  presentation  of  the  problems  of  the  food  supply  would  be  complete  without  an 
appreciation  of  what  the  growing  science  of  physiology  and  the  chemistry  of  foods  is 
contributing  to  mankind.  The  calorie  idea  in  nutrition,  the  outcome  of  an  under- 
atandingof  the  transformation  of  energy  in  the  living  body,  has  been  fruitful  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  has  taught  people  to  think  of  the  uses  of  food  from  a  more  rational 
standpoint  and  has  furnished  an  intelligible  basis  for  constructive  institutional  die- 
tetics, as  well  as  the  nutrition  of  the  individual.    Food  is  beginning  to  be  regarded 

i8ee  EltslMcher,  P.:  Die  Deutsche  Volksernfthnmg  and  der  EngUsche  Anahungerungsplan.  Fr. 
Vieweg  &  Solm,  Bnumschweig,  1016. 

s  For  example,  in  pamphlets  each  as  ''EraAhrung  in  der  Kriegsselt,"  ein  Ratgeber  von  Prof.  Dr.  Paul 
Eltsbacbcr,  Fran  Hedwlg  Beyl,  Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Oppenhelmer,  Prof.  Dr.  Max  Rubner  mid  Prof.  Dr.  Nathan 
Zmite.    Brumsehweig,  1915,  pp.  10. 

•  For  example,  the  "Kriej^ochbuch,"  von  Frau  Hedwig  Heyl.    Berlhi,  1915. 
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as  fuel  for  the  human  aiganiflm— -aomething  that  miiBt  be  provided  in  deteiminable 
amounts.  Malnutrition  and  undernutrition  have  received  a  new  popular  mgnificance 
in  the  diacufluon  of  human  efficiency. 

This  ia  not  the  place  to  diacusB  the  limitationa  of  the  calorie  idea  in  nutritton  or 
of  Bome  of  the  current  conceptions  of  the  rdle  of  the  individual  natriaitB--lfae  pio- 
teins,  fatB,  carbohydrates,  and  inorganic  salts.  There  is  a  weU-founded  growing 
belief  that  an  important  part  in  nutrition  is  played  by  substances  which  are  not 
identical  with  the  familiar  foodstuffs  mentioned  and  which,  despite  the  minimal 
amounts  thereof  present  in  the  diet,  may  nevertheless  be  indiBpensable  for  growth 
and  the  maintenance  of  life.  They  have  been  called  ''accessory  diet  factors"  or 
** vitamins."  We  may  conceive  of  them  as  stimulating  certain  physiological 
processes  and  as  essential  to  certain  functions. 

The  lubricant  is  quite  as  important  to  a  machine  as  is  the  energy-furnishing  fuel. 
So  these  diet  accessories  may  have  a  peculiar  usefulness.  They  are  apparently  some- 
times easily  impaired  by  heat;  in  the  language  of  the  chemist,  they  may  be  thermo* 
labile.  Hence  the  use  of  heat  for  preserving  or  sterilizing  foods  suggests  new  diffi- 
culties. They  may  sometimes  be  lost  in  the  wastes  of  the  modem  technical  processes, 
as  in  the  milling  of  cereals.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  "polished" 
rice.  They  may  be  sensitive  to  other  agencies  involved  in  the  change  from  fresh  to 
salted  or  "prepared  "  or  preserved  foods. 

These  topics  represent  the  border  line  of  our  knowledge  of  to-day.  Enough  facts 
are  known,  however,  to  justify  the  interest  which  the  subject  is  receiving.  Scurvy 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  disease  related  to  diet  and  the  antiscorbutic  and  curative 
virtues  of  certain  food  products  like  lemon  juice  were  early  learned  by  experience.  To 
these  so-called  ''deficiency  diseases,''  beriberi  and  possibly  pellagra,  rickets,  and 
Barlow's  disease  may  be  added.  I  have  discussed  special  features  of  this  question 
elsewhere.'  They  help  to  explain  the  occasional  failure  of  one-sided  dietaries,  and 
possibly  the  incidence  of  disease  in  groups  of  people  living  through  ignorance  under 
restricted  conditions  of  diet,  in  institutions,  on  expeditions,  on  shipboard,  during 
famine,  and  sometimes  amid  plenty. 

The  danger,  if  there  be  such,  of  a  lack  of  unrecognized  diet  accessories  is  probably 
greatest  in  the  exclusive  use  of  ''artificial"  foods  which  have  experienced  extensive 
alterations  in  the  course  of  their  commercial  preparation.  In  the  present  stage  of  our 
knowledge  variety  of  food,  including  fresh  foods  of  many  descriptions,  may  be  wel- 
comed on  this  ground  alone.  Canned  goods,  glucose,  margarine,  refined  sugar,  highly 
milled  cereals— in  themselves  skillfuily  produced  specimens  of  modem  technical 
progress— should  be  supplemented  with  fresh  foods  for  safety  until  our  knowledge  has 
grown  to  supersede  the  uncertainty  of  present-day  ignoraace  about  unappreciated 
deficiencies  of  the  diet.  If  the  factory  and  organized  business  have  introduced  "arti- 
ficiar'  products,  modem  industrial  organization  and  transportation  have  likewise 
increased  the  possibilities  of  physiological  liberality  in  diet.  The  studies  of  the  past 
few  years  on  the  physiology  and  chemistry  of  the  ripening  of  fruits  is  only  one  indica- 
tion of  how  science  is  enlarging  the  possibilities  of  the  food  supply  through  an  under- 
standing of  underlying  factors.  Useful  investigations  on  the  date,  the  banana,  the 
apple,  and  other  fruits  have  already  been  instituted  by  our  Government. 

The  recent  progress  in  the  physiological  chemistry  of  the  proteins  illustrates  a  trend 
that  is  likely  to  affect  feeding  practices  in  the  future.  The  protein  molecule  is  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  unlike  chemical  units  many  of  which  appear  to  be  indispensable 
for  the  nutritive  functions.  The  animal  body  can  not  constmct  all  of  these  syntheti- 
cally, hence  it  is  dependent  upon  a  supply  thereof  in  the  diet.  The  proteins  of  com- 
mon foods  furnish  imlike  yields  of  these  essential  units  or  tissue  "building  stones." 

>  liendel,  L.  B.:  Nutrltkm  and  Growth.  The  Harvey  Society  Lectures,  1914-U.  Also  Jotirnel  of  the 
American  Medical  Aasodation,  ICay  8, 1915,  p.  1539.  The  Uterature  of  the  subject  is  pnoeated  there  in  some 
detaU. 
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It  is  accordingly  becoming  apparent  that  a  well-selected  ration  must  fumlah  these  in 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative  sufficiency.  Com  and  the  by-products  of  the 
maize  kernel  are  notably  inadequate  for  good  feeding  results  unless  they  are  supple- 
mented by  other  protein-containing  foods.  The  relative  economy  of  the  addition  of 
supplementary  proteins,  such  as  are  present  in  dried  blood  or  milk  products,  to  a 
ration  that  is  inexpensive,  but  inefficient  by  itself,  suggest  new  standards  in  our  feed- 
ing practices.  A  small  addition  of  an  adequate  protein  may  be  far  more  advantageous 
for  producing  gains  in  animal  husbandry  than  large  amounts  of  cheaper  proteins  which 
supplement  the  deficiency  of  the  basal  ration  leas  well.'  Our  agricultural  experiment 
stations  are  becoming  alive  to  the  opportunities  here  opened.  Fodder  analysis  has 
taken  a  new  turn.'  It  is  probable  that  protein  feeding  in  the  future  will  be  based  on 
the  known  chemical  structure  of  the  feeds  quite  as  much  as  on  the  results  of  past  feed- 
ing experiments.  Here,  as  so  often  before,  the  investigations  of  what  is  sometimes 
contemptuously  referred  to  as  "pure"  science  have  furnished  results  of  great  impor- 
tance to  practical  nutrition.  Sir  William  Crookes,  whose  f recast  of  the  failing  wheat 
supply  has  been  referred  to,  could  scarcely  foresee  that  the  progress  of  physiological 
chemistry  might  in  Itself  nullify  the  contentions  which  he  vigorously  defended. 

A  corollary  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  field  of  human 
nutrition  is  the  improvement  of  household  science  and  the  domestic  arts.  Herein 
lies  the  significance  of  the  notable  "home  economics  movement"  of  the  present  time. 
Nutrition  and  its  relation  to  the  food  supply  are  in  no  small  measure  a  problem  of  the 
home.  Just  as  the  lessons  of  modem  science  are  permeating  the  practices  of  up-to- 
date  agriculture,  so  they  ought  to  influence  and  modify  the  performance  of  the  house- 
hold. The  latter  has  been  described  as  a  social  institution  employing  certain  material 
agencies  which  include  the  provision  of  food  and  clothing.  Its  relations  to  other  social 
institutions  are  manifold.  Upon  industry,  for  example,  the  household  exerts  an 
influence  by  maintaining  the  physical  vigor  and  efficiency  of  the  worker;  and  industry, 
in  turn,  affects  the  home  by  the  character  of  the  supplies  which  it  furnishes.  We  are 
told  that  the  household  is  the  ultimate  agency  in  the  distribution  of  economic  wealth 
to  individuals. '  What  the  wage  earner  really  secures  and  the  wife  and  children 
secure  depends  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  the  household  turns  the  wage  income 
into  economic  good  and,  at  the  same  time,  supplements  it  by  the  income  equivalent 
of  household  work.  The  contribution  of  productive  housework  is  too  little  empha- 
sized. The  home  can  become  responsible  for  malnutrition  and  insanitary  living. 
An  appreciation  of  food  costs,  of  efficient  marketing,  of  the  ''casual  sequence  of  food 
from  the  farm  to  the  dining  room, "  of  the  preparation  of  food  for  the  table,  surely  is 
of  fundamental  import  in  every  home.  The  culinary  art,  upon  which  so  much  may 
depend,  is  in  danger  of  deteriorating  in  the  homes  of  this  country.  The  admonition 
to  ''cook  at  home  "  should  be  passed  on  to  the  less  well-to-do  classes  and  the  education 
of  their  young  in  the  applications  of  domestic  science  should  be  warmly  defended. 
No  baker's  bread  equals  the  best  home-made  product.  Too  few  women  of  the  working 
classes  are  equipped  to  meet  the  demands  which  the  home  should  properly  make 
upon  them. 

iCt  Osborne,  T.  B.,  and  Mendel,  L.  B.:  Feeding  Experiments  Kelating  to  the  Natritive  Value  of  the 
Proteins  of  Maize.  Joomal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  1918,  xiv,  31;  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  191S, 
(a),  ipcxi,  16;  Nutritive  Properties  of  Proteins  of  the  Maize  Kernel.  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  1914, 
(b),  xviil,  1.  Osborne,  T.  B.:  The  Notritlve  Value  of  the  Protehis  of  Maize.  Science,  1913,  xxxvii,  185. 
Osborne,  T.  B.,  and  Mendel,  L.  B.:  The  Comparative  Nutritive  Value  of  Certain  Proteins  in  Growth,  and  ' 
the  Problem  of  the  Protein  Mintmnm.  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  1916,  xx,  351;  Protein  Minima  for 
Maintenance.    Ibid,  1915,  zxii,  241. 

*  Cf.  Ndlau,  E.  H.:  The  Amino-acid  Content  of  Certain  Commercial  Feeding  Stu£r.s  and  Other  Sources  of 
Protein.  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  1915,  xxi,  611;  Orindley,  H.  S.,  Joseph,  W.  £.,  and  Slater,  M.  E.: 
The  Quantitative  Determination  of  the  Amtno*acids  of  Feedingstuils  by  the  Van  Slyke  Method.  Joumai 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  1915,  xxxvU,  1778. 

*Cf.  Andrews,  B.  R.:  A  Course  in  Hcusshold  Economics.  Joumai  of  Home  Economics,  February, 
1913,  p.  28. 
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Many  years  ago  Liebig  wrote,  in  his  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry: 

Among  all  the  arts  known  to  man  there  is  none  which  enjoys  a  juster  appreciation 
and  the  products  of  which  are  more  universall^r  admired  than  that  which  is  concerned 
in  the  preparation  of  our  food.  Led  by  an  instinct,  which  has  almost  reached  the  dig- 
nity of  conscious  knowledge,  as  the  unerring  guide,  and  by  the  sense  of  taste,  which 
protects  the  health,  the  experienced  cook,  with  respect  to  the  choice,  the  admixture, 
and  the  preparation  of  food,  has  made  acquisitions  surpassing  all  that  chemical  and 
physiological  science  have  done  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  nutrition.  In 
soup  and  meat  sauces  he  imitates  the  gastric  juice;  and  by  the  cheese  which  closes  the 
banquet  he  assists  the  action  of  the  dissolved  epithelium  of  the  stomach.  The 
table,  supplied  with  dishes,  appears  to  the  observer  like  a  machine,  the  parte  of 
which  are  harmoniously  fitted  together  and  so  arranged  that,  when  brought  into 
action,  a  maximum  of  effect  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  them.  The  able  culinary 
artist  accompanies  the  sangui^^enous  matter  with  those  which  promote  the  process 
of  solution  and  sanguification  m  due  proportion;  he  avoids  all  kinds  of  unnecessary 
stimuli,  such  as  do  not  act  in  restoring  the  equilibrium;  and  he  provides  the  due 
nourishment  for  the  child,  as  well  as  the  old  man,  as  well  as  for  both  sexes. 

Even  Liebig,  the  great  scientist,  could  not  adequately  visualize  the  application  of 
science  in  the  kitchen .  Man  no  longer  depends  upon  his  instincts  alone  for  guidance  in 
the  affairs  of  life;  otherwise  progress  would  indeed  be  slow.  Instruction  in  domestic 
science  ought  to  become  a  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  applied  nutrition;  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  home — economic  as  well  as  social — call  for  better  domestic  service, 
a  discipline  into  which  woman  will  enter  "mit  Lust  imd  Liebe. " 

We  have  seen  that  the  problem  of  food  supply  is  not  one  which  can  be  dismissed  by 
the  social  philosopher  or  solved  by  the  calculations  of  the  economist.  It  is  highly 
complex  with  ite  involvement  of  factors  and  interests  in  agriculture,  commerce,  indus- 
try, and  nutrition.  Here,  as  in  other  domains,  there  is  opportunity  for  an  interplay  of 
science  and  the  arte,  of  experience  and  investigation.  To  attempt  to  foretell  the 
future  seems  more  like  an  act  of  ill-considered  rashness  than  a  keen  intellectual  venture. 
The  truth  can  only  be  approached  scientifically.  We  are  beginning  to  learn  what 
real  food  values  mean.  There  is  as  yet  no  ideal  ration.  The  world  menu  is  not 
in  sight.    Fitting,  indeed,  on  this  occasion  are  the  words  of  Prof.  Rubner: 

The  nutrition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance, 
deserving  fsx  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  All  the  great  countries 
ought  to  have  a  central  authority,  a  food  commission,  which  should  concern  itself 
exclusively  with  the  &r-reaching  questions  of  the  well-being  of  the  people.  The 
material  as  it  lies  before  us  to-da>[  is  very  incomplete  but  suffices  to  indicate  the  main 
lines  of  useful  work.  The  nutrition  of  Uie  masses  has  so  far  been  mostly  studied  with 
regard  to  political  economy  and  according  to  methods  and  viewpointe  which  do  not 
always  withstand  the  teste  of  the  physiology  of  nutrition.  Only  by  means  of  the 
physiology  of  nutrition  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  exact  research. 

The  nutrition  of  the  masses  is  to  us  a  problem  which  may  be  approached  and  im- 
proved from  many  sides.  It  is  necessary  that  not  only  the  hygieniste  in  the  narrower 
sense  take  up  the  stru^le  for  betterment  but  that  also  the  great  armyof  men,  who  are 
trulv  humane  in  t^eir  hearte,  shall  take  their  places  beside  us.  The  battle  which 
we  have  to  carry  on  is  not  only  against  unavoidable  and  natural  difficulties;  we  must 
not  foi^^t  that  human  society  includes  many  elemente,  unwillinj^  to  make  the  least 
concession  to  a  humanitarian  movement,  persons  whose  prosperity  is  selfishly  held 
superior  to  the  welfare  of  their  neighbors  and  who  will  oppose  such  a  movement 
with  all  the  means  at  their  command.  Let  us  hope  that  our  opponente  will,  at  the 
last,  rejoice  with  us  in  a  triumph  of  the  Humane  Idea.  ^ 

1  Rubner,  M. :  The  Nutrition  of  the  People.    Journal  of  Home  Economics,  1913,  v.  1. 
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A  SAFE  AND  SAN£  MILK  SUPPLY. 

By  JOHN  WEINZIRL, 
Vhivtrnty  of  Waskmgton, 

There  are  three  large  phases  to  the  milk  problem  which  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
words — dollars,  dirt,  and  disease.  The  three  phases  must  all  be  solved  before  we 
have  solved  the  milk  question.  Nor  is  one  of  these  phases  more  important  than 
another  for  milk  which  does  not  pay  for  itself  wiU  not  long  be  produced,  dirty  milk 
will  not  be  used  when  the  people  are  informed,  and  milk  which  carries  disease  will 
eventually  be  barred  from  sale.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  consider  these  three 
phases  separately  and  collectively  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  sane  solution  of 
this  perplexing  question. 

'    THB  FINANCIAL  ASPECT. 

Until  quite  recently  milk  was  produced  under  primitive  conditions  at  a  moderate 
cost  which  was  roughly  proportional  to  its  food  value.  Although  the  food  value  has 
not  changed  materially  the  cost  has  increased  decidedly,  due  laigely  to  the  increased 
cost  of  production.  A  certain  part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  economic  conditions  over 
which  the  dairyman  has  no  control;  another  part,  and  this  is  probably  the  larger,  is 
due  to  the  changed  methods  of  handling  the  product.  Formerly,  cheap  bams,  simple 
vessels,  and  common  labor  sufficed;  now  certified  milk  is  produced  in  costly  stables 
under  a  sanitary  elegance  which  rivals  that  in  omr  homes,  with  apparatus  that  is 
elaborate  and  expensive  under  expert  supervision  which  is  required  for  its  care  and 
management.  The  increase  in  price  from  5  cents  a  quart  to  10  cents,  then  15  cents, 
and  sometimes  to  20  cents  became  necessary,  and  even  now  certified  milk  is  not 
generally  profitable.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  certified  milk  is  essentially  a  luxury 
beyond  the  means  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  population,  and  can  only  be  indulged  in 
by  the  wealthy.  Evidently  certified  milk  as  a  solution  of  the  milk  problem  is  doomed 
to  failure.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  state  what  is  meant  by  certified  milk,  for  it 
has  been  adequately  described  in  many  sources.*  The  ideal  of  certified  milk  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  in  an  educational  way  for  it  has  taught  us  many  things.  It  has 
taught  us  what  clean  milk  means  and  how  dirt  can  be  eliminated ;  that  bacteriologically 
clean  milk  is  essential;  and  that  disease  germs  in  milk  can  and  must  be  eliminated. 
To  accomplish  this  task  has  been  eminently  worth  while,  and  we  shall  always  value 
this  service,  but  it  is  certain  that  simpler  means  must  be  found  to  accomplish  the 
ends  sought.  Fortunately  the  work  of  Harding '  and  of  North  >  has  shown  that  this 
can  be  acc<»npl]8hed  and  that  milk  of  an  excellent  quality  can  be  produced  without 
elabofrate  equipment  and  at  reasonable  cost.  Intelligent  care  and  a  modest  bonus 
for  a  superuw  product  are  the  essentials  for  accomplishing  the  end  in  view.  Before 
discussing  this  further  it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  question  of  diseases  carried  by 
milk. 

THE  PROBLEM   OF  DISEASE. 

That  milk  is  a  carrier  of  disease  germs  is  now  common  konwledge  and  many  well 
authenticated  epidemics  testify  loudly  to  the  fact.  The  problem  of  how  to  make 
milk  safe  as  food  has  been  attacked  in  a  number  of  ways;  aU,  however,  fall  under  two 
principles,  viz,  either  prevent  the  entrance  of  disease  bacteria  to  the  milk  or  kill  the 
disease  bacteria  which  may  happen  to  enter.  Of  these  two  principles  the  former  is 
plainly  the  ideal,  and  acting  on  this  plan  inspected  milk  and  certified  milk  have  been 
produced .  Doubtless  dairy  inspection  and  milk  certification  have  done  much  to  lessen 
milk-borne  disease,  but  it  is  quite  obvious  that  inspection  will  not  detect  all  diseased 

1  Bull  56.    Milk  and  its  Relation  to  the  Public  Health.    U.  8.  Pub.  Health  &  Uarino  Hospital  Service. 
I  Harding,  Rnehle,  Wilson  and  Smith:  The  Eflect  of  Certain  Dairy  Operations  upon  the  Germ  Content 
of  Milk. 
*  North:  The  Dairyman  v.  The  Dairy.    Am.  Jour.  Pub.  Health,  v.  6, 619^  19U. 
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animalH  or  attendants  or  diacover  and  doee  all  the  avenuee  by  which  diseaae  organ- 
isms may  enter  the  milk  supply.  The  epidemic  of  sore  throat  which  occurred  near 
Boston  *  was  carried  by  one  of  the  superior  dairies,  and  doubtless  diseaae  germs  find 
their  way  into  certified  milk  more  often  than  we  are  wont  to  believe.  The  American 
ideal  of  certified  milk  fails  mainly,  howeveri  because  it  results  in  too  expensive  a 
product  for  common  use.. 

In  Europe  the  tendency  has  been  to  follow  the  second  principle,  viz,  to  kill  the 
disease  bacteria  which  may  enter  the  milk  supply.  This  was  done  empirically  for 
centuries  by  simply  boiling  the  milk  at  home ;  more  recently  pasteurization  has  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  this  method  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  in  America  as  well.  The  greatest 
objection  to  these  methods  is  the  cooked  flavor  imparted  to  the  product,  but  even 
this  is  largely  overcome  under  present  methods  of  pasteurization,  and  apparently  we 
are  slowly  outgrowing  our  prejudices  against  pasteurized  milk.  While  pasteurization 
adds  somewhat  to  the  expense,  this  factor  is  balanced  by  the  saving  affected  in  added 
keeping  qualities  of  the  product.  If  the  pasteurizing  has  been  properly  done,  we 
may  assume  that  the  problem  of  disease  carried  by  milk  is  solved,  for  as  Boeenan  ^ 
points  out,  **  there  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  in  which  a  milk-borne  outbreak 
[of  disease]  is  recorded  from  the  use  of  pasteurized  milk."  While  this  solution  may 
not  be  the  most  ideal  one  it  is  a  practical  solution  which  we  may  accept  for  the  pKB- 
ent  as  the  best  available  and  on  the  whole  as  quite  satisfactory.  If  an  occasional 
consumer  objects  to  pasteurized  milk,  the  certified  product  would  still  be  available. 

Many  sanitarians  have  objected  to  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  on  the 
ground  that  pasteurization  is  practiced  on  milk  frequently  highly  polluted  by  manure; 
they  have  rightiy  held  that  while  pasteurization  rendered  such  milk  safe,  it  did  not 
chajige  its  filthiness  and  unfitness  for  human  food.  This  contention  must  be  granted, 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  third  aspect  of  the  milk  problem. 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  ELIMINATING  PILTH. 

At  the  present  time  the  task  of  eliminating  dirt  from  milk  presents  the  most  serious 
difficulties,  and  is  the  most  important  phase  of  present  sanitary  endeavors.  This 
problem  resolves  itself  into  two  distinct  phases:  First,  the  problem  of  finding  the  most 
suitable  method  of  detecting  dirt  in  milk;  secondly,  bringing  the  evidence  home  to 
the  dairyman  and  making  him  respond  to  the  new  demands.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
methods  of  detecting  filth  in  milk. 

Three  methods  are  in  use  more  or  less  commonly,  viz:  (I)  Determining  the  total 
number  of  bacteria  present  in  the  milk,  assuming  this  to  be  an  index  of  its  cleanliness, 
and  fixing  a  limit  beyond  which  the  count  may  not  go,  otherwise  sale  is  forbidden; 
(2)  determining  the  number  of  B.  coli  present  and  setting  a  similar  standard;  (3) 
determining  visible  dirt,  and  again  making  a  standard  for  purity.  To  these  the  writer 
now  desires  to  add  another:  (4)  Determining  B.  sporogenes  and  creating  a  standard 
of  purity. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  total  count  depends  upon  other  factors  as  well  as  upon 
dirt,  for  time  and  temperature  may  cause  a  high  coimt  in  an  otherwise  clean  milk; 
doubUesB  such  milk  should  be  barred  from  sale,  but  it  does  not  reach  the  real  question, 
which  is  the  amoimt  of  dirt  present  in  it.  Again,  if  the  milk  is  pasteurized,  the  total 
count  faila  utterly  to  indicate  dirt.  Since  the  use  of  pasteurized  milk  is  rapidly 
increasing,  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  total  count  is  obvious. 

As  to  determining  the  number  of  B.  coli  and  using  the  data  to  indicate  manure,  this 
method  will  fail  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  total  count  must  faH,  In  addition,  the 
determination  of  B.  coli  requires  rather  too  elaborate  a  technique  to  make  it  generally 
available.    Up  to  the  present  time  the  method  appears  to  have  gained  litde  &vor. 

1  WiDslow:  An  Outbnakof  TonsUUtlsor  Septic  Sore  TluMt  tn  Eastern  Ifunohuaette  and  its  Relstioo 
to  an  Infccted  Milk  Supply,  Jour.  Inf.  Dls.,  X,  1, 72, 1912. 
>  Roeenau:  The  MUk  Questifni,  1912. 
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When  the  test  is  made  sufficiently  early  and  before  the  milk  is  pasteurized  it  has  been 
shown  ^  that  the  method  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  purpose.  The  dairy  in  which  the 
method  was  applied  received  its  supply  from  a  comparatively  limited  area  and  from 
«ily  20  dairymen.    Special  endeavors  were  made  to  produce  only  superior  milk. 

At  present  the  determination  of  visible  dirt  appears  to  bean  greatest  favor  and  has 
proved  itself  a  valuable  asset  to  the  sanitarian  in  checking  up  supplies.  The  ease 
with  which  the  determination  is  made  and  the  telltale  nature  of  the  evidence  presented 
speak  hig^y  in  its  favor.  The  Wizzard  Sediment  Tester  '  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory in  our  hands.  Indeed,  the  method  leaves  little  to  be  desired  so  long  as  the  pro- 
ducer does  not  become  wise  and  adopt  clarification  methods  such  as  heavier  strainers 
or  centrifugation.  Obviously  the  method  will  faU  as  soon  as  better  clarification 
methods  are  adopted .  Such  clarification  can  not  lessen  the  number  of  manure  bacteria 
in  milk  or  the  soluble  portion  of  the  manurOi  but  rather  aids  in  their  better  distribution. 
From  these  considerations  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  have  no  method  for  determining 
manural  pollution  which  does  not  fail  at  some  critical  point,  the  total  coimt,  and  B. 
coli  determinations  hH  in  milk  that  has  been  held  for  some  time  or  has  been  pasteur- 
ized, and  the  sediment  test  fedls  after  clarification. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  is  the  purpose  of  the  B.  sporogenes  determination  as 
an  indicator  of  manural  pollution  as  proposed  by  Weinzirl  and  Veldee.*  B.  sporogenes 
is  an  intestinal  organism,  and  hence  indicates  manure  when  found  in  milk;  it  does  not 
multiply  at  ordinary  temperatures  at  which  milk  is  held,  and  so  it  truly  indicates  the 
pollution  even  of  milks  kept  for  varying  periods  of  time  and  at  varying  temperatures; 
it  produces  spores  but  these  are  not  killed  by  pasteurization  and,  finally,  the  organism 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  determined. 

The  method  for  determining  B.  sporogenes,  as  we  now  use  it,  is  as  follows:  Milk  is 
dispensed  in  ordinary  test  tubes  and  solid  paraffin  sufficient  to  make  one-eighth  iach 
layer  is  then  added  and  the  whole  sterilized .  Five  cc.  of  milk  are  add^  and  the  tubes 
heated  to  80^  C.  for  10  minutes.  The  tubes  are  rapidly  cooled,  the  paraffin  hardens 
and  produces  an  anaerobic  culture  in  which  the  B.  sporogenes  grows  when  incubated 
at  37^  C.  for  48  hours.  The  gas  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  the  lactose  lifts  the 
paraffin  plug  some  distance,  and  this  is  taken  to  indicate  B.  sporogenes  as  present. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  attempted  to  establish  a  standard  of  purity  or  limit  beyond 
which  the  presence  of  B.  sporogenes  would  condemn  the  milk  and  doubtless  the  line 
to  be  drawn  will  vary  for  different  localities.  In  1,088  samples  from  20  producers 
analyzed  by  Weinzirl  and  Felder  >  it  would  appear  that  the  presence  of  B.  sporogenes 
in  5  cc.  samples  of  milk  would  condenm  about  20  per  cent  of  the  milk  under  compara- 
tively &vorable  conditions.  Perhaps  2  or  3  positives  out  of  5  samples  of  5  cc.  each 
would  give  a  fairer  standard  and  a  broader  basis  for  judging  the  purity  of  the  milk. 
The  above  analyses  have  shown,  however,  that  B.  sporogenes  compares  very  &ivorably 
with  B .  coli  as  an  indicator  of  manural  poUu  tion  when  visible  dirt  is  taken  as  a  standard , 
and  both  are  superior  to  the  total  bacterial  count  when  the  latter  is  made  from  agar 
plates  incubated  48  hours  at  37^  0. 

THE  IfILK  PROBLEM  AS  A  WHOLE. 

While  we  may  dissect  the  milk  problem  and  examine  each  part  separately,  to  really 
solve  it  we  must  consider  it  as  a  whole.  We  have  made  excellent  progress,  but  this 
has  scanty  been  proportional  to  the  work  done,  due  largely  to  the  failure  to  see  the 
problem  in  its  entirety. 

We  must  have  cheap  milk,  dean  milk,  and  safe  milk.  Of  these  three  purposes,  the 
last,  safe  milk,  may  fairiy  be  regarded  as  solved;  the  consumer  has  the  choice  of  two 

1  Weinsirl,  Jobn,  and  Fttlder,  H.  A.:  Unpabliabed  data. 

*  Wliard  Sediment  Tester:  The  Creamery  Package  MSg.  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl. 

«  Weiniirl  and  Veldee:  Am.  Jour,  of  Pub.  Health,  6:9-.862:1915. 
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possibilities,  either  pasteurized  milk  or,  if  his  purse  permits  the  indulgence,  certified 
milk.  As  to  cheap  milk,  this  problem  will  solve  itself  when  the  dairyman  is  not  com- 
pelled to  install  expensive  equipment;  when  care  is  made  superior  to  bams  and 
machinery;  when  demonstration  will  supersede  the  score  card.  If  the  score  card  is 
retained  at  all,  the  resulting  product  miist  receive  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  score, 
while  the  equipment  and  method  should  receive  perhaps  one-tenth  of  the  credit.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  score  card  should  be  retained.  A  rating  based 
upon  the  available  laboratory  tests  would  appear  to  be  the  better  plan.  Grading  the 
milk  on  the  basis  of  such  laboratory  tests  into  A,  B,  and  C  grades,  and  requiring 
these  grades  to  be  placed  on  the  bottles  or  containers,  will  come  nearer  to  solving  the 
cleanliness  problem  than  the  clumsy  and  costly  methods  now  in  vogue. 

SUMMARY. 

To  sum  up  the  problem  of  a  safe  and  sane  milk  supply,  we  find: 

(1)  That  pasteurized  milk,  when  the  process  has  been  properly  carried  out,  is  safe 
80  far  as  disease  is  concerned;  certified  milk  is  also  satisfactory  in  this  respect. 

(2)  That  a  sane  milk  supply  must  be  free  from  excessive  dirt.  To  eliminate  dirt, 
the  milk  should  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  laboratory  tests,  such  as:  (a)  Total  count; 
(6)  B.  coll  determination;  (c)  visible  dirt  test;  (d)  B.  sporogenes  determination. 

The  milk  should  be  graded  according  to  the  laboratory  tests  in  A,  B,  and  C  grades, 
and  these  placed  upon  bottles  and  containers  in  which  the  milk  is  sold. 

(3)  That  a  sane  milk  supply  must  be  cheap  enough  to  be  within  reach  of  the  com- 
mon people.  For  this  purpose  certified  milk  is  a  failure;  on  the  contrary,  if  dairy 
demonstration  supersedes  dairy  inspection,  and  laboratory  tests  the  score  card  in 
grading  milk,  when  care  is  made  superior  to  equipment  in  bams  and  machinery, 
then  a  clean  milk  may  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price  as  well. 


PROYECTO    DE    ORDENANZA    REGLAMENTARU    DEL    COMERCIO    DE 
LECHE  DE  CONSUMO  DE  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA. 

Por  RICARDO  SARMIENTO  LASPIUR, 
Secretario  de  la  Asistencia  Publica  de  Buenos  AvreSj  ArgenHna. 

CAPh'ULO  I. — CONDiaONBS  DB  LA.  LBCHB. 

ARTfcuLo  1.  La  leche  destinada  al  consumo  debe  ser  la  mezda  x)erfecta  del  pro- 
ducto  del  ordeiio  completo  de  por  lo  menos  cuatro  vacas  sanas,  bien  mantenidas  y  cuida- 
das  y  que  no  se  hallen  en  los  dfas  inmediatamente  antmores  ni  en  los  piimeroe  df as  poe- 
teriores  a  la  parici6n,  obtenido  y  tratado  en  condiciones  higi^nicas  hasta  el  momento 
de  su  consumo  y  sin  agregadoe  ni  sustracciones  ni  alteraciones  de  ninguna  especie. 
A  fin  de  alcanzar  ese  desider&tum  en  la  medida  posible  en  nuestro  medio  y  propender 
al  mejoramiento  progresivo  del  producto,  la  leche  de  consumo  en  el  municipio  se  clasi- 
ficari  en  las  categorias  que  se  espedfican  en  los  articulos  siguientes,  y  su  producci6n, 
introducci6n,  depdsito,  transporte  y  expendio  se  sujetar&n  a  las  prescripcioneB  de  la 
presente  ordenanza. 

Art.  2.  Se  considerar&  leche  de  primera  calidad  certificada  y  s61o  se  perxnitiii  que 
en  tal  car&cter  o  bajo  tal  denominaci6n  se  introduzca  al  municipio,  deposite,  trans- 
porte, venda  u  ofrezca  en  venta  dentro  del  mismo  la  leche  que  re&na  los  siguientes 
requisitos: 

V*.  Tener  por  lo  menos  3  por  ciento  de  materia  grasa  (gordura). 

2?.  Tener  por  lo  menos  11.6  por  ciento  de  sustanda  seca,  comprendida  la  materia 
grasa. 

3®.  Tener  un  grado  de  addez  no  menor  de  15  grados  Domic  ni  mayor  de  20  grados. 
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4*.  No  coa§;ular8e  al  someterla  a  la  ebiillici6n,  ni  fofmar  copos  o  gnimos  ni  coagukne 
al  mezclarla  con  dos  voces  bu  volumen  do  alcohol  a  70  voldmenes  por  ciento. 

5^.  Sometida  a  cualquier  procedimiento  do  examen,  debe  mostrane  perlectamente 
limpia. 

6^.  No  contener  en  nin^ihi  momento,  hasta  ser  entr^gada  al  consumidor,  mis  de 
60,000  miciobios  por  c.  c. 

7^.  Eatar  aiempre  a  una  temperatura  de  10^  o  menos. 

8^.  8er  entregada  al  conmimidor  dentro  de  las  20  horaa  de  ordefiada. 

9^.  No  haber  sufrido  modificaciones  de  ninguna  espede,  debldas  a  la  intervenddQ 
de  agentes  f  Isicoa  o  quimicos. 

10^.  Ser  produdda,  envaeada,  rotulada  y  transportada  en  la  totmh  que  Be  indica  mis 
adelante. 

La  leche  que  no  llene  loe  lequiflitoe  V,  2°,  o  3^,  caerft  en  comiso,  sin  perjuido  de 
aplkarae  d  axtfcuk  8,  d  ae  comprueba  que  ha  ddo  adulterada.  Por  d  exceeo  de 
wdideZf  ae  aplicar&  en  eada  case  una  multa  'de  60  pesos. 

La  infracd6n  de  los  requidtos  4^  o  5^  serA  penada  con  multa  de  GO  pesos  cada  ves. 
AdemAB,  a  fin  de  que  el  interesado  se  coloque  en  condidones  de  produdr  leche  in- 
objetable  a  esos  respectos,  se  piohibihL  la  introducci6n  y  venta  de  la  leche  en  el  muni- 
dpio  durante  los  dnco  dias  subsigulentes  a  la  comprobad6n.  La  leche  caecA  en 
cmniso. 

Guaado  Ia  leche  presente  mia  de  60,000  microbios  por  c.  c,  se  avisarA  al  interesado 
a  fin  de  que  adopte  las  medidas  necesarias  para  evitar  el  inconveniente.  £1  aviBO 
se  repetirA  toda  vee  que  se  haga  la  misma  comprobadiki.  Pero  la  administraddn 
sanitaria  podr&  prohibir  la  intioducd6n  y  venta  de  la  leche  en  d  munidpio,  d  se 
comprueba  que  con  frecu^ida  tiene  mAs  de  ese  nfhnero  de  microbios,  d  el  nAmero  de 
microbios  supera  en  grandes  propordones  al  indicado  odd  interesado  no  adopta  las 
medidas  susodichas.    La  leche  caerd  en  comiso. 

La  infracd6n  dd  7^  requidto  serA  penada  con  multa  de  90  pesos.  Si  se  comprueba 
que  la  leche  no  tiene  la  tempa^atuia  exigida  por  no  habetse  aplicado  a  los  medios 
necesaiios  para  cons^guirlo,  la  multa  serA  duplioada.    La  leche  caerA  en  comiao. 

La  del  8^  requidto  8er&  penada  con  multa  de  50  pesos  cada  vea.  La  leche  caerA  en 
comiso. 

La  del  9°  requisito  8er&  penada  con  multa  de  100  pesos  la  primera  ves,  de  200  pesos 
ia  segunda  y  con  el  retiro  definitivo  dd  permiso  paraintervenir  en  cualquier  forma 
en  el  comerdo  de  leche  de  piimera  calidad  certificada  la  tercera.  La  leche  caeri 
en  comiso. 

La  dd  10^  requidto,  si  no  tiene  una  pena  espedalmente  esrtabledda,  sedl  penada 
con  multa  de  6  a  100  pesos,  segAn  la  gravedad  de  la  f  alta,  condder&ndose  como  dr- 
cunBtancia  agravante  su  repetid6n.  Pero  la  administraddn  sanitaiia  podr6  prohibir 
en  cualquier  memento  la  introducd6n  y  venta  de  la  leche,  d  conddera  que  ha 
dejado  de  ofrecer  sufidentes  garantias  de  salubiidad. 

Abt.  3.  Se  condderar^  leche  de  primera  calidad  y  s61o  se  permituA  que  en  tal 
car^ter  o  bajo  tal  denominad6n  se  introduzca  al  munidpio,  depodte,  tiansporte, 
venda  u  ofrezca  en  venta  dentro  del  mismo  la  leche  que  retina  los  dguientes  requidtos: 

1^.  Tener  por  lo  menos  2.7  por  ciento  de  materia  grasa  (gordura). 

2** .  Tener  por  lo  menos  10.7  p<»'  dento  de  sustancia  seca,  comprendida  la  materia  grasa. 

3^.  Tener  un  grade  de  addez  no  menor  de  15  grados  Domic  ni  mayor  de  20  grades. 

4®.  No  coa^laise  al  someterla  a  la  ebullici^Sn,  ni  f ormar  copos  o  grumos  ni  coagularse 
al  mezclarla  con  un  volumen  igual  de  alcohol  a  70  volAmenes  por  dento. 

5^.  Puesta  en  la  cantidad  de  un  litro,  despu^  de  bien  revuelta,  en  un  redpiente 
dlfndiico  de  vidrio  incoloro  y  de  f ondo  piano,  cuyo  diAmetro,  sea  mis  o  menos  igual  a 
la  mitad  de  la  altura  de  la  columna  foimada  por  la  leche,  no  debe  dejar  depodtar 
sedimento  apreciable  despu^  de  una  hora  de  reposo. 
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6^.  No  OQntener  en  ningdn  momento,  hasta  ser  entr^gada  al  coniamidor,  mis  de 
500,000  microbioa  par  c.  c. 

7®.  liegar  a  la  ciudad  a  una  temperatuia  de  15^  o  menos. 

8^.  Estar  aiempre  a  10^  de  temperatura  o  menoe,  despu^s  de  doe  bona  de  sa  entnda 
a  la  ciudad. 

9°.  Ser  entregada  al  coneumidor  dentxo  de  las  veinte  bone  de  su  entiada  al  muni* 
dpio. 

10°.  Ser  introdudda,  depoaitada,  envaaada,  lotulada,  tranaportada  y  eatregada  al 
CQUBumidor  en  la  forma  que  se  indica  m&s  adelante. 

La  ledie  que  no  Uene  Ice  requisitoa  V*,  2^,  o  3°,  caeri  en  comlao,  sin  peijuido  de 
aplicarse  el  artlculo  8°,  ai  ae  comprueba  que  ba  sido  adulterada.  Per  el  ezceao  de 
acidez,  se  aplicard  en  cada  case  una  multa  de  30  pesos. 

La  infracd6n  de  los  requiaitos  4°  o  5°  serd  penada  con  multa  de  90  pesoe  cada  vei. 
Si  la  cQmprobad6n  ba  aido  en  el  momento  del  anibo  de  la  lecbe  al  municipio,  se  pro- 
bibir4  su  introducci6n  y  Tenta  en  el  miamo  durante  los  dies  dfas  aubsiguientes,  a  fin- 
de  que  el  interesado  se  coloque  en  condidones  de  enviar  lecbe  inobjetable  a  esos  res- 
pectos.    La  lecbe  caer&  en  comiso. 

Guando  la  lecbe  contenga  nU«  de  500,000  microbios  por  c.  c.  se  avisaci  al  interesado, 
a  fin  de  que  adopte  las  medidas  necesaiias  para  evitar  el  inconveniente.  El  aviso 
se  repetiml  toda  vez  que  se  baga  la  misma  comprobaci6n.  Pero  la  administracidn 
sanitaria  podr&  probibir  la  introducddn  y  venta  de  la  lecbe  en  el  municipio,  si  en 
ties  ex^menes  sucesivos  efectuados  con  15  dias  de  intervale  por  lo  menos  se  c(«nprueba 
que  el  ndmero  de  microbios  supera  en  grandes  propordones  al  indicado  o  si  el  interesado 
no  adopta  las  medidas  susodicbas.  La  lecbe  que  contenga  m6a  de  500,000  microbios 
caeri  en  comiso. 

La  lecbe  que  Uegue  a  la  dudad  a  m^  de  1 5°  de  temperatura  caer4  en  comiso. 

La  iniracci6n  del  requisito  8^  ser&  penada  con  multa  de  quince  pesos.  Si  se  com- 
prueba que  la  lecbe  no  tiene  la  temperatura  ezigida  por  no  baberse  aplicado  los  medios 
necesarios  para  conseguirlo,  la  multa  ser&  dupUcada.    La  lecbe  caer&  en  comiso. 

La  del  requisito  9°  serd  penada  con  multa  de  veintidnco  pesos  cada  vea.  La  lecbe 
caer&  en  comiso. 

La  del  dddmo  requisito,  si  no  tiene  una  pena  especialmente  establedda,  ser4 
I>enada  con  multa  de  cinco  a  cincuenta  pesos,  segdn  la  gravedad  de  la  £alta,  conaider^- 
dose  como  circunstancia  agravante  su  repetid6n.  Pero  la  administrad6n  sanitaria 
podr&  probibir  en  cualquier  momento  la  introducd6n  y  venta  de  la  lecbe,  si  conaidera 
que  ba  dejado  de  ofrecer  suficientee  garantias  de  salubridad. 
•  Art.  4.  La  lecbe  de  primera  calidad  podr&  ser  pasteurizada.  En  tal  case,  salvo 
los  requiaitos  6^  y  9®  del  artlculo  3,  deberi  reunir  antes  y  deepu^s  de  la  pasteuiizacidn 
todos  los  requisites  del  mismo  artlculo  y  ademis  los  siguientee: 

1<*.  No  contener  mis  de  2,000,000  de  microbios  por  c.  c.  antes  de  ser  pasteurizada. 

2?,  No  contener  en  ningdn  momento,  despu^s  de  pasteurizada  y  basta  ser  entregada 
al  consumidor,  mis  de  200,000  microbios  por  c.  c. 

3®.  Ser  entregada  al  consumidor  dentro  de  las  20  bona  de  pasteurizada. 

La  primera  infracddn  del  requisito  1®  de  este  artlculo  seril  seguida  de  un  aviso 
al  interesado,  la  s^gunda  ser&  penada  con  multa  de  100  pesos,  la  tercera,  con  multa 
de  200  pesos  y  la  cuarta  ser&  seguida  de  la  probibici6n  de  introducir  o  vender  lecbe 
pasteurizada  de  primera  calidad  en  el  munidpio. 

La  primera  infracci6n  del  requisito  2*  de  este  artfculo  ser&  seguida  de  un  aviso 
al  interesado,  a  fin  de  que  adopte  las  medidas  necesarias  para  evitar  el  incon- 
veniente, y  las  in£racdones  subsiguientes  con  una  multa  de  100  pesos  cada  vez.  Teto 
la  admiiustrad6n  sanitaria  podri  probibir  la  introducd6n  y  la  venta  de  la  ledie 
en  el  munidpio,  ai  en  tree  eximenes  sucesivos  efectuados  con  quince  dias  de  intervale 
por  lo  menos  se  comprueba  que  el  n&mero  de  microbios  supera  en  grandes  propordones 
al  indicado  o  si  el  interesado  no  adopta  las  medidas  susodicbas.  La  lecbe  que  despu^ 
de  pasteurizada  contenga  mis  de  200,000  microbios  por  c.  c.  caeri  en  comiso. 
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La  infracci6n  del  lequisito  3<*  de  este  articulo  Ber6  penada  con  multa  de  25  peaos 
cada  vea.    La  leche  eeri  comiflada. 

Las  infracciones  a  lo6  denUui  reqiiidtos  que  debe  llenar  la  leche  paBteuriaada  de 
ptimera  calidad  tendi&n  las  peoas  indicadas  en  el  articulo  3. 

Abt.  5.  Se  conaidenr&  leche  de  segunda  calidad  y  fi61o  se  permituA  que  en  tal 
cai6cter  o  bajo  tal  denondnacidn  ae  introduzca  al  municipio,  depomte,  tianaporte, 
venda  u  ofiezca  en  venta  dentro  del  miamo  la  leche  que  retina  lo8  siguienteB  lequlaitoa: 

1*.  Tener  una  densidad  de  1,029  a  1,034,  incliuive,  a  15®  de  temperatuia. 

2".  Tener  par  lo  menos  2.5  por  ciento  de  materia  graaa  (gordura)  en  loa  meees  de 
septiembre,  octubre  y  noviembre  y  2.7  par  ciento  en  lea  otroe  meees  del  afio. 

3*.  Tener  por  lo  menos  10.5  o  10.7  por  ciento,  respectivamente,  de  siutancia  seca, 
contada  la  materia  grasa,  seglin  se  trate  del  primero  o  segundo  periodos  indicados 
en  el  p&nafoprecedente. 

4*.  Tener  un  grade  de  acidez  no  menor  de  15  grados  Domic  ni  mayor  de  20  grados. 

5**.  No  coagularse  al  someterla  a  la  ebuUici6n,  ni  formar  copos  o  grumes  ni  coagulane 
al  mezclarla  con  un  volumen  igual  de  alcohol  a  70  voltimenes  por  ciento. 

G^.  Pueeta  en  la  cantidad  de  medio  litro,  deepu^  de  bien  revuelta,  en  un  recipiente 
cOfndrico  de  vidrio  incoloro  y  de  fondo  piano,  cuyo  diimetro  sea  mis  o  menos  igual 
a  la  mitad  de  la  altura  de  la  columna  formada  por  la  leche,  no  debe  dejar  depoaitar 
aedimento  apreciable  despu^s  de  media  hora  de  reposo. 

7*.  No  contener  en  ningtin  memento,  haata  ser  entregada  al  consumidor,  m&B  de 
5,000,000  de  microbios  i)or  c.  c. 

8^.  Llegar  a  la  dudad  a  una  temperatura  de  20®  o  menos. 

9®.  Estar  siempre  a  15®  de  temperatura  o  menos,  despn^  de  dos  boras  de  su  entrada 
a  la  ciudad. 

lO^*.  Ser  entregada  al  consumidor  dentro  de  las  24  haras  de  su  entrada  al  municipio. 

11*.  Ser  Introduclda,  depositada,  envaaada,  rotulada,  transportada  y  entregada 
al  consumidor  en  la  forma  que  se  indica  mis  adelante. 

La  leche  que  no  llene  los  requiaitos  1*,  2*,  3*,  o  V*  caeri  en  comiso,  sin  perjuicio 
de  aplicarse  el  articulo  8,  si  se  comprueba  que  ha  sido  adulterada.  Por  el  exceso  de 
acidez.  se  aplicari  en  cada  case  una  multa  de  15  pesos. 

La  infracci6n  de  los  requisitoa  5®  o  6®  aer&  penada  con  multa  de  15  peeoe  cada  vez. 
Si  la  comprobaci6n  ha  aide  en  el  memento  del  arribo  de  la  leche  al  municipio,  ae  pro- 
hibird  au  introducci6n  y  venta  en  el  miamo  durante  los  veinte  dfas  subsiguientes,  a 
fin  de  que  el  interesado  se  coloque  en  condiciones  de  enviar  leche  inobjetable  a  esos 
reapectos.    La  leche  caerd  en  comiao  y  aer&  inutilizada. 

Guando  la  leche  contenga  mia  de  5,000,000  de  microbioe  por  c.  c,  ae  aviaari  al 
intereaado,  a  fin  de  que  adopte  las  medidaa  neceaarias  para  evitar  el  inconveniente. 
Laa  tres  primeraa  comprobacionea  en  tal  aentido  aer&n  seguidas  del  mismo  aviso. 
Pero,  si  deapu^  de  eato,  en  tree  extoenea  auceaivos  efectuadoa  con  quince  diaa  de 
intervale  por  lo  menoa,  se  comprueba  que  el  ntimero  de  microbios  supera  al  indicado, 
se  prohibiri  la  introducci6n  y  venta  de  la  leche  en  el  municipio.  La  leche  que 
contenga  mia  de  5,000,000  de  microbios  por  c.  c.  caer&  en  comiso  y  ser&  inutilizada. 

La  leche  que  Uegue  a  la  ciudad  a  mis  de  20®  de  temperatura  caeri  en  comiso. 

La  infracci6n  del  9®  requiaito  ser&  penada  con  multa  de  cinco  pesos.  Si  se  com- 
prueba que  la  leche  no  tiene  la  temperatura  exigida  por  no  haberse  aplicado  ioe 
medioe  necesarios  para  conseguirlo,  la  multa  ser&  duplicada.  La  leche  caer4  en 
comiso. 

La  infracciiSn  del  10®  requiaito  ser&  penada  con  multa  de  15  pesos  cada  vez.  La 
leche  caeri  en  comiso  y  ser&  inutilizada. 

La  iniracci6n  del  requisite  11®,  si  no  tiene  una  pena  especialmente  eatablecida, 
aerd  penada  con  multa  de  cinco  a  treinta  -peeoBy  aegiin  la  gravedad  de  la  falta,  con- 
aider&ndoee  como  circunatancia  agravante  au  repeticidn.  Pero  la  adminiatracidn 
aanitaiia  podri  prohibir  en  cualquier  momento  la  introducci6n  y  la  venta  de  la  leche, 
al  conaidera  que  ha  dejado  de  ofrecer  auficientea  garantfaa  de  aalubridad. 
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Art.  6.  La  leche  de  Begunda  calidad  podrA  ser  pasteurisada.  En  tal  caao,  salvo  los 
requifflto0  6**,  7^,  8^,  y  10^  del  artfculo  5,  deber&  reunir  antes  y  despu^  de  pasteuiizada 
todoe  loe  requisitoe  de  ese  mismo  artfculo  y  ademis  los  fliguientes: 

1^.  No  contener  m^s  de  300,000  microbios  por  c.  c.  despute  de  pasteurisada  y  antes 
de  salir  del  establecimiento  donde  ha  sufrido  la  pasteurizacidn. 

2^.  Si  ha  aido  pasteurizada  fuera  del  municipio,  no  contener  mSm  de  400,000  micro- 
bios por  c.  c.  en  el  memento  de  llegar  a  61, 

3^.  Ser  entragada  al  consumidor  dentro  de  las  24  horas  de  la  pasteuxizacidn. 

La  primera  infracci6n  de  los  requisitos  1^  y  2^  de  este  articulo  serd  seguida  de  un 
aviso  al  interesado.  En  las  infracciones  subsiguientes  se  incuniM  en  multa  de 
100  a  500  pesos,  segdn  la  cantidad  de  leche  de  que  se  trate  y  la  gravedad  del  caao, 
consider&ndoee  como  circunstancia  agravante  la  repetici^n  de  la  falta.  Si  la  leche 
ha  sido  pasteurizada  fuera  del  municipio,  en  lugar  de  las  multas  indicadas,  podri 
prohibirse  su  introducci6n  y  venta  en  ^1  durante  1  a  30  dlas,  teniendo  en  cuenta  las 
mismas  circunstancias. 

La  infracci6n  del  requisito  3^  de  este  articulo  serd  penada  con  quince  pesos  de 
multa  cada  vez.    La  leche  caer&  en  comiso  y  ser4  inutilizada. 

La  de  los  otros  requisitos  dar4  lugar  a  las  medidas  y  penas  indicadas  en  el  artfculo  5. 

Abt.  7.  Se  prohibe  la  introducci6n  al  municipio  y  el  depMto,  transporte,  venta  u 
ofrecimiento  en  venta  dentro  del  mismo,  de  leche,  cualquiera  sea  su  categorla,  que 
tenga  color,  olor,  gusto  o  conaistencia  anormales,  o  que  contenga  sangre  o  pus. 

Las  infracciones  del  presente  artfculo  ser^  penadas  con  multa  de  15  a  100  pesos  o 
uno  a  seis  dfas  de  arresto,  segiin  la  gravedad  del  caao,  considerindose  la  repetici6n  de 
la  falta  como  circunstancia  agravante. 

A  quien  incurra  dos  veces  en  las  penas  mia  graves  se  le  retirari  por  el  tannine  de 
un  afio  el  permiso  para  intervenir  en  cualquier  forma  en  el  comercio  de  lecherfa.  La 
leche  ser&  comisada  e  inutilizada  en  todos  los  cases. 

Abt.  8.  Igual  prohibici6n  que  la  expresada  en  el  artfculo  7  rige  para  la  leche  de 
cualquier  categorfa  a  la  que  se  haya  sustrafdo  en  cualquier  forma  una  parte  de  su 
crema  o  gordura  o  se  haya  agregado  agua  u  otra  sustancia  cualquiera,  comprendidas 
las  Uamadas  ^'conservadoras." 

Los  infractores  del  presente  artfculo  incurrirdn  en  la  pena  de  cten  pesos  de  multa 
0  seis  dfas  de  arresto  la  primera  vez,  doscientos  de  multa^o  doce  dfas  de  arresto  la 
segunda  y  retire  definitive  del  permiso  para  intervenir  en  cualquier  forma  en  el 
comercio  de  lecherfa  la  tercera.    La  leche  caeri  en  comiso. 

Art.  9.  Salvo  las  leches  de  que  se  trata  en  los  artfculos  13  y  14,  se  prohibe  la  intro- 
ducci6n  al  municipio  y  el  depdsito,  transporte,  venta  u  ofrecimiento  en  venta  dentro 
del  mismo  de  toda  lecho  que  por  sus  condiciones  no  est^  comprendida  en  alguna  de 
las  categorfas  especificadas  en  los  artfculos  2,  3,  4,  5  y  6,  respectivamente,  de  esta 
ordenanza,  bajo  pena  de  100  pesos  de  multa  a  la  primera  infracci6n,  200  a  la  segunda, 
retiro  definitivo  del  permiso  para  intervenir  en  cualquier  forma  en  el  comercio  de 
lecherfa  a  la  tercera  y  comiso  de  la  leche  en  todos  los  cases. 

Art.  10.  Se  prohibe  introducir  leche  al  municipio  y  depositarla,  transportarla, 
venderla  u  ofreeerla  en  venta  dentro  del  mismo  en  otro  cardcter  o  bajo  otras  deno- 
minaciones  que  los  indicados  en  los  artfculos  2,  3, 4, 5  y  6  y  en  los  correlacionados  con 
ellos,  ni  en  forma  que  pueda  inducir  a  error  acerca  de  la  categorfa  a  que  pertenece 
la  leche  segdn  las  prescripciones  de  la  presente  ordenanza.  Se  exceptdan,  en  lo 
que  se  refiere  al  caricter  y  denominaci6n  con  que  se  presenten,  las  leches  de  que  se 
trata  en  los  artfculos  12,  13  y  14,  pero  estas  leches  y  todas  las  andlogas  que  puedan 
destinarse  al  consume,  cualesquiera  sean  su  mode  de  preparaci6n,  modificaciones, 
clases  0  uses,  deberdn  ser  introducidas  al  municipio  y  depositarse,  transportarse, 
venderse  u  ofrecerse  en  venta  dentro  del  mismo,  indicando  en  la  forma  establecida 
mis  adelante  a  qu^  categorfa  de  las  especificadas  en  los  artfculos  susodichos  pei^ 
tenecen  o  a  cual  de  esas  categorfas  pertenece  la  leche  con  que  han  sido  proparadas. 
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A  loe  que  infrinjan  el  presente  artfculo  se  les  decomisard  la  leche  y  aplicar6n  las 
penas  establecidaa  en  el  artkulo  9. 

Art.  11.  Las  leches  pasteurisadas,  ademis  de  las  condiciones  establecidas  en  los 
articulos  4  y  6,  deber&n  satisfooer  las  siguientee: 

1^.  Haber  side  Hbradas  de  sos  impurezas  por  alg6n  procedimiento  mecinico  que 
no  aepare  completamente  la  crenui. 

2**.  Haber  side  sometidas  en  seguida,  en  toda  su  masa,  por  lo  menos  a  85^  de  tem- 
peratura  durante  un  minuto. 

3^.  Haber  side  enfriadas,  inmediatamente  despu^s  de  calentadas,  a  10  o  15  grados 
de  temperatura  o  menos,  segdn  se  trate  respectivamente  de  leche  de  primera  o  segunda 
calidad. 

4^.  Haber  sufrido  las  operaciones  anted ichas  dentro  de  las  catorce  boras  de  orde- 
iSadas. 

5**.  No  haber  sido  calentadas  o  pasteurizadas  por  segunda  vez.  * 

6^.  Haber  sido  sometidas  a  esas  operaciones  en  aparatos  aprobados  por  la  adminis- 
traci6n  sanitaria. 

No  se  permitird  la  introducci6n  nl  venta  de  leche  pasteurizada  que  no  satisfaga 
estOB  requisites,  y  quien  infrinja  las  disposiciones  de  este  articulo,  despu^  de  un 
primer  aviso,  incurrird  en  el  decomiso  de  la  leche  y  en  multa  de  100  a  200  pesos,  segtin 
la  gravedad  del  case,  considerdndose  circunstancia  agravante  la  repetici6n  de  la 
Mta. 

Art.  12.  S61o  se  tendrd  por  leche  esterilizada  la  que  despu^  de  limpiada  en  la 
forma  prescrita  en  el  artfculo  11  haya  sido  sometida  dentro  de  las  catorce  boras  de 
ordenada  a  algdn  procedimiento  de  esterilizacidn  por  el  calor  de  reconocida  eficacia 
y  cuyo  envase  se  haya  cerrado  herm^ticamente  durante  el  calentamiento  y  se  man- 
tenga  igualmente  cerrado  hasta  su  entrega  al  consumidor. 

Se  prohibe  la  introducci6n  y  la  venta  de  leche  esterilizada  que  no  llene  las  con- 
diciones aquf  establecidas,  bajo  pena  de  comiso  del  producto  y  multa  de  100  a  200 
pesos  cada  vez,  segdn  la  gravedad  del  caso,  considerindose  como  circunstancia  agm> 
vante  la  repetici6n  de  la  falta. 

Art.  13.  Las  leches  matemizadas  o  humanizadas  y  las  andlogas,  especialmente 
destinadas  a  la  alimentaci^n  de  los  nifios  o  de  enfermos  o  convalecientes,  deber&n 
ser  preparadas  con  leche  que  satisfaga  por  lo  menos  los  cinco  primeros  requisites 
eepecificados  en  el  articulo  5,  que  no  se  halle  comprendida  en  los  articulos  7  y  8  y 
librada  de  sus  impurezas  en  la  forma  prescrita  en  el  artfculo  12.  Todas  estas  leches 
deber&n  ser  esterilizadas  en  la  forma  establecida  en  el  articulo  12. 

Loe  que  infrinjan  el  presente  el  articulo  incurnrdn  en  las  penas  indlcadas  en  el 
articulo  12  o  en  los  articulos  7  u  8,  segtin  los  casos. 

Art.  14.  Las  leches  especiales  fermentadas  (Kefir,  etc.)  deber&n  ser  preparadas  con 
leche  que  satisfaga  por  lo  menos  loe  cinco  primeros  requisitos  eepecificados  en  el  articulo 
5,  no  se  halle  comprendida  en  los  articulos  7  y  8  y  esterilizada  en  la  forma  prescrita  en 
el  articulo  12,  correspondiendo  a  las  infracciones  de  lo  aqui  establecido  las  penas  indl- 
cadas en  el  articulo  13. 

Art.  15.  Se  prohibe  introducir  al  municipio  y  depodtar,  transporter,  vender  u 
ofrecer  en  venta  dentro  del  mlsmo,  leche  que  sea  la  mezcla  de  distintos  ordefioe  o  de 
partidas  de^eche  recibidas  en  boras  distantes  entre  si.  La  leche  ordefiada  o  recibida 
por  la  maflana  no  debe  ser  mezclada  con  la  ordefiada  o  recibida  por  la  taide,  ni  in* 
versamente. 

Los  que  infrinjan  el  presente  articulo  incurrir&n  en  el  comiso  de  la  leche  y  en  multa 
de  150, 100  o  60  pesos,  respectivamente,  cada  vez,  segdn  se  trate  de  leche  de  primera 
calidad  certificada,  de  primera  calidad  o  de  segunda  calidad. 

Art.  16.  Quien  deliberadamenle  o  sin  cerciorarse  primero  de  la  calidad  a  que 
pertenece  la  leche  segtin  las  preacMipciones  de  la  presente  ordenanza,  la  introduzca, 
deposite,  transporte,  venda  u  ofrezca  en  venta  en  el  municipio  como  de  mejor  calidad 
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que  a  la  que  realmente  peitenece,  incurriii  en  multa  de  100  pesos  la  primera  ves, 
doscientos  pesos  la  s^gunda  y  en  el  retiro  definltivo  del  p^roiso  para  intervenlr  en 
cualqiiier  forma  en  el  comercio  de  lecherfa  la  tercera  vez. 

Abt.  17.  Se  prohibe  congelar  la  leche  o  agregarle  leche  congelada,  bajo  pena  de  100, 
50  o  25  pesos  de  multa,  respectivamente,  segtin  se  irate  de  leche  de  primera  calidad 
certificada,  de  primera  calidad  o  de  segunda  calidad. 


I-£f.S 


Art,  18.  Salvo  los  artfculos  7, 8, 16  y  17,  los demis del  presente  capitulo  nQ  se aplican 
a  la  leche  producida  en  los  tambos  urbanos  y  entregada  al  consumidor  inmeoiatamente 
de  ordeiiada. 

capfrulo   n.    condicionb8   de   los    bnyasbs,    recipibntes,    i^tilbs,    aparatos, 

mAquinas  bn  general. 
Art.  19.  Para  el  envase,  medida  y  manipulaciones  de  la  leche  s61o  se  permitiril  el 
U0O  de  recipientes  y  titiles  de  hieiro  o  acero  con  estafiado  grueso  y  de  botellas  devldrio 
incoloro.    Se  piohibe  expresamente  usar  recipientes  de  cobre,  zinc,  latdn,^lomo 
hieno  emplomado  o  madera. 
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Eaoe  recipientea  deber&n  ser  de  limpiesa  y  desinfeccidn  ttciles.  Los  metflicos  aertfn 
sincostamyteindrtoras&QgiilosredoTxdeadosylasbateUftsae^  Lob 

de  doa  litros  o  mia  de  capacidad  tendiin  la  boca  Bufidentemeiite  ampHa  como  para 
permitir  introducir  c6modameiite  la  mano  de  un  hombre  advlto.  Loa  iii4b  pequefioe 
Kvin  de  tal  fonna  y  diaposicidn  que  su  intenor  pueda  limpiane  a  cepillo  ttcil  y  com- 
pletamente. 

Lo8  recipientea  uaadoa  para  medir  la  leche  deben  ealar  pioviatoa  de  aaa  o  maiigo 
apiopiadoa,  de  tal  modo  que  la  mauo  del  que  lea  maiieja  no  ae  pongaen  contacto  con  la 
leche. 

Abt.  20.  Las  tapaa  de  loa  envaaea  y  recipientea  deben  Uenar  laa  nuamaa  candicionea 
que  ^Btoa,  eapedficadoa  en  el  precedente  artfculo. 

Si  80  trata  de  envaaea  empleadoa  en  el  tranaporte  de  la  leche,  aer&n  de  ciem  herm^ 
tico  y  la  tapa  recubiiiA  loa  bordea  de  au  boca  o  abertura.  Si  de  envaaea  eapecialmente 
deatinadoa  a  tenerla  en  depMto  en  locales  fijoa,  laa  tapaa  deberto  recubrir  por  arriba 
y  por  fuera  la  boca  y  el  cuello  del  recipiente  y  podr&n  no  aer  ajuatadaa. 

Se  prohibe  expreaamente  uaar  trapoa,  papel,  paja,  madera  o  nutoriaa  anilogaa  y  aroa 
de  goma  que  contenga  plomo  o  eatto  agrietadoa,  para  tapar  loa  recipientea  o  como  inter* 
mediarios  para  cerrarloa. 

Para  el  cierie  de  botellaa  ae  permite  el  uao  de  txpM  de  losa,  porcelana  y  vidiio  y  de 
placaa  de  papel  eapecialmente  prepaiadaa  y  que  deberin  uaaiae  una  aola  vei. 

Abt.  21.  Loa  recipientea  de  que  ae  trata  en  el  artfculo  19  y  laa  tapaa  deben  hallane 
iempce  en  buen  eatado  de  conaervaddn,  ea  dear,  en  oondicionea  que  permitan  bub 
aicil  Ihnpiega  y  deabf ecddn. 

8e  prohibe  expresamente  el  uao  de  loa  que  tengan  au  auperfide  interna  oxidada,  aaf 
acomo  de  loa  que  por  aua  aboUaduraa  u  oUoa  deaperf  ectoa  no  ae  hallen  en  laa  condiciane 
fuBodichaa. 

Abt.  22.  Laa  cantJllaa  o  robinetea  de  loa  recipientea  y,  en  general,  todaB  laa  que  ae 
hallen  en  contacto  con  la  leche,  aerAn  met^Uicaa  y  bien  cubiertaa  inteiior  y  exterior- 
mente  por  una  capa  grueaa  de  eatafio,  de  modo  que  en  ningdn  caao  pueda  formane 
caideoillo.  Interior  y  exteriormente  aerAn  perfectamente  liaaa  y  diBpueataa  de  tal 
manera  que  au  limpieiia  y  deainleccidn  aean  ttdlea. 

Abt.  23.  Loa  apazatoa,  miquinaa,  grandea  depdaitoa,  etc.,  empleadoa  en  la  manipu* 
lad6n  o  tratamiento  de  la  leche  deben  aer  en  todaa  laa  partea  que  entren  en  contracto 
con  ella  de  material  impermeable  y  perfectamente  iiao.  Se  prohibe  expreaamente 
emplear  en  eaas  partoa,  cobre,  dnc,  lat6n,  plomo,  hierro  emplomado  o  madera. 

Abt.  24.  No  ae  expedirin  permiaoa  para  dedionae  en  cualquier  lorma  al  comercio 
de  lecheria,  ain  cercionune  primero  de  ai  el  intereaado  tiene  todoa  loa  elementoa  indi- 
cadoB  en  este  capitulo,  y  que  deba  emplear,  en  laa  condidonea  aquf  eBtablecidaa. 

LoB  Infractorea  de  loa  aiifculoa  19,  20,  21  o  22  incurrihbi  en  multa  de  6  a  20  peaoBi 
a^g6n  la  gravedad  de  la  falta,  conaiderindoae  como  drcunatanda  agravante  au  repe- 
tiddn.  Ademis,  loa  redpientea,  dtilea,  tapaa,  etc.,  mendonadoa  en  eaoa  artfculoa, 
aerin  maicadoa  la  primera  ves  que  ae  hallen  fuera  de  laa  condidonea  exigidaa  y 
deatmidoa  la  aegunda  ves. 

A  loa  infractorea  del  artfculoa  23  ae  lea  retinoA  el  peimiao  oorreBpondiente  haata 
tanto  ae  poogan  en  laa  condidonea  enrigidaB. 

OAFhVU}  m.  ABSO  DM  RBCEPaBNTBB,  tTtlMB  T  OUIDADO  PB   LA  LBOHB   BN   OBNBBAIi. 

Abt.  25.  Loa  redpientea,  tapaa,  miquinaa,  dtilea,  etc.,  a  que  ae  refiere  el  Oapftulo 
Ily  deberftn  hallarse  dempre  limpioa  por  dentzo  y  fuera  y  no  uaaoe  para  tranaportar* 
guatdar  o  medir  otra  anatanda  que  la  leche,  ni,  en  general,  para  otzoa  finea  que  aquelloB 
a  que  eat&n  deatinadoa. 

Se  prohibe  eapecialmente  beber  en  laa  medidaa  o  redpientea,  bajo  pena  de  dies 
peaoB  de  multa. 
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Se  deja  eBtablecido  expraamente  que  se  conodenrt  sudo  todo  iecq»ente,  dtil, 
etc.,  de  lo0  releridoe  en  este  articulo,  que  teqga  olor  a  leche  «gnA  o  cualquier  dor 
eztrsfio,  Minque  en  ^  no  ae  noten  restos  de  ledie  o  de  otns  suetAiiciAB. 

Abt.  26.  La  limpiesa  de  loo  iecipienles»  utensUios,  etc.,  a  que  se  refiore  el  artfcuk 
2&J  debe  ef ectuane  tratiadoloB  priraoK)  con  una  8olaei6n  caliente  y  extendida  de  soda 
o  con  lechada  de  cal,  enjuagi&ndoloB  abundantemente  deepu^s  con  agua  caliente,  de 
manem  que  no  quede  reato  algnno  de  aoda  o  cal,  y  anojando  finalmente  un  choifo 
de  agua  hirviendo  aobre  toda  su  superfide  interna.  En  aeguida  de  limpiadoa,  ae  p<m- 
dr&n  boca  abajo  en  un  aost^  destinado  a  eee  efecto  (eacunidor)  y  en  un  lugar  libre  de 
moacaa,  de  polvo  y  de  toda  otra  cauaa  de  auciedad  o  contaminacidn.  No  deben 
coiocazae  boca  abajo  aobre  el  auelo.  Teniendo  vapor  de  agua  a  diqwaici^  en  lugar 
de  efectuar  la  eateiiliaacidn  con  agua  hirviendo,  puede  hacene  coa  un  diorro  de  vapor  . 
Lo  mianio,  ai  ae  diapone  de  cualquier  otio  medio  de  eaterilizackki,  Me  puede  aer 
aplicado  en  lugar  del  agua  hirviendo. 

AsT.  27.  Toda  perMma  que  ae  dedique  al  comercio  de  lecheria,  que  redba  de  otxa 
un  recipiente  con  leche,  eat4  obligada  a  devdv^raelo  limpio,  bajo  pena  de  dnco  peaoa 
de  multa.  Eximeae  de  eata  obligada  a  loa  que  reparten  ledhe  a  domicilio  redbida 
de  comerciantea  o  empreeaa  con  eatabledndentoa  donde  pueda  hacene  la  limpieaa 
inataladoa  en  la  capital  y  sieinpre  que  la  redban  en  loa  miamoe  envaaea  que  ban  de 
a^vir  para  el  reparto,  no  la  aometan  deapu^a  a  trasvaaamientoa  de  ninguna  eapede  y 
ffavoelvan  a  loa  miamoa  loa  tarroa  vacloa  en  aeguida  de  tenninado  el  reparto.  De 
acuerdo  con  lo  que  antecede,  en  laa  eatadonea  ferroviaiiaa  no  deber&  preaentane  a 
embarque  ningtin  envaae  que  no  eeU  limpio,  ni  deben  tranaportarae  dentro  del 
munidpio  otroa  envaaea  vacfoa  y  ain  limpiar  mia  que  loa  que  ae  vayan  vadando  o  ae 
hayan  vadado  en  el  reparto  a  domidlio. 

No  ae  pennitir4  la  salida  de  la  Capital  de  ningtin  redpiente  sudo. 

Abt.  28.  Loa  redfMentea  que  contengan  leche  debet4n  eatar  dempre  perfectamente 
cerradoa  con  su  tape  coneepondiente,  salvo  durante  los  mementos  en  que  se  echo  o 
extiaiga  leche,  bajo  pena  de  cinco  pesoa  de  multa. 

Abt.  29.  No  ae  permite  tnsvaaar  la  leche  de  un  redpiente  a  otro,  ni  someterla  a 
manipuladones  de  ninguna  especie,  en  la  via  pdblica,  en  laa  estadcmea  ferroviaiiaa, 
en  corralones,  ni,  en  general,  al  aire  libre.  Eetas  opetadonea  deben  eiectuarse  en  un 
local  eapecialmente  destinado  a  eee  efecto.  Se  exceptdan  los  caaos  en  que,  por  rotura 
del  redpiente,  sea  neoesaiio  echar  su  contenido  a  otro,  a  fin  de  evitar  la  p^rdida  de 
la  leche. 

Loa  iniractores  de  este  artfculo  incurrirki  en  multa  de  dies  jiesos. 

Abt.  90.  Se  prohibe  soplar  con  la  boca  la  superficie  de  la  leche  para  apartar  la  crema 
0  cualquier  coaa,  o  hacer  tal  operaci6n  con  loa  dedos. 

Abt.  31.  Los  redpientes  que  contengan  leche,  aunque  eatte  cerradoa,  no  deben 
dejarae  expueatoa  en  laa  veredaa  u  otroe  lugares  de  la  via  ptiblica,  ni  al  polvo  o  a  laa 
moscas,  ni  al  sol,  ni  a  cualquier  causa  de  sudedad  o  contaminaddn. 

Abt.  32.  De  los  tanques  o  deputes  proviatos  de  canilla  la  leche  deberft  extiaene 
por  esta  61tima,  y  nunca  por  la  boca  o  abertura  superior. 

Abt.  33.  Al  lado  de  todo  tanqne  con  canilla  debe  haber  un  soporte  especial  para 
colocar  el  redpiente  del  comprador  mientiaa  ae  ecfaa  en  ^  la  leche  que  ae  va  midiendo. 

Abt.  34.  Con  la  ledie  no  deberd  guardarse  mis  que  manteca,  crema  y  otros  pre- 
parados  o  derivados  de  la  ledie  incapaces  de  comunicarie  sus  oloies. 

Abt.  35.  Los  infiactores  de  los  artfculoe  28,  29,  30,  31  o  32  incurririm  en  multa  de 
100  pesos. 

Abt.  36.  Para  mantener  fresca  la  leche  podrka  emplearse  dLmaras  frigorfficas, 
aparatoa  refiigeradores,  heladeias  o  cubes  con  hielo,  que  deber&n  ser  de  limpieza  y 
deainfecddn  f&ciles  y  hallarse  siempre  en  buenas  condidones  de  conservad6n  y  de 
aseo. 
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Las  heladerw  y  cubas  deber6n  tener  revefliiiiiiento  meit&Lico  interior  inozidable  y 
ester  bamiaadaa  o  pintadas  con  pintara  impermeable  y  blanca  o  de  color  daro. 

No  Be  ot(Hgar&n  loe  penniBos  correspondientes,  a  quianea  no  tengan  eatos  elementoe 
de  lefrigeraci^n  en  la  medida  neceaaria  para  la  cantidad  de  leche  con  que  operen  o 
coneicien  y  en  laa  condicionea  aquf  eatablecidas.  A  los  que  infrinjan  el  pieeente 
artfculo  aa  lea  aplicari  10  pesos  de  multa  y  no  ae  lee  permitirk  la  venta  de  leche  hasta 
que  SB  coloquen  en  las  condidones  exigidas. 

Art.  37.  En  todo  local  donde  bb  limpien  lecipientes  deberd  haber  un  servicio  de 
ag;ua  caliente,  capaz,  por  lo  menos,  de  producir  en  una  sola  8esi6n  o  en  un  chorro  con- 
tinuo  una  cantidad  de  agua  hirviente  igual  a  la  mitad  de  la  cantidad  de  lecfae  con  que 
ee  o]>ere  o  comercie.  Esta  propord6n  no  regir&  para  las  f&bricas  o  usinas,  que  deber&n 
tener  instaladones  especiales  para  la  limpieza  de  los  recipientes,  aprobados  por  la 
adniinistraci6n  sanitaria. 

La  falta  de  cumplimiento  de  este  artfculo  dar4  lugar  a  las  medidas  y  penas  indi- 
cadas  en  el  artlculo  36. 

Art.  38.  Toda  el  agua  usada  en  los  establecimientos  de  lecheria  debehl  ser  potable. 

Esta  disposici6n  comprende  a6n  a  los  establecimientos  productores  o  remitentes  de 
ledie  de  fuera  del  municipio,  a  qiiienes  no  se  les  permitird  introducir  bus  productos, 
BO  pena  de  comistoelos  a  su  llegada,  mientras  la  administrad6n  sanitaria  no  se  cer- 
cioTe  en  lo  x>08ible  de  la  calidad  de  las  aguas  que  emplean. 

Art.  39.  Los  redpientes  en  que  se  introduce  la  leche  al  municipio  deben  venir 
cenados  bajo  sello,  que  para  los  envases  metilicos  serd  de  plomo,  de  modo  que  no 
puedan  ser  abiertos  sin  que  ello  se  note,  desde  el  momento  en  que  el  remitente  los 
entiega  a  quien  haya  de  transportarlos  hasta  aquel  en  que  los  recibe  el  consignatario. 

La  leche  que  llegue  en  redpientes  no  sellados  o  cuyo  sello  haya  sido  violado  caer4 
en  comiso. 

Art.  40.  En  las  usinas  o  f&bricas  de  lecherfa,  las  leches  de  distintas  calidades 
deberdn  ser  tratadas  aparte,  en  locales  o  seccidnes  especiales  y  separadas  para  cada 
una,  provistos  de  su  maquinaria  y  equipo  correspondientes  completes.  Lo  mismo 
para  la  fabricaci6n  de  manteca,  debedl  haber  en  ellas  un  local  o  8ecci6n  esx>ecial  y 
aparte,  donde  se  har&n  todas  las  operaciones,  comprendido  el  descremado  de  la  leche 
y  el  dep^sito  de  la  leche  destinada  a  descremarse. 

Los  infractores  del  presente  artfculo  incurrirdn  en  multa  de  100  a  500  pesos,  segtin 
la  gravedad  de  la  falta.  Si  los  establecimientos  en  que  61  se  infrinja  se  hallan  fuera 
de  la  Capital,  no  se  les  permitird  la  introducci6n  de  leche  al  municipio,  so  x>ena  de 
decomis&rsela,  por  uno  a  veinte  dfas,  seglin  la  gravedad  de  la  falta,  a  no  ser  que  pre 
fieran  abonar  la  multa  que  les  corresponderfa  si  se  hallaran  dentro  de  ella. 

Al  establecimiento  que  no  tenga  el  local  o  secci6n  especial  y  aparte  para  tratar  una 
determinada  calidad  de  leche,  no  se  le  permitird  vender  o  introducir  leche  de  esa 
calidad.  Al  que  fabrique  manteca  y  no  tenga  un  local  o  secci6n  especial  y  aparte 
para  ello,  no  se  le  permitird  la  uitroducci6n  o  venta  de  ninguna  clase  de  leche. 

CAPlTULO  IV.   OONDiaONES  ESPECIALES  DE  ENVASE  T  ROTULADO  DE  LA  LECHE  SEOtjN 

SU  CALIDAD. 

Art.  41.  La  leche  de  primera  calidad  certificada  serd  entregada  al  consumidor  en 
botellas  llenadas,  cerradas  y  selladas  en  el  lugar  de  producci6n  y  provistas  de  cdpsula 
qne  proteja  la  tapa  y  la  boca  de  la  botella. 

Plrevia  solidtud  del  interesado,  la  adminlstracidn  sanitaria  podii^  permitir  el  use 
de  redpientes  metdlicos,  cuando  se  trate  de  remitir  a  un  mismo  consumidor  una  canti- 
dad de  leche  mayor  de  veinte  litros  cada  vez. 

Botellas  y  recipientes  metdlicos  serin  entregados  con  el  derre  intacto  al  consumi- 
dor, es  decir,  con  su  sello  ^itero. 
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Los  infractores  de  este  artfculo  incurririn  en  multa  de  cincuenta  pesoB.  La  leche 
de  las  botellaa  o  recipientes  mettiicoe  que  ae  hallen  con  el  sdlo  roto  antes  de  entre- 
garias  al  consumidor  caer&  en  comiao. 

Art.  42.  Lob  recipientes  de  que  se  trata  en  eL  artfculo  anterior  deberin  Uevar 
impresa  en  las  cipsulas  o  en  etiquetas  p^^adas  a  los  miamoe,  en  letraa  negras  y  fidl- 
mente  legibles,  la  siguiente  leyenda,  en  que  constarA  el  dia  y  la  hora  en  que  ha  sido 
ddefiada  la  leche: 

Leche  de  primera  calidad  certificada. 

Vigllada  desde  bu  proaucci^n  por  la  Administracidn  Sanitaria. 

Especial  para  nifios  y  enfermoe. 

Puede  consumirse  cruda. 
Ordefiada  el  dfa a  las 

Las  c&pBulas  y  las  etiquetas  deber&n  ser  blancas. 

Art.  43.  Los  recipientoB  en  que  se  introduzca  la  leche  de  primera  calidad  al  muni- 
cipio  deber&n  venir  provistos  de  una  etiqueta  atada  o  pegada,  reopectivamente, 
Begtin  sean  envaseB  met&licos  o  de  vLdrio,  de  ocho  por  cuatro  centfmetros  de  dimen- 
si6n  -poT  lo  menoB  y  de  color  bianco,  en  que  coneten  en  letras  de  molde,  de  color  rojo 
y  bien  legiblee,  la  calidad  de  la  leche,  el  ntimero  de  litres  que  contiene  el  recipiente, 
el  dia  y  hora  de  embarque  con  destino  a  la  capital,  el  nombre  y  apellido  de  su  pro- 
ductor,  el  de  la  estac»Sn  ferroviaria  de  donde  la  leche  es  expedida,  el  nombre  del 
destinatario  y  la  diTecci6n  de  su  establecimiento  en  Buenos  Aires,  en  la  siguiente 
forma: 

Leche  de  primera  calidad. 

Litros 

Embarcada  en ,  el  dia a  las 

Productor 

Destinatario Calle ,  No.. . 

Cuando  el  remitente  sea  alguna  empresa  o  establecimiento  que  recoja  la  leche  de 
distintos  productores  para  enviarla  a  Buenos  Aires,  ser^  su  nombre  d  que  deber& 
figurar  en  la  etiqueta,  en  lugar  del  del  tambero  o  productor,  precedido  de  la  palabra 
"Remitente." 

Cuando  la  leche  sea  pasteurizada  o  esteiilizada,  deber4  constar  ^sto  en  la  etiqueta, 
poniendo  en  su  primer  rengl6n,  respectivamente:  "Leche  de  primera  calidad  pas- 
teurizada"  o  "Leche  de  primera  calidad  esterilizada." 

Art.  44.  Cuando  la  leche  de  primera  calidad  se  introduzca  al  municipio  para  ser 
pasteurizada,  la  etiqueta  de  que  se  trata  en  el  artfculo  43  seri  ^miirilU  y  1a  leyenda 
de  la  misma  estar&  impresa  en  letras  negras.  En  ^sta  deber&  constar  el  destino 
inmediato  de  la  leche,  poniendo  en  su  primer  rengl6n:  "Leche  de  primera  calidad 
para  pasteurizar.'' 

Art.  45.  En  el  reparto  a  domicilio,  la  leche  de  primera  calidad  deber&  ser  trans- 
portada  y  entregada  al  consumidor  en  recipientes  met^coB  o  de  vidrio  cerrados  y 
aellados  en  el  lugar  donde  hayan  sido  llenados. 

Los  envases  serdn  entregados  al  consumidor  con  su  sello  intacto,  bajo  pena  de- 
veinticinco  pesos  de  multa. 

Art.  46.  Lob  recipientes  de  que  se  trata  en  el  artfculo  precedente  deber&n  estar 
provistos  de  etiqueta  blanca,  pegada  al  envase  en  lugar  visible,  con  la  siguiente 
leyenda,  en  letras  de  molde,  rojas  y  f&dlmente  legibles,  donde  conste  el  nombro  del 
vendedor  y  la  direccidn  de  su  establecimiento,  o,  si  no  tiene  establecimiento,  su 
domicilio: 

I..eche  de  primera  calidad. 

Lob  nifios  y  enfermos  deben  consumirla  hervida. 

(Aquf  el  nombre  y  apellido  del  vendedor.) 

(Aquf  la  direcci6n  de  su  establecimiento,  o,  a  defecto  de  4sto,  de  su  domicilio.) 
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Ouando  la  leche  sea  pasteurinda,  deberi  coDstar  ^sto  en  la  etiqueta  y  adem^  el 
nombre  de  la  ttbiica  o  iiaina  donde  haya  udo  pasteuiuada  y  el  dia  7  la  hoia  «q  que 
e  efectu6  la  operacidn,  reBultaiido  aef  la  leyenda  de  la  etiqueta  en  la  siguiente  torma: 

Leche  de  primera  calidad  pasteuiuada. 
Lob  nifioe  y  eniennoe  deben  consuinirla  hervida. 

Fktfteurizada  par  o  en el  dia a  las 

(Aqul  el  nombre  y  apellido  del  vendedor.) 
(Aqu(  la  direccidn  de  su  establedmiento,  o,  a  defecto  de  Me,  de  su  domicilio) 

Lo^dos  primeroB  langlones  de  la  leyenda  (donde  se  indica  la  calidad  de  la  leche 
y  la  manera  edmo  debe  ser,  consumida),  tanto  jMoa  la  leche  cnida  como  pasteuricada, 
ser&Q  en  letrss  de  doble  tamalio  que  el  resto  de  la  misma. 

Abt.  47.  Previa  solicitud  en  cada  caso  del  interesado,  la  Administracidn  Sanitaria 
podr&  x)ermitir  el  uso  de  tanques  con  canilla  para  el  transporte  de  la  leche  de  primera 
calidad  en  el  reparto  a  domicilio,  siempre  que  el  interesado  y  esos  tanques  satisfagan 
todas  las  condiciones  establecidas  en  el  artfculo  82  y  que  adem^  los  tanques  sean 
selladoB  en  el  lugar  donde  se  Uenen  y  esten  dispuestos  de  tal  modo  que  la  leche  paae 
del  tanque  al  recipiente  del  consumidor  sin  ponerse  en  contacto  con  al  aire. 

En  tal  caso,  los  tanques  llevahln  en  la  forma  indicada  en  el  articulo  51  un  letrero 
indicador  de  la  calidad  de  la  leche  y  de  la  manera  c6mo  debe  ser  consumida. 

Si  se  trata  de  leche  pasteurizada  en  la  Capital,  los  tanques  deberiui  ser  llenados 
en  el  lugar  de  pasteuiizaci6n. 

Abt.  48.  Los  redpientes  en  que  se  introduzca  la  leche  de  segunda  calidad  al  mu- 
nicipio  deberin  venir  provistos  de  una  etiqueta  atada  al  envase,  de  echo  por  cuatro 
centimetres  de  dimension  por  lo  menos,  de  color  verde,  y  en  que  consten,  en  letraa 
de  color  negro  y  bien  legibles,  los  datos  espedficados  en  el  artfculo  43  y  en  la  forma  de 
leyenda  allf  indicada. 

Si  se  trata  de  ledbe  esterilizada,  la  etiqueta  vendr6  pegada  a  laa  botellas,  en  lugar 
visible,  y  seii  blanca,  con  la  eecritura  en  verde. 

Abt.  49.  Cuando  la  leche  de  primera  calidad  se  introdusca  al  munidpio  para  ser 
pasteumada,  la  etiqueta  de  quese  trata  en  el  primer  pteafo  del  articulo  precedents 
seari  amarilla  y  la  leyenda  de  la  misma  estari  impresa  en  letras  negras.  En  4sta 
debei4  constar  el  destine  inmediato  de  la  leche,  poniendo  en  su  primer  rengl6n; 
''Leche  de  segunda  calidad  para  pasteurizar." 

Abt.  50.  Para  el  reparto  a  domicilio  de  la  leche  de  segunda  calidad,  la  leche  serA 
transportada  en  tanques  con  canilla  0  robinete,  de  la  capaddad  que  se  quiera,  o  en 
redpientes  o  tarros  de  echo  litios  de  capaddad  como  mATJmnm. 

Los  que  deseen  entr^gar  envasada  esta  ledie  al  consumidor,  deber&n  usar  botellas 
0  envases  metWoos  ceirados  y  sellados  en  el  lugar  donde  hayan  sido  llenados.  En 
tal  caso,  los  redpientes  serin  entregados  al  consumidor  con  su  sello  intacto,  bajo 
pena  de  dnco  pesos  de  multa. 

Abt.  51.  Los  redpientes  de  que  se  trata  en  el  primer  pteafo  del  artfculo  precedente 
deber&n  Uevar  pintado,  estampado,  grabado  o  soldado  sobre  el  costado,  en  letras  de 
mxAde  de  tres  centimetres  de  altuia  y  medio  centfmetro  de  grueso  por  lo  menos,  el 
siguiente  letrero: 

Segunda  calidad. 
Constimase  hervida. 

Si  se  trata  de  leche  pasteurizada,  el  letrero  serd  asf : 

Segunda  calidad  jpasteurizada. 
Constimase  hervida. 

Estos  letreros  serin  decolor  que  resalte  sobre  el  del  redpiente,y  por  su  forma  ylogar 
deberin  ser  bien  visibles  y  legibles.  En  los  tanques  o  ledpientes  oon  canilla  deberin 
hallane  de  5  a  10  centfmetros  sobre  la  canilla. 
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Abt.  62.  Los  recipientes  de  que  se  trata  en  el  s^^undo  pAmlo  del  artfculo  50  de- 
beiin  eetar  provistos  de  etiqueta  blanc*,  pegada  en  lugar  viable,  con  la  siguiente 
leyenda,  en  letras  de  molde,  verdee  y  f&dlmente  legibles,  donde  conste  el  nombre 
del  vendedor  y  la  direcci6n  de  su  establecimiento,  o,  si  no  Uene  eetabledndento,  su 
domiciHo: 

Leche  de  segunda  calidad. 

Constimiwe  hervida. 

(Aquf  el  nombre  y  apellido  del  vendedor). 

(Aquf  la  direccidn  de  8U  establecimiento  o,  a  defecto  de  ^te,  de  su  domicUio.) 

Si  ee  trata  de  leche  pasteurizada,  la  leyenda  seri  modificada  de  acueido  con  lo 
dicho  en  el  artfculo  46. 

Los  dos  primeros  renglonee  de  la  leyenda  (donde  se  indica  la  calidad  de  la  leche  y 
la  manera  c6mo  debe  ser  consumida),  tanto  para  la  leche  creuda  como  pasteurizada, 
serin  en  letras  de  doble  tamafio  que  el  reeto  de  la  misma. 

Aht.  53.  La  leche  pasteurizada  no  debe  ser  guardada,  depositada,  ofrecida  en  venta, 
ni  vendida  o  entregada  al  consumidor  en  recipientes  cerradoe  y  seOadoe,  a  menoa 
que  haya  sido  envasada  en  esa  forma  en  el  lugar  donde  ha  sido  pasteurizada. 

Art.  54.  La  administraci^n  sanitaria,  cuando  lo  estime  necesario  para  el  mejor 
cumplimiento  de  esta  ordenanza,  y  previniendo  a  Ice  interesados  con  cuatro  meses  de 
anticipaci6n,  podr&  exigir  que  los  recipientes  met&licos  Ueven,  ademis  de  lo8  dis- 
tintivos  aquf  estableddos,  una  raya  de  color  que  est^  de  acuerdo  con  esos  distintivoB. 
Tambi^n  podri  exigir,  previniendo  a  los  interesados  con  cuatro  meses  de  anticipation, 
que  los  envases  de  otras  leches  o  derivadoe,  no  mencionadas  en  este  capftulo,  lleven 
etiquetas  o  letreros  en  la  forma  que  mia  convenga  al  mejor  cumplimiento  de  la  presente 
ordenanza. 

Art.  55.  Las  etiquetas  atadas  de  que  deben  venir  provistos  los  envases  en  que  se 
introduce  la  leche  a  la  capital  deber^  ser  guardadas  por  lo  menos  durante  dos  meses 
por  los  comerdantes  que  abran  los  recipientes  y  tenerse  siempre  arregladas  en  ofden 
cronol^co.  Arregladas  en  esta  forma  ser&n  puestas  a  di8posici6n  de  los  inspectores 
de  la  Administraci6n  Sanitaria,  toda  vez  que  ^tos  lo  soliciten. 

Art.  56.  Todo  el  que  venda  leche  dentro  del  municipio  deberi  Uevar  un  libro 
foliado,  sellado  por  la  administracidn  sanitaria  y  convenientemente  dispuesto,  en 
que  anotari  diariamente,  en  orden  cronol<5gico  y  sin  dejar  renglones  en  bianco,  en 
seguida  de  redbir  cada  partida  de  leche,  los  siguientes  datos  relatives  a  la  misma: 
fecha  y  hora  en  que  recibe  la  leche,  ntimero  de  litres  recibidos  y  ntimero  de  tarros  y 
botellas  en  que  la  recibe,  calidad  de  la  leche  (si  es  de  primera  calidad  certificada,  de 
primera calidad  ode  segiinda  segdn  las  disposiciones  de  la  presente  ordenanza,  y  si 
es  cruda,  pasteurizada,  etc.),  nombre  del  tambero,  productor  o  empreea  de  quien  la 
recibe,  estaci6n  ferroviaria  donde  la  leche  ee  embarcada  para  remitirla  a  Buenos  Aires 
y  ubicaddn  del  tambo  o  establecimiento  de  donde  se  le  remite  o  adonde  va  a  buscarla, 
si  la  compra  en  esta  Capital. 

Este  libro  se  hallari  siempre  en  el  establecimiento  del  vendedor,  o,  si  ^ste  no  tiene 
establecimiento,  deberi  llevarlo  en  el  carro. 

Art.  57.  Todo  el  que  dentro  del  municipio  venda  leche  al  por  mayor  o  para  revender, 
deberi  llevar  un  libro  foliado,  sellado  por  la  administracidn  sanitaria  y  conveniente- 
mente dispueeto,  en  que  anotari,  en  orden  cronol6gico  y  sin  dejar  renglones  en  bianco, 
en  seguida  de  entregar  cada  partida  de  leche,  los  siguientes  datos  relatives  a  la  misma: 
fecha  y  hora  de  la  entrega,  ntimero  de  litroe  de  leche  y  de  tarros  y  botellas  en  que  la 
entPBga,  calidad  de  la  leche  (en  la  forma  indicada  en  el  artfculo  precedente),  nombre 
del  comprador  y  direccidn  de  su  establecimiento,  o  de  su  domicilio,  si  no  tiene  estable 
cimiento. 

Este  libro  deberi  hallane  siempre  en  el  establecimiento  del  que  vende  leche  al 
por  mayor  o  para  revender. 
Las  snotaciones  especificadas  en  este  artfculo  podrtin  llevarse  con  bis  de  que  ee 
_  trata  en  el  artfculo  precedente  en  un  miano  libro  convenientemente  dispuesto. 
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Abt.  58.  Todo  tambero  o  productor  que  remita  a  la  Capital  leche  de  primera  cali- 
dad  certificada  o  leche  de  primera  calidad  y  toda  finua  o  empreaa  que  remita  leche 
de  cualquier  claae  prooedente  de  mia  de  un  productor,  o  paeteurizada  o  aometida  a 
otias  operadoiiee  deapu^s  de  recibida  del  productor,  deberi  llevar  un  libro  en  la 
fomift  indicada  en  Ice  articuloa  66  y  57,  en  que  anotar6,  en  la  forma  alH  tambi^n  indi- 
cada,  cada  partida  de  leche  enviada  a  la  Capital  y  los  siguientes  datoe  relativos  a  la 
miflDoa:  fedia  y  bora  en  que  remite  la  leche  a  la  estacidn  de  embarque,  ndmero  de 
litrofl  remitidos  y  nt!imero  de  tarroa  y  botellaa  en  que  la  remite,  calidad  de  la  leche, 
nombre  de  la  p^sona,  firma  o  empresa  a  quien  la  remite  y  direcci6n  de  su  eatableci- 
miento.  Cuando  remita  leche  a  varioa  conaifnatarioB,  la  leche  enviada  a  cada  uno 
■e  considerard  como  una  partida  distinta  a  loe  efectoe  de  iaa  anotaciones. 

Abt.  59.  La  leche  que  Ue^e  a  la  Capital  fuera  de  las  condiciooee  eatablecidaa  en 
lo8  artfculoe  43,  44,  48,  o  49  caeri  en  comiao. 

Loe  infractoree  de  los  articuloa  42  o  45  incurririUi  en  multa  de  25  peace  y  comiao  de 
U  leche;  loe  del  artlculo  46,  en  15  pesos  de  multa  y  comiao  de  la  leche;  loe  del  articulo 
50,  en  10  peaoe  de  multa  y  comiao  de  la  leche;  y  loe  de  loa  artfculos  56  o  57,  en  50 
pesos  de  multa. 

Loe  infractores  de  loa  ardculoe  51  o  52  incurrir&n  en  cincuenta  pesos  de  multa  la 
primera  vez,  cien  pesos  la  segunda  y  en  el  retiro  definitivo  del  permiso  para  intervenir 
en  cualquier  forma  en  el  comercio  de  lecherfa  la  tercera.  La  leche  seri  comisada  en 
todoa  loe  casos. 

A  los  infractores  del  articulo  53  se  lee  comisar6  la  leche  y  se  les  aplicari  una  multa 
de  cincuenta  pesos,  si  se  trata  de  leche  de  primera  calidad,  y  de  25  pesos,  si  de  segunda 
calidad. 

A  los  del  articulo  55  se  les  comisard  la  leche  y  se  les  aplicar&  una  multa  de  veinti- 
dnco  pesos  la  primera  vea,  50  la  segunda  y  100  pesos  la  tercera  y  las  sucesivas. 

A  loe  del  articulo  58  no  se  les  permituri  la  introducci6n  de  leche  al  municipio  du- 
rante 5  a  15  dias,  segdn  la  gravedad  de  la  falta,  para  juzgar  la  cual  se  tendr&  en  cuenta 
tambi^n  la  calidad  de  la  leche.  El  interesado  podr&  cambiar  esa  pena  por  el  pago 
de  una  multa  de  50  a  150  pesos,  segiin  la  gravedad  de  la  falta. 

Abt.  60.  La  adminiatiacidn  sanitaria  no  otorgar6  los  permiaos  conespondientee,  sin 
oomprobar  primero  si  el  interesado  dispone  de  los  elementos  neceearios  para  dar  cum- 
plimiento  a  lo  establecido  en  el  presente  capftulo,  en  las  partes  que  le  ataflen. 

CAPirULO    V.      LOCAL    DE    MANIPULACIONBS,  DEP^SnO  T  PBEPABACI6k  DE  LA  LECHE 

PABA  LA  YENTA. 

Abt.  61.  Toda  persona,  firma  o  empresa  que  se  dedique  al  comercio  de  lecherla 
dentro  del  municipio,  o  sea,  que  compre  o  que  venda  leche  para  ccHuerdar,  est&  obli- 
gada  a  tener  un  local  especial  para  depoeitar  en  ^  la  leche  y  para  efectuar  en  61  las 
manipulaciones  y  preparacidn  de  la  leche  para  la  venta,  entendi^dose  por  depositar 
atin  el  simple  hecho  de  guardarla  por  cualquier  tiempo  y  por  manipulaci6n  o  prepara- 
ci6n,  adn  el  simple  trasvasamiento  de  la  leche  de  un  recipiente  a  otro  o  la  smiple 
operaci6n  de  limpiar  un  tarro,  recipiente  o  <itil  de  cualquier  clase,  empleado  en  el 
comercio  de  lecherla. 

Cuando  esta  ozdenanza  se  refiere  al  establecimiento  de  un  comerciante  de  lecherfa 
dentro  de  la  Capital,  debe  entenderse  que  habla  del  local  de  que  se  trata  en  el  pre- 
sente articulo,  si  el  comerciante  no  tiene  otro  establecimiento.  Asimismo,  en  el 
cuiao  de  esta  ordenanza,  y  tratdndose  de  lo  que  eet^  dentro  del  municipio,  se  llamari 
simplemente  local  de  manipulaciones  al  local  de  que  se  trata  en  el  presente  artfculo. 

Ajit.  62.  £1  local  de  manipulaciones  no  podhl  estar  en  casas  de  inquilinato,  ni 
en  casas  antihigi^nicas. 

A  quince  metroa  de  dl  no  deberd  haber  caballerizas,  gallineros,  ni  ningunainstalaci6n 
semejante  o  capaz  de  producir  males  olores,  de  atraer  las  moscaa  en  gran  ndmero  o 
de  caigar  la  atm6ifera  de  polvos  que  puedan  llegar  hasta  el  local. 
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£1  espacio  libre  que  lo  rodea  efttard  cubieito  de  piao  adlido,  de  material  impenneable 
y  Buperficie  tiBa,  por  lo  menos  en  un  ancho  de  tres  metroa. 

Art.  63.  El  local  de  manipuladones  conataii  de  doe  piezas  de  matorial  (obra  de 
fdbrica),  secafi,  con  abundante  luz  natural,  bien  ventiladaa,  frescas,  on  make 
olores,  suficientemente  amplias  como  para  que  las  operacionee  a  que  eetAn  destiiiadaB 
puedan  hacerse  c6modamente  en  buenaa  condicionee  y  sin  amontonamiento  de  cosaa, 
diapuestas  de  tal  modo  que  su  limpieza  y  dednfeccidn  sean  ttcilea  y  que  la  leche  se 
ezponga  lo  menos  posible  a  contaminacionee  y  mantenidaa  aiempre  en  buen  estado 
de  conBervaci6n  y  aeeo.  En  cuanto  a  la  construccidn,  diapoaicidn,  utilaje  y  man- 
tenimiento  de  las  doe  piezaa  que  constituyen  el  local  de  manipulaciones,  deberim 
llenarse  por  lo  menoe  las  aiguientes  condicionee: 

1^.  Tendr&n  piao  adlido,  impermeable  y  liao,  de  cemento,  baldoea,  moaaico  o  ma- 
terial andlogo,  con  las  junturaa  bien  tomadaa  con  cemento,  y  proviato  de  deaagfle 
diapueato  de  manera  que  no  ae  deaprendan  emanadonea  en  el  interior  del  recinto. 

2^ .  Las  paredea  eatar^  reveatidaa  hasta  doa  metroa  de  altura  por  lo  menoe,  de  baldoaaa 
esmaltadaa  o  piedras  anilogas,  de  color  bianco,  con  laa  jimturaa  bien  tomadaa  con 
cemento  impermeable. 

3^.  El  reato  de  laa  paredes  aer&  de  auperficie  liaa  y  pintado  con  pintura  blanca  e 
impermeable. 

4^.  El  cielo  raao  aerd  a61ido  (no  de  papel),  liao  y  pintado  de  bianco. 

5°.  Los  ingulos  formados  por  laa  paredea  entre  af  y  con  el  piao  serin  redondeados. 

6^.  Gada  pieza  tendril  por  lo  menos  una  ventana  o  una  puerta,  suficientemente  am- 
pliaa,  abiertaa  aobre  la  calle  o  un  patio  abierto  o  aobre  un  zagu&n  que  d4  a  la  calle  o 
a  un  patio  abierto,  a  no  ser  que  tengan  claraboyaa  que  aaeguren  la  entrada  de  la  luz 
y  la  ventilaci6n  neceaariaa. 

7°.  Sub  aberturaa  exteriorea  eetar&n  provistaa  de  tela  metilica,  que  impida  la  en 
trada  de  las  moscas. 

8^.  Se  comunicariLn  directa  e  inmediatamente  entre  af,  por  una  puerta  que  ae 
cierre  automiticamente  y  que  ae  abriril  a61o  para  paaar. 

9°.  Las  piezas  no  estar&n  en  comunicaci6n  directa  con  letrinas. 

10®.  Si  se  comunican  directamente  con  alguna  habitaci6n,  sea  4ata  donniUnio  o 
no,  laa  puertaa  de  comunicaci6n  eatar&n  provistaa  de  algdn  mecaniamo  de  ciene 
automitico  y  861o  se  abrirdn  para  el  paao  de  laa  personaa. 

11®.  No  serdn  usadas  como  dormitorioa,  ni  para  habitacidn  de  enfermoa,  ni  para 
ningtin  fin  dom^stico. 

12®.  Habri  en  cada  pieza  una  escupidera  con  agua. 

13®.  Las  tapaa  de  laa  meaaa  que  aea  neceaario  tener  en  ellaa  aerim  de  material  a61ido, 
liao,  impermeable  e  inoxidable.  El  reato  de  laa  inatalacionea,  apai)atoa  y  mueblea 
(mesas,  bancos,  estantes,  dispoaitivos  para  tener  loe  recipientea,  eacumdores,  etc.) 
aerin  del  mismo  material,  o,  en  su  defecto,  estarin  pintados  con  pintura  impenneable 
y  blanca. 

14®.  El  pintado  del  local  y  de  sus  instalacionea,  mueblea,  etc.,  ae  renovaril  en 
cuanto  se  halle  manchado  o  en  mal  eatado  de  conaervaddn. 

15®.  Los  recipientes  vacfos  y  limpios  que  se  hallen  en  el  local  de  manipuladones 
deberin  estar  siempre  tapadoa,  o,  si  eatin  deatapadoe,  colocadoa  boca  abajo  en  eacu- 
rridorea  u  otroa  dispositivoa  apropiadoa. 

16®.  El  local  aer4  abundantemente  venti^ado  todoa  loa  dfaa,  y  ^  y  todo  lo  que  haya 
dentro  de  ^1  eatarin  siempre  librea  de  polvo,  telarafias,  tierra  y  reatoa  o  reafduoa  de 
reafduoa  de  cualqiiier  eapede. 

17®.  No  debe  echaiae  o  extenderae  aobre  el  piao  ninguna  auatanda  pulvenilenta, 
tal  como  aaerrfn,  arena,  etc. 

18®.  Para  la  limpieza  no  ae  uaaii  nunca  la  eacoba  aeca  ni  el  plumeio.  Debe  uaane 
el  trapo  y  el  lavado. 
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19*.  En  ningiina  de  las  piezas  del  local  deben  permanecer  nifios  ni  otraa  personaa  que 
no  tengan  que  hacer  en  el  manejo  de  la  leche. 

20^.  No  deben  entiar  a  ellas  animales  dom6stico8  de  nin^na  eape  ie. 

Abt.  64.  Una  de  laa  piezas  del  local  8er&  especial  y  exclusivameate  deetinada  al 
depdaito,  em  ase  y  prepaiacldn  de  la  leche  para  la  venta. 

En  ella  no  se  procederi  a  la  limpieza  de  recipientes  ni  uteoailios. 

Debeii  eetar  proviBta  de  los  elementos  neceearios  para  mantener  fria  la  leche  que  ae 
guarde. 

En  ella  no  podr&n  guardarae  m&B  que  la  leche,  derivados  de  la  miama  incapaces  de 
comunicarle  olores  extrafios,  huevos  frescos  y  otros  productos  de  gianja  en  envases 
henn^ticamente  cenados.  Xi  deber&  haber  en  ella  mis  que  lo  que  sea  necesario  para 
lo8  fines  a  que  estd  destLnada,  ni  ningtin  dtil»  tano  o  recipiente  vacfo  que  no  est^ 
limplo  y  seco. 

Art.  65.  La  otra  pieza  del  local  de  manipulaciones  seri  especial  y  exclusivamente 
deetinada  a  la  limpieza  de  recipientes  y  utenailios. 

£n  ella  no  se  guardari  la  leche,  ni  ninguno  de  los  productos  que  deben  y  pueden 
estar  en  la  otra,  segdn  lo  dicho  en  el  artfculo  precedente. 

EfitahL  provista  de  una  pileta  para  el  lavado,  de  material  impermeable  y  liso,  de 
dimenaiones  proporcionadas  a  laa  neceaidadea,  conveuientemente  dispuesta  para 
aquel  fin  y  con  servicioe  de  agua  coniente,  caliente  y  fria. 

En  eeta  pieza  no  deberi  haber  mijs  que  los  elementos  necesarios  para  la  limpieza  y 
aecado  de  los  recipientea  y  utenailios,  recipientes  y  utenailioa  listoa  para  limpiarse  y 
loB  ya  limpios,  durante  el  tiemix)  en  que  ae  est^n  escurriendo. 

En  ella  habrd  guardado  siempre  un  delantal  limpio  de  repueeto  o  un  juego  de  ropa 
de  los  indicados  en  el  artfculo  66  por  cada  persona  de  las  que  intervengan  en  las  opera- 
clonee  que  se  efectden  en  el  local  de  manipulaciones. 

Abt.  66.  Las  peraonas  ocupadaa  en  las  operaciones  que  se  efectdan  en  el  local  de 
manipulaciones  deberdn  usar  delantal  largo  o  pantalonea  y  aaco  o  bluaa  limpioa,  blan- 
coe  y  lavables. 

Art.  67.  En  el  local  de  manipulaciones,  si  ^1  no  est&  anexo  a  algdn  otro  estable- 
cimiento  de  lecherfa  del  mismo  propietario,  donde  ya  se  tenga  el  libro  de  que  se  trata 
en  s^guida,  deberi  haber  un  libro  foliado,  sellado  por  la  Administraci6n  Sanitaria,  en 
que  los  inspectoree  de  la  misma  dejardn  constancia  de  aiis  inspeccionea  y  de  las  obser- 
vaclonea,  instrucciones,  aviaoa,  etc.,  que  hagan  o  den  a  su  propietario. 

En  laa  uainaa  o  fdbricas  de  lecherfa  tambi6n  del)er&  tenerse  el  libro  de  que  aquf  se 
trata. 

Art.  68.  Las  disposlciones  del  presente  capftulo  comprenden  tambi^n  a  las  usinas 
y  f&bricaa  de  lecherfa,  las  que  deberin  darles  cumplimiento  en  cuanto  les  sean  apli- 
cablee,  bajo  pena  de  cincuenta  a  cien  pesos  de  multa,  segun  la  gravedad  de  la  falta. 

Art.  69.  Losinfractores  de  los  artfculos  61, 62,  63, 64, 65, 66  o  67,  incurrirdn  en  multa 
de  cinco  a  cincuenta  pesos,  segtin  la  gravedad  de  la  falta. 

No  ae  otorgardn  por  la  Administraci6n  Sanitaria  los  permisos  correspondientes,  sin 
comprobar  primero'si  el  interesado  dispone  de  todos  los  elementos  necesarios  para 
cumplir  lo  dispuesto  en  este  capftulo: 

CAPfTOLO  VI.   venta    DE  LECHE  EN  PUE8T08  FUGS — ^LECHBRfAS. 

Art.  70.  Ck>nsid^rase  lecherfa  todo  puesto  fijo  de  venta  de  leche  al  detalle  al  pu- 
blico conaumidor,  adonde  ^ste  va  a  buscar  la  leche  que  compra. 

Art.  71.  Dichos  establecimientos  deberin  tener  en  el  frente  un  letrero  que  diga 
'* lecherfa,''  y  eate  letrero  no  podri  aer  uaado  por  establecimientos  donde  no  se  venda 
leche  en  laa  condicionea  indicadaa  en  el  artfculo  precedente. 

Art.  72.  Las  lecherfaa  conatar&n  por  lo  menoa  del  local  de  que  ae  trata  en  el  capftulo 
V  y  del  local  de  venta  o  deepacho  al  publico. 
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Art.  73.  El  local  de  deepacho  debeii  estar  al  frente,  es  decir,  dar  a  la  calle,  y  tener 
por  lo  meuos  una  puerta  a  la  mlsnia,  que  permita  el  acceso  inmediato  y  directo  del 
pdblico  que  va  a  comprar  leche. 

Estard  en  comunicaci6n  directa  con  la  pieza  donde  se  depoaite  y  prepare  la  leche 
(la  indlcada  en  el  art.  64),  pero  no  con  la  destinada  a  la  limpieza  (la  indicada  en  el  art. 
65). 

En  cuanto  a  su  con8inicci6n,  dii^oaici^n,  utensilioe  y  mantenimiento,  deberi  eatis- 
fecer  loB  requiritoe  indicados  en  loe  articuloe  62  y  63,  aalvo  las  condlciones  5*,  6',  7%  8*, 
15*  y  19*  de  este  dltimo  artlculo,  y  con  la  diferencia  de  que  la  pintura  podci  ix)  ser 
blanca,  bsustando  que  aea  de  color  claro,  y  de  que  la  chapa  del  moBtrador  deberi  ser 
blanca  o  de  color  claro. 

Art.  74.  En  Ua  lecherias,  la  leche  de  primem  calidad  y  la  de  segunda  calidad 
podrdn  ^  enderse  sueltas  al  consumidor,  es  decir,  serle  entregados  en  loe  recipientes  que 
Ueve  a  ese  efecto. 

Art.  75.  La  leche  en  despacho  deberi  estar  en  deputes  o  tanques  «i&  caniUa, 
provistoB  de  tapa  que  recubra  la  abertura  superior,  sua  hordes  y  el  cuello  del  recipiente, 
y  colocadoe  en  aparatos  refrigeradores,  heladeras  o  cubas  con  hielo,  si  la  temperatura 
anibiente  es  superior  a  la  que  debe  tener  la  leche  sQgto  su  calidad. 

Art.  76.  Los  tanques  o  deputes  mencionados  en  el  artfculo  precedente  se  hallar&n 
a  la  \  Ista  del  pdblico  y  de  modo  que  los  clientes  puedaa  leer  los  letreroe  de  que  se 
trata  en  seguida. 

Los  que  contengan  leche  de  prunera  calidad  llevar&n  el  siguiente  letrero,  en  la 
forma,  lugar  y  demds  condlciones  indicadas  en  el  artfculo  51: 

Leche  de  primera  calidad. 
Los  nifios  y  enfermos  debeii  consumirla  hervida. 

Los  que  contengan  leche  de  s^unda  calidad  llevar&n  de  igual  manera  este  letrero: 

Leche  de  segunda  calidad. 
Consfimase  hervida. 

Si  la  leche  es  pasteurizada,  el  primer  rengl6n  de  esos  letreros  diri  como  sigue: 
*' Leche  de  primera  calidad  pasteurizada"  o  ''Leche  de  segunda  calidad  pasteurizada," 
seglin  se  trate  de  una  u  otra  calidad  de  leche. 

Si  los  recipientes  est&n  guardados,  encerrados  o  cubiertos,  de  tal  modo  que  no  se 
vean  sus  letreros,  6st06  deber&n  ir,  en  la  forma  ya  indicada,  sobre  la  pared  de  la  heladera 
Cuba,  etc.,  donde  los  recipientes  se  hallen  colocados.  Pero  6stos  llevai&n  siempre  los 
letreros  susodichos,  aunque  est^n  guardados,  encerrados  o  cubiertos. 

Art.  77.  La  leche  deber&  extraerse  de  esos  dep<5sitos  o  tanques  por  su  abertura 
superior,  a  la  vista  del  cliente,  por  medio  de  una  medida  provista  de  mango  largo,  a 
manera  de  cuchar6n,  y  despu^s  de  remover  bien  el  Ifquido  con  la  misma,  a  fin  de 
que  todos  la  reciban  con  igual  cantidad  de  gordura. 

Art.  78.  Cada  tanque  o  dep<5sito  estard  provisto  de  su  medida  especial  y  ^ta  deberi 
permanecer  continuamente  dentro  del  dep6sito  respective,  colocada  de  tal  modo  que 
la  parte  del  mango  por  donde  se  toma  para  usarla  no  est6  sumeigida  en  la  leche. 

Art.  79.  El  dep<5sito  y  su  correspondiente  medida  ser&n  limpiados  por  lo  menos 
cada  veinticuatro  horas  y  ademis  toda  vez  que  se  vaya  a  echar  en  el  primero  leche  de 
otra  partida  (art.  15). 

Art.  80.  Al  lado  de  cada  tanque  o  dep6eito  habdl  un  soporte  o  una  percha  para 
poner  o  colgar  en  ^1  la  tapa  del  mismo  durante  las  operaciones  de  echar  o  extraer 
leche.    La  tapa  se  colocard  en  ellos  boca  abajo  siempre. 

Art.  81.  Los  dep6sitos  destinados  a  la  leche  de  primera  calidad  no  aer&a  nunca 
usados  con  la  leche  de  s^^nda  calidad,  ni  los  destinados  a  esta  tiltima  con  la  de  pri- 
mera calidad. 
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Abt.  82.  La  Administiacidn  Sanitarift  podr&  permitir  que  la  leche  en  deapadio 
ae  tenga  en  redpientes  con  canilla,  dempre  que  el  interoMulo  disponga  de  loe  elementoa 
de  limpieza  y  eBterilisaci6n  neceearioe  para  mantenerloe  en  perfectaa  condickmea  de 
lugiene  y  que  a  la  vez  eeoe  redpientee  satiafagan  lo8  requisitOB  ya  eatableddoa  en  eata 
oddenanza  y  adem^  lo8  siguienteB: 

1^.  La  canilla  deber&  8er  de  conatitucidn  simple,  sin  roeca  y  fftdlmente  desmontable. 

2^.  £1  redpiente  debeii  eatar  dispueoto  de  tal  modo  que  no  se  pueda  extraer  la 
ledie  por  la  canilla,  sin  que  d  Ifquido  sea  agitado  de  tiempo  en  tiempo. 

S®.  £1  mecanismo  para  agitar  la  ledie  deber&  ser  tal  que  no  haya  ntngnna.  pieaa 
que  se  mueva  en  el  interior  del  redpiente  ni  en  contacto  con  el  Ifquido. 

Paia  usar  esta  clase  de  redpientes  loe  interesados  deberAn  solidtar  en  cada  caso 
una  autorizaci6n  especial  de  la  Administiaci6n  Sanitaria. 

Abt.  83.  Debajo  de  cuanto  letrero  se  coloque  en  las  lechertes,  relative  a  la  leche 
que  venden,  deberi  ponerse  siempre  el  aviso  ya  indicado  sobre  la  forma  en  que  debe 
ser  consumido  el  producto,  en  letras  de  igual  tamafio  y  color. 

Abt.  84.  En  las  lecher^  que  tengan  mesas  para  servir  leche  o  sub  derivados  o 
pzeparados  a  clientes  que  vayan  a  consumirlos  alU  mismo,  el  lugar  donde  se  hallen 
las  mesas  estar4  sepaiado  por  medio  de  una  baranda  por  lo  menos  del  despacho  de 
leche  al  publico  que  la  compra  para  llevtoela,  de  modo  que  los  clientes  que  concunen 
a  las  mesas  se  hallen  a  una  distancia  de  tres  metros  cuando  menos  dd  mostxador  y  de 
ke  dep^dtos  de  que  se  trata  en  el  artlculo  75  y  siguientes. 

£1  acceso  al  lugar  de  despacho  s61o  se  permitiriL  a  las  personas  que  vayan  a  comprar 
leche  para  llevirsela. 

Abt.  85.  £n  las  lecherlas,  ademiui  de  la  venta  de  leche,  s61o  se  permitir&  la  de 
huevoB  frescos,  quesos  frescos  y  sin  olor  pronunciado,  crema,  manteca,  cuajadas  y 
productoB  anidogos  derivados  de  la  leche,  miel  y  otros  productos  de  granja  conservadoa 
y  vendidoe  en  envases  ceirados  en  d  lugar  de  producci6n,  todo  lo  cual  deber&  depou- 
tane  y  tenene  en  condidones  que  no  atraigan  las  moscas  y  no  puedan  comunicarle 
olores  eztrafioe  a  la  leche. 

Tambi^n  podr^  tenene  y  vendene  maMS  aecaa  y  pan  paia  aer  coneumidoe  en  laa 
mesas  dd  local. 

Pero  ni  loa  quesos,  ni  ninguno  de  los  productos  no  derivados  de  la  Feche  podribi 
aer  tenidoa  ni  vendidoe  en  laa  lechedaa  en  cantidadea  talea  que  hagan  peider  a  eatoa 
eatablecimientoa  su  verdadero  caiicter  o  que  influenden  en  lo  mla  minimo  d  cuidado 
y  las  condidones  de  la  leche. 

Abt.  86.  Toda  lecherfti  anexa  a  una  chooolateria,  confiteria,  restaurant  o  cualquier 
otro  negodo  deber&  eatar  completamente  aeparada  de  d,  y  laa  puertaa  que  la  pongan 
en  comunicaci6n  con  d  deber&n  aer  de  derre  automitico  y  abiiiae  6nicamente  para 


Abt.  87.  Laa  personaa  que  atiendan  d  despacho  uaar^n  camiaa  blanca  y  corbata  a 
indumentaiia  exterior  como  la  indicada  en  el  articulo  66. 

Abt.  88.  En  toda  lechetik  ae  llevaril  un  Ubro  como  el  indicado  en  d  artfculo  67. 

Abt.  89.  £1  permiso  que  otorgue  la  Administraci^n  Sanitaria  a  laa  lecherfaa  deberi 
hallarse  en  d  local  de  deapacho,  a  la  viata  del  piiblico,  en  un  cuadro  con  vidrio. 

Abt.  90.  No  ae  otargarin  por  la  adminiatraci^n  aanitaria  loa  permisoa  c<»reapon- 
dientea,  sin  cerdorarse  primero  de  ai  d  intereaado  dispone  de  loa  elementoa  neceearioe 
para  aatisfacer  las  preacripdonee  contenidaa  en  eete  capftulo. 

La  Admini8traci6n  Sanitaria  podr&  prdiibir  la  venta  de  leches  de  primera  calidad 
certificada  o  de  primera  calidad  a  las  lecherias  que  por  su  mal  mantenimiento  u  otrae 
causae  no  ofrezcan  garantias  sufidentes  de  entr^gar  esas  leches  al  consumid<v  en  las 
condidones  exigidae  en  eeta  ordenanza. 

Loe  infractoree  de  loe  artlculoe  71,  84,  u  86  incurririm  en  dncuenta  peeoe  de  multa. 
Se  lee  clausuiari  el  eetabledmiento,  si  deepu^  del  eegundo  aviso  y  de  venddo  el 
plaao  que  lee  eefide  la  administracidn  sanitaria,  no  se  colocan  en  las  condidones 
as. 
68486— 17— VOL  x 11 
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Lq0  de  loB  artf culos  73,  80,  85,  87,  88,  u  89  incinrir&ii  en  multa  de  dnco  a  dncaento 
pesos.  B9g6n  U  gntvedad  de  la  falta. 

Los  de  lo8  artfculos  75,  77,  o  78,  en  multa  de  tzeinta  peeoe,  si  ae  trata  de  leche  de 
primera  calidad,  y  de  quince  pesoe,  si  de  segimda  calidad. 

Lo6  de  loB  artfculoe  76  u  83,  en  multa  de  dncuenta  pesos  la  primera  vex,  de  ckn 
pesos  la  segfunda  y  letiio  definiUvo  del  permiso  paia  intervenir  en  cualquier  fonna 
en  el  comerdo  de  lecherfiik  la  tercefa.  En  los  casos  de  infracci6n  del  articulo  76, 
ademis  de  la  multa,  la  leche  caerd  en  comiso. 

Los  del  artlculo  79,  en  multa  de  tieinta  pesos,  si  se  trata  de  leche  de  primm  calidsd, 
y  de  quince  pesos,  si  de  segunda  calidad.  La  leche  puesta  en  el  dep6dto  que  do 
haya  side  limpiado  previamente  ser&  decomisada. 

Los  del  artlculo  81,  en  multa  de  dncuenta  pesos  y  oomiao  de  la  leche  que  se  halle 
en  el  depMto  o  tanque  destlnado  a  leche  de  oiara  calidad. 

CAPfruLo  vn.   tenta  de  lbchs  ▲  domiciuo;  tendedobes  ambuxjuctes;  RSPABsn- 

DORBS;  GARROS  Y  DBMIs  VEHfCULOS  DE  REFABTO. 

Art.  91.  Bajo  pena  de  cien  pesos  de  multa  y  comiso  de  la  leche  que  tronsporte, 
DO  se  usar6  ningtin  carro  o  vehfculo  para  el  transporte  o  venta  de  ledie  a  domidlio 
que  no  haya  sido  previamente  aprobado  y  registiado  por  la  Administraddn  Sanitazia. 
£1  carro  o  vehfculo  que  circule  en  la  via  piiblica,  sin  estar  aprobado  y  registrado, 
ser&  detenido  hasta  que  el  interesado  abone  la  multa  susodicha,  corriendo  por  sa 
cuenta  los  gaetos  de  dep<58ito,  y  sin  responsabilidad  para  la  administraddn  sanitaoa 
por  los  deterioroe  que  pueda  suhnr  durante  su  detenci6n. 

Los  carros  y  dem^  vdifculos  de  refMurto  o  venta  de  leche  a  domidlio  serim  cod 
eUsticos,  completamente  cerrados,  con  paredes,  piso  y  techo  aisladoreB,  revestido§ 
interiormente  de  chapa  met&Iica  inoxidable  y  bien  imida,  y  estarin  provistos  de 
depddtoB  para  hielo  y  para  el  agua  de  descongelad6n,  de  manera  que  la  leche  pueda 
mantenerae  en  ellos  a  la  temperatura  que  corresponda  seg:dn  las  preecripdones  de 
la  presente  ordenanza  y  que  no  se  acumule  agua  en  el  interior  del  vehfculo.  Estaiia 
totalmente  pintados  de  bianco,  salvo  las  ruedas,  que  podr6n  ser  pintadas  de  cualquier 
otro  color.    Ha  pintura  serA  impermeable. 

Esos  vehfculoe  ser&n  de  limpieza  y  desinfecci6n  ttciles  y  deber^n  mantenene 
siempre  en  buen  estado  de  coD8ervaci6n  y  aseo,  interior  y  exteriormente. 

Si  las  canillas  de  los  tanques  de  la  leche  salen  al  exterior  del  vehfculo,  estarim 
provistas  de  una  cubierta  especial,  convenientemente  dispuesta  para  exduir  toda 
causa  de  contaminaddn. 

Los  vehfculos  podrdn  ser  de  tracddn  humana,  ftTiimn.!  o  mecdnica. 

Art.  92.  Los  vehfculos  llevar^  pintado,  en  negro  y  en  caracteree  de  molde,  en 
^  de  las  paredes  laterales  o  en  la  posterior,  el  ntimero  de  su  registio  en  la  admi- 
n^«trad6n  sanitaria,  precedido  de  las  inidales  A.  8.,  el  nombre  de  la  empresa,  firma 
o  persona  por  cuenta  de  quien  se  vende  la  leche  que  transportan,  la  direcddn  dd 
^jepectivo  establecimiento  o  del  domidlio  del  vendedor,  si  no  tiene  establedmiento 
**]J^o,  y  un  letrero  indicativo  de  la  calidad  de  la  leche  o  de  las  leches  que  trans- 
P^n  y  de  la  manera  c6mo  deben  ser  consumidas. 

indicTei   \^^!  ^®  primera  caUdad  certificada,  este  Ultimo  letrero  serd  tal  como  se 
y  ^o  eeRund       r  i^  ^^'  suprimiendo  el  rengMn  5«.    Para  las  leches  de  primera  calidad 

El  ^^ero  d         •  '  **^  ^^^^  ^  indica  en  los  artfculos  46,  y  52,  respectivamente. 
8e  indica  en  1m  l'^^^  ^  ^  iniciales  que  lo  preceden,  asf  como  los  renglones  donde 
^^  on  letrae  de     iT*  ^*  caUdad  de  la  leche  y  la  manera  c6mo  debe  ser  consumida, 
y  todo  el  resto  de  lo      ^®°*^"^e*«»  de  altura  por  uno  y  medio  de  grueeo,  por  lo  menos, 
<*«  gnieeo,  cuando  nZ^  "  ^"""^^  ^^'®  ®^  ^^™'  ^"^  ^®*™«  ^®  ^i^<^o  centfmetros 

««e  no  eBt^'iS^*?!!!,'^  f^^e^ta  o  preeentada  para  la  venta  como  de  una  calidad 
"unciada  en  el  exterior  del  vehfculo  en  la  fonna  establedda, 
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caerd  en  comiao,  y  el  infractor  incuniri  en  multa  de  cincueiita  peeoe  la  primera  vez, 
den  pesoe  la  segunda  y  retire  definitive  del  permiso  para  intervenir  en  cualquier  fonna 
en  el  comercio  de  lecheria  la  tercera. 

Siempre  que  no  se  trate  de  maniobras  de  mala  fe,  que  tienen  penas  eepecialmente 
establecidafi,  las  dem&s  infracciones  del  presente  artfculo  serdn  penadae  con  multa  de 
cincuenta  i>e6oe. 

En  loe  caflos  de  que  se  trata  en  loe  doe  pdrrafoe  precedentes,  el  vehiculo  eerd  dotenido, 
en  las  condiciones  establecidas  en  el  artieulo  91,  hasta  tanto  ae  abone  la  multa  im- 
pueeta. 

Art.  93.  Se  prohibe  llevar  en  el  pescante  recipientee  de  cualquier  claee,  sin  leche 
o  con  leche,  comprendido  el  jarro  usado  como  medida,  que  tampoco  se  llevard  colgado 
de  la  cintura,  bajo  pena  de  diez  pesoe  de  multa  en  todoe  loe  casoe  y  detenci6n  del 
vehiculo,  en  las  condiciones  ya  establecidas,  hasta  tanto  se  abone  la  multa. 

Recipientes  y  medida  ir^  siempre  guardadoe  en  el  interior  del  vehiculo. 

AsT.  94.  En  los  vehlculoe  de  reparto  no  se  llevar&*agua  ni  ninguna  otras  sustancia 
o  cosa  m^  que  leche,  crema,  manteca  y  otros  derivados  de  la  leche,  siempre  que 
aatislagan  6stoe  las  condicionee  indicadas  en  el  artfculo  85,  y  loe  recipientes  a  elloe 
destinadoe. 

Se  prohibe  tambi^n  llevar  en  elloe,  perroe  o  cualquier  otro  animal  y  usarloe  para 
otro  destine  que  para  el  transporte  de  la  leche,  atbi  fuera  de  las  horas  de  reparto. 

A  los  infractores  de  este  artlculo  se  les  aplicari  una  multa  de  cinco  a  cincuenta  pesos, 
flegl!in  la  gravedad  de  la  falta,  para  apreciar  la  cual  se  tendr^  en  cuenta  la  calidad  de 
la  leche  que  transporten  en  el  vehiculo,  y  se  les  detendrd  ^tc,  si  se  halla  en  la  via 
ptiblica,  en  la  forma  y  per  el  t^rmino  indicadoe  en  el  artfculo  precedentc. 

Art.  95.  Se  prohibe  trasvasar  la  leche  de  los  recipientes  en  que  se  transporta  a  otros, 
con  objeto  de  bajarla  o  sacarla  del  vehiculo  en  estos  dltimos  y  echarla  de  aquf  en  el 
recipiente  del  consumidor,  bajo  las  penas  establecidas  en  el  artlculo  93. 

La  leche  que  se  venda  o  reparta  suelta,  deber&  ser  echada  directaraente  del  tanque 
o  taiTo  en  que  se  transporte  a  la  medida  y  de  aquf  al  recipiente  del  consumidor. 

Abt.  96.  Los  repartidores  y  los  vendedoree  ambulantee  de  leche  usardn  la  indumen- 
taria  exterior  indicada  en  el  artlculo  66,  bajo  las  penas  establecidas  para  los  infractores 
de  este  artlculo. 

Art.  97.  Todo  repartidor,  per  su  cuenta  o  per  la  de  otro,  llevari  siempre  consigo  una 
libreta  numerada  que  lo  acreditari  como  tal,  expedida  por  la  Administraci6n  Sani- 
taria, mediante  el  page  de  su  coeto.  Esta  libreta  llevaii  el  retrato  del  repartidor  y  el 
texto  de  la  presente  ordenansca  y  ademis  constar&n  en  ella  loe  siguientee  datoe:  nombre 
de  la  persona,  empreea  o  firma  por  cuenta  de  quien  se  hace  el  reparto  y  direcci6n  del 
respectivo  establecimiento,  nombre  y  apeUido  del  repartidor,  ubicaci6n  de  su  estable- 
cimiento,  o,  si  no  tiene  ninguno,  de  su  domicilio,  nacionalidad  y  edad  del  repartidor, 
ndmero  del  permiso  del  establecimiento  respectivo  y  nfimero  de  registro  del  carro 
que  usa  el  reparticor.  La  libreta  tendr&  veinte  p^iginas  en  bianco,  donde  los  inspec- 
toree  de  la  Administracidn  Sanitaria  anotar^  los  avisos  y  observaciones  hechas  al 
repartidor  y  las  infracciones  cometidas  por  ^ste,  con  indicaci6n  de  causas  y  de  fecha. 

Al  repartidor  que  no  Ueve  consigo  la  libreta  durante  el  reparto  se  le  aplicard  una 
multa  de  15  pesos  las  tree  primeras  voces  y  de  50  las  suceeivas  y  se  le  detendrd  siempre 
el  carro,  en  las  condiciones  ya  establecidas,  hasta  que  la  presente  y  abone  la  multa 
impuesta. 

Art.  98.  A  los  lecheros  ambulantes  o  repartidores  que  por  el  deficiente  manteni- 
miento  del  vehiculo  u  otras  causas  no  ofrezcan  suficientes  garantlas  dc  entregar  al 
consumidor  la  leche  de  primera  calidad  certificada  o  la  leche  de  primera  calidad  en 
las  condiciones  exigidas  en  esta  ordenanza,  la  administraci6n  sanitaria  podrd  pro- 
hibirles  vender  o  repartir  esas  clases  de  leches,  so  pena  de  decomlsdrsclas,  aplicarles 
una  multa  de  cien  pesos  y  detenerles  el  vehiculo  en  las  condiciones  y  por  el  t^rmino 
indicadoe  en  el  artlculo  precedente. 
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OBNBRAL. 

Art.  99.  Del  repartOi  venta  y  manipulacidn  de  la  leche  no  se  ocupard  ninpina 
peraona  afectada  de  enfennedades  contagiosas  que  puedan  trasmituse  por  intermedio 
de  la  leche,  o  de  llagaa  supurantee,  tilceras,  eropciones  o  eczemas  Bupurantee  o  htimedoe 
de  lo8  brazos,  maaos  o  cara,  ni  que  lleve  vendajes  en  estas  miHinM  partes. 

Art.  100.  Toda  persona  ocupada  en  el  |^parto,  venta  o  manipuladdn  de  la  leche 
estadl  provista  de  un  certificado  medico  expedido  por  la  administraci6n  sanitaria  y 
que  debedl  ser  renovado  anualmente,  bajo  pena  de  cincuenta  pesos  de  multa. 

Art.  101.  Las  personas  de  que  se  trata  en  los  precedentes  articulos  deben  mante- 
nerse  oLempre  aseados  y,  en  particular,  cuidar&n  de  tener  sub  manos  limpias. 

CApirULO    IX.     PRODUCCI6n    DB    IiA    I^BCHB    DB    PBOCBRA    CAUDAD    CBRXmCADA. 
1.  VACAS  PBODUCTOBA8;  81»  CONDlCtOMXS  T  BRADO  SAimASIO. 

Art.  102.  El  lote  productor  de  leche  de  primera  calidad  certificada  constari  de 
cuatro  vacas  cuando  menos.    La  edad  de  los  aninudes  no  pasarA  de  doce  afios. 

Art.  103.  Las  vacas  destinadas  a  producir  esa  leche  serin  examinadas  individual- 
mente  y  tuberculinizadas  por  un  veterinaiio  de  la  administracidn  sanitaria  antes  de 
entrar  a  formar  parte  del  lote  productor. 

Despu^s,  ser&n  examinadas  por  el  mismo  por  lo  menos  unavez  al  mee  y  tubercu- 
linizadas cuantes  veces  61  lo  considere  necesario  para  descartar  cualquier  sospecha 
de  tuberculosis. 

La  tuberculinizacidn  se  repetir&  por  lo  menos  cada  afio. 

Art.  104.  Las  vacas  que  reaccionen  como  tuberculoeas  a  la  inoculaci6n  de  tubei^ 
culina  o  que  preeenten  signos  cllnicos  de  tuberculosis  ser&n  marcadas  a  fuego  con 
una  T  en  el  tercio  superior  de  la  tabla  izquierda  del  cuello.  Las  que  den  reacci6n 
dudosa,  con  una  D,  en  la  misma  foima  y  lugar.  Unas  y  otras  serin  immediatamente 
separadas  y  aisladas,  y  sacadas  del  establecimiento  dentro  de  un  plazo  de  48  horas. 
Aunque  dejaran  de  reaccionar  en  lo  sucesivo,  no  podr&n  nunca  foimar  parte  del  lote 
productor  ni  volver  al  establecimiento. 

Las  que  al  examen  clfnico  o  bacterioldgico  resulten  afectadas  de  cualquier  enfer- 
medad  serdn  inmediatamente  separadas  y  aisladas,  hasta  que  el  veteiinario  oficuJ 
las  considere  sanas  o  declare  que  su  leche  no  ofrece  inconveniente  ni  peligro  alguno 
Bntre  tanto,  su  leche  no  seri  utilizada.  Si  considera  que  ellas  deben  ser  definid- 
vamente  eUminadas  del  lote  productor,  serin  sacadas  del  establecimiento  en  el  plazo 
de  48  horas. 

Se  prohibe  expresamente  utilizar  para  la  producci6n  de  leche  de  primera  calidad 
certificada,  o  tener  dentro  de  los  establecimientos  que  la  producen,  vacas  que  no  tengan 
SOS  cuatro  mamas  Integras  y  en  capacidad  de  funcionar  plenamente,  como  tambi^n 
dedicar  a  la  producci6n  de  tal  leche  o  t&met  dentro  del  lote  productor  vacas  afectadas 
de  cualquier  trastomo  digestivo  acompafiado  de  diarrea. 

Art.  105.  Las  vacas  que  formen  el  lote  productor  ser^  sefialadas  con  un  broche 
numerado  que  se  les  aplicari  en  la  oreja. 

Con  ellas  no  se  colocari  nunca,  en  el  eetablo,  ni  en  los  potreroe,  ni  en  parte  alguna, 
ninguna  vaca  que  no  haya  side  antes  tuberculinizada  y  examinada  por  el  veterinario 
oficial  y  declarada  sana  por  61.  Tampoco  podrin  eetar  con  eUas  animales  de  otras 
especies  o  vacas  destinadaB  a  producir  leche  de  otra  calidad. 

Art.  106.  Quince  dfas  antes  de  parir,  las  vacas  serin  separadas  del  lote  productor, 
colocadas  en  establos  o  potreroe  especialee  y  mantenidas  aqul  hasta  despu^s  de  ocho 
dfas  de  la  parici6n.  Durante  el  tiempo  de  separacidn,  su  leche  no  seri  utilizada. 
Pasado  eete  plazo,  y  previo  examen  del  veterinario  oficial,  podrin  volver  al  lote 
productor,  pero  sin  su  temero,  que  desde  ese  memento  no  tocari  mds  a  la  madre  ni 
estari  a  su  lado. 
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AsT.  107.  De  todo  traatorno  de  la  aalud  o  novedad  notados  en  las  vacaa  se  dai& 
aviso  inmediato  a  la  adinmistzaci6n  sanitaria,  que  dispondr^  en  seguida  so  visita  por 
im  veterinario.  Entre  tanto,  desde  el  primer  momento,  el  animal  aeri  retiiado  del 
lote  productor  y  su  leche  no  serd  utdlizada  hasta  que  el  veterinario  oficial  lo  ordene. 

Art.  108.  A  efectos  de  dar  cumplimiento  a  lo  dispuesto  en  loe  articulos  anteriores, 
en  todo  eetabledmiento  dedicado  a  la  pioducci6n  de  leche  de  primera  calidad  certifi- 
cada  hahri  potreroe  o  eetablos  especiales  para  el  lote  productor,  para  los  animates 
destinadoe  a  formar  parte  de  61  y  atin  no  examinados,  para  loe  afectados  o  los  sospe* 
choeos  de  tuberculosis  o  que  por  cualquier  otia  causa  haya  que  retirar  definitivamente 
del  lote  productor  y,  finalmente,  para  colocar  la  vacas  durante  el  perfodo  de  la  parici6n. 

Loe  abrevaderos  de  esos  potreros  no  serin  comunes  ni  pr6ximos,  debiendo  hallaise, 
cuando  sea  poeible,  a  distancia  de  por  lo  menos  cien  metres  unos  de  otros. 

Las  personas  dedicadas  al  cuidado  y  ordeflo  de  las  vacas  del  lote  productor  o  que 
manejen  su  leche  no  atenderin  los  animalee  reaccionantes  o  sospechosos  de  tuber- 
culosis, y  sdlo  podr&n  hacerlo  con  los  otros  cuando  el  veterinario  oficial  lo  permita. 

Abt.  109.  La  admini8traci6n  sanitaria  hard  examinar  desde  el  punto  de  vista  qufmico 
y  bacteriol6gico  una  vez  al  mes  por  lo  menos,  muestras  colectivas  de  leche  del  lote 
productor,  recogidas  con  las  garantfas  necesarias.  Esas  muestras  se  recogerin  de 
la  mescla  de  la  leche  de  cincuenta  vacas  cuando  mis. 

En  caso  de  comprobarse  en  esas  muestras  agentes  infecciosos  que  puedan  proceder 
de  las  vacas,  se  har&n  las  investigaciones  clinicas  y  bacteriol6gicas  individuales  nece- 
sarias para  descubrir  el  animal  infectante. 

Cuando  la  administracidn  sanitaria  o  el  veterinario  oficial  lo  estimen  conveniente, 
podrin  recogerse  muestras  colectivas  o  individuales  de  leche,  de  productos  patol6gicos, 
de  forrajee,  aguas  y,  en  general,  de  todo  lo  que  se  requiera  para  asegurarse  del  buen 
estado  sanitario  de  loe  animales  y  de  las  condiciones  de  la  leche. 

Abt.  110.  Loe  interesados  podrin  hacer  asistir  sue  animales  por  el  veterinario 
particular  que  estimen  conveniente,  pero  el  veterinario  oficial  deberi  ser  enterado 
siempre  del  tratamiento  a  que  se  los  someta. 

Los  animales  enfermos  no  serin  tratados  por  ninguna  persona  que  no  tenga  el  tftulo 
de  m^ico  veterinario.  Ni  aun  medicamentos  caseros  (sulfate  de  soda,  etc.)  podrin 
administrirseles  sin  la  intervenci6n  del  veterinario. 

Abt.  111.  Las  vacas  del  lote  productor  no  serin  tratadas  con  medicamentos  de 
acci6n  en^rgica  o  capaces  de  pasar  a  la  leche.  Se  prohibe  especialmente  adminis> 
tniles  iloe,  iisenico,  em6tico  (tirtaro  estibiado),  arcolina,  hel^boro  bianco,  prepara- 
dos  mercuriales,  yodo,  eserina,  pilocarpina,  estricnina  y  otros  alcaloides.  La  leche 
de  las  vacas  tratadas  con  estos  medicamentos  no  podri  ser  utilizada  hasta  pasados 
cnatro  dias  de  cesado  el  tratamiento. 

Abt.  112.  Cuando  la  Administracidn  Sanitaria  lo  considere  necesario  podri  exigir 
que  las  vacas  sean  vacunadas  o  sometidas  a  tratamientos  preventivos  contra  determi- 
nadas  enlermedades  que  las  amenacen. 

Abt.  113.  En  los  establedmientos  pioductores  de  leche  de  primera  calidad  certifi- 
cada  se  llevari  un  libro  dispuesto  en  la  forma  que  indique  la  administracidn  sanitaria, 
donde  se  anotaii  respecto  de  cada  vaca  el  ntimero  que  tenga,  su  resefia  (raza,  edad, 
pelaje,  sefias  particulares,  sefiales,  marcas,  etc.),  la  fecha  del  primer  examen  del  vete- 
rinario oficial  y  su  resultado,  fecha  de  instalaci6n  en  el  lote  productor,  fechas  en 
que  fu6  servida  y  de  la  parici6n,  las  exclusiones  temporarias  del  lote  productor,  con 
iadicaci6n  de  fechas,  duraci6n  y  motives,  y  las  visitas  sucesivas  a  que  haya  side 
sometida  por  el  veterinario  oficial,  con  indicaci6n  de  fechas,  resultados  y  prescripciones 
u  observaciones  a  que  haya  habido  lugar. 

Este  libro  estari  siempre  a  disposicidn  del  veterinario  inspector. 

Abt.  114.  En  esos  establecimientos,  por  lo  menos  dos  voces  por  semana  se  mediri  la 
cantidad  de  leche  que  d6  en  el  dfa  cada  vaca  y  se  registrari  el  date  en  un  libro  especial, 
que  estari  siempre  a  disposici^n  del  veterinario  inspector.  Las  anotaciones  seiin 
conservadas  durante  seis  meses. 
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2.  AUl»NTAa6N  DB  LAS  VACA8  rSODUCTORAS  DK  LXCBB  DS  FBIMSRA  CAUDAD  CKBTIFICADA. 

Art.  115.  Los  potreros  o  cuadros  donde  se  alimenten  las  vacas  a  pastoreo  Bet&a 
altos,  libree  de  pantanos  o  charcos  y  de  todo  otro  dep^sito  de  aguas  contaminadas  o  no 
potables,  no  inundables  por  las  aguas  superficiales  ni  subt^rr^eas  y  proviatoB  de 
buenoB  pastos  natiirales  o  artificiales. 

En  ellos,  ni  a  una  distancia  de  cien  metroe  de  ellos,  no  habrd  chiqueros,  estercoleros, 
ni  otras  habitaciones  de  animales,  dep<5Bito8  de  residuoa  o  establecimientos  que  despi- 
dan  malos  olores. 

Tampoco  habrd  en  ellos,  ni  a  cien  metres  de  ellos,  cad&veres  de  animales^  carrofiae, 
huesos  u  otros  restos  de  animales  muertos. 

Adem^B,  la  ubicaci6n  de  esos  potreros  sedl  tal  que  los  animales  no  est^n  en  ning6n 
caao  obLigados  a  transitar  a  distancia  menor  de  cien  metros  de  eeas  habitacionee, 
dep6sitoB,  establecimientos  y  restos. 

Art.  116.  Adem^  de  la  alimentaci6n  a  pastoreo  podr&  adminlstrarse  a  las  vacaa  los 
siguientes  forrajes: 

(a)  neno  (paste  seco)  de  buena  calidad,  bien  cosechado,  de  color  fresco  y  olor  ar6- 
mitico,  libre  de  plantafi  t6zicafl,  mohos  (no  sedl  ardido)  y  polvo. 

(b)  Paja  de  cereales  de  la  miama  calidad  y  estado. 

(c)  Afrecho  de  centeno  y  de  trigo. 

(d)  Avena,  cebada,  centeno  y  mafz,  molidos,  rotos  o  aplastados. 

(e)  Harina  de  semilla  de  lino. 

Los  granos  y  harinas  ser&n  de  buena  calidad  y  en  buen  estado  de  conservaci6n. 

Quien  desee  administrar  otro  forrajes  pedird  previamente  autorizaci6n  a  la  admi- 
niBtraci6n  sanitaria. 

No  se  permitlrd  en  ningtin  caso  que  los  animales  consuman  forrajes  capaces  de  pio- 
ducir  diarrea  u  otros  traatomoe,  de  comunicar  a  la  leche  olor  o  gusto  extrafios  o  de 
disminuir  su  calidad. 

Art.  117.  £1  agua  de  bebida  de  los  animales,  asf  como  toda  el  agua  usada  con  cual- 
quier  fin  en  los  establecimientos  productores  de  leche  de  primera  calidad  certificada, 
debe  haber  side  reconocida  potable  por  la  Admini8traci6n  Sanitaria. 

Oada  potrero  tendrd  su  abrevadero  especial,  separado  de  los  que  pertenecen  a  los 
potreros  vecinos. 

En  los  abrevaderos  no  se  lavar^  ropa,  ni  las  manos,  ni  recipiente  alguno,  ni  se 
cumplira  ningdn  fin  domestico,  ni  otros,  capaces  de  ensuciar  o  contaminar  el  agua. 

Se  hallar^  siempre  limpios  y  provistos  de  agua  limpia  y  freeca. 

Estarin  emplazados  en  lugares  altos  y  do  tal  mode  que  alrededor  de  ellos  no  se  formen 
charcos  o  barro,  donde  los  animales  puedan  echarse.  Tambi^  se  evitari  que 
junto  a  ellos  o  a  su  alrededor  se  acumule  el  esti^ol  de  los  miamos  animales. 

Art.  119.  No  se  permitir&n  los  cambios  bruacos  de  regimen  alimenticio. 

El  pasaje  del  r6gimen  seco  al  de  paste  verde,  e  inversamente,  ser&  gradual. 

En  la  ^poca  de  los  pastoe  tiemoe,  si  ^tos  ocasionan  diarrea,  los  animales  mantenidos 
a  pastoreo  recibir&n  un  suplemento  de  paste  seco,  a  fin  de  evitar  eee  inconveniente. 
Lo  miamo,  se  adoptard  igual  procedlmiento,  si  la  alimentaci6n  excluaiva  con  paste 
verde  de  cualquier  clase  produce  ese  trastomo. 

Art.  119.  En  todo  establecimiento  de  los  indicados  habri  un  local  especialmente 
destinado  al  depi3sito  y  conservaci6n  de  los  forrajes,  de  dimensiones  proporcionadas 
ft  las  necesidades,  bien  ventilado,  seoo,  limpio  y  emplasado  en  un  lugar  alto. 

».  CAMPO  T  K8TABLOS  DX  LAS  VACAS  PRODI7CTORA8  DB  LBCBB  DE  miUXRA  CALmAD  CERTIFICADA. 

Art.  120.  Los  animales  podr&u  ser  tenidos  en  establos  todo  el  afio  o  en  cieitas 
^pocaa  de  61,  pero  se  les  dar&  siempre,  salvo  que  el  mal  tiempo  no  lo  pennita,  por  lo 
menos  dnco  horas  diarias  de  soltura  al  aire  libre,  en  potreros  como  los  indicados  en  el 
articulo  115. 
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Abt.  121.  Otiaiido  los  aninudes  oean  numteiiiidos  ccmtiniiamente  a  campo  y  no  hay* 
«Btablo8  pam  eiloB,  habrft  en  cada  potrero  por  lo  menoe  un  tinglado  o  cobertizo  de  dot 
aguas,  de  dimensioneB  proporcionadas  al  ntunero  de  vacas  que  haya  en  el  potrero,  con 
tebiqne  mediano,  piao  impermeable  y  dunl  de  limpiar,  y  orientado  y  dispuesto  de  tal 
modo  que  los  animaleB  puedan  protegerse  en  €1  de  laa  Uuvias  y  del  viento. 

Se  evitar&  que  en  ^1,  y  sua  alrededoraa  ae  acumulen  deyeccionea  o  el  agwt  de  laa 
UoviaSy  o  Be  formen  bacbea,  a  fin  de  que  los  animales,  en  lo  porible,  no  se  ensucien, 
sobre  todo  al  echane. 

Art.  122.  Los  establoa  se  ballartn  emplaeados  sobre  un  terrene  alto.  Bus  pisos 
aerftn  de  cemento  en  toda  su  eztensidn  o  de  material  an&logo,  impermeable,  y  tendrto 
una  inclinaci6n  que  permita  la  coniente  de  los  liquidos  hacia  bocas  de  desaj^e  cu- 
biertos  con  rejilla  y  en  conexi6n  con  el  sistema  de  drenaje.  La  superficie  del  piso 
se  hallari  a  20  centimetros  por  lo  menos  sobre  el  nivel  del  suelo  que  rodea  el  establo. 

En  cuanto  a  lo  demiis,  los  establos  deber&n  satisfacer  las  condiciones  indicadaa  en 
los  artfculos  siguientes. 

Abt.  123.  El  sistema  de  drenaje  terminari  en  pozos  adecuadamente  constniidos  y 
estarft  dispuesto  de  tal  modo  que  sus  emanariones  no  refluyan  al  establo. 

Art.  124  Las  paredes  del  establo,  basta  dos  metros  de  altura  por  lo  menos,  tetin 
de  material  (obra  de  Mbrica)  y  revestidas  de  cemento  impermeable  y  liso  o  de  baldosas 
o  azulejos,  con  las  junturas  bien  tomadas  con  cemento. 

Los  ^gulos  formados  por  las  paiedes  entro  sf ,  basta  esa  altum,  y  por  ellos  y  el  piso 
ser&n  redoudeados,  para  facilitar  la  limpieza. 

Art.  125.  £1  resto  de  las  paredes  y  los  cielo  rasos  podrin  ser  de  madera  cepillada. 
8i  son  de  material  (obra  de  Mbrica),  tendhm  su  superficie  lisa.  En  todos  los  cases, 
oalvo  que  se  hallen  revestidos  de  material  imp^meable,  estar&n  pintados  con  lecbada 
de  cal  o  alguna  pintura  impermeable  de  color  claro. 

Abt.  126.  En  la  construc«*i6n  del  establo  no  habrd  nada  de  madera  mte  que  lo 
indicado  en  el  artfculo  precedente  y  las  puertas  y  ventanas.  Los  parantes  o  columnaa 
de  sost^n  interiom,  ks  tabiques  de  sep«raci6n  de  los  animales,  las  rejillas  para  el 
paato,  comederos,  bebederos,  etc.,  serftn  de  bieno,  cemento  armado  o  material,  im- 
permeables,  con  sus  superficies  lisas  y  sus  aristas  y  bordes  redondeados. 

Art.  127.  El  establo  tendiA  suficientes  dimenalones  como  paia  que  cada  vaca 
disponga  de  treinta  metros  ctibicos  de  espacio  libra,  cuando  menos. 

El  cielo-raso  se  ballaiA  en  sus  partes  mis  bajaa  a  5  metros  por  lo  menos  de  altura  sobre 
la  superficie  del  piso. 

Art.  128.  La  orientacidn,  construcci6n,  disposicidn  y  ventilaci6n  del  establo 
aedm  tales  que  el  aire  interior  se  mantenga  tresco,  seco  y  agradable  y  que  no  haya 
oonientes  de  aire  en  el  recinto. 

La  temperatura  del  establo  se  mantendr&  entre  16  y  18  grados. 

Laa  ventanas  serdn  de  dimensiones  y  en  ndmero  suficientes  para  que  baya  por  to 
menos  12,600  centimetros  cuadiados  de  abertura  por  cada  80  metros  cfibicos  de  espacto 
libre  interior.  Estar&n  situadas  en  forma  que  la  luz  se  distribuya  abundante  y  uni- 
fonnemente  en  todo  el  estabto  y  se  abrir&n  bada  adentro,  sobre  eje  horizontal  inferior, 
de  suerte  que  al  entrar  el  aire  vaya  hacia  aniba. 

El  establo  estari  provisto  de  ventiladoree  de  tiraje  interceptables  a  voluntad,  en 
nfimero  y  con  dimensiones  suficientes  para  que  por  cada  30  metros  cdbicos  de  espacio 
iibie  interior  baya  por  lo  menos  376  centimetros  cuadiados  de  abertura  de  ventilaci6n. 

Abt.  129.  La  disposici6n  interna  del  establo  serA  del  tipo  o  modelo  Uamado  holand^i, 
en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  la  forma  como  ser4n  tenidos  los  animales. 

La  superficie  ocupada  por  cada  vaca  ser&  pequefia.  Tendri  una  longitud  tal  que 
los  excrementos  caigan  naturalmente  en  la  canaleta  de  deyecciones  que  corr^i  detrib 
de  los  pies  posterioree  de  los  animales.  Su  ancho  ser&  tambito  reducido,  de  modo 
que  quede  espacio  para  los  pies  cuando  las  bestias  se  acuesten,  pero  que  sea  imposible 
a  Mas  ladearse  y  alejar  los  cuartos  traseros  de  la  susodicha  canaleta. 
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Lm  canaletM  de  deyeccumes  tendrte  diadadB  ce&tfmetm  par  lo  menos  de  pio> 
ftmdidad  en  todas  mu  iMutes,  oerin  constniidM  de  cemento  n  otio  de  Iob  malerialet 
hidicfldoB  para  el  piao  del  eatable  y  adecuadamente  incliiiadaa  y  drenadaa. 

Loaoomederoe  y  bebederoe  aerin bajoa,  de  mode  que  lea  animalea,  al  ecbaiae,  pnedaa 
extender  au  cueUo  y  cabeza  par  endma  de  ellea.  Sa  fondo  no  ealaii  a  m&s  de  15 
centfmetroa  aobre  la  aaperficie  del  piao  circundante. 

Abv.  190.  En  loa  eatiblea  diapueatoa  de  tal  manora  que  laa  vacaa  eat^  opueetaa  por 
BOB  partea  poateriorea  habrft  un  eepacio  por  lo  menoa  de  2.50  metzoa  entte  lea  border 
eztedoreB  de  laa  canaletaa  de  deyeccioneB  opueataa. 

El  eatablo  estari  proviato  de  paailloa  para  aervir  loa  alimentoa  a  lea  aninudea  ain 
tener  necesidad  de  paaar  por  entre  elloa  ni  moleatarloa. 

Loa  paailloB  y  caminoe  y  todoa  loa  eepacios  que  ae  hallen  deMa  de  laa  vacaa  aeribi 
por  lo  menoa  tan  altoa  cmno  loa  lugarea  ocupadoa  par  ellaa. 

AsT.  131.  Ser&  preferible  que  cada  vaca  tenga  an  comedero  y  bebedero  aparte. 
Eatoa  aer&n  met&licoa  o  de  otro  material  impenneable,  inoxidablea  y  de  f&cil  limpiesa. 

Abt.  132.  Todo  eatablo  tendrA  au  aervicio  de  ag:ua  corriente  convenientemente 
diapueato  y  que  baate  para  todoa  loa  propMtoa. 

8i  laa  vacaa  aon  ordefiadaa  en  el  eatablo,  en  un  lugar  adecuado  de  4ate  o  en  conezidn 
con  61  habrft  un  aervicio  de  agua  caliente  con  todo  lo  neceaaiio  para  lavaxae  laa  manoa 
(pileta  o  gran  palangana,  jab6n,  cepillo  y  toallaa  o  lienxoa  limpioe). 

Akt.  133.  8e  tratar&  par  todoa  loa  medioe  poaiblea  de  que  el  eatablo  eat6  aiempre 
Ubre  de  moacaa. 

Puertaa  y  ventanaa  eatarto  proviataa  de  tda  met&lica,  a  fin  de  impedir  au  entrada. 

AsT.  134.  Todo  el  eatablo  eatai4  cenatruido,  diapueato  y  mantenido  de  tal  mode 
que  la  limpieza  y  deainfeccidn  aean  ttdlea. 

Loa  eatabloe  ae  hallar&n  aiempre  limpioe,  Ubrea  de  tiena,  polvo  y  telaiaf&aa. 

Si  laa  paredea  y  delo-raao  aon  blanqueadoa  con  cal,  el  blanqueo  ae  repetiii  cada  aeia 
meaea  por  lo  menoa,  previo  raapaje  del  antiguo. 

Loa  excrementoa  aer&n  retiradoe  tan  frecuentemente  como  aea  neceaaiio  para  evitar 
en  lo  poaible  la  producci6n  de  maloa  olorea  y  que  laa  vacaa  ae  enaucien.  For  lo  menoa 
aerin  aacadoa  doa  vecea  par  dfa. 

IMariamente  ae  haii  una  limpiesa  completa  del  eatablo. 

Loa  pilonea  o  recipientea  donde  ae  airven  loa  alimentoa  a  loa  animalea  ae  limpiaiAn 
de^Ni^a  de  cada  comida. 

Gada  cinco  dfaa  por  lo  menoa,  el  piao  de  todo  el  eatablo,  comprendidoa  loa  lugarea 
donde  ae  hallan  laa  vacaa  y  laa  canaletaa  de  deyecdonea,  laa  paredea  haata  la  altuiade 
2  metroa  y  todo  lo  que  eat6  dentio  de  la  miama  altura,  aerin  lavadoe  a  fondo,  a  cepillo 
y  con  abundante  agua. 

En  loa  eatabloe  no  YaJbri  deahechoa,  baauraa,  ni  nada  que  no  aea  neceaaiio  para  au 
buen  mantenimiento  o  para  el  cuidado  de  loa  animalea. 

Akt.  135.  Si  el  eatablo  ea  de  madera  en  aua  partea  auperiorea,  aobre  &.  no  habrft  de- 
pMtoa  de  fcmrajea,  ni  inatalacionea  de  ninguna  eapecie. 

Ninguna  parte  del  eatablo  aer4  uaada  como  liabitaci6n  de  petaonaa  para  dormir,  ni 
para  ningdn  otro  fin  dom^atico. 

El  eatablo  tampoco  ae  hallaiA  en  comunicaci6n  con  habitacionea  ni  piesaa  de  fines 
dom^aticoa,  ni  con  caballerizaa  u  otras  habitacionea  de  animalea. 

Abt.  136.  Loa  excrementoa  de  loa  animalea  aer&n  depoaitadoa  a  diatancia  de  den 
metroa  por  lo  moioa  del  eatablo,  en  direcci6n  contzaria  a  loa  vientos  predominantefl 
y  en  condicionea  de  impedir  en  lo  poaible  el  deaanoUo  y  acumulaci6n  de  laa  moecas 
y  la  producddn  de  maloa  olorea. 

AsT.  137.  £1  terreno  que  rodea  el  eatablo  eatard  nivelado  de  tal  mode  que  no  ae 
acumulen  en  61  aguaa  aux>erficialee  y  aer6  mantenido  limpio,  aeco  y  libre  de  reaiduoB, 
baauraa,  traatoa  viejoa  o  cualeaquiera  otroe  inconvenientea. 
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Delante  de  las  puertas  habr6  un  vetBd6n  de  cuatro  metroe  de  fondo  y  doe  metro» 
mis  ancho  que  la  pnerta  cQrrespondiente,  per  lo  menos,  constaruido  de  material  s61ido, 
liBo  e  impermeable. 

£n  im  radio  de  cien  metres  del  eetablo  no  habri  aguas  estancadafl,  pantanoa,  ba- 
niales,  samideros  o  dep6sdtoe  de  esti^rcol,  ni  porquerizas. 

Art.  138.  No  habri  letrinas  a  dktancia  menor  de  veinte  metroe  del  eetablo. 

Todas  las  letrinas  del  establedmiento  serin  cenadas,  de  material,  con  revestimi- 
ento  interior  impermeable  hasta  dos  metres  de  altura,  piotegidas  contra  el  acceso 
de  las  moscas,  con  los  asientos  provistos  de  tapa  y  con  servicio  de  agoa  corriente» 
Siempre  estarin  limpias,  en  condiciones  higi^nicas. 

4.  LnCFIEZA  DE  LAS  YACAS  PBODUCT0RA8  DE  LECHS  DE  PBIMEBA  CALIDAD  CEBTITICADA. 

Art.  139.  Todo  el  establecimiento  productor  de  leche  de  primera  calidad  certifi* 
cada  estari  dispnesto  y  mantenido  de  tal  mode  que  las  vacas  se  expongan  lo  menos 
posible  a  ensuciarse. 

Abt.  140.  Guando  se  use  cama  fara  los  animales,  ellas  serin  de  paja  de  cereales  o  de 
pasto,  limpios,  sin  tierra  o  polvo,  ni  mohos,  ni  mal  olor.  Se  prohibe  utilizar  con  tales 
fines  paja  n  otras  materias  usadas  en  camas  de  personas  o  en  embalajes  o  en  cosaa 
anilogas. 

Ast.  141.  Las  vacas  estarin  siempre  limpias,  sin  caspa,  ni  barro,  ni  esti^rcol  pega- 
dos  a  su  piel.    Se  les  podri  pasar  la  mano  por  encima  sin  ensuciirsela. 

£1  x>elo  de  los  ijares,  del  vientre  alrededor  de  la  ubre,  de  la  ubre,  del  muslo  y  parte 
superior  de  la  piema  y  el  de  la  cola  serin  mantenidos  cortos. 

Las  vacas  serin  completa  y  prolijamente  limpiadas  a  cepillo  una  vea  al  dia.  Las 
partes  suciss  de  esti^rcol,  btfro,  etc.,  que  no  puedan  ser  limpiadas  a  seco,  se  lavarin 
con  agna  y  jab6n. 

Art.  142.  Para  la  limpieza  a  seco  y  lavado  de  las  vacas  mantenidas  continuamente 
a  campo  se  tendri  un  tinglado  especial,  con  piso  impermeable,  drenaje  adecuado  y 
pioviai6n  de  agua  corriente. 

En  cuanto  al  emplazamiento  de  ese  tinglado  y  su  orientaci6n  y  aituaci^n  reapecto- 
de  otros  lugares,  instalaciones  o  locales,  su  mantenimiento,  limpieza  y  usos,  deberio 
satisfacerse  las  condiciones  de  un  establo,  en  la  medida  que  le  sean  aplicables.  E2stari 
ubicado  y  dis  puesto  de  tal  modo  que  el  viento  no  pueda  llevar  hada  otros  locales 
(lecherfa,  etc.)  los  pelos  y  el  polvo  que  se  desprendan  de  los  animales  al  limpiarlos. 
Podri  estar  pr6ximo  al  local  de  ordefio,  pero  no  en  directa  comunicaci6n  con  ^1. 

Cuando  se  tengan  las  vacas  en  establos,  su  limpieza  podri  hacerse  en  elloe;  pero 
se  conaiderari  en  mejores  condiciones  higiinicas  el  establecimiento  que,  teniendo 
establo,  disponga  tambi^n  de  un  local  especial  para  ese  objeto,  anexo  a  aqu61. 

5.  ORDEfiO  DE  LA  LECHE  DK  PBDCERA  CALIDAD  CEBTmCADA. 

Abt.  143.  Esta  operacidn  se  efectuari  con  el  miximum  de  limpieza  que  sea  dado- 
y  de  manera  que  la  leche  se  contamine  lo  menos  posible  con  microbios  del  exterum 

Abt.  144.  Se  hari  en  el  establo  o  en  un  local  especialmente  destinado  a  ese  objeto 
Este  filtimo  existiri  siempre  en  el  establecimiento  y  en  61  deberi  efectuarse  siempre 
el  ordefio,  si  las  vacas  son  continuamente  mantenidas  a  campo  (si  no  hay  establo). 

£1  local  de  ordefio  seri  muy  abundantemente  ventilado,  seco  y  con  mucha  luz.  En 
cuanto  a  emplazamiento,  estado  y  mantenimiento  del  terreno  circundante,  ubicacidn 
respecto  de  otras  instalaciones,  orientaci6n,  naturaleza  del  piao,  paredes  y  cielo-raao, 
temperatura  interior,  servicio  de  agua,  drenaje,  conservacidn,  limpieza,  defensa  con* 
tza  las  mocas,  usos,  etc.,  deberi  Uenar  las  condiciones  indicadas  para  el  establo,  en  la 
medida  que  le  sean  aplicables,  con  la  salvedad  de  que  la  ventilaci6n  y  la  luz  tendrin 
que  ser  por  lo  menoe  el  triple  que  las  del  establo.  Sus  dimensiones  estarin  en  rela- 
ci6n  con  el  ntimero  de  vacas  que  se  ordefien  a  la  vez  y  serin  tales  que  permitan  la  ope- 
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nddii  del  ordefio  con  holguia.  En  ^1  habrd  un  servicio  para  lavarae  las  manos  como 
el  indicado  en  el  artfculo  132. 

£l  8er4  ocupado  por  las  vacas  tinicamente  en  el  momento  en  que  van  a  ser  orde- 
fiadas.    En  seguida  seii  limpiado  a  fondo. 

Habiendo  buen  tiempo,  sus  puertas,  ventanas  y  ventiladoreB  estRi^n  eiempTe 
abiertos  durante  el  dla. 

En  ^1  no  deberi  hacerae  la  liinpieza  general  de  los  animales. 

Art.  145.  Es  indispensable  que  las  vacas  permanezcan  tranquilas  durante  el  ordeAo. 
A  este  efecto  tendrin  que  ser  animales  perfectamente  mansoe  y  habituados  a  la  opem- 
ci6n  y  se  evitard  durante  ella  todo  lo  que  pueda  excitarloe. 

Art.  146.  Las  vacas  que  en  el  momento  del  ordefio  se  hallen  mojadas,  por  haber 
estado  expuestas  a  la  Uuvia  o  por  otras  causas,  ser&n  perfectamente  escurridas  antes 
de  comenzar  la  operaci6n,  de  tal  mode  que  de  su  piel  no  pueda  desprenderse  ninguna 
gota  Ifquida.  Esa  preparaci6n  del  animal  se  hard  en  el  local  de  limpieza  (articulo 
142)  o,  si  68te  no  existe,  en  el  establo. 

Art.  147.  Antes  del  ordefio  se  evitaii  todo  lo  qtte  pueda  ocasionar  levantamiento 
de  polvo  y  desprendimiento  de  maloB  olores. 

Las  limpiezas  generales  del  establo,  la  distribucidn  de  las  comidas  o  forrajes  y  el 
cambio  y  removido  de  las  camas  se  efectuar&n  inmediatamente  despu^ii  de  tenninar 
un  ordefio. 

La  remoci6n  de  excrementos,  las  limpiezas  parciales  de  las  canaletas  de  los  mismos, 
etc.,  no  se  hardn  tampoco  durante  la  hora  que  precede  a  aquella  operacidn. 

La  limpieza  general  de  las  vacas,  cuando  se  haga  dentro  del  establo,  seri  efectuada 
tambi6n  en  seguida  de  terminar  un  ordefio. 

Si  se  trata  de  animales  continuamente  mantenidos  a  campo,  su  limpieza  general  se 
hard  inmediatamente  antes  de  comenzar  un  ordefio,  evitando  en  lo  posible  los  lavados 
extensos  de  las  partes  superiores  y  posteriores  del  cuerpo,  que  se  dejardn  para  despu^ 
de^L 

En  todos  los  cases,  cuando  sea  de  estiicta  necesidad  lavar  esas  partes  antes  del 
ordefio,  deber&n  escurrirse  bien  las  r^ones  mojadas  de  manera  que  mientras  se 
efectfia  el  mismo  no  pnedan  desprenderse  gotas  de  Hquido  capaces  de  llegar  a  las 
manos  del  ordefiador,  la  ubre,  las  tetas  o  el  recipiente  donde  se  recoge  la  leche.  En 
una  palabra,  no  se  ordefiard  ninguna  vaca  cuya  piel  est^  tan  mojada  que  de  ella  pue- 
dan  caer  gotas  de  Uquido. 

Antes  de  comenzar  a  ordefiar  en  el  establo,  se  abriidn  puertas  y  ventanas,  a  fin  de 
que  el  aire  se  renueve  y  se  evaciien  los  malos  olores. 

Art.  148.  Las  vacas  serdn  inmovilizadas  durante  el  ordefio.  Sus  colas  estardn 
sujetas. 

Art.  149.  Inmediatamente  antes  de  ordefiar  cada  vaca,  se  le  limpiard  la  ubre, 
las  tetas  y  las  partes  limitrofes. 

Esta  limpieza  se  hard,  sea  sacando  por  lo  pronto  las  gniesas  porciones  de  sudedad, 
lavando  despu^s  con  agua  tibia  (a  temperatura  mds  o  menos  igual  a  la  del  cuerpo  del 
animal)  y,  finalmente,  frotando  y  secando  bien  con  un  Uenzo  o  toalla;  sea  frotando  pri- 
mero  con  un  pafio  seco  o  lig^ramente  hdmedo  y  en  seguida  con  otro,  seco  o  apenas 
engrasado .  Los  trapes,  lienzos  o  toallas  serdn  blancos,  de  tela  suave,  lavables  y  limpios, 
debiendo  a  este  Ultimo  efecto  haber  una  buena  pn>viBi6n,  para  que  puedan  cambiarse 
m  menudo.  La  materia  grasa  que  se  use  aerd  pura  y  en  buen  estado  de  conaervaci^ii 
(no  randa),  incapaz  de  irritar  la  piel. 

Serd  preferible  que  de  esa  limpieza  se  encargue  eepecialmente  una  persona,  para 
que  el  ordefiador  pueda  operar  inmediatamente  con  bus  manos  limpias. 

En  case  de  volver  a  ensuciarse  durante  el  ordefio  las  partes  indicadas,  antes  de  prose- 
guir  habrd  que  limpiarlas  otra  vez. 

Art.  150.  El  ordefiador  llevard  durante  el  ordefio  sobre-pantalones,  blusa  laiga  o 
delantal  de  mangas  cortas,  bien  cerrados,  y  goiro  que  contenga  y  recubra  los  cabellos, 
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todo  de  tela  blanca  y  lavable  y  en  perfecto  estado  de  limpieza.  Ser4  preferible  que 
en  lugar  de  bluBa  y  Bobre-panttJonee  separados  use  una  combinaci6n  de  una  sola  pieza 
que  comprende  las  dos  cosas  y  especial  para  esos  fines. 

Para  cada  ordefiador  habr&  edempre  disponible,  adem^s  del  que  Ueven  puesto,  tres 
juegos  de  la  lopa  susodicha,  perfectamente  limpios. 

Abt.  151.  £1  ordefUuior  cumpliii  su  tarea  con  las  manos  y  antebrazos  descubiertos 
y  perfectamente  limpios. 

Antes  de  empezar  a  ordefiar  ae  lavar4  manos  y  antebrazos  con  agua  tibia,  jab6n  y 
cepillo,  operaci6n  que  repetiii  antes  de  ordeiiar  cada  vaca,  y  atin  durante  el  ordefio 
de  cada  una,  si  se  le  ensucian  entonces. 

Art.  152.  El  banquillo  del  ordefiador  ser&  de  iicil  limpieza  y  estari  limpio  tdempre. 

£1  ordefiador  lo  llevard  sujeto  a  su  cuerpo,  a  fin  de  no  tener  que  tocarlo  con  bus  manos 
durante  el  ordefio. 

Airr.  153.  Durante  el  ordefio,  el  operador  evitari  tocar  con  las  manos  el  cuerpo  de 
la  vaca,  salvo  sub  tetas  ya  limpias,  a  fin  de  no  ensucii&rBelas  o  contaminteelas.  Tra- 
tuk  de  mantener  el  animal  en  po8ici6n  conveniente  sin  tocarlo  con  las  manos. 

Abt.  154.  £1  ordefio  se  har&  a  seco  (tetas  y  ubre  de  la  vaca  y  manos  del  operador 
secas  durante  toda  la  operaci6n). 

Se  prohibe  ezpresamente  ponerse  saliva  en  las  manos,  o  moj&nelas  o  mojar  las  tetas 
con  la  misma  leche  de  la  vaca.  Quien  haga  esto  incurriri  en  multa  de  cien  pesos,  sin 
petjuido  de  exigir,  si  se  esUma  conveniente,  que  sea  eliminado  del  personal  del  esta- 
blecimiento. 

Abt.  155.  Los  tres  primeros  chorros  de  leche  de  cada  teta  ser&n  reoogidos  aparte  y 
no  ser&n  utilizados  en  ninguna  forma  para  el  consume  de  las  personas. 

Abt.  156.  Los  recipientes  en  que  se  ordefie  la  leche  estar&n  perfectamente  limpios 
y  esterllizadoB  a  seco. 

Su  boca  no  tendri  nunca  m^  de  veinte  centlmetros  de  diimetro.  Se  preferirin  los 
recipientes  con  embudo  y  filtro  de  algod6n  o  con  tapa  y  muy  pequefia  abertuia  para 
la  entiada  de  la  leche. 

Abt.  157.  La  leche  que  se  haya  ensudado  con  esti^rcol  o  en  otza  forma  cualquieia 
no  ae  mezclarft  con  la  leche  limpia  id  se  contar&  como  leche  de  primera  calidad  cer* 
tificada. 

Abt.  158.  £n  seguida  de  ordefiada  la  leche  se  echari  en  un  recipiente  colector,  a 
travel  de  un  filtro  que  le  8ervir4  de  tapa. 

La  leche  se  retiiaii  prontamente  del  establo,  para  evitar  en  lo  poeible  que  se  ccm- 
tamine  y  que  tome  el  olor  de  los  animales  o  del  esti^rcol.  A  estos  fines,  seri  preferible 
tener  el  recipiente  colector  fuera  del  establo,  en  un  lugar  limpio  y  protegido  del  polvo 
y  de  las  moscas. 

Del  establo,  o  del  lugar  donde  se  halle  el  recipiente  colector,  la  leche  ser&  pasada 
inmediata  y  directamente  a  la  lecheria.  A  ^sta  no  deberftn  entrar  los  ordefiadores 
que  traigan  la  leche. 

£n  todo  el  transcuiso  desde  el  ordefio  hasta  su  Uegada  a  la  lecheria,  el  producto  aerft 
protegido  contra  las  causae  de  contaminaddn. 

6.  LECHSSIa  T  rBBPABAClOir  DE  LA  LXCHX  DX  rumBA  CALIDAD  CSRTlFtCADA. 

Abt.  159.  £n  todo  establecimiento  productor  de  leche  de  primera  calidad  certifi- 
cada  habrd  una  lecherfa,  o  sea  un  local  a  propMto,  donde  se  manipule  y  prepare  la 
leche  pan  la  venta.  Ella  consistir&  por  lo  menos  en  dos  piezas  construidas  totalmente 
de  material  (obra  de  fdbrica),  una  destinada  a  la  limpieza  y  esterilizacidn  de  envases, 
recipientes,  titiles,  etc.,  y  la  otra  a  la  mezcla,  filtrado,  enfriamiento,  conservad6n  y 
envase  de  la  leche. 

Abt.  160.  La  lecheria  estari  pr6zima  al  establo,  pero  no  en  oomunicaci6n  con  ^1. 

En  cuanto  a  su  emplazamiento,  orientaddn,  ubicaci6n  res])ecto  de  otras  instala- 
dones,  locales  o  lugares  y  estado  y  mantenimiento  del  terrene  circundante,  habr&  que 
Uenar  las  condidones  indicadas  paia  el  establo,  en  lo  que  le  sean  apHcables. 
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8er6  amplia,  bien  ventilada,  oeca,  fraaca^  con  ibimdante  Ins  natond,  de  ttdl 
IJmpiesa  y  deanfecd^  y  campletamente  constniida  de  mamposterfa.  Tbdo  sa 
interior  estari  recubierto  de  revestimiento  de  material  (ob»  de  tfbrica),  liso, 
impenneable,  bianco  y  lavable.  Los  ^mgulos  de  las  paiedee  entre  sf  y  con  el  piao  y 
cielo-nso  seiin  redondeadoe.  Satisfaii,  por  lo  demia,  todae  laa  condidoneB  eatablecidaa 
en  los  artlculos  63,  64  y  65,  en  cuanto  le  seen  aplicablee. 

No  Be  hallaril  en  comnnicaddn  directa  jon  habitadoneB  de  peiaanaB. 

Oada  BabdiviBi6n  de  la  miflma  estaii  pioviota  del  eqnipo  y  elementoB  neceBvioB  para 
loB  finoB  a  que  ae  destina. 

ESn  ella  no  ae  introducui  ni  manipalari  otra  leche  mia  que  la  de  primera  calidad 
certificada,  ni  ae  intioducii&  ni  tendril  nada  que  no  aea  neceaario  para  tiatar  eata 
leche. 

Am.  161.  En  aeguida  de  venir  la  leche  del  eatablo,  ae  mesclar&,  ae  filtnoA  nnerap 
mente,  ae  enfriaril  a  dies  giadoa  o  menoa  y  ae  envaaaril  en  laa  botellaa  en  que  aeril 
enti^gada  al  conaomidor,  que  aeribi  inmediatamente  ceiiadaB  y  aeUadaa  en  la  flotma 
en  que  debe  recibirlaa. 

Deade  entoncea,  la  leche  aeril  numtenida  continuamente  a  dies  fpradoa  de  tempeiatura 
o  menoa. 

Abt.  162.  No  ae  mezclard  la  leche  de  diatintoa  onlefioa,  aunque  Moa  aean  del 
miamo  dia,  debiendo  vendene  aparte  la  de  cada  uno. 

Abt.  163.  La  leche  envaaada  y  liata  para  la  venta  aeril  tratada  en  foima  que  ka 
envaaea  no  ae  enaucien  exteriormente.  Laa  botellaa  o  redpienteB  eatariin  perlecta^ 
mente  limpioa  al  entregarioa  al  conaumidor. 

Art.  164.  Todoa  loa  redpientea  uaadoB  en  el  ordefio,  recolecd6n,  filtrad6n,  meada, 
eniriamiento,  medida  y  envaae  de  la  leche,  aaf  como  Iob  filtiOB,  aeriin  de  chapa  de 
hierro  o  acero  ain  coatura  y  eBtafiadoa  en  capa  grueea.  Loa  refrigeradoreB,  miUininaa 
de  envaaar,  etc.,  aeribi  del  miamo  material  en  laa  partea  que  entren  en  contacto 
con  la  leche. 

Redpientea  y  todoB  loa  dtilea  y  maquinaria  aer&n  de  f&cil  llmpifwsa  y  deainlecci6n 
y  ae  hallarin  aiempre  en  buen  estado  de  conaervad6n.  Se  conaideraril  que  no  lo 
eatto,  cuando  por  sua  condidonea  la  limpieca  y  desinfecd^n  no  puedan  haoene 
tfdlmente. 

Art.  165.  Loa  redpientea,  utenailloB  y  mdquinaa  de  que  ae  trata  en  d  precedente 
articulo  aeriin  mantenidoB  aiempre  en  perfecto  estado  de  limpiesa. 

Bn  aeguida  de  uaarioa  aeriua  limpiados  en  la  tema  indicada  en  el  artfculo  26. 

Loa  filtroa,  telaa,  pafioB,  toallaa,  etc.,  uaadoB  en  el  ordefio  y  para  el  aecado  de  dtilea 
y  redpienteB  que  ae  hallen  en  contacto  con  la  leche,  deapu^  de  bien  lavadoa  y  i 
tidoB  a  la  ebul]ici6n,  serim  esterilizadoe  a  seco  a  120°  de  temperatura  por  lo  i 

Deapuda  de  lavadoa  y  UmpioB,  loa  titileB  y  redpientea  haata  de  aeaenta  litroa  de 
capaddad  que  entian  en  contacto  con  la  leche,  aeriua  eaterilisadoa  de  igual  maneta. 

Todoa  loB  dttlcB,  mAquinaa  y  redpientea  de  mayor  tamafio,  deapu^  de  Ihnpiadoa 
en  la  forma  ya  indicada,  eeribi  eaterilisadoa  con  agua  hirviente  o  a  chom  de  vapor 
bajo  preBi6n  y  deapuda  aecadoa  con  trapoa  eaterilisadoa. 

Todo  lo  mendonado  en  el  preaente  artfculo,  deepu^  de  eaterilisado,  aeril  reqguardado 
de  contaminadoneB  haata  d  memento  de  uaarlo  nuevamente. 

Abt.  166.  Durante  d  trabajo,  laa  peraonaa  ocupadas  en  la  lecheria  vcBtiiin  panta- 
lonea  o  aobre-pantalonea,  aaco  cerrado  y  laigo  o  delantal  y  gorro,  todo  bianco,  lavable 
y  limpio.    Oada  peraona  deberA  estar  proviata  por  lo  menoB  de  trea  mudaa  de  eaa  ropa. 

Mientraa  eat^n  ocupadaa,  eaaa  perBonaa  tendriln  bus  manoe  y  antebrazoa  deacubieitoa 
y  periectamente  limpioa. 

7.  ABXO  T  aflTAOO  8AM1TABIO  DS    LAB  FBXSOirAB  QUE  WTSEVmUUI  KM  LA  PBODVOaOir  DS  LMCHM,  DB 

nOMBEA  CAUDAO  csaimcADA. 

Abt.  167.  Eaaa  perBonas  aer&n  aaeadaa  y  obaervar&n  en  todo  la  mayor  limpiesa 
poBible. 
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La  adniinistracddii  Banitaiia  podiA  exigti  que  las  que  no  Batiaiagan  estaa  condidoneB 
eean  excluidaa  del  eBtablecimiento. 

Abt.  168.  Estaiin  tibiee  de  enfennedades  contagioBas  que  puedan  taranamitine 
par  la  leche  y  de  las  que  ee  mendonan  en  el  artlculo  99. 

Antes  de  entrar  a  tonnsa  parte  del  personal  del  establedmiento,  tendWui  que  pro- 
veerse  de  un  certificado  de  revisad6n  m^ca  expedido  por  la  administrad6n  sanitaria. 
Eee  certificado  se  renovarft  cada  seis  meses. 

La  inobeervada  de  estas  disposidones  ser&  penada  con  multa  de  den  pesos,  sin 
peijuido  de  probibirse  la  introducddn  y  venta  de  la  lecbe  en  la  dudad  mientras 
ella  no  sea  cumpUda. 

Abt.  169.  No  estarib  en  contacto  con  otras  personas  afectadas  de  enfennedades 
contagiosaa  de  las  indicadas  en  el  articulo  precedente. 

Los  que  lo  bayan  estado  no  deber&n  intervenir  en  las  faenas  que  les  correspondan, 
hasta  despu^  de  ser  autorizadas  por  la  administraddn  sanitaria. 

La  iniracd6n  de  este  artfculo  dard  lugar  a  las  medidaa  indicadas  en  el  artfculo 
precedente. 

Abt.  170.  El  propietario  estd  obligado  a  avisar  a  la  administraddn  sanitaria  de 
todo  case  de  enfermedad  que  se  produzca  en  su  establedmiento  o  entre  las  personas 
del  mismo,  acompafiando  un  certificado  mWco  en  que  conste  la  enfermedad  de 
que  se  trata,  si  el  enfermo  no  puede  presentarse  a  ella  para  ser  examinado. 

La  inobservanda  de  esta  disposid6n  ser&  penada  con  multa  de  doscientos  pesos, 
si  la  enfermedad  no  es  contagiosa,  y  con  la  probibid6n  definitiva  de  introducir  y 
vender  la  leche  en  la  Capital,  en  case  de  tratarse  de  alguna  de  las  enfennedades  con- 
tJigfnsas  indicadas  en  el  artfculo  168. 

S.  naSLkXCU.  BABRABIA   DS   LOS   ISTABLTCIMIKNTOS   PBODUCTOBES   DK   LICHS    DS   PBDCBBA  CAUDAD 
GBXnriCADA  T  ISTlHULOe  PABA  LOa  MXSM08. 

Abt.  171.  Un  veterinario  inspector  inspecdonarft  dichos  establedmientos  por  lo 
menos  una  vez  por  mes. 

La  adminiBtrackSn  sanitaria  podrA  disponer  que  tales  inspecdones  se  repitan  cuantas 
voces  lo  estime  conveniente  o  necesario. 

El  veterinario,  adem&B  de  los  animales,  inspecdonari  el  campo,  los  edifidos  e 
inetaladones,  los  fcxrajes,  las  aguas,  las  miquinas,  envases  y,  en  general,  todo  lo  que 
haya  que  tener  en  cuenta  en  la  producci6n  de  leche  higi^nica,  y  vigilar4  asimismo 
el  aaeo  y  estado  sanitario  de  las  personas  y  los  procedimientos  usadoe  en  esa  producd6n. 

Podrd  recoger  muestras  de  aguas,  leche,  forrajes,  etc.,  cuantes  voces  lo  estime 
necesario  o  conveniente. 

Los  gastoB  de  viaje,  hospedaje  y  comida  del  veterinario  en  las  inspecdones  ser&n 
costeados  por  los  propietarios  de  los  establecimientos.  En  caso  de  negativa  a  abonar 
estos  gastos  en  la  forma  y  plazos  que  fije  la  administraci6n  sanitaria,  68ta  podr&  prohibir 
la  lntroducci6n  y  venta  de  la  leche  en  la  Capital. 

Abt.  172.  A  los  establecimientos  que  no  Uenen  las  condiciones  prescrltas  en  esta 
ordenanza  en  cuanto  a  instalaciones  e  implementos  no  se  les  permitird  introducir 
ni  vender  en  la  Capital  leche  de  prunera  calidad  certificada. 

En  cuanto  a  su  estado  y  funclouamiento,  el  inspector  claflificar&  por  un  sistema  de 
puntos  que  fijard  la  administraci6n  aaniiaria,  y  por  separado,  todos  y  cada  uno  de  los 
elementos  que  deben  tenerse  en  consideraci6n  al  producir  leche  higi^nica.  Esa 
clasificacidn  se  hard  en  cada  visita  o  inspecci6n  del  establec  imiento  y  de  ella  se  entregari 
siempre  una  copia  al  interesado. 

8e  considerard  en  condidones  deficientes  el  establecimientp  cuyos  puntos  parciales 
no  sumen  en  total  el  85  por  ciento  por  lo  menos  del  total  mdximo  fijado  per  la  admi- 
nistracidn  sanitaria. 

Lacla8Lficaci6n  de  defidente  aeri  s^guida  de  im  aviso  al  interesado,  para  que  trate  de 
salvar  las  imperfecciones  existentes.    Un  mes  despu^s  de  la  primera  clasificaci6n  de 
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deficiente  se  piocederi  a  una  nueva  mfipecci6n  y  clasificaci6n,  y,  ei  el  Tesultado  de 
^0ta  ea  el  miamo,  no  se  permitiid  la  mtroducci6n  y  venta  de  la  leche  respectiva  en  el 
municlpio. 

A  los  establecimientoe  cuya  claaificacidn  total  no  paae  del  75  por  ciento  ee  lee  pro- 
hibiid  inmediatamente  eea  introducci6n  y  venta. 

Art.  173.  Loe  interesados  ix>dr&n  poner  en  laa  etiquetas  de  Iob  envases,  en  loe 
lugares  de  venta,  en  los  avisos  en  que  ofrezcan  su  producto,  etc.,  las  clasificaciones 
obtenidas  por  sus  establecimientos,  asf  como  las  proporciones  de  goidura  y  de  microbios 
de  la  leche  que  venden.  Pero  siempre  que  lo  hagan,  ser&n  las  tiltinias  claflificaciones 
obtenidas  a  esos  respectos  de  la  adniinistraci6n  sanitaria  las  que  deber&n  hacer  conatar. 

La  adminLstraci6n  sanitaria  podrd  publlcar  las  clasificaciones  obtenidas  por  k» 
establecimientos  y  sus  productos,  a  fin  de  que  el  ptiblico  sepa  cu41es  son  los 
mejores. 

Anualmente  la  administraci6n  sanitaria  discerniiA  un  premio,  consistente  en  mil 
pesos  m.  n.  y  un  diplonta,  al  establecimiento  que  haya  conseguido  m^  altas  clasifica- 
ciones en  cl  auo  y  cuya  leche  durante  el  mismo  plazo  haya  side  de  mejor  calidad. 
Para  esto  sc  tomar&  en  consideraci6n  las  duce  planillas  de  claBificaci6n  mibi  alta  de 
cada  establecimiento  y  el  resultado  de  los  exdmenes  de  por  lo  menoe  doce  muestras 
de  leche  de  cada  uno,  tomadas  mis  o  menos  al  mismo  tiempo  en  todoe  ellos.  No  se 
tendri&n  en  cuenta  las  planillas  de  clasificacidn  correspondientes  a  inspecciones  pedidaa 
por  los  interesados  ni  los  exilmenes  de  leche  solicitados  por  ellos.  Se  constderaii 
leche  de  mejor  calidad  la  que  supere  en  mayor  grade  las  condicionee  establecidaa 
en  el  artfculo  2.  Este  premio  no  empezaid  a  discemirse  hasta  despu^s  de  paaado  un 
afLo  de  existir  por  lo  menos  dos  establecimientos  productores  de  leche  de  primera 
calidad  certificada. 

Art.  174.  Las  condicionea  enmiciadas  en  cste  capftulo  en  cuanto  a  los  estableci- 
mientos implementos  y  procedlmientos  de  lecherfa  son  las  mfnimas  que  deben  cum- 
plirse.  Pero  los  interesados  podr&n  apartarse  de  ellas,  siempre  que  sea  para  mejorarlaa 
o  superarlas  del  punto  de  vista  higi^nico,  sin  afectar  loe  procedlmientos  de  contralor 
sanitario,  y  previa  aprobaci6n  de  la  admini6traci6n  sanitaria,  quien  decidiHl  sin  apela- 
ci6n  sobre  el  car^ter  de  los  cambios  o  innovacioues  propuestos. 

CAPfrULO   X.  TAMBOS  URBANOB. 

Art.  175.  Los  tambos  que  se  establezcan  en  la  capital  despu6s  del  dfa  de  promul- 
gacidn  de  la  presente  ordenanza  estarin  constituidoa  cuando  menos,  por  el  establo^ 
el  local  de  manipulaciones,  un  local  de  despacho  que  satisfaga  las  condiciones  espe- 
cificadas  en  el  Capftulo  VI,  el  depdsito  de  forrajes  y  un  ''paddock"  para  el  ejercicio 
de  las  vacas  y  estar^  provistos  de  un  dep6sito  adecuado  para  el  esti^rcol. 

Art.  176.  El  establo  ser&  todo  de  mamposterfa  y  hierro.  No  podr&  haber  en  dl 
otras  obras  de  madera  m^  que  las  puertas  y  ventanas. 

Estari  provisto  de  delo-raso  de  acero  esmaltado  o  de  mamposterfa,  liso  y  de  color 
elaro.  En  sus  partes  m^  bajas,  ^ste  se  halladl  a  una  altura  de  6  metroe  sobre  el  piao 
por  lo  menos. 

En  todo  lo  dem^  (construcci6n,  disposicidn  y  naturaleza  materiales  del  edifido 
y  de  sus  instalaciones  interiores,  ventilaci6n,  humedad,  temperatura,  mantenimiento, 
limpieza,  servicio  de  agua,  etc.)  habr&  que  satisfacer  en  cuanto  a  eete  establo  las  con- 
dicionee enunciadas  en  los  artfculos  122  a  137. 

Art.  177.  El  local  de  manipulaciones  o  lecherfa  podrd  estar  en  comunicaci6n  con 
el  puesto  de  venta  x>or  intermedio  de  una  puerta  que  se  abrird  s61o  para  pasar  y  provista 
de  mecanismo  de  cierre  automitico,  pero  no  deber&  estarlo  con  el  establo,  ni  con  habita- 
ciones,  ni  con  el  dep6sito  de  forrajes.  En  todo  lo  demds,  la  lecherfa  responder6  a 
las  condiciones  enunciadas  en  los  artfculos  159  a  166  y  en  los  en  ellos  mendonados. 

Art.  178.  El  dep6sito  de  forrajes  ser&  todo  de  mamposterfa,  interior  y  exteriormente 
revocado  y  de  acuerdo  en  todo  lo  demAs  con  lo  estableddo  en  el  artfculo  119. 
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Art.  179.  £1  ''paddock"  o  corral  de  ejerdcio  de  las  vacas  ser^  al  aire  libre,  tendr6 
por  lo  menos  10  metros  de  di^metro  en  cualquier  sentido,  estari  provisto  de  piso  blando 
y  con  drenaje  y  rodeado  de  cerco  de  miperficie  lisa  y  redondeada,  todo  de  f&dl  limpieza. 

Sub  partes  de  madera  estar&n  pintadas  de  bianco.  £1  blanqueo  se  renovar6  toda 
vez  que  se  halle  en  mal  estado.    Si  es  con  cal,  se  repetir&  por  lo  menoe  cada  seis  mesee. 

Abt.  180.  £1  dep6eito  de  esti^rcol  seri  de  mamposterla,  recubierto  interior  y 
exteriormente  de  espeea  capa  de  cemento  impermeable  o  de  material  antiogo  y 
tendr&  tapa  met^lica,  cafio  de  ventilaci6n  y  buen  drenaje. 

Abt.  181.  Todo  el  terrene  libre  de  edificios  que  ocupe  el  tambo,  exceptuado  el 
"paddock,"  estar&  recubierto  de  piao  B61ido,  impermeable,  bien  drenado  y  liso,  esto 
dltimo  hasta  donde  lo  permita  la  estabilidad  de  la  marcfaa  de  los  animalea. 

Akt.  182.  A  difitanda  de  quince  metres  del  establo  y  de  la  lecherla  no  habr&  ester- 
coleros,  letrinas,  depdeitos  de  residues,  gallineros,  caballerizas,  etc.,  ni  nada  que  d4 
malos  olores  o  atraiga  moscas  en  abimdanda. 

Abt.  183.  Las  vacas  permanecer&n  sueltas  en  el  '^  paddock  "  de  ejercicio  por  lo  menos 
tree  boras  diarias,  salvo  que  el  mal  tiempo  no  lo  permita. 

Abt.  184.  £n  cuanto  al  estado  sanitario  de  las  vacas,  su  alimentaci6n  y  ordefio, 
aseo  y  estado  sanitario  de  las  personas,  mantenimiento  y  limjueza  del  establedmiento 
y  de  los  animales,  manipulaciones  de  la  lecbe  y,  en  general,  en  cuanto  a  todo  aquello 
para  lo  cual  no  se  bayan  fijado  condiciones  especiales  en  este  capitulo,  los  tambos 
urbanos  Uenar&n  todas  las  establecidas  al  respecto  para  los  establecimientos  produc- 
tores  de  leche  de  primera  calidad  certificada,  en  lo  que  le  sean  aplicables. 

Abt.  185.  Los  tambos  que  se  abran  al  publico  despu^  de'la  promulgaci6n  de  la 
prosente  ordenanza  se  considerar^  como  de  primera  catogorfa  y  deber&n  Uevar  en  el 
frente  el  siguiente  letrero,  en  grandes  caracteres  de  molde:  '' Tambo  de  primera  cate- 
goria." 

S6\o  esos  tambos  podr&n  Uevar  este  letrero. 

Despu^  de  dos  meses  de  abierto  el  primero  de  esos  tambos,  todos  los  otios,  establed- 
doe  antes  de  la  promulgaci6n  de  esta  ordenanza,  deber&n  Uevar  en  su  frente,  en  el  lugar 
mis  visible  y  en  grandee  caracteres  de  molde,  el  siguiente  letrero:  "Tambo  de  segunda 
categorla. " 

Abt.  186.  Todo  tambo  de  los  existentes  antes  de  la  promulgaci^n  de  la  presente 
ordenanza,  que  despu^  se  reconstruya,  amplie  o  cambie  de  duello,  Ber&  considenwio 
como  establecimiento  nuevo,  y  regir&n  para  41  las  preecripciones  de  este  capitulo, 
relativas  a  los  que  se  establezcan  despu^  de  dicba  pn]mulgaci6n. 

Abt.  187.  Los  tambos  modelos  municipalee  arreglar&n  los  precios  de  sus  pioductoB 
en  (oima  que  no  puedan  competir  con  los  de  los  tambos  de  primera  calegoria. 

CAPfrULO  XI.  VIQILANCIA  DBL  OOMBRCIO  DB  LBOHB. 

Abt.  188.  La  aplicaci6n  de  esta  ordenanza  y,  en  general,  todo  lo  relative  a  la  vigi- 
lancia  sanitaria  del  comercio  de  leche  y  de  bus  derivados,  estari  a  cargo  de  la  Ofidna 
Contralor  de  la  Leche  de  la  Administraci6n  Sanitaria. 

Abt.  189.  Los  productores  o  tamberos  que  envian  leche  de  primera  caUdad  a  la 
capital  permitir&n  que  los  empleados  de  la  susodicha  oficina  recojan  muestras  de 
leche  en  el  mismo  tambo  rural,  en  las  estaciones  fenoviarias  de  embarque  o  en  cual- 
quier otra  parte,  fuera  y  dentro  del  municipio,  asi  como  de  las  aguas  usadas  en  sus 
establecimientos,  y  prestar&n  a  esos  empleados  toda  su  cooperaci6n,  a  fin  de  que  la 
recolecci6n  pueda  hacerse  en  la  forma  y  con  las  gaiantfas  necesarias  para  descartar 
cualquier  error  o  fraude  y  sin  molestias  personales  injustificadas.  La  &dta  de  co- 
operaci6n  en  este  sentido  seri  considerada  como  una  n^|;ativa  a  permitir  la  recolec- 
cl6n  de  las  muestras. 

Iguales  obligaciones  tienen  las  empresas,  establecimientos  o  personas  que  envlen 
leche  de  primera  calidad  a  la  capital,  procedente  de  distintos  tambos  o  estableci- 
mientos productores,  corriendo  por  cuenta  de  ellos  el  asegurarse  de  que  estos  dltimos 
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cumplaa  la  obligaci6n  de  permitir  la  recoleccidn  de  las  muestna  en  sub  tambos  o  en 
«1  trayecto  de  6rtos  a  la  factorfa  o  lugar  de  lecibo  de  la  leche  por  dichas  empresaa. 

Los  inspectores  municipalee  podr&n  presentane  sin  previo  aviso  a  tomar  las  mues- 
tiasy  de  mode  que  loe  interesados  deberin  disponer  lo  necesario  a  fin  de  que  a&n  en 
su  ausencia  ellos  puedan  cumpllr  su  iiiisi6n. 

Abt.  190.  Los  gastos  de  ferrocarril,  cdche,  hospedaje  y  comida  que  tengan  que 
hacer  los  empleados  encaigados  de  recoger  las  muestias  indicadas  en  el  artlculo 
precedente  serdn  abonados  por  los  tamberos  o  productores,  si  ^stos  envian  directa- 
mente  o  por  su  cuenta  la  leche  a  la  capital,  o  por  las  otras  empresas  o  personas  mencio- 
nadas  en  el  mismo  artfculo,  en  case  de  ser  6ftas  las  que  remitan  la  leche. 

En  ningtin  caso,  los  tamberos  o  productores  tendrin  que  abonar  por  tales  conceptoe 
mSiB  de  260  pesos  anualee,  si  sus  establecimientos  se  hiJlan  a  100  kil6metros  o  menoe 
de  la  capital,  o  m&B  de  350  pesos,  si  ^stos  se  hallan  a  mia  de  100  kil6metros  de  la  ca- 
pital, ni  las  empresas  o  las  personas  que  envien  leche  de  varios  productores  tendr&n 
que  abonar  anualmente  m^s  de  esas  sumas  multipUcadas  por  el  ndmero  de  produc- 
tores  de  quienes  recojan  la  leche.    El  exceso  serA  costeado  por  la  municipalidad. 

Esos  gastos  ser&n  abonados  despu^i  de  cada  intervenci6n  o  viaje  de  los  empleados 
munidpales,  en  la  forma  y  plazos  que  fije  la  administncidn  sanitaria. 

La  administnici6n  sanitaria  dlspondrd  que  se  recojan  muestras  de  leche  fueia  del 
municipio  s61o  cuando  sea  estrictamente  necesario  para  efectuar  aniliais  compara- 
tivoe  con  muestras  de  las  mismas  leches  tomadas  antes  o  despu^  en  la  capital  y  tra- 
tar&  de  que  los  gastos  que  deban  costear  los  productores  o  remltentes  se  reduzcan  al 
minimum  posible.  Las  muestras  de  agua  se  tomaiin  con  ocasi6n  de  la  recolecci6n 
de  las  de  leche. 

Las  infracciones  de  este  artfculo  o  del  precedente  serin  seguidas  de  la  prohiblcidn 
de  introduclr  leche  a  la  capital,  so  pena  de  decomisarla  a  su  arribo,  a  menoe  que  los 
interesados  abonen  una  multa  de  100  a  500  pesos,  segdn  la  gravedad  del  case.  A  la 
tercera  infracci6n  del  artfculo  189,  se  prohibir&  definitivamente  la  introducci6n  y 
venta  en  el  municipio  de  leche  de  primera  calidad  procedente  del  establecimlento 
respectivo. 

Abt.  191.  Loe  propietarios  de  lecherias  o  sus  representantes  permitirin  en  cual- 
quier  momento  la  inspecci6n  de  sus  establecimientos  por  los  empleados  de  la  ad- 
miustzaci6n  sanitaria,  que  podr&n  inspeccionar  todos  los  comiMurtimientos  o  sec- 
ciones  del  establecimiento  y  todo  lo  que  se  haUe  dentro  de  los  mismos,  asf  como  le- 
visar  los  certificados  mMicos  del  pxopietario  y  de  todo  el  personal,  y  a  quienes  debe- 
r&n  prestar  la  cooperBci6n  necesaria  para  que  puedan  deeempefiarse  en  la  forma  que 
mSm  convenga  para  evitar  erroies  o  fraudes  y  sin  sufrir  molestias  personales  injusti- 
ficadas.  La  bJta  de  cooperaci6n  en  este  sentido  se  considerar&  como  una  negativa 
a  permitir  la  inspecci6n. 

Las  mismas  obligaciones,  tiene  toda  persona  que  se  dediqueal  comercio  de  ledierfa 
o  que  venda  leche,  en  cuanto  al  local  de  que  se  trata  en  el  capftulo  V,  las  empresas 
o  firmas  que  se  dediquen  a  la  pa8teurisaci6n  o  higienizaci6n  de  la  leche  o  a  cualquier 
otra  operaci6n  con  ella  o  sus  derivados,  en  cuanto  a  sus  respectivos  establecimientos , 
y  los  lecheros  ambulantes,  en  lo  que  se  refiere  a  sus  vehf culos  en  circulaci6n  o  en 
dep<5sito. 

Art.  192.  Toda  persona,  empresa,  sociedad  o  firma  que  intervenga  en  cualquier 
forma  en  el  comercio  de  leche  dentro  de  la  Capital,  asf  como  bus  empleados,  permitir&n 
que  en  cualquier  momento  y  en  cualquier  parte  los  empleados  de  la  administraci^ 
sanitaria  examinen  la  leche  que  reciban,  tengan  o  Ueven  y  tomen  muestras  de  la 
misma  y  de  tantos  recipientes  como  lo  consideren  conveniente,  sin  exigir  retribucidn 
alguna,  y  les  prestar&n  la  cooperaci6n  indicada  en  el  artfculo  189,  cuya  falta  seri 
considerada  como  una  negativa. 

Las  infracciones  de  este  artfculo  y  las  del  precedente  tendrin  las  mismas  penas 
que  las  del  artfculo  8.    £1  establecimiento  seri  clausuiado  en  cada  case  o  no  se  per- 
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nutixi  la  drculacidn  del  vehfculo,  si  se  trata  de  ^te,  hasta  que  el  intereeado  deponga 
su  opoeici^n  o  redstencia. 

Asr.  193.  La  administracidn  Banitaria  podhl  establecer  aervidoB  de  vigilanda  per- 
manenteB  en  las  usinas,  f&bricas,  etc.,  cuyos  productos  de  lecherfa  se  introduzcan 
o  vendan  en  el  municipio  para  consume. 

Ese  servido  eeri  costeado  por  las  empresas  cuando  sus  usinas  o  fibricas  se  hallen 
faera  del  munidpio.  En  este  case  las  empreaas  estadua  tambi6n  obligadas  a  dar 
alojamiento  conveniente  a  los  empleados  de  la  administarad6n  sanitaria. 

Cuando  ^ta  lo  juzgue  conveniente,  segdn  la  importancia  de  los  establecimientoe 
mendonados  en  este  artf culo,  podhl  exigir  que  se  habilite  en  ellos  un  local  para  labo- 
nitoiio,  provisto  de  los  elementos  necesarios  para  el  anilisis  qufmico  y  bacteriol6gico 
de  la  ledie  y  sus  derivados. 

Art.  194.  Lea  muestras  de  leche  de  que  se  trata  en  los  articulos  189  y  192  serin 
dobles  y  se  lacrarin  y  sellar&n  en  presencia  de  los  interesados  o  sus  representantes. 

Gada  una  llevari  una  etiqueta  con  todos  los  datos  necesarios  para  individualizarlas. 

Si  el  interesado  lo  pide,  se  le  entregari  una  tercera  muestra  igual  a  las  dos  primeras, 
envasada  y  preparada  en  iguales  condiciones. 

£n  seguida  se  levantari  un  acta  x>or  dupUcado,  en  que  consten  todas  las  circuns- 
tandas  y  detalles  necesarios  para  precisar  el  acto,  y  que  ser6  firmada  por  el  inspector 
y  el  interesado.  En  caso  de  n^^arse  a  firmar  6ete  tiltimo,  se  dejari  constancia  de 
ello  en  el  acta  y  se  hard  firmar  ^ta  por  un  testigo.  Una  de  las  actas  se  entr^ard  al 
interesado. 

Una  de  las  dos  primeras  muestras  eeri  analizada  lo  mis  ripidamente  posible  en  la 
oficina  contralor  de  la  leche  y  la  otra  seri  convenientemente  conservada,  para  el 
caso  en  que  el  interesado  promueva  un  peritaje  oontradictorio. 

CAPfTULO  Xn.   PERHI808. 

Abt.  195.  Nadie  podri  vender  leche  en  la  capital  sin  previo  permiso  de  la  adminis- 
traci6n  sanitaria,  bajo  pena  de  cien  pesos  de  multa,  clausura  inmediata  del  estable- 
dmiento  respective,  detend6n  dc  los  carros  de  reparto  que  se  hallen  en  circulaci6n 
y  comiso  de  la  leche  consignada  al  responsable,  o  que  ^te  tenga  o  intente  vender. 

Las  x>erBonae  que  se  propongan  vender  leche  en  la  capital  deberin  presentar  una 
solicitud  de  permiso  a  la  admiDistracidn  sanitaria,  en  un  formulario  especial  que 
dsta  les  proveeri,  en  que  consten  su  nombre  y  apellido,  su  edad,  nacionalidad  y 
domicilio,  la  ubicaci6n  dc  su  establecimiento,  el  ntimero  de  litroe  de  leche  que  venden 
diariamente,  la  calidad  de  la  misma  s^;tin  las  disposiciones  de  esta  ordenanza,  su 
procedencia  y  las  horas  en  que  la  recibe,  y  el  nombre,  apellido,  nadonalidad  y  edad 
de  cada  una  de  las  personas  que  tenga  empleadas  en  su  negodo,  y  en  que  se  compro- 
meta  a  respetar  y  a  cumplir  las  prescripciones  de  la  presente  ordenanza  en  las  partes 
que  le  ataiLen.  Ademis,  el  interesado  acomjMkfiari  a  su  solicitud  su  c6dula  de  identi- 
dad,  expedida  por  la  policfa  de  la  capital,  y  con  un  retrato,  un  retrato  suyo  de  perfil, 
Buelto  y  de  5  por  5  centimetres  y  los  certificadoe  m6dicos  de  la  administracidn  sani- 
taria para  dl  y  cada  uno  de  sus  empleados. 

£1  retrato  suelto  quedari  archivado  en  la  adminiBtrad6n  sanitaria,  juntamente 
con  los  datos  realtivos  al  causante. 

La  persona  que  adquiere  un  negodo  cualquiera  de  lecherfa  esti  obligada  a  cumplir 
todas  las  disposiciones  de  este  artlculo,  aun  cuando  el  que  se  lo  venda  ya  las  ha3ra 
cumplido. 

Desde  que  entre  a  regir  la  presente  ordenanza,  toda  persona  dedicada  al  comercio 
de  lecheria  en  el  municipio  estari  provista  del  permiso  aquf  indicado. 

Abt.  196.  Todo  cambio  de  domidlio  o  de  ubicad6n  de  los  establecimientoe  seri 
comunicado  antidpadamente  a  la  Administrad6n  Sanitaria. 

Los  camhioB  del  personal  empleado  en  el  negodo  se  comunicarin  inmediatamente 
a  la  misma,  dando  los  nombres  y  apellidoe  de  los  empleados  salientes  y  de  los  que 
entren  a  reempkzarlos  y  acompafiando  los  certificados  midicos  de  estos  ^timos. 
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Todas  estaa  oomimicaciones  se  hartn  por  escrito. 

Art.  197.  No  podWl  habilitane  o  usane  ningtin  cam  de  reparto  de  leche  dentio 
de  la  capital  que  no  so  hallo  aprobado  y  regiBtrado  en  la  administracidn  samtarift,  » 
cuyo  efecto  los  intereeados  preseatar^  con  anttcipackhi  a  la  misma  la  solicitiid 
comspondiente. 

No  se  apiobar^  ni  registnur^  los  carros  mientias  las  penonas  o  empresas  por  caenta 
de  quienes  se  haii  el  leparto  no  est^  proiHutas  del  penniso  eetableddo  en  el  articolo 
195. 

Si  la  administracidn  sanitaria  lo  estima  conveniente,  podrd  exigir  que  los  canoe 
lleven  fija  en  un  lugar  visible,  en  ves  del  ntimeio  de  registro  pintado  o  a  la  vea  que 
Me,  una  chapa  con  dicho  ntimero,  que  ella  entregaiA  a  los  interasados  mediante  el 
page  de  su  costo  y  que  tendr^  el  valor  de  un  certificado  de  registro. 

AsT.  198.  Dentro  del  municipio,  nadie  podWl  ser  repartidor  ambulante  de  leche, 
por  cuenta  propia  o  por  la  de  otroe,  sin  previo  permiso  de  la  administiaciiSn  sanitaria, 
bajo  pena  de  100  pesos  de  multa,  comiso  de  la  leche  y  detencidn  del  cairo  por  cuenta 
y  rie^go  del  interasado  (art  91)  hasta  que  la  multa  sea  abonada  y  aqudl  se  provea  del 
permiso  correspondiente. 

A  tal  efecto,  toda  persona  que  se  proponga  repartir  leche  a  domidlio  pTe8entar&  anti- 
dpadamente  una  soHdtud  de  permiso  a  la  administracidn  sanitaria,  en  el  foimulario 
que  dsta  le  proveeri,  en  que  constadm  todos  los  datos  que  debe  llevar  la  libreta  de 
que  se  trata  en  el  artfculo  97  y  en  que  ella  se  c<miprameter&  a  respetar  y  a  cumplir  lae 
prescripcioneB  de  la  presente  ordenanza  en  las  partes  que  le  ataften.  Ademis,  acom- 
pafiaril  a  su  solidtud  una  cddula  de  identidad  como  la  indicada  en  el  artfculo  195, 
dos  retratos  sueltos  como  los  allf  tambidn  indicados,  uno  para  ser  pegado  en  dicha 
libreta  y  otro  para  quedar  archivado  en  la  admimstracidn  sanitaria,  y  un  certificado 
mddico  extendido  por  la  ofidna  respectiva  de  esta  dltima. 

La  administracidn  sanitaria  extender^  el  permiso  en  la  libreta  mendonada. 

En  cuanto  entre  a  regir  esta  ordenanaa,  todos  los  lecheros  o  repartidores  ambulantes, 
deber^  estar  provistos  del  permiso  aquf  eetableddo. 

AsT.  199.  Todo  productor  o  lechero  que  se  proponga  introducir  o  remitir  ledie  al 
munidpio  debe  solidtar  antidpadamente  i>ermiso  a  la  administracidn  sanitaria,  en 
un  foimulario  especial  que  dsta  le  proveeriL.  En  su  solidtud  daril  su  nombre  y  apeDido 
o  la  firma  comoEdal  del  negodo,  su  edad,  nadonalidad,  dcmiidlio,  ubicaddn  dd  tambo, 
tdrmino  medio  de  vacas  que  ordefie  diariamente,  rasa  de  las  mismas,  tdrmino  medio 
de  producddn  de  leche  por  cabeza,  horas  a  que  ordefie  las  vacas,  superfide  de  campo 
en  hect^ireas  que  ocupa  con  su  tambo,  superfide  alblfada  o  con  otroe  f orrajes  artifidaleSi 
superfide  de  campo  con  pastes  natmrales,  diri  si  el  campo  es  de  su  prqpiedad  o  lo  tiene  en 
arriendo,  dando  en  este  dltimo  case  d  nombre  dd  propietario,  dedararil  d  nombre  de  la 
estaddn  ferroviaria  de  embarque  de  la  ledie,  las  horas  en  que  embarca  en  ellas  d  pro- 
ducto  de  cada  ordefio,  d  nombre  de  la  estaddn  mis  prdxima  a  su  tambo  o  por  donde  sea 
mis  ficil  el  acceso  de  x>erBQna8  a  su  establedmiento.  Al  mismo  tiempo  se  comprometeri 
a  respetar  y  a  cumplir  en  las  partes  que  le  atafien  las  dispoddimee  de  la  preaente 
ordenanza.  A  su  solidtud  acompafiari  una  cddula  de  identidad,  con  retrato,  expe- 
dida  por  la  policfa  del  Itigar  donde  tenga  su  tambo,  en  que  deberi  constar  su  pro- 
fesidn,  y  un  retrato  suelto  de  perfil  y  de  5  por  5  centfmetros  por  lo  menos.  Esta 
retrato  quedari  archivado  en  la  administraddn  sanitaria.  El  permiso  que  se  expida 
al  tambero  llevari  d  ndmero  de  su  registro  «n  la  administraddn  sanitaria. 

Si  la  leche  que  se  ha  de  remitir  a  la  capital  es  de  primera  calidad,  tambidn  habri 
que  acompafiar  a  la  solidtud  una  o  vaiias  muestras  de  las  aguas  usadas  en  el  estable- 
dmiento, recogidas  y  transportadas  en  la  forma  que  indique  la  administraddn  sani- 
taria, y  una  descripddn  del  establedmiento  y  de  los  procedimientoe  aplicadoe  en  el 
mismo. 

Si  se  trata  de  leche  de  primera  calidad  certificada,  ademis  de  todo  lo  indicado  en 
los  doe  pinrafos  precedentes  y  de  los  que  deba  exigir  la  administracidn  sanitaria  de 
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acnerdo  cod  lo  estableddo  en  el  Capftulo  IX,  deber&  acompafiane  un  piano  del  eetabl^ 
dmiento  y  de  sob  edificios  e  instaladones. 

Los  pemuBos  de  los  establecimientos  que  remitan  leche  de  piimera  calidad  certifi- 
cada  o  leche  de  prunera  calidad  ser&n  renovados  anuahnente. 

En  cuanto  entre  a  regir  eeta  ordenanza,  todoe  IO0  remitentes  de  leche  a  la  capital 
deberdn  estar  provietoB  del  penniso  aquf  eetablecido. 

Art.  200.  Las  Mbricas,  nsinafl,  etc.,  de  lecheiia  no  podr^  funcionar  dentro  del 
mnnicipio  ni  vender  bub  productos  sin  pzevio  permiBo  de  la  administracidn  sanitaria, 
que  solicitar&n  anticipadamente  de  la  misma,  dando  los  Biguientes  datos:  nombra  de 
la  finna  o  empreea,  ubicaci6n  del  establedmiento,  capacidad  pioductiva  del  mismo 
y  cantidad  de  leche  con  que  empezari  a  funcionar,  clase  de  productos  que  ha  de 
pieparar  o  con  que  ha  de  o])erar  u  operadoncB  a  que  ha  de  someter  la  leche  y  forma 
en  que  ha  de  vender  bus  productos  (si  por  intennediarioB  o  directamente  al  consumi* 
dor,  etc.)  y  acompafiando  una  deecripcidn  del  establedmiento  y  de  las  maquinariaB 
y  BiBtemas  aplicados,  ilustrada  con  pianos. 

Las  que  se  hallen  fueia  de  la  capital  tampoco  podr&n  introdudr  sub  productos  sin 
eee  permiso  previo.  Estas  deber&n  presentar  para  conseguirlo  una  solidtud  igual  a 
las  otras,  pero  que  contendii  ademis  los  siguientes  datos:  distancia  del  establed- 
miento a  la  estad6n  de  embarque  de  los  productos,  ndmero  de  tamberos  0  productores 
de  quienes  redbiii  la  leche,  efectivo  total  de  vacas  productoras  de  la  misma  y  forma 
en  que  ha  de  transportar  bus  productos  a  la  capital. 

Unas  y  otras,  en  su  solidtud  de  permiso  se  comprometer^  a  respetar  y  a  cumplir 
las  disposidoneB  de  la  presente  ordenanza  en  las  partes  que  les  atafien. 

Al  entrar  en  vigenda  esta  ordenanza,  las  f^bricas  instaladas  dentro  o  fuera  del 
munidpio,  que  introduzcan  o  vendan  bus  productos  en  el  mismo,  deber&n  estar 
provistas  de  nuevoe  permisos,  de  acuerdo  con  lo  establecido  en  este  articulo. 

Art.  201.  Para  mtrodudr  0  vender  en  el  munidpio,  para  el  consumo,  leches  que 
hayan  sufrido  preparadones  0  tiansformaciones  espedales,  tales  como  leches  esteri- 
lizadas,  matemizadas,  kefir,  koumis,  yogurt,  etc.,  deberi  tenerse  previamente  un 
permiso  especial  de  la  administrad6n  sanitaria. 

Art.  202.  Desde  la  promulgaddn  de  la  presente  ordenanza,  antes  de  abrirse  un 
tambo  nuevo  en  la  capital,  o  de  proseguir  fundonando,  despu^  de  reconstrufdo, 
ampliado  o  haber  cambiado  de  duefio,  alguno  de  los  existentes,  deberi  solidtarse 
permiso  de  la  administrad6n  sanitaria,  en  un  formulario  espedal  y  con  los  requisitos 
indicadoe  en  el  artfculo  195  y  para  los  establecimientos  productores  de  leche  de 
primera  calidad  certiflcada,  en  cuanto  sean  aplicables  al  case. 

Art.  203.  La  administraci6n  sanitaria  podri  exigir  ademte  a  toda  persona,  firma, 
empresa  o  compafifa  cuyos  productos  de  lecherla  se  introduzcan  o  vendan  para  el 
consumo  en  el  munidpio,  o  que  intervenga  en  cualquier  forma  en  el  comercio  de 
leche  y  bus  derivados  destinados  al  consumo  en  el  mismo,  cuantos  datos  o  requisitos 
sean  necesarios  para  asegurar  el  cumplimiento  de  esta  ordenanza,  comprendida 
la  presentaci6n  de  titulos  de  propiedad,  contratos  de  sodedad  o  arrendamiento, 
redbos  de  alquiler,  etc. 

Art.  204.  La  administrad^n  sanitaria  podri  prohibir  temporariamente  la  intro- 
ducd6n  de  leche  al  munidpio  procedente  de  establecimientos  o  regiones  donde 
exista  alguna  epidemia  o  epizootia  que  constituya  una  amenaza  para  la  salud  de  los 
ooDSumidoree  del  producto. 

Art.  205.  La  Administrad6n  sanitaria  podr&  sefialar  o  fijar  los  lugares  por  donde 
deber&n  ser  introduddos  la  leche  y  bus  derivados  destinados  al  consume  en  la  capital. 

Art.  206,  indso  1.  No  se  otorgari  ning6n  permiso  sin  cerciorarse  primero  de  d  el 
solidtante  tiene  en  las  condidones  estableddas  en  esta  ordenanza  todos  los  elementos 
necesarios  para  el  comerdo  o  trabajo  a  que  se  va  a  dedicar. 

Inciso  2.  La  ledie  que  Uegue  ai  munidpio  de  establecimientos  o  remitentes  sin 
permiso  o  a  los  cuales  se  les  haya  retirado  ^te  temporaria  o  definitivamente,  caeri 
en  comiso,  en  cualquier  parte  donde  se  encuentre. 
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Inciso  3.  La  repetici6n  de  las  infracdoineB  o  Mtas  se  coiudderari  aiempxe  como 
circunstancia  agravante. 

Inciso  4.  A  los  que  se  nieguen  abiertamente  a  dar  cumplimiento  a  cualquiera  de  las 
disposiciones  de  la  presents  ordenanza,  se  les  retiiar&n  los  pennisos  conespondientea 
y  se  les  clausuraiin  los  establecimientos,  si  se  haUan  dentro  del  munidpio. 

CAPiruiiO  xin.   instbuociones,  consultas  t  anAusis  osatuttos. 

Abt.  207.  La  administraci^n  sanitaria  preparari,  haii  imprimir  y  distribuir4  gra- 
tuitamente  a  los  interesados  instrucdones  sobre  la  manera  de  produdr  ledie  higi4- 
nica  y  de  tratarla  hasta  el  momento  de  ser  consumida,  atender&  en  la  misma  foima 
coalquier  consulta  que  se  le  fonnule  respecto  de  esas  cuestiones  y  asesorarA  sobie  el 
terreno  a  quienes  lo  sdidten  y  abonen  todos  los  gastos  del  t^cnico  que  a  ese  efecto  se 
comisione. 

Analizar6  tambi^  gratuitamente  toda  muestra  de  ledie  que  se  le  envie,  ad  como 
de  las  aguas  empleadas  en  la  alimentad6n  de  los  aninuJes  de  lecheria  o  en  la  limpiesa 
de  redpientes  y  utensilios  usados  en  la  misma  industria,  siempie  que  ellas  sean  toma- 
das  y  remitidas  en  las  condidones  que  ella  indique,  a  cuyo  efecto  los  interesados 
deber&n  dirigirse  primero  a  ella,  por  escrito  o  verbalmente,  pidiendo  instrucdones. 

Todos  estos  servidos  ser&n  prestados  a  las  peraonas  del  gremio  de  lecherfa  que 
tengan  sus  establecimientoe  en  la  capital,  a  las  que  los  tengan  fuera  de  la  misma 
y  dentro  dd  radio  de  aprovisionamiento  de  la  dudad  y,  en  general,  a  todas  aquellas 
que  puedan  contaise  entre  sus  podbles  proveedoies. 

Art.  208.  A  las  personas  que  por  cualquier  motivo  no  puedan  hacerlo  por  sf  mismag 
y  que  lo  solidten,  se  les  redactar&n  en  la  Ofidna  de  Contralor  de  la  leche  los  docu- 
mentoe  eecritos  que  deban  presentar  al  dirigirse  a  ella  en  cualquier  sentido. 

CAPfrULO  XIV.  DI8POSIOIONB8  T&ANSITOBIAS. 

Art.  209.  Las  partes  de  esta  ordenanza  relativas  a  la  leche  de  primera  calidad 
certificada,  a  la  leche  de  primera  calidad  y  a  los  tambos  urbanos  entrai&n  a  zeg^ 
desde  la  fecha  de  su  promulgad6n.  Todo  lo  dem^  a  los  dos  alios  de  la  fecha  de  su 
promulgaci6n. 

Art.  210.  El  D.  E.  reglamentaiA  la  presente  ordenanza. 

Art.  211.  Der6ganse  todas  las  disposiciones  que  se  opongan  a  la  misma. 

The  Chaibman.  These  papers  really  constitute  what  might  be 
called  a  symposium,  and  may  be  discussed  as  such  at  this  time. 
I  will  therefore  ask  if  any  one  here  desires  to  make  any  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  papers  that  have  been  read. 

Dr.  Sedgwick.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  one  or  two  small  points  in 
the  way  of  addition  that  it  seems  to  me  might  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  not  been  pointed  out  that  by  changing  values  we  can 
add  materially  to  some  of  our  food  supplies.  It  has  lately  been 
noted  in  the  newspapers  that  in  New  York  horseflesh  is  being 
recommended,  or  at  least  allowed  for  sale — a  very  proper  procedure, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  personally  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
a  good  many  animals  not  now  eaten  will  be  regarded  as  good  food. 

Another  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  illuminating,  and  that  is 
in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Laspiur's  statement  that  transportation  has 
done  so  much  for  us  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  conquered  famines. 
I  had  occasion  some  years  ago  to  write  for  a  youths'  journal  a  paper 
on  the  conquest  of  famine,  and  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
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fact  that  since  we  have  good  transportation  the  important  civilized 
and  accessible  portions  of  the  world  have  had  no  famine.  Of  course, 
we  all  remember  the  terrible  famines  in  Ireland  in  1846-7,  or 
1848,  or  thereabouts,  and  as  far  as  I  know  that  period  was  the  last 
period  of  terrible  famine  along  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts,  barring, 
perhaps,  certain  places  in  China  and  Japan.  I  suppose  that  if  in 
1847  they  had  had  the  means  of  transportation  which  we  have- 
to-day — certainly  if  they  had  had  the  means  of  cold  storage,  can-- 
ning,  and  all  that  has  come  up  since  our  Civil  War — the  awful  mor- 
tality of  Ireland  would  never  have  happened.  So  that  this  pro- 
cedure of  canning  and  cold  storage  and  other  methods  of  food 
preservation,  added  to  transportation,  have,  for  the  time  being  at 
any  rate,  brought  about  a  condition  which  we  may  well  call  the 
conquest  of  famine.  On  the  other  hand,  that  man  would  be  foolish 
who  did  not  give  heed  to  the  predictions  of  Sir  William  Crook  or  to 
those  of  Malthus,  and  keep  his  eye  well  to  windward,  watching  for 
improvements  and  betterments  of  the  food  supply.  Famines  still 
occur,  but  they  do  not  happen  when  a  charitable  pubHc  is  able  to 
send  food.  It  was  not  able  to  send  food  in  1847  to  Ireland;  it  would 
be  able  to  send  it  to-day  and  send  it  in  great  abundance.  Those 
are  very  small  points,  but  the  paper  is  so  interesting  I  could  not 
refrain  from  adding  them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  one  wish  to  speak  on  this  very  inter- 
esting subject?  If  not,  the  other  paper  on  the  program  will  be 
read  by  title,  as  the  writer  is  not  present. 


vulgarizaciOn  cientIfica— higiene  bucal. 

Por  JULIO  L.  CATONI. 
Buenoi  Airety  Argentina, 

Ckmtrihueidn  al  di/undimiento  de  conocimientos  UHles.  Aunque  66  diffcil  com- 
parar  entre  sf  la  distinta  importancia  de  IO0  diferentes  (SiganoB  del  cuerpo,  pueeto 
que  cada  iino  de  elloe  ee  neceeario  a  la  economfa  y  su  falta  produce  una  perturbaddn 
en  au  actividad  regular,  ain  embaiigo  bien  puede  dedne  que  la  boca  ee  el  6igano 
m&B  titil  del  cuerpo,  puee  a  ella  est&n  encomendadaa  muy  nobles  fundones.  En 
ella  ae  encuentran  loe  dientee  que  tienen,  a  mi  vez,  importancia  grande,  pues  ai^ 
nifican  caai  todo  para  la  digestion  y  constituyen  una  parte  muy  eaendal  de  la  cara 
como  est^tica.  Bien  ae  aabe  qu^  encantoe  pueden  dar  a  una  fiaonomf  a  que  sea  haata 
repuMva,  una  heimoea  dentadura,  como  ae  obaerva  tambi^n  el  caao  contrario.  Sin 
entrar  a  enumerar  loe  varioa  diganoa  que  entran  en  la  formad6n  de  la  boca  dar^  un 
ligero  repaao  aobre  los  fen^menoa  objetoe  de  eata  cavidad.  La  maaticaddn,  la  inaali- 
Tad6n  y  la  guatad6n  ae  efecttian  integralmente  en  la  boca  y  aon  la  primera  fas  de 
la  digeati^n  con  la  cual  eat&n  en  relad6n  directa.  La  maaticaddn  produce  la  tri- 
toraddn  de  loa  alimentoa  que  aon  de  eate  modo  mescladoe  miB  f^dlmente  a  la  saliva 
y  a  loa  otroa  jugos  digeativoa.  Laa  primeras  modificadonea  que  aufren  los  alimentoa 
en  au  conatitud6n  qulmica  y  que  tienen  por  conaecuenda  rendir  los  aaimilablea 
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son  debidos  a  la  accidn  de  la  saliva,  Ifquido  segregado  por  las  gUndulas  diforeates 
que  existen  en  la  boca.  En  la  tonacidn  desempefta  tambidn  un  papel  importante 
aunque  el  verdadero  productor  de  la  vos  es  la  laringe;  la  faringe  y  la  boca  constituyen 
un  tubo  adidonal  que  no  toma  parte  en  la  emisidn  de  los  aonidos  que  vienen  dixec- 
tamente  de  la  laringe,  pero  sirve  a  darlee  aiticulacidn.  Los  fen6menoB  de  masti- 
caci6n  que  acabo  de  mencionar  y  que  se  efectdan  con  la  boca  y  los  dientes  son  la 
primera  faz  de  la  digesti6n.  Ahora  bien,  ya  conoddos  a  grandes  raflgos  el  objeto 
y  fin  de  la  boca  debemos  suponer  que  estando  en  buenas  condiciones  debe  llenar 
su  cometido  en  forma  ventajosa  para  el  oiganismo,  siendo  por  lo  tanto  dtil  y  aprove- 
chable  para  el  estdmago  e  intestino  el  bolo  alimenticio  redbido,  los  cuales  podc&n 
asimilar  con  fadlidad  el  alimento  bien  preparado  aprovechindob  en  su  caa  totalidad. 

En  el  cumplimiento  de  estas  operaciones  entra  el  valioso  concurso  de  los  dientes, 
factor  importante;  justo  es  pues  que  me  dedique  a  ellos,  verdadero  objeto  de  mi  artf- 
culo  y  que  demuestre  la  gran  importaneia  de  su  buena  conservaci^n  por  medio  de  las 
reglas  higi^nicas  tan  sencillas,  las  cualee  a  su  vez  redundan  en  benefido  directo  de  la 
cavidad  bucal  a  la  cual  pertenecen.  El  nifio  nace  sin  dientes;  cuando  su  naturaleza 
adquiere  alguna  consistencia,  que  es  a  los  7  meses  m^  o  menos,  comienza  a  efectuane 
en  61 ,  la  erupd6n  de  los  primeros  dientes,  los  cuales  en  los  sucesivos,  contindan  haciendo 
su  aparid6n  hasta  los  dos  alios,  y  algunas  veces  hasta  despu^  de  la  6poca  en  que  el  nifio 
ya  es  apto  para  alimentarse  por  sus  propios  medios ;  la  primera  dentadura  del  nino  que  es 
temporaria,  consta  de  veinte  dientes  y  muelitas,  ntimero  sufidente  para  llenar  el 
espacio  reduddo  de  la  boca  infantil.  Con  esa  dentadura  provisoria  el  nifio  tiene  que 
hacer  frente  en  la  edad  de  los  continues  cambios,  a  la  gran  tarea  de  la  alimentacidn, 
pues  en  esa  edad  todos  los  diganos  se  desairollan  y  exigen  del  cueipo  gran  reaerva  de 
elementos  constitutivos,  esos  dientes  desempefian  tambi^  un  gran  papel,  el  de  la 
formad6n  de  los  dientes  pennanentes.  Es  evidente  que  como  fen6meno  fiaioldgico 
la  dentici6n  parddpa  de  ese  orden  y  conderto  con  que  la  naturaleza  reviste  todas  bus 
manifestadones  y  que  el  nuevo  ser  no  tiene  necesidad  de  masticar,  no  se  completa  su 
aparato  dentarlo.  Hasta  tanto  el  desairoUo  lo  exija,  no  deqgBstari  el  diente  perma- 
nente  al  temporario  para  expulsarlo  y  sustituirlo.  El  nuevo  gennen  no  solo  tiene  por 
objeto  el  triturar  los  alimentos  como  pareceiia  a  primera  vista,  sine  que  tiene  tambi6n 
el  de  guardar  el  sitio  a  su  sucesor;  el  diente  sustituto  que  en  el  fondo  del  maxilar  se 
desarrolla  socava  a  su  predecesor  por  las  raf  ces,  las  cuales  cabalgando  y  aprisionando  la 
corona  del  nuevo  germen  le  marcan  la  senda  que  invariablemente  debe  recorrer,  al  fin 
de  cuyo  ciclo  el  diente  de  lecbe  ha  perdido  por  complete  su  rafz  por  cuyo  motive  se 
engendra  en  el  publico  la  tiJsa  idea  de  que  los  dientes  de  los  nifios  no  tienen  rafz. 
Gualquier  anomalfa  de  la  dentid6n  temporal  se  trasmitir&  de  una  manera  mis  o  menos 
pronunciada  a  los  dientes  definitives  o  viceversa,  una  primera  dentid6n  nonnal  es 
aeguida  de  otra  normal  tambi^n,  pues  muy  raras  veces  esa  tiene  por  consecuenda 
anomalim  de  la  dentadura  definitiva.  Esta  regla  fisioldgica  con  que  se  realiza  la 
evolud6n  dentaria,  tiene  numerosas  excepdones,  unas  debidas  a  enfermedadee  intra 
o  extrauterinas,  y  la  mayor  parte  de  las  veces,  a  la  extracd6n  prematura  de  los  dientes 
de  leche. 

£n  estos  cases  la  mala  posid6n  dentaria  es  la  consecuenda  miB  frecuente  y  lamen- 
table, puesto  que  el  que  extrae  la  muela  extempor&neamente  es  el  ocasionador  de  un 
verdadero  desorden  en  la  boca.  Al  extraer  un  diente  temporal,  antes  de  su  cafda, 
se  deja  amplitud  al  sucesor  para  que  tome  cualquier  direcd6n,  puesto  que  se  le  quitan 
las  gulas  seguras  que  le  hubieran  conduddo  por  camino  recto  a  su  justo  lugar.  Quiere 
decir  que  es  a  todo  trance  indispensable  la  conservacidn  de  los  dientes  de  leche  en  el 
nifio,  puesto  que  su  extracd6n  no  s61o  perjudica  a  su  masticaddn,  sine  a  los  dientes 
permanentes  en  su  poeici6n,  evitando  asf  a  veces  su  erupd6n,  por  destruiise  o  airastrar 
el  germen  con  ella. 

Despu^s  de  los  seis  afios  hacen  su  aparid6n  las  primeras  grandee  muelas  I1ftiwa/iaa 
por  este  motive  los  molares  de  seis  afios,  efectudndose  casi  simultiuieamente  el  cambio 
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de  loB  dientes  inoBivoSy  es  ^sta  una  edad  crftica,  puee  la  intocla  entra  en  la  edad 
QBoolar,  edad  que  a  la  vez  ee  6poca  de  los  grandee  deqgaeites  og^nicos  eadigidoB  tanto  por 
el  deBarroUo  como  por  las  fatigaa  de  las  tareae  escolaree,  qae  aunque  propordonadas  a 
la  edad,  no  dejan  de  hacerse  aentir  en  el  otganiamo  infantil.  En  este  perfodo  la  mfa^n^n 
neceaita  del  conciUBO  de  todos  sue  6rganos  nutritives  paxa  hacer  frente  a  los  procesos  de 
tnmsf6nuaci6n,  ccnuo  as!  a  sua  mdltiples  enemigos.  Hasta  loe  12  alios  contindan 
los  cambioB  dentarios,  ^poca  en  que  puede  decune  es  ya  definitiva  y  eetable  la  situa- 
ci6n  de  loe  dientes,  salvo  pequefias  modificadones  complementazias  de  credmiento 
como  del  maxilar,  que  hasta  la  salida  del  tercer  molar  o  del  juicio  sufre  alguna  pequefi 
modificaddn.  Este  molar  hace  erupd^n  entre  los  18  y  25  alios  salvo  raraa  voces  qii^ 
sale  antes  a  causa  de  haber  sufrido  la  boca  extracciones  tempranas  del  primer  o  segund* 
molar. 

Ahora  ya  conoddoe  someramente  los  procesos  de  la  anatomla  dentaria,  debo  explicar 
que  no  es  sufidente  tener  dientes  en  la  boca  para  poder  masticar,  aino  que  a  esos  dien- 
tes, cuyo  valor  es  inestimable,  se  les  debe  cuidar  con  esmero  para  que  la  utilidad  que 
presten  sea  m^irima  y  no  minima,  y  para  eUo  voy  a  describir  todos  los  efectos  posibles 
de  produdrse  en  una  boca  descuidada,  pudiendo  acepCarse  deede  luego  que  la  mayoiia 
de  loB  deacritos  eziaten  en  alto  p(»rcenta]e  en  el  mundo. 

Lob  hombres  de  cienda,  activos  higienistaH,  nobles  de  corazdn,  anhelosos  de  Hifaw^ir 
ensefianzas  provechosas  entre  el  pueblo  con  objeto  de  hacer  obtener  mayor  facilidad 
en  la  vida  y  mayor  aprovechamiento  de  las  energfas  humanas,  evitando  con  ello  los 
entorpecimientos  que  ocaabnan  las  enf ennedades  y  propendiendo  con  ellos  al  mejora- 
miento  de  nuestro  estado  social,  aconaejan  sabiamente  r^las  sobre  diferentes  r^gf- 
menes  de  vida  y  alimentacidn;  pero  qu6  provecho  puede  aacar  de  esas  enaefiangas  el 
que  las  lea,  si  antes  que  eaaa  nociones  debe  poseer  las  elementalea,  o  aea  conocer  los 
medioa  para  poder  Uevar  a  cabo  con  buen  6xito  y  en  buenaa  condidones  aqu^Uaa, 
comensando  por  poeeer  una  boca  idealmente  limpia  y  dientee  fntegramente  aanoeT 
La  baae  de  la  buena  a]imentaci6n  eatriba  aendllamente  en  eso. 

La  limpieza  de  la  boca  del  aer  humane  debe  practicane  deade  sua  pximeros  dlaa» 
ee  una  provediosa  priUstaca  de  las  madres  limpiar  las  encias  y  lengHitas  de  bub  hijoa 
oon  una  gasa  limpia,  hervida  y  humededda  en  agua  hervida  tambi^n,  con  objeto  de 
desembaraaarle  de  las  aglomeiadones  sabunosaa  que  ae  f ozman  en  los  nifios,  espedal- 
mente  despn^  de  las  horas  de  repoao:  esa  prActica  evita  que  el  p^urvulo  ingiera  esaB 
concreciones  nodvas  slrvi^ndole  a  la  vea  de  t6nico  a  la  mucosa  gingival,  sobre  todo 
cuando  comienzan  a  brotar  los  primeros  dientes,  evitando  aai  laa  inflamadones  y  la 
mayor  parte  de  los  acddentea  de  la  dentici^n,  debidoB,  caoi  aiempre,  a  falta  de  higiene. 
Gu&ntaa  madrea  no  conocen  laa  bocaa  de  bub  hijitoa  aino  haata  que  ae  lea  ha  llamado 
la  atend6n  aobre  la  salida  del  primer  diente,  el  cual  aiempre  es  redbido  como  un 
acontecimiento;  al  revte  de  otras  madres  que  se  desviven  por  verles  dientes  a  aua 
hijoa  y,  anheloaaa  de  que  eso  auceda,  conaultan  a  amigaa  y  vednaa  qu^  medioa  aon  mia 
eficacoB  para  f avorecer  la  salida  de  los  dientes,  no  f altaado  oomedidas  que  aconaejen 
podonea  y  jaraboB  de  dudoaa  eficada,  caa  aiempre  mal  sanoe  y  otras,  menos  teme- 
raiias  aconsejan  hacer  chupar  al  none  dientes  de  los  animales,  collares  de  imbar  y 
colgar  al  cucdlo  de  la  ciiatura  amuletos  de  las  espedes  mAs  variadas?  En  el  siglo  de 
hoy  deberlan  deBaparecer  esas  ignoranciaB. 

Desde  que  los  dientes  ae  van  colocando  en  bus  rsBpectivos  lugaies  son  ya  acreedores 
de  la  limpieza  mis  minudosa  la  cual  se  hariL  con  el  concurso  de  cepillos  f  abiicadoa 
ezprofeso  para  nifios  con  objeto  de  desembarazar  Iob  intersticioB  de  los  dientes  y  la 
boca  de  los  residuos  aHmentidos.  Estas  limpiesaa  deben  hacene  con  espedalidad 
en  la  noche  antea  de  acostarloB. 

Suponiendo  que  los  nifios  ban  de  peimanecer  8  o  10  horas  durante  el  snefio  con  la 
boca  en  complete  reposo  e  inmovilidad,  encontrtodose  ^sta  llena  de  residuos  de  los 
aMmentos  ingeridos  durante  el  dia,  tienen  que  produdrse  f ermentadones  y  descom- 
poaidoneB  altamente  favoreddaa  por  un  ambiente  hthnedo  y  tibio.    Eataa  altera- 
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cioneB  del  contenido  bucal  son  caai  siempre  de  cazicter  4cido,  quedando  eBtadomdaB 
en  f  oniut  de  papillas,  en  el  cnelio  de  loe  dienteB,  vestibnlo  de  la  boca  y  saperficie  de  la 
lengua  acnmolindoee,  noche  tras  noche.  hasta  fonnar  verdaderos  cilculoe,  enemigoe 
de  las  encias  a  laa  cuales  desalojan  de  los  dientes  imiUndolaen  alto  grade  y  dando  lugar 
a  la  aparicidn  de  inflamacloneB  de  diverea  indole;  favorecen  la  acidez  eonstante  de  la 
saliva  pudiendo  esta  acidez  penetrar  en  la  primera  grieta  del  eamalte  de  Ice  dientas 
dando  origen  a  la  fonnaci6n  de  la  caiie  o  picadvra  del  diente,  la  cual  airastra  al  ndsmo 
fin  a  SU8  compafteras,  deteminando  en  poco  tiempo  la  p^rdida  o  inutilidad  cad  total 
de  eeos  6iganoe. 

La  boca,  en  ese  estado,  puede  dedne  que  ya  es  albeigue  de  una  regular  cantidad 
de  microbios,  loe  que  est4n  en  acecho  de  cualquier  oportunidad  para  hacer  de  las 
Buyas;  debido  a  las  caries  comienza  la  inflamacidn  de  las  glindulas,  que  no  es  otra 
coea  que  la  infiltraci6n  s^ptica  de  microbioe  en  eeos  diganoe,  originando  esto  un 
peligro  muy  grande,  pues  ellos  se  ven  debilitados  en  su  poder  ofensivo  contra  los 
gtoienee  nocivoe,  y  quedan  completamente  impodbilitados,  en  su  poder  defensive 
dejando  en  el  mayor  desamparo  a  las  mucosas  bucales  y  el  organiomo.  Estas  mismas 
gUndulas,  al  inflamarse,  pueden  comprimir  el  conducto  auditive,  impidiendo  la  en- 
trada  del  aire  a  61,  originando  por  consecuenda  diversoe  trastomos  en  los  ofdos;  pueden 
dar  lugar  tambi^n  a  la  formaci6n  de  vegetaciones  adenoideas'conocidas  por  la  mayor 
parte  del  pdblico  ilustrado,  tan  peligrosas,  pues  impiden  al  nifio  respirar  por  la  nana, 
obligindolo  a  respirar  mdebidamente  por  la  boca;  la  nariz  no  es  sdlo  un  adomo, 
tiene  por  objeto  atender  la  reepiraci^n,  filtrando  los  g^rmenes  nocivoe  y  calentando 
el  aire  antes  de  que  Uegue  a  nuestros  pulmones;  en  cambio  la  respiraci6n  bucal  la 
priva  de  esos  beneficios,  esas  mismas  vegetaciones,  sobre  todo  las  nasales,  debido  a 
su  expansion,  modifican  y  comprimen  los  huesos  de  la  nariz,  estrechando  de  tal  mode 
los  canales  que  dan  paso  al  aire  que  luego  el  calibre  pennanente  de  dichos  hueaos  es 
insuficiente  para  dejar  pasar  el  aire  necesario,  dando  al  nifio  un  aspecto  corporal 
raquf  tico  e  impidiendo  su  expansion  toricica  debida. 

Estos  son  algunoB  de  loe  peligros  locales  de  la  boca;  ahora  veamos  loe  peligroe  de 
la  mala  nutrici6n.  Ante  todo,  un  nifio  con  dientes  cariadoe  no  puede  masticar  bien, 
puee  BUS  dolores  y  la  ^ta  de  integridad  de  aqu^loe  no  se  lo  permiten;  los  alimentos 
que  ingeriri,  en  esas  condiciones,  aparte  de  eetar  mal  masticados  iiin  mezcladoe  con 
loe  residuoe  nauseabundos  que  contiene  su  boca,  cuellos  de  sua  dientes  y  encfaa  in- 
fectando  el  alimento  y  neutralizando  la  acci6n  de  loe  jugoe  g^tftricoe,  ese  nifio  tiene 
que  tener  forzosamente,  una  merma  enorme  debido  a  esa  forma  anormal  de  nutrine 
y  en  lugar  de  abastecer  a  su  organismo  de  elementos  conatitutivoe,  lo  obliga  a  de- 
vorar  los  que  tiene,  creando  una  falta  de  equilibrio  oig&nico,  cniginario  de  un  estado 
an^mico  y  raquitico,  quedando  ese  organismo  predispuesto  en  cualquier  mmnento  a 
Bucumbir  a  la  accidn  de  los  multiples  enemigoe  que  lo  acechan. 

La  &lta  de  ese  equilibrio  lentamente  acaba  por  poner  triste  al  nifio,  privindoee 
de  esa  alegria  tan  natural  en  la  infancia;  los  dolores  acaban  por  irritarle  los  nervios  sen- 
sorios  vol  vi  indole  irritable  y  poco  accesible,  d^ndole  la  anemia,  debida  a  la  infeccidn 
de  su  sangre  un  aspecto  enfermizo;  perdiendo  el  brillo  de  sub  ojos  y  presentando  un 
aflpecto  pilido  tan  desagradable  y  tan  poco  caracterfstico  de  la  nifiez,  la  cual  siempre 
ee  y  debe  ser  un  exponente  de  robustez  y  lozanfa. 

Puede  adquirirse  en  ese  peligroso  periodo  cualquiera  de  las  terribles  enfermedadee 
que  azotan  la  infancia,  como  son  la  difteria,  fiebre  tifoidea,  fiebres  gistricas,  etc., 
cuyo  reeultado  16gico  ee  el  empeoramiento  de  las  condiciones  org&nicas,  ballindose 
per  consecuencia  ese  cuerpo  m&s  inhabilitado  para  luchar  contra  la  devastacidn, 
Es  entonces  que  la  terrible  tuberculosiB  tiene  oportunidad  espl^dida  para  aduefiazBO 
de  ese  oiganismo,  no  se  necesita  para  ello  mis  que  un  leve  resCrio,  que  degenefaiA 
en  una  congestion  pulmonar,  la  que  si  no  es  atacada  a  tiempo  se  extiende  ocasionando 
loe  verdaderos  eetragos  de  una  pulmonla  infeccioea  muy  grave  de  por  sf,  y  que  a. 
Uega  a  curar  ipobres  pulmonest,  quedan  casi  siempre  converddos  en  el  palacio  mis 
apto  para  vivienda  y  asilo  seguro  de  los  bacilos  de  Koch,  los  que  formalin  sus  coloniaa 
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sin  impedimentos  de  ning^  g^ero,  devorando  en  poco  tiempo  ese  pobre  ozguiiflmo 
3ra  cad  intitil  por  todoB  los  achaquee  y  accidentea  sufridoB,  exponiendo  c<m  tai  hecho 
el  inmerecido  y  triste  final  de  una  juventad  que  eora  toda  unai»rome8a  para  el  faturo. 

MuchoB  de  loe  padres  que  lean  estas  lineaa  no  habiin  U^gado  a  suponer  que  la 
lesponaabilidad  mond  que  tienen  solMre  bus  hijos  se  extienda  haBta  estos  Ifmites. 
8m  embargo  ob  asi. 

En  Europa  civilizada  existen  y  funcionan  en  todaa  las  ciudadeB  y  pueblos  cuerpoa 
mMicoB  escolares  bien  organisadoB,  donde  la  boca  es  objeto  de  preferente  atencidn 
y  estd  encomendada  al  cuidado  exclusivo  de  profesionales  peritoB,  que  no  tienen 
otra  misidn  que  prodigar  a  los  que  necesitan  esoB  cuidados  especiales,  Be  ocupan  tarn- 
bi&i  de  dar  periddicamente  conferencias  a  loe  nifkM  sobre  la  gran  importancia  del 
cuidado  higidnico  de  la  boca  y  dientes,  inculcindoles  conocimientos  y  miximaii 
soficientemente  poderosos  para  que  obob  hombree  de  mafiana  se  preocupen  realmente 
de  cuidar  una  cosa  para  ellos  ignorada  y  de  gran  trascendencia  en  bu  vida. 

Aqul  y  en  regiones  anilogas,  de^graciadamente,  no  ban  llegado  todavia  loe  bene- 
fides  de  esas  dtilee  instituciones  y  parte  de  esa  enorme  labor  esta  encomendada  al 
medico,  que  en  medio  de  su  atareamiento  diario,  donde  se  ve  obligado  a  ejercer  todos 
loB  nunoB  de  la  medicina  y  cirugia,  no  le  queda  materialmente  tiempo  dedicarse  a  esa 
espedalidad  de  la  higiene  y  s61o  lo  bace  en  casos  neceBarios  donde  bu  presencia  es 
exigida,  limit&ndose  casi  aiempre  a  enviar  al  paciente  al  dentista  mejor  especializado. 
Es  entonces  donde  el  dentista  tiene  oportimidad  de  hacer  ver,  por  medio  del  case 
pr&ctico,  al  paciente  o  a  sub  padres,  el  estrago  y  las  consecuencias  de  la  falta  de  hi- 
giene. Moment&neamente  ^tos  aparentan  dar  importancia  a  la  cosa  bajo  el  peso 
de  las  circimstanciaB,  pero  como  esos  conaejos  cayeron  al  azar  en  un  memento  acci- 
dental loB  olvidan  con  facilidad;  en  cambio,  si  ese  nifio  hubiera  tenido  nociones  y 
BUS  padres  hubieran  sabido  que  la  higiene  de  la  boca  tiene  importancia  trascendental 
en  el  sostenimiento  y  conservaci6n  de  la  vida  habrfan  dado  mis  importancia  al  acci- 
dente  sufrido  y  hubieran  tratado  de  evitarlo  en  lo  sucesivo.  Entonces  el  dnico  mode 
de  conseguir  algo  en  pro  de  estas  ensefianssas  es  comenzar  a  dictar  por  medio  de  la 
jxrensa  local  tan  empefiosa  y  decidida  en  la  obra  educativa,  una  c6tedra  de  higiene 
baciendo  conocer  el  objeto  de  determinados  6rganos,  consecuencias  distintas  e  inevi- 
tables de  la  falta  de  limpieza  y  cuidado  de  dichos  drganos  y  medio  para  evitar  su  des- 
perfecto  y  alteramiento  propendiendo  con  eUos  a  su  verdadera  conservaci6n. 

En  resumen  definir6  en  pocas  palabras  todos  los  medios  y  cuidados  necesarios  para 
la  buena  conservaci6n  de  los  dientes,  evitando  oon  ello  y  por  consecuencia  el  altera* 
miento  de  los  dem^  6iganos  anexos. 

Como  he  dicho,  repito,  desde  la  mis  tiema  edad  se  debe  vigilar  la  limpieaa  de  la 
cavidad  bucal,  cuando  Iob  dientes  ya  ban  hecho  su  aparici6n  y  durante  todo  el  trans- 
ctuso  de  la  vida.  Esa  limpieza  debe  efectuarse  dos  voces  por  dia  a  la  mafiana  al 
levantaiBe  y  a  la  noche  antes  de  acoBtaree,  a  fin  de  que  el  ambiente  de  esa  boca,  sea  lo 
mis  est^ril  -pomble;  un  cepillo  de  forma  y  duresa  especial  seri  el  encaigado  de  efec- 
tuarla  con  la  ayuda  de  determinados  agentes  bajo  forma  de  polvos  de  ciialidades  de- 
finidas,  y  que  el  mis  indicado  a  prescribirlas  es  el  Dentista,  despu^  de  previo  examen 
de  la  boca  del  interesado.  Si  a  pesar  de  esos  cuidados  se  nota  dolor  o  alguna  pequefia, 
cariaduia  a  voces  imposible  de  evitar,  se  debe  acuir  sin  p^rdida  de  tiempo  al  Dentista 
a  objeto  de  curarla  y  taparla,  lo  mismo  si  se  nota  que  los  dientes  salen  en  mala  posicidn 
0  torcidos  y  las  mandfbulas  estan  proyectadas  hada  adentro  o  hada  afuera,  se  debe  con* 
sultar  igualmente  al  odont61ogo. 

La  boca  a  pesar  de  esos  cuidados,  que  no  siempre  serin  efectuados  con  la  debida 
eneigia  y  esmero,  acumula  sarro  y  depdsitOB  llamados  dUculoB.  Igualmente  se  debe 
acudir  una  vea  por  afio  a  los  buenos  oficioB  del  Dentista  paxa  que  liberte  a  Iob  dientes 
y  encias  de  esos  temibles  enemigos. 

En  fin,  para  terminar,  la  boca  debe  ser  objeto  de  la  mis  constante  atend6n  en  cual- 
quier  penona  y  durante  todos  los  periodos  de  la  vida,  pues  en  todoB  esos  perfodoB  es 
igualmente  dtil;  pero  donde  tiene  mayor  importancia  la  buena  conservacidn  de  la 
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dentadura  es  en  la  inftuicia,  vuelvo  a  lepetirlo,  am  cansanne,  por  aer  ella  la  < 

de  un  pueblo  y  por  lepresentar  el  futoro  evoludoniBta  de  una  lasa  y  el  peifeeciooar 

miento  de  la  generaddn  que  auhelamoB  todos. 

La  no  obeervancia  de  la  higiene  buco-dentaria  detennina  todaa  y  muchas  miB  alte- 
cadonea  que  laa  deacritaa,  tnyendo  oomo  oonaecuenda  tnatenoa  de  efectoa  teniblea. 
en  la  nifiez,  con  au  inevitable  corolario  de  depreaidn  mental.  £a  por  lo  tanto  neceaario 
hacer  un  Uamado  a  loa  padrea  de  familia  aobre  k  activa  vigilanda  que  deben  eiercer  en 
eae  aentido  aobre  aua  hijoa,  conatituyendoy  au  indiferencia  e  impaaibilidad  al  conooer 
todoa  eaoa  peligroa,  la  aancidn  aocial  de  un  crimen  de  leaa  humanidiid. 

Greo  baber  uaado  de  medioa  aufidentea,  dentro  de  mi  inutilidad  litetaria,  y  ain  la 
fiadlidad  y  claridad  que  lo  babria  becbo  un  bombre  de  letraa,  para  demoatiar  y  haoer 
reaaltar  la  imperioaa  neceaidad  de  aplicane  en  la  higiene  bucal.  Si  algo  conaiguiefft 
con  ^ato,  tendrfa  la  aatialBcci6n  de  baber  aide  6til,  con  mi  modeato  y  pequefio  apoctir 
miento  de  nocionea  conceinientea  a  mi  profeeidn,  a  mucboa  que  quii&B  bubieaen  le- 
■ttltado  peijudicadoa  con  au  deaconodmiento. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  writer  there  was  presented  to  the  con- 
gress at  this  session  a  copy  of  the  following  printed  book: 

Higiene  dentaria  del  nifio,  por  Carlos  P.  Berra,  Dentista  del  ''Cuerpo 
MMico  Escolar/'    Cabaut  y  Cfa,  editores,  Buenos  Aires,  1916. 

Adjourned  at  4.30  o'clock. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  D  OF  SECTION  Vm  AND 
SUBSECTION  4  OF  SECTION  V. 

New  Ebbitt  Hotel, 
Tuesday  mormng,  January  4, 1916. 

Qiainuan,  J.  D.  Gatbwood. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.15  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 
Papers  presented: 

Disposal  of  refuse.    Papers  by  George  A.  Soper  and  William  T. 

Sedgwick. 
Collection  and  disposal  of  municipal  refuse.    Papers  by  J.  T. 
Fetherston,  Morris  Enowlee,^  and  J.  W.  Paxton^ 
The  Chaibman.  The  first  paper,  on  a  most  interesting  subject,  '^  Dis- 
posal of  refuse/'  is  by  Dr.  George  A.  Soper,  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Sewage  Commission,  New  York  City.    Dr.  Soper  will  please 
come  forward  and  read  his  paper. 

AYAILABLB  METHODS  FOR  THE  SANFTABY  DISPOSAL  OF  BEFUSE. 

By  GEORGE  A.  SOPER, 

Conndting  SanUary  Engineer,  New  York, 

The  intended  scope  of  this  paper  was  indicated  in  the  preliminary  program  of  this 
meeting  as  follows: 

VI.  Di8^8al  of  refuse.— JJnder  this  topic  there  is  a  wide  range  of  topics  to  be  con- 
sidered, VIZ,  (1)  sewage  disposal,  (2)  garbage,  (3)  ashes,  (4)  night  soil,  (5)  stable 


manure,  (6)  trade  wastes,  (7)  miscellaneous  refuse  of  the  household,  and  (8)  street 
cleanings.  The  collection,  transportation  and  ultimate  disposal  of  iJiese  classes  of 
refuse  will  be  considered,  and  incidentally  the  purity  of  nvers  and  other  bodies  of 
water. 

When  it  is  considered  how  small  a  topic  may  profitably  engage  one's  attention, 
and  how  Yarious  and  complicated  are  the  chemical,  physical,  biological,  sociological, 
political,  economic,  engineering,  and  administrative  questions  with  which  the  present 
subject  is  involved,  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  which  has  been  assigned  to  the 
author  of  this  paper  will  become  apparent.  No  attempt  at  thoroughness  could  be  war- 
ranted within  dimensions  smaller  than  a  series  of  volumes.  Nor  would  such  an  effort 
be  pertinent  before  the  members  of  this  congress  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
relate  their  experience  and  opinions.  All  that  will  be  attempted  is  an  outline  of  some 
of  the  main  bearings  of  the  subject  as  related,  particularly  to  methods,  the  expecta- 
tion being  that  the  contributions  of  others  will  supply  many  details  of  present  interest. 

i  Paper  printed  In  vol.  VI  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientlilc  Congrass. 
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The  tenn  *' refuse  **  is  here  used  to  cover  broadly  all  liquid  and  solid  waste  substances 
produced  in  the  houses  and  streets  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  occupancy. 

Refuse  is  divisible  for  consideration  into  two  general  classes:  I.  Solid  refuse,  and 
II.  Sewage.  This  division  leaves  something  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  precision, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  be  scientifically  accurate  in  the  use  of  terms  in  desding  with 
the  disposal  of  refuse,  for  there  is  no  universal  agreement  among  sanitarians  with 
respect  to  them. 

Sewage,  which  is  the  material  customarily  carried  from  its  points  of  origin  in  under^ 
ground  pipes  and  drains,  usually  by  means  of  a  flow  of  water,  can  be  finally  disposed  of 
in  definite  and  effective  ways.  The  means  which  are  available  for  the  collection 
have  reached  a  point  of  perfection  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  processes 
which  are  available  for  final  disposition  have  received  a  great  deal  of  study  in  the 
laboratory  and  on  a  practical  scale  with  the  result  that  a  large  amount  of  information 
existe  concerning  the  principles  which  must  be  followed  in  order  to  insure  successful 
results.  Sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  therefore,  represent  a  rather  high  state  of 
development  considered  either  as  a  science  or  as  an  art. 

The  disposal  of  solid  refuse,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  yet  emerged  from  that  primi- 
tive state  of  development  in  which  the  experimental  generally  exceeds  the  certain  re- 
salt.  Centuries  older  than  the  subject  of  sewage  disposal,  the  current  methods  of 
to-day  are  not  very  far  advanced  over  the  methods  which  were  in  force  in  the  time 
of  Moses.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  sanitary  disposal  of  refuse  has  materially 
affected  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  human  beings  ever  since  men  ceased  to  live  an 
uncivilized  and  nomadic  existence,  it  would  appear  that  the  methods  now  available 
for  the  removal  and  final  disposal  of  all  classes  of  solid  refuse  should  be  well  worked 
out  and  thoroughly  understood.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  modem  civilization 
has  but  recently  come  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  been  able  ta 
focus  the  scientific  attention  upon  it  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  well-developed 
methods  may  be  evolved. 

I.  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SOLID  RBFUBB. 

While  the  sewage  of  a  city  is  removed  from  the  houses  and  streets  where  it  is  pro- 
duced without  the  average  inhabitant  seeing  or  knowing  even  the  routes  which  it 
follows,  the  opposite  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  solid  wastes.  The 
garbage,  ashes,  papers,  stable  manure,  and  other  solids  are  stored  on  the  premises  until 
they  become  no  longer  tolerable,  then  placed  with  their  receptacles  in  the  highway, 
from  which  they  are  collected  in  a  noisy,  dusty,  odorous  manner,  hauled  in  foul  and 
leaky  wagons,  often  for  long  distances,  through  the  city,  and  finally  dumped  at  placee 
which  are  offensive  in  the  extreme.  This  is  not  the  best  practice,  but  it  is  the  usual 
one;  there  is  hardly  a  city  to  be  found  which  is  not  guilty  of  some  or  all  of  the  offensee 
named.  It  is  unpleasant  to  mention  these  conditions,  but  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
them,  if  more  correct  and  suitable  procedures  are  to  be  devised. 

There  is  need  of  improvement  in  the  manner  of  collecting  the  solid  wastes  and  of 
disposing  of  them.  The  first  is  largely  a  matter  of  administration,  the  second  chiefly 
a  question  of  plant.  If  the  wastes  can  be  gathered  properly  to  suitable  points  for  dis- 
posal, it  will  be  within  the  range  of  scientific  effort  to  dispose  of  them  without  danger 
or  offense.  If  the  collections  can  not  be  made  suitably,  it  will  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  cope  with  the  problem. 

Suitable  collections  mean,  first.,  appropriate  receptacles  and  a  correct  use  of  them 
by  the  householder.  This  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  accomplish.  It  is  natural  to 
throw  refuse  away  carelessly  and  think  no  more  about  it.  This  course  has  been  made 
practicable  so  far  as  sewage  is  concerned,  by  the  invention  of  the  water  carriage  system^ 
but  there  is  nothing  comparable  with  the  sewerage  system  which  can  be  used  for  the 
solid  wastes.    The  ashes,  papers,  floor  sweepings,  old  cloths,  bottles,  cans,  boxes,. 
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and  kitchen  garbage  must  be  put  into  receptacles,  and  these  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
houee  and  emptied  from  time  to  time.  Proper  receptacles  and  a  proper  use  of  them 
constitute  the  first  essential  for  the  householder. 

The  duty  of  the  municipality  begins  soon  after  the  wastes  are  produced .  It  extends 
into  the  houses.  The  municipality  should  insist  upon  the  kind  of  receptacle  to  be 
provided  and  what  kinds  of  materials  may  and  may  not  be  put  into  them.  There 
should  be  regulations  specifying  where  and  when  the  receptacles  should  be  placed  to 
facilitate  their  removal  and  emptying. 

In  some  well  sanitated  cities  the  solid  wastes  are  coUected  together  in  mixed  con- 
dition; in  others  the  householder  is  required  to  keep  the  ashes  separate  from  the 
kitchen  swill  and  from  the  papers  and  other  materials.  The  regulations  in  respect  to 
this  matter  should  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  wastes  are  to  be  disposed  of. 
It  has  not  been  found  that  any  appreciable  hardship  is  imposed  upon  householders  by 
euch  requirements.  Separations  at  the  house  were  first  required  in  New  York  by  the 
late  Col.  Wazing  many  years  ago,  and  are  still  insisted  on  in  that  dty  with  its  5,500,000 
inhabitants.  The  householders  can  be  made  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  which  will 
facilitate  the  disposal  of  the  solid  wastes  if  they  are  treated  fairly,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  this  fact  be  made  use  of  to  the  full.  Experience  shows  that  it  't?  desirable  and 
feaaibie  to  insist  that  the  house  receptacles  shall  be  placed  for  coUection  in  situations 
which  are  accessible  to  the  men  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  emptying  them,  and 
they  are  to  be  placed  there  on  those  days  and  at  those  times  when  the  collectors  are 
able  to  make  their  rounds.  Compliance  in  these  directions  will  be  the  more  effective 
if  there  L:  no  question  as  to  the  authority  demanding  it,  and  confidence  that  the  collec- 
toiB  will  do  their  part.  There  must  be  real  authority  and  the  public  must  be  treated 
fairly. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  all  branches  of  municipal  refuse  disposal  lies  in  the 
mutual  help  which  can  be  given  by  the  public  and  by  the  dty  officers.  No  cleaning 
department,  however  effident  it  may  be,  can  keep  a  dty  clean  if  it  does  not  receive 
the  intelligent  help  of  the  dtizens.  The  health  department,  the  police,  and  the  dean* 
iog  force  should  work  together  with  mutual  confidence  and  understanding.  In  no 
branch  of  dty  woric  is  cooperation  so  necessary  as  here. 

ConJtraU  and  day  lahor.-^The  collection  and  disposal  of  solid  refuse  are  sometimes 
done  by  contract  and  sometimes  by  a  force  in  the  regular  employ  of  the  munidpality. 
In  many  cases  the  coUections  are  made  by  the  dty  and  the  collected  materials  turned 
over  to  a  private  firm  for  final  disposition.  Carts  and  wagons,  too,  often  of  unsuitable 
form,  are  used  in  either  event;  their  main  faults  are  that  they  are  too  high,  too  heavy, 
and  too  open.  There  is  a  good  field  for  the  employment  of  American  ingenuity  in  the 
perfection  of  carts  and  wagons  for  the  collection  of  solid  refuse. 

Tnction  is  usually  effected  by  horses,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  cheapest  plan, 
except  when  the  veliide  can  be  operated  for  unusually  long  periods  of  time,  or  is 
employed  on  long  hauls,  in  which  event  motors  are  the  more  economical.  The  partic- 
ular t3rpe  of  wagon  or  cart  to  employ  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  material  to  be  car- 
ried and  the  topography  of  the  district.  Whatever  their  design,  the  vehicles  should 
be  large,  low,  covered,  and  tight. 

Carts  have  been  designed  for  household  receptacles  so  as  to  carry  off  the  refuse  in 
the  containers  in  which  it  was  first  put,  empty  receptacles  being  left  in  their  stead. 
There  is  the  objection  to  this  practice  that  it  ia  seldom  feasible  to  thoroughly  deanse 
the  containers,  and  no  one  wants  to  receive  a  receptacle  which  has  previously  been 
used  in  a  house  where  sickness  has  occurred.  Wagons  are  sometimes  provided  with 
•covers  and  a  mechanical  device  for  emptying  the  receptacle  without  causing  the 
dust  and  odors  to  escape.  This  appears  to  be  a  practicable  scheme  and  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  vehicles  generally  require  the  house- 
holder to  employ  a  special  form  of  receptacle.  Perhaps  some  will  r^ard  this  as  au 
advantage,  for  it  does  away  with  the  use  of  such  unsuitable  receptades  as  boxes,  has- 
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keCSy  and  worn  out  cooking  utenaUs,  which,  in  spite  of  conddenble  presBure,  axe  to  be 
found  in  U0e  in  nearly  all  cities,  to  some  extent,  at  the  present  time.  The  standaxd 
receptacle  for  garbage  and  for  mixed  garbage  and  ashes,  in  American  cities  is  a  gal* 
vanized  iron  can  with  a  tight-fitting  cover. 

Collections  should  be  made  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  days  of  collection  should 
be  scrupulously  kept.  The  frequency  of  collection  for  garbage,  when  kept  sepaimte 
from  ashes,  should  be  not  less  than  twice  or  three  times  per  week,  according  to  the 
season  of  year  and  climate.  A  somewhat  longer  period  is  penuissible  when  the  ashes 
and  garbage  are  mixed. 

Fmal  disposition. — ^The  most  conunon  methods  of  final  disposition  for  housdiold 
refuse  aro  dumping,  burning,  and  hog  feeding. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  feeding  of  hogs  with  the  garbage  of  cities  is  widely  prac- 
ticed, it  can  not  be  said  to  be  wholly  satisfactory.  The  idea  of  turning  useless  nwiU  into 
valuable  pork  has  attractions  for  t^e  economist,  but  it  can  not  be  accomplished  cm  a 
large  scale  in  a  way  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  sanitarian,  judging  by  the  efforts  idilck 
have  been  made  so  far.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  undertaken  by  a  Prussian  city,  and 
although  the  scheme  was  carried  out  with  characteristic  German  thorougfaneas,  the 
plan  was  eventually  given  up.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  hogs  healthy  and  their 
quarters  clean.    Hog  feeding  is  less  objectionable  when  practiced  on  a  small  scale. 

Notwithstanding  its  bad  reputation,  the  dumping  of  household  refuse  on  land 
when  properly  carried  on  has  a  great  deal  to  recommend  it.  All  dumping  is  not  bad 
dumping,  by  any  means.  It  may  be  said  to  be  good  or  bad  according  to  the  place 
where  the  material  is  dumped  and  what  is  done  with  the  deposits.  Left  to  itself,  a 
refuse  dump  may  be  one  of  the  most  objectionable  nuisances  to  be  found  in  the  vida- 
ity  of  a  city.  "Pnipeitly  cared  for  it  may  not  be  objectionable  at  all.  Garbage  alone 
can  not,  of  course,  be  suitably  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  but  garbage  and  ashes  in 
mixed  condition  may  be  dumped,  or  ashes  alone,  or  garbage,  ashes,  and  rubbish. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  supi>ose  that  land  whose  level  has  been  raised  by  deposits  of  refuae 
is  a  menace  to  health  or  unsuitable  for  any  use.  There  are  few  cities  of  considerable 
siae  parts  of  which  have  not  been  filled  in  and  built  upon  without  evil  consequences. 
In  some  of  our  great  cities  very  large  tracts  have  been  recovered  in  this  way  and  parks 
have  sometimes  been  made  of  the  districts  so  reclaimed. 

Dumps  should  be  drained  to  start  with  and  leveled  and  covered  with  earth  as  the 
work  of  dumping  progresses.  If  the  process  of  filling  is  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
correct  engineering  and  sanitary  principles,  it  will  not  be  objectionable. 

Garbage  can  be  composted  to  advantage,  a  fact  which  is  much  less  generally  under- 
stood in  America  than  in  Europe.  The  compost  heaps  need  not  be  especially  offensive 
nor  located  where  the  material  is  likely  to  cause  complaint;  the  resulting  material  is 
likely  to  be  of  considerable  value  as  fertilizer.  Unfermented  garbage  is  of  little 
service  as  a  manure. 

Reduction  and  burning. — One  of  the  most  approved  processes  for  the  conversion  ci 
garbage  into  a  useful  commodity  is  known  as  reduction.  Essentially  this  method 
extracts  the  grease  by  means  of  heat  or  gasoline,  leaving  a  by-product  which  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  manure.  There  are  some  laige  plants  which  dispose  of  garbage  by 
reduction;  in  fact,  this  method  seems  less  suited  to  small  cities  and  towns  than  to 
large  places.  Usually  the  works  are  owned  and  ox)erated  by  a  corporation  which  takes 
the  city's  garbage  and  disposes  of  it  for  a  term  of  years  upon  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  by  the  municipality. 

Burning,  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  incineration,  is  generally  r^;arded  as  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  and  most  frequently  applicable  processes  for  the  final 
disposition  of  household  wastes.  It  has  the  advantage,  so  far  as  sanitary  considera- 
tions are  concerned,  that  it  utterly  destroys  whatever  it  deals  with.  Further,  burning 
is  capable  of  dealing  with  garbage,  ashes,  and  rubbish,  so  that,  unlike  reduction,  the 
entire  problem  of  disposing  of  these  three  classes  of  refuse  is  solved  at  one  stroke. 
Finally,  the  heat  produced  by  the  flames  can  be  turned  to  profitable  account  in  the 
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productioii  ol  ateam  and  electric  power  and  li^t.  The  furnaces  which  are  suitable 
for  this  work  may  be  of  a  size  to  accommodate  the  wastes  of  almost  any  municipality. 
For  good  results  they  must  be  skillfully  designed  and  operated.  In  Europe,  particu* 
larly  in  England  and  Germany,  there  are  excellent  examples  of  refuse  destructors,  as 
they  are  properly  termed. 

Utilization  finds  an  encouraging  field  in  the  disposal  of  rubbish,  for  here  are  con^ 
tained  the  metals,  botUes,  pieces  of  cloth,  and  other  materials  which,  when  separated 
from  the  mass  in  which  they  are  cast  away  and  brought  together  in  quantities,  have  a 
market  value.  It  is  feasible  and  often  desirable  for  the  authority  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  disposing  of  rubbish  to  have  it  overhauled  with  the  object  of  recov- 
ering the  salable  ing^ientB.  In  this  direction,  as  in  some  others,  useful  lessons  may 
be  learned  from  the  practices  of  private  scavengers. 

FrivaU  seavenging.—lD.  practically  all  cities  of  the  United  States  there  are  men  who 
make  a  living  by  taking  away  for  disposal  the  wastes  of  butcher  shops,  restaurants^ 
and  the  garbage  and  ashes  of  private  dwellings.  Where  there  is  no  central  scavenging 
loroe  operating  at  the  expense  of  the  dty,  and  this  applies  to  hundreds  of  small  dtisa 
and  villages  in  the  United  States,  the  employment  of  private  scavengers  affords  the 
only  means  which  the  householders  have  for  getting  rid  of  their  solid  refuse.  Bom»- 
times  the  scavengers  operate  under  licenses  issued  by  the  health  authorities;  some- 
times such  permission  is  not  required. 

The  operations  of  private  scavengers  are  various  and  seldom  sanitary,  except  in 
large  cities.  Depending  upon  the  value  of  the  material  which  is  taken  away,  the 
scavenger  either  receives  a  sum  of  money  for  his  services  or  gives  a  smaU  amount* 
The  work  of  collection  is  often  done  badly,  and  the  system  has  many  disadvantages, 
but  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  subject  is  developed  in  some  cases  to  a  surprisingly 
hlgjk  state  of  perfection.  The  garbage  is  usually  fed  to  hog?;  the  ashes  are  dumped; 
the  rubbish  is  overhauled;  and  the  salable  materials  are  carefully  collected  into  piles 
and  stored  until  enough  of  each  class  has  accumulated  to  be  marketed  to  advantage, 
when  it  is  shipped  away. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  insist  upon  more  frequent  coUections  of  solid  house 
reEase,  a  better  disposition  of  it,  and  a  more  centralized  control  of  the  whole  subject. 
The  future  seems  likely  to  see  improvements  in  the  operations  available  for  collection 
and  disposal  in  small  communities  as  well  as  in  laige  ones.  There  is  certain  to  be  a 
better  recognition  of  the  need  of  devoting  intelligent  care  to  the  whole  subject,  and 
in  view  of  the  remarkable  amount  of  attention  which  is  being  given  all  other  branches 
of  sanitary  work,  it  seems  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  the  soUd  refuse  of  municipalities  will  emerge  from  the  n^lected  state  in  which 
it  exists  and  take  its  place  among  other  well  organized  municipal  enterprises. 

Encouragement  for  expecting  improvement  is  found  in  the  popularity  which  haa 
recently  attended  the  periodical  cleaning  up  of  cities  of  all  sizes  in  the  United  States* 
In  these  "clean  ups, "  as  they  axe  called,  special  days  are  set  aside  for  the  thoroiig^ 
cleaning  of  houses,  yards,  shops,  alleys,  and  streets.  They  are  not  intended  to  be 
Bubetitutes  for  the  routine  cleaning  which  is  desirable,  but  are  supplementary  to  it. 
Frizes  are  given  for  the  best  individual  work,  and  school  children  are  enlisted  to  act 
as  inspectors  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  educators.  The  campaigns  carried  on  in 
this  way  have  been  full  of  practical  value,  lor  if  they  have  laid  what  to  some  would 
appear  to  be  unwise  emjdiasis  upon  an  occasional  cleaning  instead  of  upon  the  con* 
tinuous  care  which  a  city  should  have,  they  have  aroused  the  interest  of  many  persons 
who  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to  follow  the  better  course  at  once.  A  thorough 
cleaning  once  a  year  is  better  than  no  cleaning  at  all,  and  in  some  cases,  probably  in 
many,  the  good  banning  has  been  followed  by  sustained  and  productive  efforts. 

Night  soiZ.-— The  removal  of  night  soil  is  genmlly  carried  on  by  a  force  quite  inde- 
pendent of  other  refuse  collecting  agencies.    Sometimes  this  work  is  done  by  a  health 
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depurtment,  but  usually  by  anudl  oontiACton  liceiiBed  by  the  dty  and  operatfaig 
ondar  more  or  len  caieful  regulation.  The  material  is  removed  from  the  priyiee  and 
cesspoolB  either  by  Bhoveling  or  pumping.  Sometimes  the  wwk  is  done  by  soKsalled 
odorless  excavating  apparatus,  if  the  quantity  and  consistency  permit  of  it.  It  is 
customary  to  clean  cesspools  and  privies  when  they  become  so  full  as  to  necessitate 
emptying,  although  some  municipalities  provide  that  they  shall  be  cleaned  out 
peiiodically,  as  once  a  year,  for  example.  In  some  English  cities,  in  France,  and  in 
many  warm  countries  where  the  water  carriage  system  of  sewerage  is  not  used,  special 
receptacles  and  collecting  wagons  axe  employed  and  the  excrement  is  taken  away  at 
frequent  intervals. 

As  generaUy  done  in  the  United  States,  the  removal  of  night  soil  is  costly,  imperfect, 
and  far  from  satisfactory  from  a  sanitary  standpoint.  But  with  careful  supervision  it 
can  be  carried  on  with  relatively  little  objection.  Barrels  and  wagtms  can  be  made 
tight  and  kept  clean,  the  night  soil  can  be  excavated  without  destroying  the  shrubbery 
or  other  property  and  the  material  can  be  finally  disposed  of  by  applying  it  to  land. 
In  the  cleaning  of  over  1,000  privies  under  the  direction  of  the  author  of  this  paper 
there  were  no  complaints  from  property  holders,  no  illness  among  the  workmen  and 
the  material  was  disposed  <rf,  counting  all  expenses  from  the  privy  to  the  field  at 
about  1  cent  per  gallon.  The  material  was  buried  in  shallow  trenches  dug  by  a 
plough  and  at  once  covered. 

The  disposal  of  excrement,  in  such  condition  as  is  likely  to  be  met  with  in  cities 
and  towns  which  are  unprovided  with  sewerage  systems,  is  an  important  field  for 
discussion,  since  the  methods  to  be  followed  apply  practically  to  all  villages  and 
towns  and  to  some  extent  to  most  cities.  Theoretically  the  material  is  hi^y  dan- 
gerous, containing,  as  it  often  does,  the  germs  of  many  infectious  diseases.  Practi- 
cally it  does  not  appear  to  be  so. 

The  disposition  of  night  soil  offers  opportunity  for  the  utilisation  of  the  nitrogen 
and  other  manurial  ingredients  of  feces  which  in  sewage  is  highly  diluted  with  water, 
yet  science  shows  that  its  value  as  a  fertiliser  is  not  so  high  as  many  persons  suppose. 
The  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  some  other  countries  in  hoarding  their 
excrement  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  only  that  these 
people  are  very  thrifty.  Commercial  companies  which  have  been  organised  to  turn 
human  excrement  into  fertilisers  for  the  market  have  never  been  successful  for  long. 

The  trend  of  recent  effort  in  the  disposal  of  excrement  is  toward  better-built  privies 
and  cesspools  and  stricter  board  of  health  control  over  the  subject  and  the  construction 
of  sewerage  systems  wherever  practicable.  It  is  recognised  that  flies  and  other  insects 
must  not  have  access  to  the  material,  and  that  the  danger  that  food  and  drink  may 
become  contaminated  by  it  must  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms.  Properly  managed 
privies  and  cesspools  may,  in  certain  cases,  afford  the  best  means  of  solving  the  excre- 
ment problem.    Sewerage  systems  are  not  always  either  feasible  or  desirable. 

Street  cleaning. — Turning  now  to  the  subject  of  street  cleaning,  another  division 
of  our  general  topic*,  we  find  certain  standard  practices  and  on  the  whole  a  much  better 
stage  of  development.  But  even  here  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  procedure 
in  the  eff(»ts  made  in  different  cities  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  work  to  be  done  in  cleaning  a  pavement 
is  not  always  the  same.  Different  conditions  of  traffic  and  of  pavement  produce 
different  effects.  A  degree  of  cleanness  which  is  suitable  for  one  part  of  a  city  may 
not  be  appropriate  at  all  for  another.  The  best-cared  for  sections  are  usually  those 
which  are  most  difficult  to  keep  clean.  The  most  neglected  parts  of  cities  are  the 
outlying  districts.  These  often  appear  to  be  utterly  forgotten  by  the  street  cleaning 
authorities. 

In  no  case  should  there  be  unsightly  litter,  nor  the  excrement  of  animals,  except 
for  brief  periods  of  time.    Dust  should  be  prevented  as  far  as  it  reasonably  can  be. 
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over,  ooeUy  for  houariiolden  to  lemove  from  tbeir  homei  and  injurious  to  fftbrioi  ud 
other  things. 

The  trend  of  modem  practioe  ie  dirtinctly  towud  the  preventiMi  of  dust,  which 
means  the  cdlectlon  of  this  matorinl  either  in  its  familiar  dry  fonn  or  as  mud,  which  it 
becomes  when  it  is  wet.  The  future  to  judge  by  the  offorts  which  are  now  being  made 
will  witness  more  distinct  improvements  in  this  diiecticm  than  in  any  other.  Machines, 
as  yet  of  doubtful  eflGLdency,  may  be  doTeloped  to  opeiate  on  the  vacuum  principle 
to  pick  up  street  dirt  and  store  it  in  a  suitable  receptade  until  it  can  be  finally  dis- 
posed of. 

Hand  and  mocMns  KHirl.-^here  are  two  general  ways  of  cleaning  streets  which 
demand  comddemtion  here:  hand  and  machine  work.  Handwork  is  the  m<ffe  mobile 
and  efifective  method  and  is  to  be  preferred  where  the  pavement  is  poor  or  the  work 
difficult  for  other  reasons  or  the  best  results  are  desired.  Machine  work  is  to  be  pre- 
fened  on  the  score  of  economy  and  speed. 

Under  handwork  is  to  be  mentioned  the  prompt  picking  up  of  litter,  including 
papers,  fruit  skins,  and  horse  droppings,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  pavement, 
would  invite  to  a  further  dirtyii^  of  the  street  and  would  become  ground  up  and  so 
made  more  difficult  to  remove.  The  labor  of  this  sort  which  is  entailed  in  most 
American  cities  is  very  large — it  is  unnecessarily  large.  A  great  deal  of  the  dirt  in 
our  city  streets  can  and  should  be  prevented  by  the  police  enforcements  of  suitable 
ordinances.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  throw  papers,  house  sweepingi,  ashes,  or 
other  refuse  into  the  streets.  It  is  forbidden  in  German  cities  and  it  should  be  equally 
unlawful  elsewhere. 

With  the  best  of  care  some  littering  is  unavoidable  and  this  best  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  what  is  known  as  the  orderly,  or  patrol,  or  block  sytem.  In  this  system  men 
or  boys  are  required  to  patrol  certain  districts  and  pick  up  the  large  articles  of  refuse 
and  place  them  in  suitable  receptacles  for  final  removal  and  disposition.  In  the 
United  States  the  receptacles  are  generally  jute  or  canvas  bags  conveniently  hung 
on  two-wheeled  hand  carts,  or  barrel-shaped  cans  carried  in  a  similar  vehicle.  When 
a  receptacle  is  full  it  is  exchanged  for  an  empty  one,  the  full  receptacle  being  tem* 
porarily  placed  where  it  can  be  seen  and  piclrod  up  by  men  with  carts  especially 
assigned  to  that  duty.  A  weak  point  in  this  system  is  the  tempomry  storage. 
The  receptacle  may  be  left  too  long  and  in  too  oonq[>icuous  a  place.  Sometimes 
the  material  is  not  contained  in  a  receptacle,  but  is  simply  piled  up  near  the  gutter; 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  very  likely  to  get  scattered  about  by  passing  vehicles 
and  by  winds. 

Swmping.-^Thm  proper  function  of  sweeping  ii  to  clean  pavements  of  the  finely 
ground  dirt,  miiich  is  dust  when  dry  and  mud  when  wet.  It  may  be  removed  in  eithi^ 
condition,  but  from  the  sanitary  standpoint  it  should  never  be  dealt  with  by  a  process 
which  raises  the  dust  into  the  air.  Brooms  of  spedal  design  and  of  standard  form  are 
are  usually  employed,  irrespective  of  the  kind  of  pavement  or  the  duuacter  or  amount 
of  dirt  to  be  removed  from  it.    There  is  room  for  considerable  improvement  here. 

To  prevent  the  raising  of  dust  when  sweeping,  it  is  often  customary  to  aprinkle  the 
pavements;  this  is  usually  done  by  means  of  a  horse-drawn  watering  cart.  Good 
judgment  ii  required  in  order  to  a|^y  the  rig^t  amount  of  water,  for  if  too  little  is 
used  the  material  is  not  sufficiently  moistened  and  some  of  the  dust  rises  into  the 
atmosphere;  and  if  too  much  is  employed,  the  material  is  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
plaster  which  the  broom  smears  over  the  payment.  At  best,  hand  sweeping  is  expen- 
sive, for  the  labor  is  arduous  and  the  area  which  a  workman  can  properly  care  for  is 
relatively  small. 

The  material  which  is  swept  up  vb  commonly  stored  on  the  pavement  in  piles  until 
it  can  be  removed  to  the  place  of  final  dispossl  in  carts.  This  practice  is  apparently 
unavoidable.  It  is  least  objectionable  when  the  dirt  is  collected  promptly.  When 
6848&-17— vol.  X IB 
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the  piles  are  allowed  to  remam  long,  a  oonaideTBMe  amount  of  the  dirt  may  become 
scattered  upon  the  pavements  again  by  the  wind  and  movements  <tf  vehicles. 

A  substitute  for  hand  sweeping  lies  in  the  use  of  the  revolving  broom  attached  to  a 
suitable  frame  and  drawn  by  one  or  more  horses.  If  any  cities  use  the  hone  broom 
and  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  standard  piece  of  apparatus .  It  should  always  be  preceded 
by  a  sprinkling  wagon  when  the  material  to  be  removed  is  not  already  damp.  It 
could  be  used  to  great  advantage  during  and  immediately  after  rain,  but  it  seldom 
makes  its  appearance  under  such  circumstances.  In  srane  cities  where  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done,  hoise  bro(»ns  travel  in  gangs,  the  broom  being  so  adjusted 
as  to  throw  the  dirt  to  one  side,  each  Imwrn  taking  it  up  where  the  other  left  it  and 
carrying  it  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  street,  until  it  reaches  the  gutter. 
Here  the  dirt  is  shoveled  into  piles  to  be  collected  into  carts  for  final  diq[X)eiti<«i. 

Flushing, — The  most  recent  advance  in  street  cleaning  lies  in  the  use  of  a  stream 
of  water  to  cleanse  the  pavements.  The  object  is  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  clean- 
ness than  is  possible  with  broom  work.  This  method  is  commonly  called  flushing, 
but  it  is  not  merely  flushing.  When  properly  done,  the  stream  sweeps  as  well  as 
flushes  the  material  away.  Before  the  water  is  applied,  the  material  to  be  removed 
should  be  thoroughly  lubricated  to  remove  its  adhesiveness  toward  the  pavement. 
This  is  best  done  by  means  of  sprinkling  wagons  which  thoroughly  wet  the  pavements 
before  the  water  is  used  to  carry  the  material  to  the  gutters. 

Street  flushing  is  sometimes  done  by  means  of  a  fire  hose  and  sometimes  with 
wagons  which  carry  a  supply  of  water  and  direct  it  downward  under  pressure  upon  the 
pavements.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  either 
method,  but  where  the  pavements  are  irregular,  very  dirty  or  the  flmalleet  quantity 
of  water  must  be  used  or  the  deaneet  results  obtained,  no  automatic  apparatus  can 
take  the  place  of  intelligent  and  experienced  hand  workers. 

It  is  often  feasible  and  desirable  to  scrub  or  scrape  the  pavements  with  brooms 
or  rubber  squegees.  These  tools  may  be  used  in  the  hand  or  operated  mechanically. 
An  automatic  scraper  which  is  equipped  with  rubber  placed  spirally  upon  a  hori- 
zontal drum  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  serviceable  pieces  of  equipment  for 
this  service.    like  flushing,  it  was  first  used  extensively  in  Europe. 

it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  in  selecting  the  method  to  employ  in 
any  case,  the  choice  should  depend  not  alone  upon  the  results  which  are  obtainable 
elsewhere,  but  under  the  particular  conditions  with  which  one  has  to  deal.  Before 
any  system  of  water  cleansing  or  sweeping  is  decided  on  as  the  best  for  any  case,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  consider  it  in  all  its  local  aqMCts.  Experiments  and  tests  of  appli- 
ances and  methods  may  be  exceedii^y  helpful. 

Combinations  of  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  sweeping,  sprinkling,  picking 
up  dust  and  carting  it  aWay,  and  very  large  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  built  to 
clean  streets  on  the  vacuum  principle.  There  ate  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
successful  machines  of  these  types  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  all  been 
overcome.  One  of  the  main  obstacles  is  the  irregularity  in  the  surface  of  the  pave- 
ment, another  is  the  variety  in  the  consistency  of  the  dirt  to  be  removed.  In  time, 
perhaps,  such  automatic  apparatus  will  largely  supersede  hand  work,  but  that  time 
has  not  yet  arrived,  except  in  some  cities  where  the  conditions  are  decidedly  favorable. 

Final  ditpontion  of  Hreet  dirt,^AB  to  the  diq[X)eition  which  can  be  made  of  street 
dirt,  it  is  well  to  consider  that  the  main  object  should  be  to  get  rid  (rf  the  material 
in  a  sanitary  way,  and  attempts  to  extract  the  manurial  values  present  should  be  a 
secondary  consideration. 

The  manurial  value  of  street  sweepings  is  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  material  did 
not  lie  our  in  the  wet  and  air  and  become  mixed  with  useless  dust.  The  fresh  hoBse 
droppings  have  the  most  value,  and  it  is  often  more  economical  not  to  attempt  to  use 
them  than  to  gather  them  with  the  idea  of  putting  them  to  practical  use.  When 
horse  dropi»ings  are  odlected  promptly  and  removed,  the  pavements  are  to  that 
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extent  jHfotected  from  objecti<»iable  littering,  but  this  work  should  be  done  for  the 
flake  of  deannesB,  rather  than  for  profit.  Sometimes  street  sweepings  are  placed  in 
piles  and  aUowed  to  ferment  like  compost.  This  is  an  admirable  procedure  when 
the  opportunities  are  favorable  to  it,  but  the  resulting  compound  is  not  of  much  value. 

8no*D. — The  removal  of  snow  is  one  of  the  most  costly  and  unsatisfactory  branches 
of  street  cleaning  for  the  reason  that  the  amount  of  w<»rk  involved,  if  laige  areas  of 
pavement  are  cleared,  Lb  very  large  and  its  occurrence  uncertain  and  irregular.  Most 
dties  do  little  to  clear  away  snow  except  upon  the  main  highways,  and  there  are 
few,  indeed,  where  even  this  result  is  accomplished  to  the  general  satisfoction.  For 
the  most  pirt  cities  allow  the  snow  to  lie  upon  the  pavements  until  warmer  weather 
occurs,  when  the  compacted  mass  is  picked  and  broken  and  the  natural  melting 
facilitated. 

Like  the  disposal  of  refuse  generally,  the  removal  of  snow  involves  three  processes: 
1,  Collection;  2,  carting;  and  3,  final  disposition.  For  collection  the  main  reliance 
IB  hand  labor,  shovels,  and  sometimes  when  the  snow  is  compact  and  frozen,  picks 
being  the  tools  most  often  employed. 

It  is  customary  to  shovel  the  snow  into  piles  located  at  convenient  distances  apart 
at  the  center  or  sides  of  the  carriageways.  Oarts  and  wagons  of  the  largest  capacity 
available  are  then  driven  alongside  and  the  snow  is  shoveled  into  them.  The  outs 
are  hauled  to  dumping  places  which  should  be  as  accessible  as  possible,  rivers,  parks, 
and  empty  lots  often  being  utilized. 

Recent  improvements  in  snow  removal  have  been  made  by  the  employment  of 
plows  to  assist  in  the  collection  and  in  the  use  of  sewera  as  the  place  of  final  disposi- 
tion. It  has  been  found  that  large  sewers  are  capable  of  carrying  off  a  great  dcAl  of 
snow  without  injury  to  them,  provided  little  else  than  snow  is  put  into  them.  Fol* 
lowing  European  custom,  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  perfecting  the  oigani* 
aation  necessaxy  to  handle  the  snow.  The  largest  item  of  expense  being  in  the  labor 
employed,  and  this  labor  being  necessarily  of  the  poorest  sort,  an  improvement  in 
the  organization  of  the  directing  force  of  permanent  employees  which  helps  to  direct 
the  auxiliary  laborers,  makes  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

In  future  the  work  of  removing  snow  is  likely  to  see  considerable  improvement  in 
the  organization  of  the  workers,  in  the  use  of  the  sewers  and  in  the  apparatus  designed 
to  supplement  the  large  amount  of  hand  labor  which  must  always  be  the  chief  reliance. 
The  use  of  salt  to  melt  the  snow  and  the  employment  of  streams  of  flushing  water  to 
carry  the  snow  into  the  gutters  and  sewers  appear  to  offer  some  promise  in  those 
situations  wherein  the  cold  is  not  excessive  and  the  water  is  available  at  no  great 
expense. 

n.  SBWAOB  DISPOSAL. 

According  to  statistical  information,  it  appears  that  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  provided  with  sewers,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  but  have  no  means  of  getting 
rid  of  their  sewage,  except  by  discharging  it  into  a  natural  body  of  water  in  the  vicinity. 
As  sewers  first  came  into  use  for  the  means  which  they  afforded  for  carrying  away 
rain  water  from  the  streets,  so  they  are  likely  to  be  built  in  the  small  and  growing 
municipality  for  the  same  purpose  to-day.  There  is,  perhaps,  little  objection  to  be 
raised  against  the  dischaige  of  surface  water  to  the  rivers,  but  when  house  sewage  and 
the  drainage  of  factories  are  added,  grave  consequences  may,  and  often  do,  follow. 
These  consequences  are  of  two  general  kinds — danger  of  disease  and  risk  of  nuisance* 
The  nuisance  may  be  an  offense  to  the  sense  of  sight  or  smell.  The  danger  of  disease 
is  usually  through  the  pollution  of  drinking  water;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  nuisance  may  have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  health,  so  that  the  line  separating  the 
two  clases  of  objectionable  consequences  just  drawn,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  very 
sharp  one. 

Extent  of  treatment  required, — Many  sanitarians  have  contended  that  the  proper 
function  of  sewage  disposal  works  was  to  prevent  nuisance  only,  and  that  the  proper 
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way  to  protect  a  community  from  polluted  riven  and  other  natoial  bodies  U  wmler, 
was  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  unpurified  water  for  drinkiiig  purposes.  Their  contention 
has  been  that  the  streams  were  natural  sewers  and  should  be  utilised  as  such;  that  it 
was  cheaper  to  purify  the  drinking  water  supplies  than  to  keep  all  natural  bodies  of 
water  dean  enough  for  domestic  uses  without  purification.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  only  practicable  way  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  rivers  and  lakes  for 
sewage  disposal  and  water  supply  is  to  let  the  sewage  into  them  and  regard  all  water 
obtained  from  suHace  sources  as  polluted  and  requiring  to  be  filtered  or  otherwise 
rendered  suitably  pure. 

This  is  the  status  of  the  subject  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

Sewage  should  be  dischaiged  only  in  such  quantity  and  in  such  places  as  will  not 
produce  a  nuisance  and  add  unreasonably  to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  purifying  the 
water  for  such  purposes  as  it  may  be  required  to  serve.  Nearly  all  drinking  water 
supplies,  unless  from  underground  sources,  must  be  regarded  as  probably  unsafe  unless 
artificially  purified.  This  point  of  view  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering  the 
methods  which  are  available  for  the  treatment  of  sewage.  By  treatment  is  meant 
partial  purification. 

Exhaustive  experiments  as  well  as  experience  in  Europe  and  America  have  yielded 
a  great  deal  of  information  concerning  the  methods  which  can  be  successfully  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  sewage  of  its  offensive  ingredients,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  marked  progress  will  continue  to  ])e  made  in  this  important  field  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Objects  v^ich  can  be  accomplished. — ^Few  sanitary  subjects  are  so  complicated  or 
require  so  varied  a  knowledge  of  science  for  their  mastery  as  sewage  disposal;  but 
once  the  principles  of  the  art  are  understood,  it  will  be  possible  to  ptoceed  with  am- 
siderable  confidence  to  the  construction  <rf  the  necessary  works.  The  most  successful 
works  are  those  in  which  the  proper  principles  are  best  applied  to  the  local  conditions; 
no  sii^e  process  of  sewage  disposal  exists  which  is  capable  of  dealing  satisfactcnrily 
with  all  cases.  Sewage  varies  in  composition  and  is  not  of  the  same  volume  or  quality 
in  different  cities  or  different  sewers  in  one  city,  or  at  different  times  of  day  in  a 
given  sewer.  The  state  of  the  weather,  the  season  of  the  year,  the  character  of  the 
district  with  respect  to  residence  and  business  occupancy,  the  nationality  and  habits 
of  the  population  and  other  conditions  all  afifect  the  quality  and  quantity  produced. 
Standard  methods  of  treatment  exist,  but  they  apply  only  to  standard  conditions. 
The  success  of  a  system  of  sewage  treatment  depends  upon  the  completeness  with 
which  it  is  suited  to  the  particular  situation  to  be  dealt  with.  To  many  ponons  the 
repetition  of  this  fact  may  seem  unnecessary,  and  yet  it  is  to  its  continual  negfect 
that  most  of  the  failures  in  the  works  which  have  been  built  are  attributable. 

The  best  methods  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  have  for  their  immediate  objects  the 
removal  of  the  grit  and  other  relatively  large  and  solid  matters,  the  destruction  or 
abstraction  of  the  very  finely  divided  colloidal  and  other  semisolid  substances,  and 
the  oxidation  of  the  remaining  liquids. 

The  processes  may  be  said  to  be  mechanical  and  biological  and  chemical,  according 
to  the  principles  upon  which  they  operate.  The  mechanical  methods  aim  to  remove 
the  rehitively  large  solids  and  some  of  the  colloids.  The  biological  undertake  to 
destroy  the  peculiar  molecular  structure  of  the  colloids  which  are  not  removed  mechan- 
ically and  to  carry  on  the  oxidizing  processes.  The  chemical  procedures  aid  the 
mechanical  and  biological  effects  and  sterilize  the  sewage  when  that  extreme  measure 
is  attempted.  No  one  of  these  processes  is  capable  of  adequately  treating  a  sewage 
except  where  a  partial  and  imperfect  effect  is  desired.  It  is  usual  to  employ  two  or 
more,  each  to  do  a  certain  share  toward  the  general  result  desired. 

MECHANICAL  PROCESSES. 

a.  Screens  and  grit  chambers, — Mechanical  methods  include  grit  chamberB,  which 
are  essentially  enlaigements  of  the  sewer  as  it  enters  the  disposal  plant.    As  the 
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sewage  flows  into  the  diamber  the  velocity  of  the  ciimnt  is  retarded  and  this  slowing 
causes  the  solid  matten  to  settle  out.  Facilities  axe  provided  in  the  form,  often,  of 
dredging  machinery,  for  removing  the  grit  from  the  bottom. 

In  connection  with  the  grit  basins,  there  are  generally  coarse  screens  composed  of 
heavy  bars  placed  an  inch  or  more  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  large  floating 
sobsUmcea. 

Fine  screens  are  sometimes  used  to  take  out  of  the  sewage  the  solid  matters  which 
are  not  heavy  enough  to  sink  readily  in  the  grit  chambers.  If  not  removed,  these 
solids  become  more  and  more  comminuted  and  add  materially  to  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  more  reflned  proceaMS  of  treatment  can  be  carried  on.  The  fineness  of 
these  screens  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  are  constructed,  are  among  the 
most  recent  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  whole  art  of  sewage  treatment. 
The  best  screens  ate  so  constructed  as  to  present  always  a  free  and  clean  surface  to 
the  sewage  stream.  This  result  is  accompUshed  by  means  of  machinery  which  car- 
ries the  screening  surface  sloidy  up  out  of  the  sewage  and  there  cleanses  it  before 
the  screen  automatically  revolves  back  for  a  new  load  of  solid  mattos. 

Fine  screens  have  reached  their  highest  development  in  Germany.  England, 
iHiich  leads  the  worid  in  nearly  all  other  branches  of  sewage  treatment,  possesses  but 
few  examples  of  fine  screens.  The  Grermany  screens  are  standard  for  Germany ;  nearly 
every  laige  city  is  provided  with  them  in  some  form.  The  forms  are  various;  it  is 
possible  to  find  one  to  suit  almost  any  requirement.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  which 
is  the  best  for  the  particulariy  casein  hand,  and  just  what  to  expect  of  it  under  Ameri- 
can conditions.  Again,  bcsBg  of  complicated  construction,  it  would  seem  necessary  to 
onploy  a  coneidenble  amount  of  skill  to  operate  one  successfully.  But  this  objec- 
tion is  ratiier  a  general  one  and  can  not  be  escaped  in  sewage  disposal.  No  process 
is  capable  ot  good  work  without  good  attention. 

Between  the  complicated  fine  screens  of  the  Germans  and  the  common  bar  screens 
which  axe  a  neceasary  feature  of  all  works  lies  a  large  variety  of  screens  of  varying 
degrees  of  efficiency.  Their  function  is  to  collect  such  relatively  laige  substances 
as  leaves,  matches,  cloths,  paper  refuse,  and  whatever  else  will  gather  upon  them. 
Screens  of  these  kinds  are  often  employed  and  are  generally  inefficient,  being  poorly 
provided  with  cleaning  arrangements  and  too  coarse  to  gather  much  material. 

The  screenings  are  disposed  of  in  different  ways,  according  to  their  amount,  and  the 
natural  i^tude  of  the  people  to  turn  such  material  to  account.  In  Germany  the 
screenings  are  often  used  as  manure,  sometimes  they  are  burnt.  In  all  cases  they 
are  exceedingly  offensive,  and  should  not  be  stored  or  handled  any  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

6.  Settling  (ottYU.— Settling  basins  are  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  they 
are  one  of  the  most  frequently  met  with  devices  used  for  the  treatment  of  sewage. 
They  are  of  various  types  and  perform  various  functions,  although  their  chief  useful- 
ness has,  until  recently,  been  considered  to  lie  in  the  removal  of  solids  which  will 
subside  if  given  a  chance  to  do  so. 

In  its  simplest  form  a  settling  basin  is  a  tank  of  such  size  as  to  pennit  the  sewage 
to  flow  slowly  through  it  in  about  three  or  four  hours.  The  bottom  slopes  gradually 
toward  a  large  outlet  pipe  which  is  used  when  the  solid  matters  are  cleaned  out.  An 
inlet  and  an  outlet  for  the  sewage  are  provided  at  opposite  ends  of  the  tanks  near  the 
surfekce  of  the  liquid.  The  solids  are  deporited  as  the  pewage  flows  through  the  basin 
or  JB  allowed  to  stand  quiescent  in  it,  according  to  the  method  by  which  the  opention 
is  conducted.  Sometimes  chemicals,  such,  for  example,  as  lime  and  iron,  are  applied 
to  the  sewage  to  increase  and  hasten  the  settlement;  this  method  is  termed  chemical 
I^edpitation.    It  is  not  so  much  used  now  as  formerly. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  settling  basin  just  described  until  its  original 
functions,  as  well  as  its  appearance,  to-day  are  scarcely  recognizable.  Among  the 
most  interesting  and  important  of  these  changes  were  those  which  were  brought  about 
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by  the  discovery  that  if  sewage  was  kept  in  a  settling  tank  for  a  period  of  eight  houiB 
ix  more  it  would  putrefy  and  much  of  the  solid  matten  which  gathered  upon  the 
bottom  would  become  liquid,  thereby  lessening  the  frequency  with  which  the  tank 
would  have  to  be  emptied  of  its  sewage  and  the  accumulations  at  the  bottom  removed. 
This  new  process  was  thought  capable  of  affording  a  nearly  complete  solution  of  the 
sewage  problem,  for  it  promised  to  do  away  with  the  troublesome  question  of  disposing 
of  the  settlings.  A  settling  basin  operating  upon  the  principle  just  indicated  was 
called  a  septic  tank.  At  first  the  limitations  of  the  septic  tank  were  not  recognized. 
To-day  it  is  probable  that  no  engineer  would  build  a  septic  tank  for  large  works,  even 
in  connection  with  other  devices,  except  under  unusual  circumstances. 

The  latest  development  in  settling  basins  is  the  Emscher  tank,  the  inventicm  of 
Karl  Imhof ,  of  the  Emscher  drainage  district  of  Germany.  The  Imhof  tank  possesses 
two  notable  features:  First,  great  depth  and  a  pointed  bottom,  which  causes  the 
depositing  solids  to  settle  toward  an  outlet  pipe,  from  which  they  can  be  withdrawn 
without  emptying  the  tank  of  its  sewage.  Second,  a  trap  through  which  the  solids 
settle  to  a  bottom  compartment  and  from  which  they  can  not  escape  to  the  flowing 
sewage  above.  The  sewage  passes  through  the  tank  too  rapidly  to  become  foul,  as  it 
does  in  the  old  septic  tank,  but  the  solids  imprisoned  in  the  trap  remain  long  enough 
to  undergo  a  complete  fermentation  with  a  result  which  is  truly  remarkable.  Whereas 
the  accumulations  at  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  settling  tank  consist  of  a  very  watery 
mud  which  can  be  dried  only  with  great  difficulty,  the  material  drawn  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  Imhot  tank  quickly  parts  with  its  water  on  standing.  It  can  then  be  burnt 
or  used  for  filling  low  lying  land.  Immense  volumes  of  inoffensive  gas  are  produced 
in  the  process,  and  the  solids  taken  out  are  relatively  small  in  volume  and  practically 
inodorous.  Hundreds  of  new  tanks  have  been  built  on  this  principle  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  many  sewage  works  formerly  employing  plain  sedimentation  or  septic 
tanks  have  been  constructed  on  the  Imhof  principle. 

ProoMSM  of  oxidaticn.— When  sewage  has  been  deprived  of  its  settleable  solids  by 
sedimentation  of  some  kind  or  the  solid  matters  have  been  removed  as  far  as  possible 
by  screening,  it  is  still  capable  of  producing  offensive  odors  in  rivers  and  other  natural 
bodies  of  water  unless  the  diluting  power  of  the  latter  is  large,  and  for  this  reason  some 
further  process  of  treatment  frequenftly  becomes  necessary.  The  odors  are  due  to 
putrefaction,  <»r,  in  other  words,  bacterial  fermentation  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 
Exi>erience  has  shown  that  in  the  presence  of  a  im>per.  supply  of  oxygen,  objection* 
able  odors  will  not  be  produced.  The  organic  matters  wldch  are  a  characteristic  of 
sewage  become  oxidized  and  so  converted  into  mineral  compounds  which  are  inoffen- 
sive and  incapable  of  becoming  so. 

It  has  been  found  practicable  to  cause  the  oxidizing  changes  to  take  place  in  arti- 
ficially prepared  beds  of  broken  stone  or  other  soUd  media  through  which  the  sewage  • 
is  allowed  to  pass  very  slowly  with  an  abundant  supply  of  atmospheric  air.  Some- 
times the  beds  are  contained  in  water-tight  basins  and  the  sewage  is  allowed  to  flow 
into  them,  remain  in  contact  ynth  the  stone  for  a  period  of  two  hours  or  so,  and  then 
drawn  off;  in  this  case  the  device  is  called  a  contact  bed.  More  often  the  beds  are 
built  upon  an  impervious  floor  without  containing  sides.  The  sewage  is  sprinkled 
over  the  top  of  the  stones  and  allowed  to  drain  slowly  through  to  tlie  bottom;  in  this 
case  the  beds  are  known  as  sprinkling  filters  or  percolating  filters.  Both  contact  beds 
and  sprinkling  filters  are  capable  of  doing  excellent  work,  but  the  lattOT  are  by  far 
the  more  effective  for  a  given  amount  of  land.  Large  works  on  each  principle  exist 
and  have  proved  effective  even  in  cold  climates. 

The  oxidation,  like  the  putrefaction  of  sewage,  is  brought  about  by  the  activities 
of  special  types  of  bacteria,  aud  it  is  by  providing  tJie  suitable  conditions  for  their  life 
processe.<3  that  the  desired  results  are  secured.  When  suitable  conditions  for  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  bacterial  action  desired  are  not  provided,  the  whole  process  fails. 
Thus,  oxidizing  beds  are  able  to  take  care  of  a  definite  amount  of  sewage  stuff  per  acre 
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and  will  handle  no  more.    If  more  be  added,  or  the  sui^ply  of  atmoephenc  oxygen  be 
diminished,  the  bed  becomes  sick  and  the  improvement  in  the  sewage  stops. 

The  latest  advance  in  sewage-disposal  practice  has  been  accomplished  by  doing 
away  with  the  stone  beds  and  giving  the  oxidising  bacteria  their  proper  supply  of 
oxygen  directly  by  pumping  air  through  the  sewage.  This  process  can  apparently, 
be  carried  on  in  tanks  like  the  old-fashioned  settling  tanks,  if  necesnry.  Experi* 
ments  made  at  the  famous*  sewage  testing  station  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Manchester,  England,  and  elsewhere,  give  promise  of  a  substantial  advance  in 
the  efficiency,  reliability,  and  economy  with  which  sewage  can  be  treated  in  this 
general  way. 

UtiUzation  of  the  Tnanurial  vahu  of  sewage, — ^There  was  a  tame  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  manurial  value  of  sewage  should  serve  as  an  incentive  for  the  employment  of 
this  kind  of  municipal  waste  as  fertiliser.  Economists  solemnly  warned  the  public 
that  millions  of  tons  of  nitrogen  were  being  wantonly  thrown  into  the  watercourses 
iHien  the  world's  supply  of  guano  was  showing  signs  of  depletion.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  heedless  pursuit  of  this  policy  was  certain  to  result  disastrously  in  course  of 
time.    The  sewage  should  be  returned  to  the  soil. 

Under  mistaken  ideas  of  conservancy  attempts  were  made  to  apply  sewage  to  agri- 
culture, and  these  efforts  were  persiBted  in  in  England  until  the  subject  was  thoroug^y 
tried  out.  There  are  now  some  large  farms  using  sewage,  not  only  in  England,  but  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  But  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  city 
which  would  not  willingly  give  up  its  sewage  fanns  tor  more  modem  and  intensive 
methods  of  disposal  if  it  could  do  so  without  sacrifkdi^  the  money  which  is  invested 
in  the  existing  works.  Sewage  fuming  afifords  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  sewage  pro- 
viding the  climate,  soil,  and  agricultural  conditions  are  favorable;  but  it  can  rarely  be 
recommended  unless  the  water,  aside  from  the  manurial  ingredients,  is  needed  for  the 
crops. 

Such  fertilising  value  as  sewage  contains  is  difficult  to  turn  to  practical  account.  For 
one  thing,  the  useful  materials  are  too  highly  diluted;  sewage,  as  ordinarily  produced 
by  the  cities  of  the  United  States,  is  about  998  parts  water  to  but  two  parts  of  solids, 
and  of  these  two  parts,  only  one-half  is  organic  matter.  Ordinarily,  land  does  not 
require,  nor  can  it  take,  a  great  deal  of  water  at  all  times,  and  yet  the  sewage  must  be 
gotten  lid  of  at  times  of  rain  and  frost  and  in  the  unproductive  period.  Furthermore, 
it  has  been  abundantly  Aown  by  competent  agricultural  chemists,  that  such  fertilising 
values  as  are  present  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  in  available  form  for  plant  food. 

The  most  promising  way  in  which  sewage  matters  can  be  utilised  for  the  manuring 
of  crops  is  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder  produced  from  the  sludge  of  settling  basins. 
Filter  presses  and  other  drying  apparatus  can  be  employed  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  but 
the  undertaking  is  expensive.  Some  fertiliser  is  made  in  this  way ;  the  amount  is  not 
large.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  cost  too  much  to  separate  the  useful  materials 
from  the  water.  The  subject,  in  spite  of  the  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  it  for 
more  than  a  generation,  still  lacks  practical  development. 

Sludge. — In  most  sewage-disposal  works  a  great  deal  of  mud  or  sludge,  as  it  is  called, 
Is  produced,  and  the  final  disposition  of  this  material  offers  many  difficulties.  Some 
cities  carry  it  to  sea  and  dump  It  from  steam  vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose; 
others  discharge  it  into  lagoons  where  it  lies,  an  unsightly  and  malodorous  mass,  for 
long  periods  of  time  until  the  forces  of  nature  eventually  consume  it.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  insanitary  conditions  which  sewage  produces  when  dischaiged  upon  land,  it 
is  often  ploughed  into  the  soil.  In  Grermany  centrifugal  machines  are  used  to  express 
a  part  of  the  moisture,  after  which  the  sludge  is  further  dried  by  heat  and  burned. 
There  are  plants  in  England  and  America  where  the  material  is  passed  through  filter 
presses  and  then  dumped  upon  low-lying  land. 

Recently  it  has  been  found  that  sludge  will  ferment,  if  kept  stirred  up  and  mixed  in 
certain  ways  with  fresh  and  stale  material,  and  after  this  change  takes  place  the  water 
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willMaaydninawmy.   Thi8i8theMcrotoffli«Iiiilioltaiik---4lieIHck«>na^ 
■lodge  procoawa  and  other  methodi  more  or  leas  reeemble  theoi. 

In  aome  caaes  where  the  aewage  ia  particulariy  rich  in  naeful  ingredienta,  apedal 
l^oecaaM  are  employed  to  recover  the  uaef ul  mateiiala.  Hum,  gveaae  can  profitmblj 
be  lecorered  in  certain  caaea.  We  are  here  appraaduQg  the  field  of  the  indnalrial 
diemiat.  Oorporationa  which  think  that  their  waatea  contain  valuable  aubatancea 
which  it  ia  shrewd  biiaineaa  policy  to  recover,  are  often  oompelied  to  employ  chemical 
ability  to  wotk  out  the  beat  ayatem  of  utilisation. 

VariouB  tnulee  produce  peculiariy  offenaive  liquid  diachaigea,  aa,  for  example,  gaa 
making,  paper  making,  leather  tanning,  wool  acouring,  and  brewing.  Much  eKperienca 
haa  been  gained,  particularly  in  England,  in  utiHaiug  induatrial  waatea,  or  at  least,  in 
lidding  them  of  their  ofifenaive  chaiacter,  and  the  atepa  idiich  ahoold  be  taken  in  dia- 
poong  of  them  are  atill  the  aubject  of  ccmtinuoua  atudy.  Speaking  bnadiy ,  the  und«ap> 
ly^  piinciplea  for  the  diapoaal  of  trade  waatea  are  much  like  thoee  ndiich  have  been 
deaeiibed  in  thia  paper  for  the  diapoaal  of  municipal  waatea.  Screening,  filtering,  aet» 
lling,  precipitating  by  meana  of  diemicala,  biological  treatment,  applicatum  to  land, 
filter  preaaing,  dumping,  burning,  and  diachaige  into  natural  bodiea  of  water  are  all 
practiced. 

LUeratwre.-^The  literature  of  the  aubject  of  waate  diapoaal  ia  laige  and  acatterad 
through  the  textbooka  and  joumala  of  various  aciencea  and  profoaaiinna.  There  ia  no 
oompfehenaive  work  which  deala  adequately  with  all  bnuichea  of  the  aobject.  The 
lieheat  literature  ia  that  of  aewage  diapoaal;  the  poorest  is  that  idiich  rsktes  to  the 
aoUd  wastes.  Bngland  and  Germany  have  been  the  greateat  contribnton,  althoai^ 
America  ia  conceded  to  have  produced  much  of  incakulable  value. 

A  feature  of  American  effort  haa  been  the  making  of  exhauative  inveatigataons  and 
the  publication  of  coneapondingly  ekbotate  reporta  conoeniing  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  particular  cities.  Of  apedal  intereat  are  the  reports  which  deal  with  the 
sewage  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Phikdelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Worcester,  Columbus. 
Milwaukee,  Pittabui)^,  Qfoveraville,  and  Cleveland.  The  rosoarches  of  the  I*wrenoe 
Experiment  Statkm  of  the  Maaaachuaetta  State  Board  ef  Health  into  the  diapoaal  <tf 
aewage  and  the  purification  of  water  are  daaaic. 

In  England  the  reporta  of  the  Royal  Comnuaaion  <m  Sewage  Disposal,  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  1808  and  continued  until  1916,  earily  overshadow  all  other  work  of  thia 
chamcter  in  the  scope  and  practical  aapects  of  the  aubjecta  dealt  with.  Many  English 
dtiea  have  also  iaaued  reporta  of  the  utnuMt  value  with  reapect  to  their  aewage  diapoaal 
problema;  aa,  for  example,  Londcm,  Birmingjbam,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Saltod, 
and  Bradfotd.  The  reporta  of  the  En^jiah  riven  boards  are  intereating  and  instruct 
tive.  The  repeats  of  the  Rivera  Pollution  Commianon,  the  Health  of  Towna  Commis- 
don,  and  similar  bodiea  are  regarded  aa  having  laid  the  foundation  for  much  <^  the  best 
wort:  which  has  been  done  in  all  countries  in  the  disposal  of  aewage.  In  C^ermany  the 
reporta  of  the  Imperial  Sewage  and  Water  Testing  Station,  whose  headquarten  are  in 
Berlin,  and  the  reporta  of  the  dtiea  of  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Dieaden,  Cofogne, 
and  many  amaller  phK»a  are  among  the  most  uaeful  by  way  of  reference. 

With  regard  to  the  diapoaal  of  aolid  waatea,  interating  information  may  be  found  in 
reporta  iaaued  by  the  citiea  of  Boaton,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Baltimore, 
Milwaukee,  and  Cleveland. 

The  periodical  literature  la  far  too  laige  to  mention  in  detaiL  The  student  should 
consult  the  proceedinga  of  engineering  sodetiea  and  chemical  asaodatians  eapedally, 
and  give  careful  attention  to  the  engmeering  trade  papera  for  descriptions  of  the  most 
recent  developments  in  aewage  and  aolid  waste  diapoaal.  Beat  of  ail,  in  order  to  get 
a  comprehflnaive  knowledge  of  the  aubject,  will  be  a  tour  of  inapection  of  some  of 
the  great  dtiea  where  disposal  wwks  are  in  operation  and  where  opportunity  may 
be  given  to  meet  the  splendidly  tmined  and  intelligent  men  under  whom^  in  many 
caaea,  the  dupoaal  worka  have  been  ooBstracted  and  to  whose  intelligent  efforts 
further  progreaa  ia  to  be  looked  for. 
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The  CHAntMAN.  We  have  papers  on  this  same  subject  by  Prof. 
William  T.  Sedgwick,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Fetherston,  commissioner  of  street  cleaning.  New  York 
CSty.    I  shall  now  call  for  their  papers. 


DISPOSAL  OP  REFUSE. 

By  WILLIAM  T.  SEDGWICK, 
M<nta€hu$eUt  ImtHuU  of  Tetknahgy. 

We  are  all  creatures  of  fashion,  followers  of  fMhion  in  sanitation  as  well  as  other 
matters,  but  I  am  ioGlined  to  think  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far.  We  can  not 
say  in  sanitary  matters,  as  we  may  in  the  law,  " De  minimis  curat  non  lex. "  The  law 
does  look  after  the  least  things  in  sanitation,  and  will  forever  look  after  the  least  things. 
because  as  we  go  along  we  are  getting  the  big  things  looked  out  for  and  have  to  attend 
to  the  little  things.  At  any  rate,  cleanliness  will  always  be  the  mother  of  sanitation 
and  hygiene;  and  in  dealing  with  these  wastes,  sewage,  garbage,  street  dirt,  and  all 
the  rest,  we  are  dealing  with  fundamentals  of  cleanliness,  and  if  we  ever  take  the 
standpoint,  as  some  people  are  taking  to-day,  rashly  and  without  thinking,  that  boards 
of  health  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  thii^  as  garbage  disposal  and  the  disposal  of 
street  dust  and  the  like,  because  they  at  the  moment  have  so  much  more  to  do  with 
infection  and  epidemics,  then  we  shall  make  a  very  serious  mistake,  and  boards  of 
health  will  find  themselves  by  and  by  having  a  certain  amount  of  disease  from  sources 
which  they  had  overlooked.  The  sanitary  chain  ia  no  stronger  thlui  its  weakest 
link,  and  we  have  got  to  pay  attention  to  all  these  things. 

Now,  Dr.  Soper  b^gan  with  night  soil,  and  the  proper  disposal  of  night  soil  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  If  it  ia  put  on  cultivated  fields  for  lettuce  and  cabbage  and  the  like 
to  grow  upon,  if  men  track  it  on  their  boots,  or  chickens  carry  it  on  their  feet  to  open 
wells,  then  it  becomes  a  serious  sanitary  menace.  In  rural  sanitation  the  disposal  of 
night  soil  is  the  principal  problem.  In  the  public  health  service  here.  Dr. 
Lumsden  is  showing  some  wonderful  results  that  he  has  accomplished  in  rural  sanita- 
tion in  several  of  the  counties  of  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  Indiana  and 
Kansas— marvellous  reductions  of  typhoid  fever,  largely  by  attention  to  the  proper 
disposal  of  night  soil. 

While  in  a  large  and  engineering  way,  the  board  of  health  may  be  said  to  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  disposal  of  night  soil,  to  take  very  little  interest  in  it  in  some 
cases,  in  other  cases  it  is  going  to  be  the  principal  work  of  the  future.  The  invention 
and  the  stimulation  of  the  use  of  sanitary  privies  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
of  the  time.  There  is  one  at  the  hygienic  laboratory  now,  a  model  sanitary  privy, 
which  everybody  who  is  interested  in  rural  sanitation  or  in  tropical  sanitation,  where 
the  privy  la  wanting  or  too  rare,  should  get  acquainted  with.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
development. 

Again,  touching  on  a  matter  which  is  not  always  thou^t  of,  there  ib  the  sanitary 
disposal  of  sewage  on  steamboats  and  railroadB.  The  sanitary  disposal  of  the  waste 
from  these  sources  is  sometimes  a  serious  matter.  For  instance,  when  steamers  leave 
the  Chicago  River  and  go  out  near  the  intake  of  the  Chicago  water  supply,  great  excur- 
sion steamers  laden  with  thousands  of  people,  and  the  discharges  from  the  closets  go 
into  the  lake  near  the  intake,  it  can  not  help  being  a  serious  thing.  Just  how  serious 
the  scattered  disposal  from  a  moving  train  is  or  is  not,  no  one  knows ;  but,  as  you  know, 
closets  are  still  locked  upon  trains  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  passing  over  certain 
watersheds,  and  while  that  is  a  barbarous  method  and  in  some  respects  absolutely  to 
be  disapproved  of,  it  is  better  than  none.    From  the  standpoint  of  personal  hygiene, 
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from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  it  ia  all  wrong;  but  it  is  better  than  allowing  the 
excreta  to  go  into  a  public  water  supply  over  which  a  train  may  be  passing.  Mthin 
my  own  knowledge,  I  have  known  of  two  instances  in  which  human  excrement  from 
passing  railway  trains  was  found  right  in  a  public  water  supply  and  not  far  from  the 
intake. 

The  question  of  stable  manure  is  an  important  one  because  of  its  connection  with 
vault  building  and  flies,  and  the  health  officer  of  Brookline,  a  town  in  which  I  have 
been  living  for  some  time,  is  proposed  to  take  municipal  charge  of  this  matter  and  have 
municipal  disposal  for  a  moro  satisfactory  sanitary  treatment  and  control  of  the  vault 
nuisance. 

I  can  confirm,  and  heartily  confinn,  Dr.  Sopor's  statement  of  the  inefficiency  of 
many  street  ''squeegees."  They  simply  pass  over  the  dirt,  allowing  it  to  dry  and 
blow  about.  I  have  had  my  mouth  partially  filled  with  pulverized  horse  dung  and 
other  refuse  for  so  many  years  that  I  hope  I  am  immune,  but  it  is  not  pleasant* 
Boston,  for  instance,  in  a  windy  time,  has  an  atmosphere  of  pulverized  horse  dung 
and  other  dirt,  although  these  "squeegees"  are  used  there  very  frequently.  Anyone 
who  has  seen  the  street  washing  in  Munich  and  then  watched  it  in  any  of  our  American 
cities  has  noticed  the  difference;  there  it  is  efficient,  here  it  is  generally  very 
inefficient.  And  let  me  say  that  I  heartily  second  Dr.  Sopor's  suggestion  that  we 
hear  from  our  Central  and  South  American  friends  in  regard  to  their  sanitary 
efforts  in  these  various  directions,  for  we  need  to  know  more  about  their  ways 
than  we  do. 

When  we  come  to  garbage,  we  have  again  a  variety  of  connections  between  sanita- 
tion and  engineering.  From  the  moment  the  garbage  leaves  the  kitchen  until  it  is 
either  destroyed  by  burning  or  by  reduction  or  by  hogs  or  something  else,  it  is  a 
nuisance  and  a.  certain  source  of  danger;  probably  not  a  source  anywhere  near  as 
important  as  sewage  or  some  other  things,  but  still  important.  The  handling  of 
garbage,  for  example,  from  tenement-house  districts  in  which  a  variety  of  diseases 
may  be  existent,  is  liable  to  infect  the  handlers;  and  even  if  no  infectious  disease  is 
carried  by  it  the  nuisance  which  arises  from  the  carting  of  the  garbage  through  the 
streets  by  those  that  generally  do  it  is  unpleasant  and  needless  except  under  our 
system— apparently  it  is  necessary  there. 

Then,  the  garbage  pail  in  the  back  yard,  or  the  garbage  can,  is  a  source  of  trouble. 
Dogs  and  cats  and  rats  by  day  and  by  nig^t  scatter  things  about,  and  if  the  rat  prob- 
lem is  a  serious  one,  as  it  always  should  be  regarded,  then  the  garbage  can  is  a  most 
important  sanitary  appliance.  I  have  often  smiled  when  I  have  observed  that  the 
able  and  highly  trained  officials  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  have 
sometimes  descended  from  their  lofty  level  to  invent  and  approve  garbage  cans. 
The  modem  medical  man  is  so  for  descended  from  iBsculapius  that  he  is  now  inventing 
and  approving  garbage  cans;  and  I  rejoice  in  this  fact,  for  it  shows  that  he  is  getting 
right  down  to  mother  earth  and  doing  fundamental  things.  When,  however,  he  goes 
further  and  invents  a  new  word,  "deratization,"  the  philologists  may  have  occasion 
to  quarrel  with  him  but  I  certainly  shall  not.  The  vermin  that  gather  around  the 
garbage  pail  and  make  the  back  of  the  house  a  nuisance  are  not  only  objectionable 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but  in  time  of  plague  become  very  dangerous;  un- 
pleasant always,  dangerous  occasionally,  and  yet  back  doors  are  neglected  in  your 
house  and  in  my  house.  As  a  rule  we  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  back  door, 
however  much  we  pay  to  the  front. 

As  to  the  sanitary  aspects  of  garbage  reduction  and  incineration  and  the  like,  so 
long  as  no  public  nuisance  is  produced,  I  see  on  objection  to  any  of  these,  excepting 
the  hog  diB^>osal  method.  It  has  been  found  that  hogs  in  municipal  piggeries  are 
often  very  tuberculous,  and  that  is,  of  course,  a  serious  matter.  Moreover,  piggeries 
for  the  disposal  of  public  refuse  are  almoet  always  public  nuisances,  because  the 
hog  is  not  a  sweet-smelling  animal  under  any  ciroumstances.    Municipal  piggeries 
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have  been  proposed,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  idea  will  bear  eerious  conaider&tlon 
because  of  its  nuisance  features. 

Garbage-reduction  plants  are  often  a  nuisance,  because  of  the  odors  they  produce, 
and  public  comfort  must  go  with  public  safety.  The  interpretation  of  public  welfiure, 
which  brings  sanitation  close  together  with  comfort,  is  too  often  overlooked. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  connection  with  sewage  and  its  sanitary  aspects  which 
are  so  well  known  to  us  all,  I  want  to  say  there  is  one  thing  in  this  country  which  is, 
at  any  rate,  fearfully  neglected,  and  that  is  the  establishment  of  public-comfort 
stations.  In  an  address  at  Rochester  two  or  three  months  ago  I  remarked  that  the 
most  flagrant  ftdlure  in  American  sanitation  to-day  is  the  almost  universal  lack  of 
public  convenience  or  comfort  stations  in  American  cities  or  towns.  Now,  this  is  a 
sanitary  matter  connected  with  the  disposal  of  personal  sewage  and  it  is  bringing  the 
thing  down  to  the  very  bottom.  The  stranger  within  the  gates  of  most  American 
communities  seeks  in  vain  for  any  public  sanitary  conveniences.  If  he  is  well  dressed 
he  must  be  referred  to  hotels  or  other  semipublic  buildings;  if  poorly  dressed,  to 
saloons  or  railroad  stations  or  other  semiprivate  or  public-service  stations.  In  sending 
out  my  abstract  to  the  authorities  of  the  Rochester  meeting  I  wrote,  as  I  have  just 
resui,  "  the  most  flagrint  failure; "  but  I  was  in  despair  to  find  on  arriving  that  it  had 
been  sent  out  to  the  pteoB  all  over  the  country  as  ''  the  most  fragrant  failure,"  and 
I  am  afraid  that  that  was  quite  as  correct  as  the  other,  because  one  of  my  students 
came  to  me  the  oth^  day  and  said,  "  Professor,  I  thought  that  Boston  was  a  leader  in 
sanitary  matters,  but  if  there  is  a  worse  smelling  place  than  that  c<»nfort  station  down 
on  the  Common  I  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  it.*' 

It  turned  out  a  little  later,  on  investigation  by  Dr.  Wilbur,  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Health,  that  in  Madison  Square,  New  York,  through  which,  as  you  know, 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  pass  every  day  there  is  no  public  comfort-station.  They  had 
one  about  a  year  ago,  but  it  was  so  filthy  that  they  decided  to  close  it  up.  That,  I 
think,  bears  out  what  I  have  been  saying,  that  the  most  flagrant  Mlure  in  American 
sanitation  to-day  is  this  matt^  of  the  failure  to  provide  public-comfort  stations,  and 
I  may  say  here,  by  way  of  parentheses,  that  Dr.  Wilbur  was  so  much  stirred  up  by  this 
discovery  of  his  in  New  York,  as  well  as  by  my  remarks,  that  he  has  established 
a  league  for  the  enforcement  of  the  common  decencies  of  life,  which  is  to  be  known 
as  the  "Public  Comfort  League."  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  that 
I  ever  heard  of,  for  the  constitution  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  officers^  rules, 
regulations,  annual  meetings,  or  dues.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  at  any 
time,  at  any  place,  by  helping  along,  etc.  You  see  what  an  admirable  thing  this  is, 
such  a  league  as  we  have  always  been  looking  for,  having  no  meetings,  no  officers, 
no  dues. 

Now,  b^inning  with  the  disposal  of  personal  sewage  in  comfort  stations  and  else- 
where, we  come  to  these  methods  of  which  Dr.  Soper  has  spoken  so  well  and  of  which 
Mr.  Featherston  will  have  much  to  say,  no  doubt,  although  his  subject  vs  more  par- 
ticularly the  garbage  and  the  street  work.  We  do  not  need  to  dwell  on  the  need 
of  the  disposal  of  sewage.  That  has  been  proved  too  often  by  epidemics  and  in  sanitary 
science.  I  may  say  that  at  a  sanitary  laboratory,  of  which  I  am  director,  we  have  been 
experimenting  on  a  method  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  by  sulphurous  acid,  with 
recovery  from  the  sludge  of  grease,  and  to  our  surprise  have  found  it  much  better 
than  we  had  supposed,  so  I  think  I  may  say  here,  and  I  think  it  will  int^est  all  the 
sewerage  people  as  being  somewhat  new,  that  there  is  a  possibility — I  can  not  say 
any  more  than  that— that  a  process  not  too  costly  and  perhaps  even  slightly  remun- 
erative may  be  devised  in  the  near  future,  by  which  domestic  sewage  and  certain 
trade  wastes  may  be  treated  by  sulphur,  in  this  case  preferably  sulphurous  acid, 
causing  a  precipitation  o|  a  sludge  rich  in  grease,  rich  for  sewage.  From  that  the 
supernatant  liquid  can  flow  ofif,  practically  sterile  and  reasonably  clear,  so  that  it 
may  be  poured  into  a  harbor  or  lake  or  stream  with  little  sanitary  danger.    Theproc- 
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esi,  then,  invotves  the  extraction  of  a  epeeially  ptedpitated  sludge  for  the  greaae 
which  it  has,  and  at  the  moment  it  looks  as  if  the  process  might  be  successful.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  much  about  it,  because  we  are  always  wary  about  these  new  processes 
and  we  have  had  so  many  failures  that  we  do  not  want  to  risk  another,  but  careful 
and  repeated  experiments  which  have  lately  been  made  in  the  little  laboratory,  of 
which  I  have  had  the  direction,  upon  Boston  sewage  and  on  a  reasonable  scale  have 
led  us  to  the  point  where  we  want  to  make  experiments  on  a  latge  scale  and  intend 
to  do  it  if  we  possibly  can. 

Anything  which  would  thus  sterilize  the  grsater  part  of  the  liquid  of  sewage  and 
then  leave  us  to  deal  with  a  sludge  economically  valuable  would  be  a  vefy 
great  boon.  We  may  not  have  reached  this,  but  we  are  certainly  woiting  In  that 
direction. 

So,  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view,  I  want,  first,  in  the  way  of  recapitulation,  to 
protest  against  the  current  idea  in  some  sanitary,  and  more  particulariy  medical, 
circles  and  boards  of  health  that  these  questicms  of  sewage  disposal  and  garbage  di»- 
posal  and  street  cleaning  and  the  rest  are  not  sanitary  questions,  that  they  are  not  to 
be  regarded  within  the  natural  purview  of  boards  of  health.  That  is  a  temporary 
fashion  which  must  pass.  I  have  explained  the  reason  for  it.  The  law  of  saaitatioii 
murt  take  account  even  of  the  least  things  and  of  the  most  remote  things  dealing  with 
the  public  health,  and  we  must  give  attention  to  the  auiitary  aspects  of  garbage  dis- 
posal, of  street  cleaning,  of  sewage  disposal,  and  of  all  the  other  branches  of  waste  dis- 
posal. Of  course  if  we  could  bum  everything  up  economically,  or  ev«i  at  a  small  loss, 
it  would  be  well  to  do  so,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  producing  a  nuisance, 
but  at  present  in  most  cities  that  does  not  seem  to  be  practicable.  On  the  other  hand, 
principles  of  conservation  make  us  widi  to  get  what  we  can  out  of  these  wastes.  If  a 
ton  of  garbage  will  keep  75  hogs  a  day  and  turn  them  into  food  for  man,  that  is  a  very 
taking  proposition  on  the  face  of  it,  and  that  is  said  to  be  the  case;  but  if  the  keeping  of 
the  hogs  produces  a  public  nuisance  and  exposes  a  lot  of  people  associated  with  the 
hogs  and  with  the  garbage  to  the  contracting  of  infectious  diseases,  then  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  to  bum  the  stuff  up  and  get  rid  of  it  even  at  a  loss.  We  must  never  loee 
sig^t  of  the  sanitary  side  of  the  case,  although  it  is  the  engineering  side  that  is  always 
put  first  because  of  the  economies  of  the  problem. 


COLLECTION  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  MUNICIPAL  REFUSE. 

By  J.  T.  FETHERSTON, 
CommxBnoner  of  Street  Cleaning  of  City  of  New  York. 

The  topics  discussed  in  this  paper  will  be  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  (1)  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  seasonal  variations  of  household  wastes  and  street  sweepings, 
and  (2)  the  cost  of  collecting  and  disposing  of  these  classes  of  refuse. 

Household  refuse  consists  of  ashes  from  furnaces  or  heating  appliances,  garbage  or 
(Mfganic  wastes  resulting  from  the  preparation  or  use  of  foodstuffs,  and  mbbish  or  arti- 
cles from  households  not  comprised  under  the  terms  ashes  or  garbage.  Street  sweepings 
consist  of  miscellaneous  materials  removed  from  public  thoroughfares. 

For  any  particular  municipality  there  is  one  most  suitable,  sanitary,  and  economical 
method  for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse,  and  any  approach  toward  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  refuse  handling  can  only  be  attained  by  a  detailed  study  of  all  local 
conditions  bearing  on  the  problem.  Scientific  data  on  the  subject  until  recent  years 
have  been,  and  even  to-day  are,  generally  unsatisfactory.  For  any  city  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  expect  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  collection  and  disposal  question  unless 
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the  smoiint,  character,  and  yariations  of  lefiue  mateoalB  are  definiteiy  knofwn  for  a 
period  or  cyde  of  at  least  one  year.  With  such  data  the  next  step  usually  is  to  secure 
information  from  and  study  the  practice  of  other  cities,  and  the  results  therein  secured. 
In  all  cases  sanitary  efficiency  should  receive  primary  attention,  and  cost  or  expense 
should  receive  secondary  consideration.  More  often  than  not  these  items  are  con- 
sidered in  reverse  order. 

The  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  involves  to  a  greater 
degree  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  citizens  rather  than  the  actual  health  aspects 
of  the  community,  thou^  it  is  true  that  garbage  affords  a  breeding  place  for  flies; 
dust  from  aahes  affects  the  respiratory  organs,  while  rubbish  may  contain  discarded 
materials  from  the  sick  room,  carrying  pathogenic  organisms. 

From  the  cost  standpoint  it  is  apparent  that  the  en(Mrmous  volume  of  waste  produced 
in  municipalities  and  the  great  cost  of  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse  should  be  more 
forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  citizens  generally.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
184  cities  of  over  30,000  population,  aggregating  27,316,000  people.  The  expenditures 
for  the  collection  and  disposal  of  household  refuse  approximate  50  cents  per  capita 
per  annum.  Thus  the  total  expenditure  of  $13,658,000  per  year  gives  a  clue  to  the  cost 
of  work  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Local  conditions,  such  as  the  character  of  inhabitants,  geographical  location,  and 
and  the  nature  and  amount  of  food,  fuel,  and  accessories  necessary  for  urban  dwellers, 
determine  to  a  great  extent  the  volume  of  refuse  produced  per  capita  per  aimum. 
Statistics  from  six  cities  in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Canada  show  an  average 
production  of  1,361  cubic  yards  of  household  refuse  per  1,000  of  population  per  year. 
(See  table  No.  1.) 

Comparing  the  foregoing  statistics  with  similar  information  secured  from  cities  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  it  is  shown  in  Table  No.  2  that  American  cities  produce  about 
2.7  times  more  household  refuse  per  capita  per  year  than  foreign  cities.  (See  Table 
No.  2.) 

The  foregoing  tables  indicate  the  necessity  for  discriminating  in  methods  of  refuse 
collection  and  disposal  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  materials  produced,  not  consider^ 
ing  at  all  the  nature  or  variations  in  the  materials  themselves. 

For  the  purpose  of  seciMing  a  comparison  by  weight  of  refuse  in  foreign  and  American 
cities  Tables  Nos.  3  and  4  have  been  compiled,  and  here  also  American  cities  are  ahown 
to  produce  about  twice  the  amount  of  material  discarded  in  foreign  cities.  The  differ- 
ence between  weight  and  volume,  comparing  foreign  with  American  cities,  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  greater  amount  and  lower  weight  of  rubbish  discarded  in  American 
households. 

Tablb  I. — Houuhold  refuse,  volume  per  annumf  seven  American  dties,  191S. 
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Number 
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collector. 


Reftue 
per  col- 
lector per 
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Cubic 
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New   York:   Manhattan,    Brooklyn, 

Bronx 

Washington,  D.  C 

Boston,  Mass 

Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada , 

New  Orrans.  La. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


353,297 
729,072 
475,576 
373,000 
558, 4S5 
1,650,000 


1,878 
240 
656 
361 
180 
197 
600 


Cubic  vd9, 
7,429,858 
440,368 
950,570 
845,908 
609,689 
647,951 
2,004,000 


Average.., 


I 


2,725 
1,472 
1,111 
1,248 
2,072 
2,835 
2,760 

2,030 


CvL.ydt. 
3,966 
1,834 
1,458 
2,220 
3,831 
3,288 
3,340 

2,704 


1,452 
1,244 
1,311 
1,780 
1,366 
1,160 
1,214 

1,861 
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Table  2. — Household  refasty  volume  per  annum,  seven  European  ciHes,  1912, 
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Number 
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Hamburg. . , 
Numbarg... 

Ck>logiie 

Dusseldorf. 
Barmen. . . . 

Berlin. 

Paris 


076,000 
360,000 
516,000 
380,000 
150,000 
2,000,000 
2,846,986 


111 
70 

150 
28 

400 

750 


CtMcfdt. 
414,011 
125,031 
232,824 
175,272 
52,320 
1,700,400 
1,074,130 


Cu.fd9. 


3,243 
7,371 
2,533 
5,393 
5,225 
3,796 


Average.. 


3,752 


1,135 
3,326 
1,168 
1,809 
4,251 
2,632 


424.2 
349.8 
45L2 
461.2 
34&8 
813. » 
603.4 


2,397 


506.2 


Tablx  Z.— Household  refuse,  per  capita  per  annum,  by  weight,  10  European  cUies,  1912^ 


Popula- 
tion. 


Tons 

mixed 

household 

reAiseper 


Pounds 
refuse 

per 
capita 

per 


Hamburg 

Numberg 

Cologne. 

Dusseldorf. 

Barmen 

Berlin 

Paris 

Finsbury  Borough,  Liondon. 

Manchester 

Sheffield 


976,000 
360,000 
516,000 
380,000 
150,000 
2,000,000 
2,846,966 
87,923 
731,677 
471,662 


248,406 
75,558 
139,694 
105,163 
31,392 
1,090,200 
1,006,806 
20,403 
168,245 
121,103 


Average. 


419- 
541 
553 
418 

vn- 

707 
45» 
461 
5U 


660.6 


1  Weight  of  mixed  household  refuse  assumed  to  be  1,200  poonds  per  cubic  yard. 
Tablb  4.^Hou$ehold  refuse,  pounds  per  eapUa  per  annum. 


Pounds  per  capita  peir  annum. 

Gar- 
bage. 

Ashes. 

Rub- 
bush. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

Now  York: 

lianhattan. 

Brooklyn . . 

Bronx 

Philadelphia... 

Boston 

Milwaukee 

Builalo 

217 
145 
119 
109 
235 
220 
137 

496 
708 
1,112 
1,529 
476 
560 

106 
88 
61 
72 
43 
103 
120 

729 

878 

1,293 

1,807 

889 

817 

Do. 

Do. 
Municipal  Journal,  Nov.  11, 1916. 
X.  H.  Goodnou^  (computed.) 
Rudolph  Bering,  1907. 
Municipal  Journal,  Nov.  11, 1916. 

Average.. 

160 

887 

160 

1,152 
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Table  No.  5. — Street  iweepingt  removed^  per  unit  of  pavement^  per  year,  European 

cUui. 


Hambiirg.. 
Ntunberg.. 
Mpilg.... 
Cologne.... 
DusBekUvf. 


BerttD.. 


Averaee.. 


Length  of 
streets. 


Mile*. 
804.5 
111.8 


185.8 
87.9 


857 
231 


Ares  of 
streets. 


'■■  ■   T08 

■     ■    115 

.94 

r»t:p.r53 

729,  r*) 
'^'Ai.  761 

2;^^;8l 


Street 
sweepinf^s, 
per  annum. 


Culicnardi 
191,090 
40,848 
115.183 
66,634 
40.704 
13,473 
417,814 
76,311 


Street 

sweeping, 

per  1,000 

souare 

yards  pave- 

m<>nt,  per 

annum. 


CiiUc  yards. 
83.10 
19.64 
33.14 
33.13 
68.18 
8.68 
50.7 
13.18 


39.58 


Table  No.  6. — Street  MweepingM  removed,  per  unit  of  pavement,  per  year,  Ameriean 

cities,  2913, 


Len^h  of 
streets. 


Area  of 
streets. 


Street 
sweeping, 
per  annum. 


Street 
sweepinfv, 
per  1,000 
square 
3rara8  pave- 
ment, per 


New  York  (Hanhattan,  BrooUyn,  Bronx) . 

Waihingtan,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

MtameapoUs.Minn 

diwinnaUi.  Ohio 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 

Baltimore.  Md 

Philadelpbia,  Pa 


Milen. 
1,488 
351 
388 
96 
608 
531 
571 
1,071 


Sn.  fard*. 

38,481.043 
7,639.433 
5,000  980 
3.610  687 
9  959.838 
7.300.186 
6,58!S.188 

17,060,545 


Cubic 


Hcforie. 
860,539 

93,838 
138,833 

60,900 
138,080 
387,678 
308.828 
896,000 


CuMcyordt. 
80.30 
13.80 
94.30 
38.80 
13.80 
83.70 
40.80 
33.10 


Average.. 


34.98 


Table  No.  7. — Monthly  variation,  in  percentages,  of  garbage  produced  annuaUy, 


Cleve. 
land. 

Colom- 
bus. 

Clndn- 
nati. 

Wadi- 
ingUm. 

New 
York. 

Detroit. 

ChlCMO. 

2f^ 
mood. 

Jvnmtj 

Percent. 
7.00 
6.00 
7.80 
7.85 
7.50 
9.00 
8.65 
9.60 
10.70 
9.80 
8.80 
7.60 

Percent. 
6.28 
5.67 
6.86 
6.70 
7.78 
7.82 
9.40 
12.24 
13.95 
9.30 
7.88 
7.77 

Percent. 
5.84 
5.30 
5.16 
6.93 
6.80 
9.08 
13.40 
13.10 
18.80 
8.30 
7.50 
7.50 

Percent. 
7.50 
6.60 
7.30 
7.55 
8.45 
7.80 
9.30 
11.70 
10.90 
8.50 
7.40 
7.30 

Percent, 
6.80 
5.70 
7.00 

8  10 
935 
937 

9  55 
9.86 

10.89 
9.18 
780 
7.00 

Percent. 
7.80 
5.85 
6.60 
7.55 
8.30 
7.90 
8.80 
10.40 
10.10 
10.30 
8.10 
8.90 

Percent. 
5.50 
5.80 
5.80 
6.50 
7.40 
8.10 
10.50 
13.40 
13.30 
10.60 
8.60 
7.50 

Percent. 
5.7 

Febniaiy 

8.7 

Ifaich 

5.3 

April 

7.7 

1^... .        ; 

8.1 

June..::::::::::::::: 

8.7 

July 

9.3 

Ancnit. 

10.6 

13.5 

O^ber 

11.8 

November 

9.3 

Deosmber. 

8.1 
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Tabls  No.  S.—Mcnffdff  wttiatkm^  in  perteniaige9,  ofadiet  and  mUM  produced  anr 

nuallff. 


Cle^ 
Umd, 
Ohio 
(State 
Boaidof 
Health). 

dndii- 

Dati,Ohlo 

(State 

Boaidof 

Health). 

lifl- 
waukee 
(Hering). 

Boston 
(Good- 
noash). 

Borough 

(Fetheiw 
ston). 

Jaanary ....... 

PtrceiU. 

11.44 
7.97 

11.51 
9.66 
8.72 
8.35 
7.19 
7.66 
6.35 
7.39 
8.36 
5.50 

Per  cent. 
12.45 
11.46 
12.28 
8.17 
6.83 
6.08 
5.62 
5.23 
5.32 
6.10 
7.12 
13.35 

Percent, 
12.46 
10.81 
11.68 
7.16 
8.85 
6.27 
4.88 
5.39 
5.33 
6.47 
9.16 
11.54 

Percent. 
10.30 
10.62 
10.47 
0.94 
8.77 
6.75 
6.00 
6.36 
6.25 
7.13 
7.86 
0.46 

Perentf.1 
10.6 

Februtfy 

9.6 

Hareh... 

11.8 

April 

10.7 

M^;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.: 

10.0 

Jane 

8.1 

July 

4.7 

4.6 

Beptomber 

4.7 

Oeiober 

6.2 

8.4 

]>eoonibfir 

9.7 

Tablb  No.  9. — Monihiy  vanaHon,  in  pereeniaget,  o/nMiA  produced  annuaUy, 


BuilMo. 

Rochea- 
ter. 

Pitts- 
burgh. 

New 
York. 

January 

Percent. 
862 
6.43 
7.78 
9.79 
11.97 
10.38 
7.09 
7.24 
7.30 
8.95 
6.54 
7.31 

Percent. 
&50 
7.58 
8.05 
8w78 
&90 
8L00 
9.35 
867 
7.99 
8.94 
7.49 
7.75 

Percent, 
8.27 
5.83 
7.92 
9.44 

ia92 

9.63 
8.26 
7.84 
7.57 
9.48 
8.83 
6.49 

Percent. 
6.43 

F^*>ruary - r 

6.28 

March             

7.54 

April 

8.26 

M^::::::::::::.::::::;::::. ::..:::.:;::::;;;:::::::::::;:::; 

&31 

JunuB 

8L68 

July 

&94 

Aueust 

9l54 

Septomber 

9l68 

Octoher 

9.80 

NoYember 

8.77 

I>i^oeinber 

7.88 

One  featare  ahown  in  Tsable  No.  4,  compared  with  the  preceding  table,  ia  the  separa- 
tion of  refuse  into  three  classes  as  generally  practiced  in  American  citaes,  while  in 
foreign  municipalities  as  a  rule  all  wastes  are  placed  in  one  receptacle.  Here,  again, 
there  is  a  dew  as  to  the  trend  of  practice  regarding  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
wastes.  Foragn  cities  with  small  amounts  of  materials  have  practically  standardized 
their  methods  and  have  adopted  a  combined  collection  and  disposal  of  refuse,  while 
American  cities  require  the  separation  of  refuse  into  three  classes  and  disposal  of  eadi 
kind  separately.  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  variation  in  garbage  production 
among  the  boroughs  of  New  York  City,  as  indicating  the  necessity  for  studying  even 
subdivisions  of  a  city  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  suitable  methods 
adapted  to  localities  within  the  municipality. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide  general  data  as  to  the  total  volume  or  weight  of  refuse 
produced  per  unit  of  population  or  per  year  when  considering  the  adoption  of  any 
method  of  refuse  collection  and  disposal.  The  peaks  and  valleys  of  refuse  production 
require  determination.  In  American  cities  climate  has  the  greatest  influence  in 
this  regard,  particularly  in  the  production  of  garbage  and  ashes.  Comidering  only 
American  cities.  Table  No.  7,  shows  the  monthly  variations  in  the  amount  of  garbage 
produced  annually,  and  indicates  generally  an  increase  of  approximately  50  per  cent 
by  volume  during  the  summer  season  over  normal  production,  with  a  slightly  less  per- 
centage below  the  normal  during  the  winter  period.  The  same  condition  is  approx- 
imately true  among  cities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  for  ashes  and 
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rubbish  collected  together,  aa  ahown  in  Tftble  No.  8.  Rubbish  separately  collected 
has  less  seasonal  variations  on  the  whole  than  garbage  or  ashes,  as  indicated  in  Table 
No.  9. 

These  variations  in  the  quantity  of  material  produced  at  different  periods  of  the 
year  require  careful  consideration  in  the  design  of  plant  and  equipment  necessary 
for  the  economical  operation  of  a  collection  and  disposal  system. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  and  seasonal  variations  of  the  various  clasns  of  waste, 
scientific  methods  of  disposal  depend  upon  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  matmals  to  be  treated.  Table  No.  10  presents  data  relating  to  the  mechanical 
analysis  of  mixed  household  refuse,  composed  of  fine  ash  or  material  pasedng  through 
a  three-eighths  inch  mesh  screen;  coal  and  cinders,  or  unbumed  or  partially  burned 
coal;  rubbish  or  generally  combustible  refuse;  garbage  (organic  waste);  and  metals, 
glass,  crockery,  etc. 

In  foreign  cities  generally  the  amount  of  fine  ash  is  greater  than  that  shown  in  the 
analysis  of  mixed  refuse  in  one  of  the  boroughs  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  where  tests 
were  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  amount 
of  coal  and  cinders  wasted  is  apparently  less  in  New  York  City  than  in  foreign  cities, 
while  the  amount  of  rubbish  produced  is  decidedly  greater,  except  in  Melbourne, 
Australia.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  garbage  pro- 
duced in  Creiman  cities,  and  the  larger  amounts  in  Great  Britain  and  New  York. 
The  variation  in  the  metals,  glass,  and  crockery  discarded  is  hard  to  explain. 
'  The  system  of  refuse  collection  depends  upon  the  method  of  disposal  adopted. 
In  foreign  dties  with  few  exceptions  household  refuse  is  coUected  in  a  mixed  condi- 
tion, while  in  the  United  States  garbage  is  generally  separated  from  other  dasses 
of  waste,  and  disposed  of  either  by  incineration  or  by  the  so-called  reduction  method. 

Where  combined  collections  are  in  vogue  great  progress  has  been  made  in  elimi- 
nating nuisances  due  to  the  escape  of  dust  and  odors  while  transferring  refuse  from 
the  householders'  cans  to  the  wagon  body.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Oerman 
dties,  where  a  standard  type  of  receptacle  for  holding  wastdb,  having  an  attadied 
cover,  is  so  designed  that  it  acta  in  conjunction  with  a  loading  device  on  the  vehicle 
whereby  the  transfer  is  made  without  allowing  the  material  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  air  or  to  be  scattered  about  the  neighborhood.  In  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  not  much  progress  has  been  made  in  collecting  refuse  so  as  to  eliminate 
odcm  and  dust,  but  there  has  been  a  widespread  public  demand  for  improvements 
of  this  diaracter. 

Tabls  10. — Medutnieal  analfu  of  mixed  hou$ehold  r^fuH. 


MetalB, 

Floe 

Coal  and 

Rub- 

oaiv 

Slaas, 

ash. 

clnden.' 

bish. 

bage. 

crockery, 
etc 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

45.73 

26.77 

5.18 

2ao 

3.32 

60.96 

1&61 

2.28 

&28 

ia87 

30.58 

37.00 

5.06 

4.85 

14.49 

6a25 

39.83 

2.21 

1.03 

0.88 

49. » 

43.14 

1.13 

.58 

5.59 

0) 

4Z92 

15.4 

34.43 

7.35 

0) 

45.4 

9.3 

30.50 

5.2 

ai.as 

43.06 

9.25 

17.57 

3.87 

43.81 

20.56 

11.57 

14.31 

4.70 

81.1 

19.8 

laao 

31.10 

7.6 

34.7 

28.5 

7.1 

24.90 

4.8 

Authority. 


Berlin,  Germany , 

Potsdam,  Germany , 

Cbarlottenberg,  Germany 

Kiel,  Germany , 

FfBOlcfort,  Uermaiiy 

Stoke  Newington,  England 

Kings  Norton.  Englancl 

Prahran,  Australia 

Melbourne,  Australia 

Clifton,  Borough  of  Richmond,  N.  Y. .. 
West  New  Brighton,  Borough  of  Rich- 
mond, N.  Y. 


Dr.  D&r. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Leask. 

Do. 
Calder. 

Da 
Fethentan. 

Da 


68436— 17— VOL  x- 


1  Inehaded  in  coal,  oindar. 
-14 
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Tarls  No.  ll.'^R^u9edi»pa$aiintiie  UniiedSiaiei. 


MAtflrialand  BMtliod  of  aisponl. 


Number 
oidties 


this 
method. 


Total 

populmtJon 

of  cities 

metliod. 


QwlMce: 
Re* 
Incineration. 

22S?ii!!f::::::::::::::::::;:::: 

Dumping  at  sea 

Rnbbish: 

Incineration 

Reclamatian  and  flUs 

Landfills 

I>umpins  at  sea 

RedamsHon,  flUs,  and  ineineimtlon 
Ashes: 

Landfills 

Incineration 

Dumpincatsea 

Street  sweepings: 

LandflKkT. 

Fertilizer 

Dumping  at  sea 


Ifi,  001^000 

3,618,500 

1,906,000 

633,000 

306,000 

4,178,000 

672,000 

720,000 

4,000,000 

8,002,000 

1,231.000 

765,000 

0,747,000 

645,000 

1,506,000 


Motor-driven  collecticm  vehidoe  have  replaced  horaes  in  a  number  of  foreign  citiefl, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  collection  by  this  method  ie  leas  than  that  by  hore^ 
drawn  vehidee.  In  the  United  States,  however,  the  horse,  with  cart  or  wagon  covered 
or  partly  covered,  still  remain  the  standard  types  of  ^>paratiis  for  collecting  refuse. 

Practically  every  city  uses  some  portions  of  refuse  for  land  fills,  and  smaller  cities 
use  this  method  almost  entirely  until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  cost  of  hauling 
to  land  fills  exceeds  the  cost  of  disposal  within  the  city  limits,  where  the  short  haul 
offsets  the  increased  coat  of  disposal  by  a  scientific  process.  Table  No.  11  summarizes 
the  methods  of  refuie  disposal  practiced  in  cities  having  over  30,000  population 
in  the  United  States.  In  cities  of  over  100,000  population  a  separate  collection 
of  garbage  and  reclamation  of  grease  and  tankage  or  fertilizer  base  is  apparently 
the  most  popular  practice,  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  Twenty-six 
cities,  aggregating  over  16,000,000  people,  dispose  of  garbage  by  the  reduction  sys- 
tem, while  41  municipalities  with  about  one-quarter  the  population  incinerate  fJie 
garbage.  Feeding  garbage  to  pigs,  using  it  as  land  fills,  or  dumping  it  at  sea  is  prac- 
ticed in  20  of  the  larger  cities  in  this  country.  Rubbish  generally  is  either  incin- 
erated or  placed  on  land  fills.  Ashes,  in  the  majority  of  cities,  are  placed  on  land 
fills.  Incineration  of  various  classes  of  refuse,  except  street  sweepings,  is  practiced 
generally  among  small  cities  and  towns  and  is  adaptable  to  all  classes  of  waste,  while 
reduction  can  only  be  applied  to  jthe  treatment  of  garbage.  Either  system  may  be 
made  sanitary  in  effect  by  proper  design  and  efficient  operation  of  the  disposal  works. 

Garbage,  when  separated  frran  other  classes  of  waste  and  treated  by  the  reducticm 
process,  provides  two  by-products:  (1)  Grease,  varying  from  3  to  8  per  cent  by  weight 
of  the  original  material,  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  city  and  the  character 
of  the  population.  This  grease  is  worth  from  3  to  6  cents  a  pound  and  is  used  mainly 
for  soap  making.  (2)  Tankage  or  fibrous  residue,  after  extracting  grease  and  mois- 
ture, averages  from  12  to  15  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  original  material  and  contains 
fertilizing  elements  of  value  ($6  to  $10  per  ton)  for  various  classes  of  crops.  Net 
revenues  from  the  treatment  of  garbage  indicate  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  profit 
at  the  plant  varying  from  75  cents  to  $1. 50  per  ton  of  garbage  treated,  depending  upon 
the  process  used  and  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  and  management  of  the  works. 

Garbage-reduction  works  are  generally  located  in  sparsely  settled  sections,  and 
as  most  of  the  plants  are  operated  by  private  companies  for  commercial  reasons, 
no  greater  attempt  is  made  to  eliminate  odcms  than  necessity  demands.  As  a 
result,  such  plants  have  been  frequent  offenders  on  account  of  nuisances  created. 
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though  with  jHToper  design  and  numagemeiit  this  drawback  can  be  entirely  eliminated 
or  minimized  to  a  point  where  the  odors  are  not  objectionable. 

Probably  the  most  sanitary  method  of  refuse  disposal  is  by  incineration,  as  naturally 
all  classes  of  waste  contain  some  portions  of  combustible  matter.  Two  methods  of 
incineration  are  practiced  in  this  country  and  abroad--<l)  incineration  of  mixed 
household  refuse,  where  all  wastes  are  collected  together  and  burned  by  the  aid 
of  forced  draft  at  high  temperature;  (2)  incineration  of  garbage  alone  or  with  portions 
of  rubbish  or  ashes.  By-products  from  high-temperature  incinerators  consist  of 
steam  power  and  clinker.  Considerable  information  is  available  as  to  the  heat  values 
of  the  various  classes  of  refuse,  so  that  plants  may  be  designed  with  some  degree 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  proportions  of  the  furnace  required  and  the  tempera- 
tures necessary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  gases.  The  tables  which  follow 
summarize  the  available  tests  and  the  calorific  values  of  various  classes  of  household 
refuse  in  this  country.  For  comparison  with  foreign  cities,  Table  No.  17  is  intro- 
duced. It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  latter  table  that  the  incineration  of  mixed 
refuse  in  German  cities  deals  with  a  material  high  in  ash,  low  in  moisture,  and  gen- 
erally lower  in  calorific  value  when  compared  with  similar  materials  in  New  York 
City,  though  the  conditions  are  reversed  in  San  Francisco. 
Table  No.  12. — Analytes  of  garbage. 


Authority  and  renuMrks. 


dncimiftti,  Ohio 

CleTdaiHl,  Ohio. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio... 

Borom;h    of 

lOlwwikoe,  Wis. 

Borouch    of    Manhattan, 


Ether 
extract 
(grease). 

Phoo- 
phorio 
add. 

KieklAhl 
nitrogen. 

Potash. 

Per  cent. 
4.02 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 
0.04 

Peret. 
0.28 

a.  85 

.94 

.04 

.30 

8.M 

.22 

.50 

.25 

8.83 

.19 

.51 

.20 

fi.79 

.50 

.04 

.37 

^77 
&00 

Z81 
1.84 

1.01 
L70 

'*'i.6i' 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  re- 
port, 10  samples. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  re- 
port, 28  samples. 

Ohio  dute  Board  of  Health  re- 
port,  31  samples. 

Ohio  6tete  Board  of  Health  re- 
port, 30  samples. 

Lederfo  Laboratory,  4  samples. 

R.  E.  W.  Somers,  1  sample. 
Otto  H.  Klein,  4  samples. 


Table  No.  13. — Heat  values  of  garbage. 


Uols^ 
ture. 


Ash. 


Com- 
busUble. 


B.  t.  u.  per  pound. 


Original 
sample. 


Dry 
sample. 


Authority. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Canton,  Ohio 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

Marlon,  Ohio. 

Steuben  ville,  Ohio 

ZanesvlUe,  Ohio. 

Mllwaakee.  Wis 

Borouf(h  of  Richmond, 

N.  Y. 
Toronto,  Canada 

Boimh  of  Manhattan, 

Del 


Peret. 

•n.7 

75.0 

70.4 

80.8 

74.4 

77.05 

78.5 
75.0 
82.3 

78.00 
73.20 

47.08 

C7.0 

7L4 


Peret. 
3.60 

3.20 

3.30 

2.57 

2L72 

8.15 

2.05 
3.50 
2L47 

13.014 
5.14 

26.36 

4.40 

3.72 


PereerU. 
10.70 

21.16 

20.27 

10.82 


10.20 

18.60 
20.01 
15.23 

8.386 
2i;60 

25.00 

28.51 

24.88 


2,000 

2,067 

1,004 

1,712 

2,304 

1,832 

1,025 
2,100 
1,413 


8,553 
8,450 
8,448 
8,776 


2,233 
2,572 


4,522 

8,351 

4,014 
8,723 


2,507 


Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  re- 
port, 10  samples. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  re- 
port, 2S  samples. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  re- 
port, 31  samples. 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  re- 

fi>^t.  30  samples, 
o  ^tate  Board  of  Health  re- 
port, 4  samples. 
Ohio  Stote  Board  of  Health  re- 
port, 2  samples. 
Do. 
Do. 
Ohio  Stete  Board  of  Health  re- 
port, 3  samples. 
R.  £.  w.  Somers,  1  sample, 
n.  F.  Welton,  25  samples. 

Works  Department  Laboratory, 
45  per  rent  rubbish,  4  samples. 
D.  C.  Johnson,  3  samples. 

Klein,  1010,  4  samples. 
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Table  No.  14. — Htal  vahu$  o/Hreet  Mtoeepmgt. 


Moisf- 
ture. 

Ash. 

Oom- 
busUble. 

B.tu. 

pound 
(original 
sample.) 

Authority. 

Cincinnati 

Peret. 
43.9 

29.0 

Perct. 
42.20 

43.8 

82.1 

41.64 

35.60 
57.73 

Percent, 
13.9 

22.2 

17.9 

66.61 

36.86 

41.02 

1,445 
2,133 
1,680 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  report,  6 

Cleveland 

samples. 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  report,  2 

Dajrton 

samples. 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Health  report,  1 

BoFOUffh    of    Hanliattan, 
bol 

2.86 

27.45 
L25 

sample. 
New    York    Commission   on   Street 

3,665 

3,730 

Cleaning,  1907, 4  samples. 
Klein,  1910, 4  samples. 

Borough    of    Richmond, 
N.  Y.,  dry  manure. 

Lederk  Laboratory,  1905, 2  samples. 

Table  No.  15. — Heat  values  of  rubbish. 


Mois- 
ture. 

Ash. 

Com- 
busUble. 

B.t.tL  per  pound. 

Original 
sample. 

-SL 

Authority. 

Borough  of  Richmond, 
N.  Y..  West  New 
Brighton. 

Toronto,  Canada 

Borough  of  Manhattan, 

Borough  of  Richmond, 
N.  Y.,  Clifton. 

PercL 

5.78 

33.02 
1L50 
6.3 

Peret. 
13.87 

7.82 
7.60 
11.5 

Percent, 
80.36 

60.16 
80.91 
82.2 

6,832 

6,449 
6,701 
6,686 

7,261 

8,136 
7.672 
7,082 

B.  F.  Welton,  16  samples. 

Works  Department  Laboratory, 

Toronto,  2  samples. 
D.  C.  Johnson,  4  samples. 

A.  E.Hill,  12  samples. 

Table  No.  16. — Heat  values  of  ashes  and  eompanents  of  ashes. 


Description. 

Mois- 
ture. 

Ash. 

Com- 
busti- 
ble. 

B.  t.  u,  per 
pound. 

sample. 

sample. 

Authority. 

r.lnMnn^ti 

Ashes 

Peret. 
7.8 

14.1 

19.3 

L92 

1.16 
L34 

1.20 
7.66 
2.8 
1.9 

Perct. 
61.70 

63.9 

Perct. 
3a6 

98.A 

3,087 

1,815 

1,680 

3,167 

6,911 
8,396 

2,846 
9,310 
10,946 
3,119 

3,348 

2,m 

2,880 

11,260 
3,180 

Ohio  State  Board  of 

Cleveland 

do 

Health    report,   7 
Ohio  State  Boaid  of 

Dayton. 

do 

! 

691 2        21-  J& 

Health   report,    6 
samples. 
Ohio  State  Board  of 

Chicago 

Fine  ash  . 

77.75 

53.0 
39.93 

n.4o 

31.82 

23.3 

72.6 

20.33 

45.84 
5&73 

21.40 
60.63 
73.9 
2^6 

Health    report,   9 
samples. 
Bureau    of   Streets, 
Chicago,    20   sam- 
ples. 
Do. 

Do 

Cinders 

Borough   of  Rich- 
mond. West  New 
Brighton. 

Coal  and  cinders.. 
Fine  ash .......  ^ 

B.    F.    Welton,    26 
samples. 

R  F  Welton,  1  sam- 

Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan. 

Borough   of  Rich- 
mond, Clifton. 
Do 

Coal  and  cinders.. 

do 

Fine  ash ..... 

0&VKlefai,4aBm. 

pies. 
A.  £.  Hm,  12  sam- 
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Table  No.  17. — Heat  valuei  of  mixed  re/tue. 
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Percentage  oomposttloii  of  mixed  hoosebold  refuse. 


Aah. 


ture. 


OombosUble. 


Car- 
bon. 


Hydro- 
sen, 


OeUn- 

loee. 

wood, 

etc. 


Total 

oom- 

tNHtibla. 


Calorific 

value, 

moisi 

sample, 

B.  t.  u., 

pound. 


Authority. 


Berlin. 

Do 

Potsdam 

Oiarlottflnbars.. 
eial 


Dortmond. 
Fteikfort.. 
Karlarnbe.. 


Wiesbaden. 
Borou^of 

nTyTT  Clifton. 
Boroorii  of  Richmond, 

N.    Y.,  Wast    New 

BH^ton. 
Ban  Fhoiclsoo,  Oal 


08.75 
6268 
62.94 
5a40 
63.98 
67.90 
66.78 
56.96 
61.47 


4a  87 
35 


46^08 
37.3 


14L33 
3&43 
1&03 
34.63 
10.12 

laio 

9.17 
9.36 
13.96 


11.74 

sai 


19.74 
40L9 


9.16 
9.00 
ia33 
13L94 
18L86 
34.70 
34.13 
37.03 
35.96 
3a  22 


ao2 

.06 
.42 
.02 
.39 
.82 
.77 
.30 
.43 
.41 


8.56 
&10 
4L78 
7.04 
1.73 
3.72 
8.40 
1.18 
3.34 
3.34 


12.73 
17.16 
15.53 
2a  00 
10.98 
2&74 
2&29 
2&51 
20.62 


33.87 
34.9 


34.23 
23.9 


1,431 

1,636 

1,877 

2,115 

2,932 

3,962 

4,021 

4,033 

4,044 

4,672 
4,141 

4,274 
2,410 


Dr.  Dorr,  Dr. 
Hampe,  Janu- 
ary, 1908. 

Dr.  Dorr,  Dr. 
Hamp^  Feb- 
ruary, 1902. 

Dr.  Dorr,  Dr. 
Hampe,  No- 
vember, 1903. 

Dr.  Dorr,  Dr. 
Hampe,  Janu- 
ary, fMO. 

Dr.  Dorr,  Dr. 
Hampe,  March 
1908. 

Dr.  Door,  Dr. 
Hampe,  March, 
1902. 

Dr.  Dorr,  Dr. 
Himpe,  July, 
1902. 

Dr.  Dorr,  Dr. 
Hampe,  De- 
camber,  1902. 

Dr.    Dorr,    Dr. 
Hampe,  No- 
vember, 1902. 
Do. 

A.  E.  HiU. 

B.  F.  Welton. 


From    spedflca- 
tionsCManson). 


Tabui  No.  18. — Chemioal  eompontion  of  mixed  household  refute. 


Ifoia- 

Ger- 

Hydro- 

Nltro. 

8ul- 

Oxy. 

Affh 

Remarkfl 

ture. 

bon. 

gen. 

gen. 

pher. 

gen. 

Percf. 

Peret. 

Peret. 

Peret. 

Peret, 

Peret. 

Peret. 

CWtOTLlOr.,  Borough 

99.30 

36.37 

1.50 

aoo 

a  18 

&13 

3&12 

A.  B.  HiU,  12  aam- 
pies. 

West  New   Brighton, 
N.  Y.,    Borough  of 

ia74 

36.46 

1.30 

.94 

5.52 

46.04 

Computed,  Featber- 
ston. 

BiefamoDd 

8anFkancisoo,OaI 

49i9 

13.90 

1.70 

.50 

6.8 

27.30 

ples(Manson). 

Tablb  No.  19. — Co$t  of  collection  and  dispotal  of  household  refuse. 


Population. 


Amount 
expended. 


Per  capita 
ooetper 


7fairt)ury 
BhsfBeld., 


Boroui^,  London. 


BmUord. 


(old  city). 


87,923 
471,662 
280,618 
364,061 


Hamburg. 


'       731,677 

i    2,846,986 

976,000 


•49,028 
234,885 
132,179 
123,675 
414,548 
1,241,889 
286,613 


ia560 
.49S 
.456 
.340 
.566 
.435 
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Table  No.  20.— Coft  of  MlleeHon  and  dupomd  of  hmuAold  refiue. 


^Xt 

Amount 
expended. 

Per  capita 
cost  per 
annum. 

Authority  and  remarks. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark.  N.J 

353,000 
306,000 
110,000 

334,500 
222,000 
116,000 
99.000 
37,000 
09,000 
87,330 
61,000 
241,767 
41,000 

1156,560 

190;606 
65,000 
1,231,055 
272,075 
160,635 
03^606 
5?  628 
50,036 
20,604 
22,534 
39,416 
26,520 

ia450 
.484 
.501 
.574 
.655 
.507 
.421 
.470 
.506 
.557 
.327 
.451 

434 

Year.  1913. 
Do. 

Cambridge.  ICass 

Do. 

Chica(9>.tll 

Bureau  of  Census,  year  1000. 

Do. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  Orl'iiiis.  La 

LouisTillp.Kv 

Do. 
Do. 

Richmond,  Va 

Do. 

Sp<dcane,  Wash 

Do. 

(&ivestnn,  TVx 

Do. 

Manchester,  N.  H 

8altLalce0itv,UUh 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo 

51,724               .214 
14,968                .-^Mft 

Do. 

Augusta,  (»a' 

Do. 

Further  information  concerning  the  chemical  composition  of  mixed  household 
refuse  is  provided  in  Table  No.  18  for  one  borough  in  New  York  City,  also  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cai.)  where  differences  in  the  composition  are  again  apparent,  especially  in  the 
amount  of  moisture,  carbon,  and  ash.  It  is  evident  from  the  statistics  h^ein  pre- 
sented on  incineration  that  the  success  of  this  method  will  depend  to  a  large  degree 
upon  the  preliminary  investigations  covering  the  heat  values  and  chemical  compo- 
sitiona  of  the  waste  in  conjunction  with  the  amount  of  material  to  be  dealt  with  in  any 
locality.  Effective  organization  of  the  force  employed  and  efficient  management 
of  the  disposal  works  are  essential  in  any  type  of  plant  in  order  to  eliminate  nuisances 

The  amount  of  street  sweepings  or  cleanings  removed  from  pavements  in  any 
municipality  depends  almost  entirely  upon  local  uses  of  the  public  thoroughfares. 
Only  a  general  clue  can  be  given  as  to  the  volume  of  street  sweepings  removed  p^  unit 
of  pavement  per  year.  Statistics  on  this  subject  are  not  always  satisfactory,  but  two 
tables  have  been  compiled,  one  covering  eig^t  foreign  cities,  compared  with  eight 
American  cities.  Abroad  about  29.6  cubic  yards  of  material  are  removed  per  1,000 
square  yards  of  pavement  per  year,  while  statistics  for  American  cities  show  the 
removal  of  only  24.9  cubic  yards.  To  one  familiar  with  the  use  and  abuse  of  streets 
in  this  country  and  in  foreign  cities,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  figures  should  be  reversed, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  in  the  world,  Bwlin,  accounts 
for  the  greatest  amount  of  material,  50.7  cubic  yards  removed  per  year  from  the  unit 
of  pavement  area. 

Two  cost  tables  are  presented  on  this  subject,  No.  19  covering  the  collection  and 
disposal  in  seven  foreign  cities,  and  No.  20  containing  similar  information  for  16 
American  cities.  The  average  cost  for  the  American  cities  is  approximately  48  cents 
per  capita  per  annum,  as  against  45  cents  per  capita  per  annum  in  foreign  cities,  where 
wages  generally  are  less  than  half  the  standard  rates  in  the  United  States.  Apparently 
the  refuse  collectors  in  the  *United  States  are  harder  worked  men  than  the  foreign 
collectors. 

The  statistics  herein  presented  summarize  <m  a  broad  basis  the  best  available  data 
on  the  subject  and  are  presented  in  concise  form  in  the  hope  that  those  interested  may 
find  them  of  value. 
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Municipal  Refuse  Disposal:  An  Investigation,  by  J.  T.  Fetherston,  Transactions 
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The  Chairman.  The  papers  to  be  presented  at  this  session  have 
been  completed.  It  is  especially  desirable  to  have  some  formal 
debate  on  the  subject,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  itself 
and  the  importance  of  the  papers  presented. 

Dr.  GuiTERAS.  As  reference  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  gentle- 
men to  the  tropical  cities  and  the  request  has  been  made  du^ctly 
that  information  be  given  with  r^ard  to  what  is  being  done  there, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  on  that  point,  althou^  we  are  all 
devoting  our  time  to  learning  all  that  we  can  about  it. 

In  the  last  two  years  a  system  of  separate  disposal  of  sewage  has 
been  completed  in  Habana.  The  discharging  place  for  this  sewage 
of  this  large  city  could  not  be  a  more  favorable  one.  The  sewage 
of  Habana  is  discharged  by  a  separate  system  into  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  garbage  and  street  and 
house  refuse.  Nothing  could  be  more  favorable  than  this.  Still, 
undoubtedly,  the  management  of  this  city  refuse,  the  handling  of  it 
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in  the  city,  the  carrymg  of  it  to  the  lighters  that  go  out  to  the  sea  to 
dump  it  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  a  disagreeable  process  at  least,  and 
perhaps  accompanied  with  some  danger.  Therefore  we  have  tried  to 
introduce  a  system  of  incineration  and  we  have  had  a  large  plant 
built  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  carrying  out  to  sea.  I 
must  say  that  tUs  plant,  although  it  is  completed,  has  not  yet  been 
used,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  expensiye.  I  imagine  that  this 
means  that  the  other  system  of  dimiping  into  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
not  so  bad  a  one  as  was  thought  since  we  are  not  willing  to  go  to  a 
little  more  expense  in  putting  into  operation  the  already  completed 
incineration  plant.  It  may  be  true,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  said, 
that  these  plants  must  be  perfectly  built  and  conducted.  Probably 
our  trials  with  the  plant  have  shown  that  it  was  not  properly  built 
and  that  perhaps  we  were  not  very  sure  that  we  were  going  to  handle 
it  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

As  one  of  the  gentlemen  has  said,  when  you  have  a  system  of 
sewage  disposal  in  large  cities  you  also  have  in  the  same  city  other 
systems.  This  means  that  we  have  still  in  Habana  cesspools,  espe- 
cially the  outlying  districts.  But  certainly  the  introduction  in  the 
last  three  or  four  years  of  this  enormous  system  of  sewage  disposal 
in  the  city  of  Habana  ought  to  have  made  a  striking  difference  in  the 
amount  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  city.  I  am  afraid  it  has  not,  and  that 
has  surprised  me  greatly.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects  difficult  to 
account  for.  Our  typhoid-fever  rate  at  Habana  is  rather  high ;  not  as 
high  as  in  some  American  cities,  but  higher  than  in  others.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  due  to  our  water  supply.  The  manner  of  distri- 
bution of  typhoid  and  the  character  of  the  water  are  very  strongly 
against  the  idea  that  it  is  a  water-borne  disease;  but  at  any  rate  this 
very  radical  change  in  the  disposal  of  sewage,  the  doing  away  with 
an  enormous  number  of  cesspools  in  the  city  of  Habana,  has  not  had 
any  influence  upon  the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid.  In  fact,  typhoid 
has  rather  increased  slightly  in  the  last  three  years  since  this  sewage 
system  is  in  operation.  We  believe  that  our  typhoid  fever  is  a 
contact  disease  and  that  the  distribution  of  it  in  the  city  of  Habana 
is  due  to  contact. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  that  were  madjB  as  to 
whether  garbage  disposal  was  a  sanitary  question.  Of  course  it  may 
become  suddenly  a  sanitary  question  of  intense  importance,  as  it 
does,  for  instance,  when  plague  appears  in  a  city.  Disposal  of  gar- 
bage may  be  considered  almost  one  of  the  principal  sanitary  questions 
before  a  city.  At  a  time  of  plague  the  disposal  of  garbage  so  that  rats 
can  not  get  at  it  and  the  utilization  of  that  disposal  as  a  means  of 
doing  away  with  rats  by  removing  the  food  supplied  to  them  are  of 
the  most  extreme  importance. 
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Of  course  I  have  been  speaking  of  a  large  city,  a  rich  city,  as 
Habana  is.  YtThen  we  come  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  garbage 
in  the  rural  districts,  it  is  quite  different.  The  human  excreta  are 
Tery  conunonly  thrown  upon  the  surface  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Chiba,  yet  we  do  not  have  much  hookworm  there.  Cuba  is  very  far 
from  presenting  the  same  situation  that  Porto  Rico  does  with  r^ard 
to  the  number  of  cases  of  hookworm.  It  is  not  a  national  problem 
with  us.  The  garbage,  etc.,  of  houses  is  usuaUy  disposed  of  by 
dumping. 

Dr.  Agramontb.  Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  furnish  a  little 
additional  information  to  Dr.  Guiteras^  remarks.  This  question  of 
sewage  and  refuse  disposal  in  Habana  is  in  the  hands  of  two  dif- 
ferent departments — ^the  sanitary  department  and  the  department 
of  public  works.  The  department  of  public  works  has  charge 
of  the  disposal  of  sewage  refuse  and  garbage  from  houses,  while 
the  sanitary  in  a  way  supervises  how  this  garbage  is  collected,  etc. 
We  have  a  national  health  organisation,  as  you  probably  know. 
The  head  is  the  secretary  of  public  health,  a  member  of  our  cabinet. 
This  national  organization  takes  in  every  city  and  every  munici- 
pality in  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  Habana  is  only  different  from  the 
other  cities  in  having  a  special  service  in  that  direction.  The  ques- 
tion of  public  health  can  not  be  separated  from  the  sanitary  question 
in  its  engineering  or  medical  aspects.  We  have  sanitary  ordinances 
which  are  applied  to  all  the  cities,  all  the  municipalities  in  the  island 
of  Cuba,  and  they  must  all  obey  these  ordinances.  The  ordinances 
refer  to  the  disposal  of  garbage  or  its  collection  from  houses,  etc., 
providing  the  means  imder  which  the  work  shall  be  done,  and,  by 
the  way,  insist  that  it  should  always  be  collected  in  metal  pails 
or  barrels.  The  garbage  is  ako  indirectly  under  supervision  of  the 
sanitary  department,  while  the  street  cleaning  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
department  of  pubUc  works  in  Habana.  In  the  smaller  cities  of 
the  island  it  is  under  the  charge  of  the  sanitary  officers. 

In  Habana  the  care  of  the  streets  is  divided  into  two  parts.  One 
is  really  the  street  cleaning  and  the  other  is  the  collection  of  manure 
from  the  streets.  This  is  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  who 
utilize  the  manure  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and  who  also  collect  the 
manure  from  the  large  stables,  public  hack  stables,  etc.,  and  sell 
it  to  tobacco  planters  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  mainly.  They 
collect  it  in  large  piles,  ferment  it,  and  then  carry  it  into  the  interior. 
The  manure  from  the  private  stables,  of  course,  is  carted  off  separ- 
ately from  the  garbage  and  house  refuse. 

As  I  said,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  medical  question  can 
be  separated  from  the  engineering  or  the  question  of  sanitation.  We 
have  a  particular  condition  in  Cuba  that  is  unlike,  of  course,  the  con- 
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dition  in  laige  coimtriee.  We  have  no  inland  waterways.  Therefore 
the  question  of  pollution  of  streams  does  not  exist  with  us.  The  water 
employed  for  drinking  purposes  in  large  cities  is  not  surface  water, 
it  is  spring  water;  therefore  the  contamination  of  water  supplies 
from  streams  and  trains  does  not  concern  us.  Trade  wastes  engage 
the  attention  of  the  sanitary  department  particularly  lately  with 
r^ard  to  the  immense  amount  of  waste  produced  in  Uie  distilleries 
of  the  large  plantations,  which  throw  their  waste  into  the  small 
streams,  as  we  have  no  large  rivers.  But  these  small  riyeFshaTe 
fish  and  the  waste  kills  the  fish,  and  sometimes  a  very  impleasant 
condition  arises.  This  question  is  now  being  attended  to.  I  beUeve 
Dr.  Guiteras  knows  better  than  I  do  about  this.  The  idea  is  to  have 
these  wastes  go  to  a  reservoir  of  some  kind,  remain  there  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  until  they  are  self-purified,  and  then  dumped 
into  these  rivers,  when  they  would  do  less  harm. 

Dr.  Kebleb.  I  was  interested  in  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Dr. 
Sedgwick,  particularly  that  feature  referring  to  the  inhalation  of 
street  filth.  Most  of  the  material  that  is  dropped  on  the  streets  or 
sidewalks  is  dried,  and  during  a  windy  day  is,  of  course,  wafted  into 
our  faces,  our  nostrils,  and  our  mouths.  I  have  frequently  wondered 
why  we  forbade  spitting  on  the  sidewalk  and  in  a  way  invited  spitting 
on  the  street.  To  my  mind,  there  is  not  very  much  difference. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  material  dries  as  rapidly  in  the  street  as  on 
the  sidewalk.  It  is  considered  a  matter  of  inconvenience,  possibly, 
but  I  personally  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  such  a  distinct 
element  has  been  made  of  that  particular  feature. 

The  Chaibhan.  As  there  is  apparently  no  further  business,  the 
chair  will  announce  this  session  adjourned. 

Adjourned  at  11.26  o'clock. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  Vm. 

New  Ebbitt  Hotel, 
Tuesday  afUmocn^  January  4i  1916, 

Ghairman,  Sam.  L.  Rooebs. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  program  opens  with  a  contribution  by  Dr. 
EJdwiii  O.  Jordan,  department  of  hygiene  and  bacteriology,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  lU.,  Dr.  Jordan  has  requested  Dr.  Ransdell  to 
kindly  read  his  paper. 

THE  PURIFICATION  OF  WATER  SUPPLIES. 

By  EDWIN  0.  JORDAN, 
Chairman  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology ^  Univernty  of  Chicago. 

DiscuflBion  of  water  purification  in  this  paper  is  limited  to  the  hygienic  anpects  of 
the  subject.  Clarification  of  a  muddy  water,  removal  of  an  excess  of  iron,  softening 
of  a  hard  water  are  all  ends  desirable  in  themselves,  but  they  are  not  purification  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  term  is  here  considered.  Removal  of  turbidity  may  be  economic- 
ally and  esthetically  important;  installation  of  a  municipal  water-softening  plant  may 
be  demanded  by  considerations  of  convenience  and  economy,  but  softening  and 
clarification  of  water  are  never  matters  primarily  concerning  public  health.  If  a 
community  desires  and  can  aff(»rd  to  pay  for  a  clear  or  a  soft  water,  it  can  get  it.  The 
degree  of  expense  in  this  direction  that  is  justified  in  comparison  with  other  needs 
is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  each  community,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  demands 
of  the  modem  city  are  many  and  urgent,  and  remembering  that  in  but  few  instances 
are  funds  available  to  carry  out  all  the  measures  of  improvement  that  appeal  to  differ- 
ent groups. 

Most  dtissens  would  agree  in  principle,  if  not  in  practice,  that  the  sanitary  purity 
or  direct  relation  of  a  water  supply  to  health  is  by  far  ila  most  important  feature. 
CoDflideration  of  purification  of  water  may  therefcwe  be  here  consistently  restricted 
to  the  methods  of  rendering  a  contaminated  or  potentially  dangerous  supply  safe  for 
use. 

WHY  PURinCATION  IS  NXCBSSAKT. 

The  present  necessity  for  water  purification  in  civilized  countries  is  in  the  main  a 
consequence  of  two  factors:  First,  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  water  under 
modem  conditions  of  life;  second,  the  increasing  density  of  population  on  most  parts 
of  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  draw  for  a  water 
supply  of  any  size  upon  a  body  of  surface  water  that  is  uncontaminated  or  at  all 
events  not  liable  to  occasional  or  accidental  poUution;  as  is  well  known  infectious 
material  dischaiged  by  a  single  human  being  is  sufficient  to  poison  many  gallons  of 
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water  and  to  cause  hundreds  of  cases  of  disease.  It  is  difficult  ako  to  obtain  the 
volume  of  water  sufficient  for  a  lai^  and  rapidly  growing  community.  Many  of  the 
smaller  towns  and  villages  in  the  United  States  rely  on  deep  wells  as  a  source  of  sup- 
ply, and  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  such  waters  are  usually  excellent.  In  many 
regions,  however,  the  amount  of  available  underground  water  is  limited  and  if  a  large 
amount  of  water  is  required  by  a  municipality,  surface  waters  more  or  less  exposed  to 
pollution  must  be  taken.  Where  surface  waters  are  resorted  to,  the  need  for  purifying 
them  is  so  plain  in  some  cases  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  imperativeness,  as 
with  the  Merrimack  River  used  by  the  dty  of  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  the  Hudson  River, 
used  by  the  city  of  Albany,  and  the  Schuylkill  River,  drawn  on  by  Philadelphia. 
In  these  cities  simple  inspection  of  the  water  source  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
river  water  used  as  a  source  of  supply  is  contaminated  with  fresh  sewage  and  in  an 
untreated  condition  is  grossly  unfit  for  drinking  purposes.  Water  purification  in 
these  citios  has  been  followed  by  a  marked  diminutum  in  the  amount  of  certain  dis- 


On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  purification  of  a  surface  water  supply  is  not  always 
so  obviously  urgent  to  the  untrained  judgment,  and  detailed  observation  of  disease 
prevalence  and  of  the  bacterial  character  of  a  water  ia  necessary  before  general  agree- 
ment on  the  desirability  of  purification  is  reached.  This  has  been  the  water  supply 
history  of  some  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  dty  of  Cleveland  hesitated  for  several 
yean  before  undertaking  the  construction  of  a  filter.  Detroit  and  Buffalo  have  been 
rather  recently  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  protecting  their  water  supplies  by 
chlorination. 

Still  other  large  cities  are  so  fortunately  situated  in  respect  to  surface  water  sup- 
plies that  artificial  purification  for  the  time  being  is  not  considered  necessary.  These 
are  practically  all  in  localities  where  the  water  shed  levied  on  is  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  municipality,  and  where  long  storage  of  impounded  waters  in  natural  or  arti- 
ficial reservoirB  can  be  trusted  to  effect  a  natural  purification.  New  York  and  Boston 
are  well-known  examples  of  cities  depending  on  protected  and  stored  surface  water. 

THB  DEVELOPMENT  OP  WATER  PUBIPICATION. 

Public  water  supplies,  although  not  uncommon  in  the  eariy  history  of  southern 
Europe,  were*  practically  unknown  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  large  modem  water 
supply  systems  have  been  developed  for  the  most  part  in  the  last  70  years.  Stor- 
age of  water  was  undoubtedly  practiced  in  antiquity,  but  was  not  consdously 
rssorted  to  as  a  means  of  purification,  and  the  first  delib«:ate  attempt  at  purification 
of  water  on  a  large  scale  seems  to  have  been  less  than  iOO  years  ago,  when,  in  1829,  a 
slow  sand  filter  was  built  by  one  of  the  London  water  companies.  Even  in  this 
instance  the  immediate  end  in  view  was  clarification  of  a  muddy  water,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  connection  between  drinking  water  and  disease  beoame  manifest  some 
20  yean  later  that  the  filtration  of  the  whole  London  water  supply  was  more  definitely 
undertaken  as  a  hygienic  measure.  Purification  of  public  water  supplies  became 
general  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  two  or  three  decades  earlier  than 
in  this  country,  owing  perhaps  to  the  greater  density  of  population  in  many  regions 
and  to  the  glaring  evidences  of  pollution  in  many  streams  serving  as  water  sources. 
European  dties  that  delayed  or  boggled  water  purification  often  suffered  severely 
from  water-borne  diseases,  as  did  the  wealthy  German  dty  of  Hamburg  in  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1892-93. 

Jjk  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  development  of  public  waterworks  has  taken 
place  almost  wholly  since  1850,  and  the  introduction  of  methods  of  purification  is 
yet  more  recent.  A  beginning  in  water  purification  had  been  made  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere  before  1890,  but  progress  has  been  much  more  rapid  since  that 
date,  owing  in  large  part  to  the  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  water  purification  by  the 
investigations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts.    These  investigations, 
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begun  in  1B87,  were  soon  followed  by  the  conBtniction  of  a  modem  aand  filter  plant 
,  lit  Lawrence,  Maes.  (1893),  and  the  striking  eucoeeB  of  this  filter  in  reducii^  typhoid 
lever  served  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  whole  country. 

It  was  calculated  by  Haxen  that  in  1900,  6.S  per  cent  of  the  urban  population  of 
the  country  (towns  of  over  2,500  population)  were  supplied  with  filtered  water,  while 
in  1911,  according  to  G.  A.  Johnson,  this  proportion  had  arisen  to  over  20  per  cent. 
The  following  table  that  I  have  compiled  from  the  information  given  in  the  McGiaw 
Waterworks  I>irectory  and  from  other  sources  of  inf (Nrmation  shows  the  present  condi- 
tion in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Tablb  I. — CharoiCUr  of  waUr  tupplies  in  citiea  of  the  UniUd  Statu  with  over  lOfiOO 

population  in  1915, 


Treated. 

Untreated. 

Unknown. 

Number 
of  cities. 

^ag^ 

Number ,    Popula- 
of  cities.  1      tfon. 

.  1 

Number 
ofdtics. 

'^ 

Wells  and  springs 

28 
141 
30 
38 
15 

2,491,810 
10,769,547 
1,992,035 
5,493,206 
571,566 

76 
22 
19 
25 
5 

2,215,163 
1,063,418 
5,260,524 
1,886,312 
92,301 

63 
25 
19 
16 
7 
32 

1,765,559 

Rivera  and  if  tr<mn8 , .  , 

603,423 

Ttn po' ending  reservoirs. .. ..  ^.^.  ..  ^ 

842,526 

Lakes T. 

464,680 

Wells  and  rivers 

452,812 

l^nknown 

516,273 

Total 

352 

21,318,164 

147 

10,516,718 

162 

4,645,283 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  city  population  of  the 
United  States  is  at  present  supplied  with  water  treated  by  some  method  of  purifica- 
tion, the  actual  proportion  of  the  population  supplied  with  hygienically  safe  water  is 
far  greater.  The  water  from  deep  wells  and  from  storage  reservoirs  is  unquestionably 
in  large  part  of  exceUent  quality,  even  if  not  subjected  to  artificial  purification.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  30,000,000  out  of  the  36,500,000  people  living  in  cities  with  over 
10,000  population  are  now  provided  with  water  initially  pure  or  more  or  less  effectively 
purified.  Taking  into  consideration  smaller  towns  and  villages,  it  seems  likely  that 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  is  to-day  supplied 
with  water  of  a  high  degree  of  purity. 

Hazen  estimated  that  in  1904  water  of  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  quality  was 
supplied  to  approximately  52  per  cent  of  the  urban  population  of  the  United  States 
in  cities  of  more  than  25,000  inhabitants;  at  present,  1915,  this  statement,  as  far  as 
sanitary  quality  is  concerned,  would  hardly  hold  true  for  more  than  20  per  cent. 


MODERN  METHODS  OF  FURIFICATION . 

(a)  Storage. — ^A  high  degree  of  natural  purification  of  water  can  be  effected  by 
storage.  When  the  water  of  small  streams  is  impounded  in  a  reservoir  instead  of 
being  pumped  directly  into  water  mains  important  changes  occur.  Suspended  mat- 
ter in  part  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  the  water  becomes  clearer,  the  color  of  the  water  is 
usually  lessened  owing  to  bleaching  by  the  sunlight,  and  the  total  number  of  bac- 
teria in  the  water  is  materially  diminished.  Most  important  of  all,  any  disease- 
producing  bacteria  that  may  have  found  their  way  into  the  tributary  streams  tend  to 
perish  during  the  sojourn  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir.  A  cardinal  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  death  of  pathogenic  bacteria  in  water  is  time.  So  far  as  is  known,  disease 
germs  introduced  into  water  never  multiply  under  natural  conditions,  but  progrea- 
sively  and  rather  rapidly  die  off.  The  longer  a  water  can  be  stored,  therefore,  either 
in  an  artificial  reservoir  or  in  a  natural  lake  or  pond  with  protected  shores,  the  less 
Mable  it  is  to  harbor  disease  germs.  This  principle  of  storage,  based  on  the  hig^ 
nuBTtality  oi  typhoid  bacilli  and  allied  bacteria  suspended  in  water,  is  bdng  utilised 
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apparaatly  with  hig^  auccesB  in  the  treatment  of  mftny  large  mufmce  water  eupplieB. 
New  York  and  Boston,  as  already  mentioned,  are  relying  mainly  on  this  method  to 
insure  the  purity  of  their  supplies.  The  safety  of  the  London  supply  is  thought  to 
depend  very  largely  upon  storage.  Adequate  storage  is  often  ail  that  is  needed.  In 
cities  where  other  methods  of  purification  are  employed,  preliminary  storage  is  hig^y 
adyantageous  since  it  reduces  the  burden  upon  filters  and  in  other  ways  facilitates 
the  application  of  special  purifying  treatment. 

(6)  Slow  9and  JUUn.'-The  use  of  beds  of  sand  carefully  superimposed  on  gravel  in 
water-tight  basins  and  through  which  water  flows  by  gravity  was  probably  the  first 
method  employed  for  water  purification  (London,  1829)  on  a  large  scale.  The  earlier 
European  filtration  plants  were  all  of  this  type.  In  this  country  slow  sand  filters 
have  been  installed  at  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  cities.  Through  such  filters  water  may  be  commonly  passed  at  a 
rate  of  3,000,000  gallons  daily  per  acre  of  filtering  surface,  and  if  the  water  treated  is 
not  very  turbid  or  badly  polluted,  a  rate  of  6,000,000  gallons  or  more  daily  may  be 
permissible.  It  is  important  that  the  speed  at  which  the  water  passes  through  the 
sand  shall  not  vary  suddenly  or  in  different  parts  of  the  filter,  and  ingenious  devices 
for  regulating  the  flow  are  in  use  in  order  to  maintain  a  uniform  rate  of  filtration. 
Disturbance  of  the  filtering  surface  by  ice  also  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  operation 
and  in  some  instances  has  been  followed  by  outbreaks  of  disease. 

One  of  the  princiiMd  elements  of  expense  in  the  operation  of  slow  sand  filters  is  the 
necessity  for  removing  and  eventually  cleaning  and  replacing  the  thin  upper  layer 
of  sand  which  becomes  clogged  in  operation.  The  frequency  with  which  the  sand 
surface  mu^t  be  scraped  and  renewed  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  suspended 
matter  in  the  water  treated  and  upon  the  mte  of  operation.  The  use  of  ample  pre- 
liminary settling  basins  or  storage  reservoirs  will  lessen  the  operating  cost,  as  well 
as  introduce  an  element  of  safety.  Taking  into  consideration  the  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  construction  and  other  proper  capital  charges,  together  with  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  the  average  cost  of  purifying  water  by  slow  sand  filters  is  about 
$8  per  1,000,000  gallons  under  present  conditions  in  this  country.  On  the  basis  of  a 
daily  per  capita  water  consumption  of  125  gallons  this  involves  an  annual  cost  of 
about  36  cents  per  capita. 

(c)  Rapid  9and  fiUration, — Slow  sand  filters  are  not  adapted  for  use  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  because  the  amount  and  fineness  of  the  suspended  matter  in  many 
American  rivers  leads  to  premature  clogging  of  the  sand  and  a  total  obstruction  of 
operation.  A  somewhat  different  type  of  filter  known  as  the  mechanical  or  rapid 
filter  has  proved  to  have  marked  advantages  in  dealing  with  very  muddy  water, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  Ohio  and  MiwriaHippi  Rivers.  If  a  turbid  water  is  first  treated 
with  some  coagulating  chemical,  such  as  sulphate  of  aluminum  or  sulphate  of  iron, 
it  can  be  passed  through  sand  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  is  possible  with  the  untreated 
water.  The  development  of  rapid  filtration  with  the  use  of  a  coagulant  has  been 
largely  a  matter  of  American  invention,  and  in  its  beginning  depended  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  use  of  patented  processes  and  mechanical  devices  protected  by  patent 
The  expiration  of  some  of  these  patents  has  opened  the  road  for  a  wider  application 
of  this  method  and  has  been  followed  by  important  developments.  Experiments 
at  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  have  established  the  applicability  of  the  coagulating 
process  to  large  volumes  of  water,  and  at  present  rapid  sand  filters  are  in  operation 
at  (.indnnati,  Ohio,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  many  smaller  cities. 
Suitable  automatic  devices  for  controlling  the  application  of  the  coagulating  chemi- 
cal are  indispeusable,  since  any  material  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  coagulant  is  fatal 
to  successful  or  economical  operation.  Many  of  the  earlier  installations  of  rapid 
filters  by  private  firms  were  not  properly  supervised,  and  in  some  cases  the  original 
plant  was  improperly  constructed  or  allowed  to  deteriorate  so  that  the  whole  process 
for  a  time  fell  into  a  measure  of  disrepute. 
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Tfcke  cost  of  constructioik  of  impid  sand  fiHen  10  much  leas  tluui  that  of  do/w  sand 
filtetB,  hut  the  cost  of  opention  ib  greater.  Beckoning  aU  charges,  the  total  cost  per 
milikm  gallons  of  water  purified  averages  distinctly  leas  (about  96  per  million  gallons) 
by  the  rafad  than  by  the  slow  process. 

(d)  Oenniddal  treatment. — ^Ahhou^  in  the  coune  of  years  a  great  variety  of  chem- 
ical substances  have  been  proposed  for  the  disinfection  or  partial  sterilixation  of  water 
supplies,  only  a  few  of  these  have  won  any  extended  practical  application.  The 
use  of  osone  for  water  sterilisation  possesses  certain  theoretical  advantages.  Several 
small  plants  using  oeone  have  been  operated  in  European  countries,  but  in  practice 
the  relatively  high  expense  of  generating  the  osone  and  bringing  it  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  water  to  be  treated  has  so  fur  pioved  an  obstacle  to  the  utilization  of 
this  mode  of  treatment  for  large  supplies.  It  is  possible  that  the  availability  of  cheap 
electric  power  for  generating  ozone  combined  with  other  titvorable  &ctore  may,  under 
some  conditions,  render  ozonization  desirable.  The  development  of  cheaper  ger- 
micidal processes,  however,  has  checked,  permanently  perhaps,  the  general  intro- 
duction of  ozoniaation. 

The  objection  of  hig^  cost  obtains  also  with  respect  to  the  use  of  ultra-violet  rays. 
These  rays,  which  are  conveniently  generated  by  specially  constructed  lamps,  have 
a  hig^  germicidal  power,  and  quickly  destroy  bacteria  in  clear  water.  Experimen- 
taUy  ultra-violet  sterilization  has  very  desirable  qualities,  but  thus  fur,  owing  to  the 
expense  of  operation  and  to  the  necessity  for  a  preliminary  clarification  of  very  tur- 
bid waters,  it  has  not  been  used  in  this  country  for  large  scale  installations. 

The  use  of  calcium  hypochlorite,  "chloride  of  lime,'*  or  ''bleaching  powder"  has 
for  some  yean  pasf  quite  overahadowed  other  methods  of  germicidal  treatment. 
Variations  in  the  character  of  the  water  and  in  the  composition  of  the  commercial 
bleaching  powder  affect  the  amount  that  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  secure  germicidal 
efficiency,  but  in  general  the  quantity  of  the  powder  used  ranges  from  about  5  to  15 
pounds  for  each  million  gallons  of  water  treated .  The  cost  of  bleaching  powder  under 
normal  conditions  has  been  less  than  2  cents  a  pound;  including  the  cost  of  appli- 
cation hypochlorite  treatment  costs  not  more  than  one-tenth  as  much  as  filtration. 
The  action  of  the  hypochlorite  is  similar  to  that  of  ozone  and  depends  on  the 
strongly  oxidizing  powers  of  the  hypochlorous  acid  that  is  formed  when  the  bleach* 
ing  powder  is  added  to  water. 

The  advantages  of  the  hypochlorite  treatment  are  the  cheapness,  harmlessness, 
ease,  and  speed  with  which  it  may  be  employed.  The  chief  objection  is  the  liability 
to  the  production  of  disagreeable  tastes  or  odors  which  its  use  entails.  Chlorine  gas 
itself  has  a  distinctly  unpleasant  odor  even  in  small  quantities,  and  the  action  of  the 
hypochlorite  on  certain  organic  matters  present  in  water  also  generates  disagreeable 
tastes  and  smells.  C<»nplaints  on  this  score  in  ommiunities  where  hypochlorite 
treatment  of  the  water  is  practiced  are  especially  ONnmon  in  cold  weather.  Waters 
differ  in  respect  to  their  tendency  to  develop  objectionable  odors,  and  in  practical 
operation  some  waters  are  very  troublesome.  An  important  improvement  in  the  field 
of  water  disinfection  has  been  the  substitution  of  liquefied  chlorine  gas  ("liquid 
chlorine  ")  for  calcium  hypochlorite.  The  gas,  which  is  generated  by  the  electrolysiB 
of  brine,  is  dried,  cooled,  and  compressed,  and  is  then  marketed  in  liquid  form  in 
portable  cylinders  under  pressure.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  use  of  the  gaa 
include  superior  economy  and  simplicity  in  regulation .  Liability  to  cause  unpleasant 
odors  is  said  to  be  much  less  by  this  mode  of  treatment.  Overdosing,  however,  may 
occur  both  with  liquid  chlorine  and  bleaching  powder. 

nXSmtB  OW  WATBB  PURmCATION. 

When  a  polluted  water  that  serves  as  a  source  of  municipal  supply  is  treated  by 
slow  sand  filtration  the  most  conspicuous  immediate  change  in  the  health  of  the 
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community  ia  jt  drop  in  the  typhoid  death  rate.  This  has  been  demonstiated  re- 
peatedly in  European  cities,  ae  in  Hambuig,  lor  example,  and  in  many  American 
cities.  In  Lawrence,  Albany,  Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia,  slow  sand  filtiationi  of 
a  highly  polluted  river  water  has  been  followed  by  a  reduction  in  the  reported  typhoid 
mortality  to  one-third  or  even  one-fourth  of  that  formerly  prevailing.  A  decrease 
in  water-caused  infant  mortality  has  also  been  noted.^  It  is  yet  unknown  to  what 
extent  the  connection  between  infant  mortality  and  se?rage  polluted  water  supplies 
is  due  to  infection  with  the  typhoid  bacillus.  In  some  instances,  though  not  in  all, 
the  so-called  MUls-Beincke  phenomen<m  has  been  observed,  namely,  a  decline  in 
the  general  death  rate  minus  the  typhoid  component,  and  in  the  roported  deaths 
from  certain  other  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia,  not  oommenly 
regarded  as  water  borne.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  deaths  from  typhoid  infection  both,  in  infants  and 
adults  have  been  and  still  are  reported  undw  some  other  designation.  I  have  elsa- 
where  '  called  attention  to  the  decrease  in  reported  deaths  from  "malaria''  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  following  the  installation  of  a  sand  filter.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  in 
other  cities  some  of  the  deaths  in  the  past  reported  as  due  to  "malaria''  or  "typho- 
nudaria"  should  have  been  properly  classed  with  those  from  typhoid  fever.  Mie- 
.  taken  diagnosis  may  explain  to  some  degree  such  decline  in  general  death  rates  as 
can  not  be  referred  directly  to  the  diminution  in  deaths  specifically  attributed  to 
typhoid  fever.  Thus,  in  St.  Louis,  a  correspondence  can  be  noted  in  some  years 
between  the  number  of  reported  deaths  from  typhoid  iever  and  the  reported  deaths 
from  "malarial  fever." 

Tabls  2.^Death8  reporUd  in  8t.  Lovm.   . 


Year. 

Typhoid 

Ifalailal 

Year. 

Tjpho.* 

Malarial 
fivar. 

1890 

140 
185 
441 

216 
826 

1888 

215 

171 

284 

1891 

18M 

1T8 

1802 

-  In  more  northern  cities,  where  for  various  reasons  the  diagnosis  of  death  trom 
"malaria"  is  less  likely  to  be  made,  the  same  correspondence  can  yet  be  noticed 
under  certain  conditions. 


Table  3.— Deaf^  reported  in  Chicago,  1891. 

Month. 

Tj^old 

MUaria. 

Mtinth. 

Tvphoid 

ICalaria. 

Jannary 

67 
61 
71 

7 
9 
16 

ApriL 

186 

406 
167 

18 

Febniary 

fiay:....;..:.;.. 

22 

Mftfrh    '..' 

Jane 

7 

There  seems  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  at  least  some — ^probably  a  large 
proportion — of  the  deaths  recorded  as  due  to  "malarial  fever"  in  these  cities  were 
in  reality  caused  by  typhoid  infection. 

It  has  further  been  ^own  by  Dublin  *  from  a  study  of  insurance  records  that  the 
normal  expected  mortality  is  doubled  among  typhoid  convalescents  during  the  first 
two  years  after  their  recovery  from  the  disease.  In  his  statistics  tuberculosis,  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  kidneys,  and  pneumonia  were  prominent  among  the  causes 
of  death  in  a  limited  number  of  typhoid  patients  subsequent  to  recovery.     If  this 

^  McLaoghUn,  Raprint  fron  Pabllo  Haalth  Raports,  No.  77, 1912,  Wadiinston,  D.  C. 

*  Sedgwick  and  MacNutt,  Jour.  Infect.  Dis.,  1910, 7,  p.  489. 

*  Transactions,  Amor.  Soc.  of  Civil  Enij^een,  Inter.  Eng.  Congress,  1906,  54,  D,  p.  206. 
«  Amer.  Jour,  of  Pub.  Health,  1915»  N.  8.  5»  p.  20. 
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conduflioii  proYes  generally  valid,  there  must  always  be  expected  some  leoBening  of 
the  general  mortality  in  addition  to  that  due  to  the  typhoid  component,  and  perhapa 
in  iome  cases  a  measurable  diminution  in  the  death  rate  from  tuberculoeiB  and 
other  diseases  accompanying  a  decrease  in  typhoid  fever  due  to  water  purification. 
In  a  word,  certain  individuals  appear  to  be  so  affected  by  the  typhoid  infection  thajt, 
alihouc^  surviving  for  a  time,  they  die  within  two  years  from  tuberculosis  or  cardiac 
lesions.  To  what  extent  the  Mills-Reincke  phenomenon  and  Haaen's  theorem 
are  explicable  on  this  basis  is  a  matter  for  further  investigation  to  determine. 

Granting  that  many  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  and  its  sequelae  are  prevented  by 
slow  sand  filtration,  the  question  may  be  raised  as  to  what  degree  of  safety  is  attained 
by  this  method,  whether  absolute  or  limited.  The  necessity  of  core  in  operation  ia 
well  known.  Bacterial  and  other  observations  clearly  show  that  dangerous  bacteria 
may  pass  through  the  sand,  if  there  is  any  "accident"  to  the  filter  or  any  ''disturb- 
ance" of  its  normal  action.  The  epidemics  of  cholera  at  Altona,  Germany,  and 
typhoid  fever  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  formation  of  ice 
can  interfere  with  the  sale  operation  of  a  filter. 

While  the  harm  from  such  unusual  interruption  of  normal  filter  action  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  measure  the  degree  <d  danger  existing  under  more 
ordinary  conditions.  Reliance  on  bacterial  averages  of  effluents  may  be  misplaced, 
since  a  low  average  may  be  reached  even  if  occasional  breaks  occur  in  a  long  series 
of  low  numbers.  Should  typhoid  bacilli  pass  through  a  filter  during  one  hour 
in  24,  or  for  one  day  in  the  year,  absolute  protection  is  plainly  not  afforded. 
While  the  data  for  a  final  judgment  on  this  point  do  not  exist,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  attempts  to  treat  a  highly  polluted  raw  water, 
place  at  times  too  great  a  burden  on  the  filter.  Intestinal  bacteria  of  the  B.  coli 
type  may  appear  in  the  effluent  in  such  cases  in  numbers  thought  by  some  observers 
to  indicate  danger.' 

Among  the  recent  attempts  to  establish  standards  for  safe  drinking  water  may  be 
noted  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  consider  standards  for  water  supplied  to  the  public  by  common  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.'  The  commission  reported  as  follows:  ''(1)  The 
total  number  of  bacteria  developing  en  standard  agar  plates,  incubated  24  hours  at 
37^  C,  shall  not  exceed  100  per  cubic  centimet^;  (2)  not  more  than  one  out  of  five 
10  cubic  centimeter  portions  of  any  sample  examined  shall  show  the  presence  of 
organisms  of  the  B,  eoli  group."  A  study  of  the  records  of  filtration  pluits  shows 
that  in  some  instances  the  application  of  such  a  standard  would  lead  at  times  to  the 
condemnation  of  filter  effluents.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  standard  proposed 
is  too  severe  for  general  municipal  water  supplies,'  and  perhaps  this  is  a  just  criticienn, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the  margin  of  safety  in  some  filtration  plants  is  not 
very  great. 

The  results  of  rapid  or  mechanical  filtration  are  essentially  similar  to  those  of  slow 
sand  filtration.  The  i)ercentage  bacterial  removal  reaches  practically  the  same 
height  as  in  the  slow  sand  filter,  and  a  marked  decline  in  typhoid  fever  has  been 
observed  in  many  cities  following  the  introduction  of  rapid  filters.  In  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  other  cities,  the  typhoid  death  rate  has 
sunk  to  low  figures  after  rapid  filters  were  installed.  The  necessity  for  careful  and 
unremitting  supervision  of  operation  is  quite  as  great  in  the  case  of  rapid  filters  as 
with  the  slow  sand  type.  The  safety  of  the  mechanical  filter  effluent  is  no  more  cer- 
tain or  absolute  than  that  of  slow  sand  filters. 

Excellent  results  as  regards  bacterial  efficiency  and  security  from  typhoid  infection 
are  achieved  by  bleaching  powder  and  by  liquid  chlorin  treatment.    The  chief 

1  McLaughlin:  Reprint,  PubUo  Health  Report8,No.  204,  Jan.  26, 1914. 

s  Bacteriological  Standard  for  Drinking  Water,  Reprint,  232,  U.  8.  Public  Health  Reports,  1014.. 

>  FoUer.  Joor.  Franklin  InsUtnte,  July,  1915,  p.  42. 
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difficulty  experienced  in  this  mode  of  water  purification  lies  in  the  close  appiozi- 
nation  for  many  waters  of  the  limit  of  Rennicidal  efficiency  and  the  limit  of  inoffenstF^- 
nan.  If  unpleasant  odors  are  produced  by  the  chemical,  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  bactericidal  strength  often  proves  difficult  in  the  iace  of  complaints  from 
hundreds  of  water  consumers.  The  city  of  Cleveland  is  thought  to  have  suffered 
excessively  bom  typhoid  in  1913  in  consequence  of  a  decrease  in  the  dosage  of  hypo- 
chlorite.^ Temporary  cessation  of  the  hypochlorite  or  reduction  to  an  amount  inade- 
quately germicidal  may  sometimes  be  followed  by  a  definite  tjrf^oid  epidemic,  as  in 
the  outbreak  investigated  by  the  writer  at  Quincy,  111.,  in  1913.' 

A  remarkable  reduction  of  typhoid  has  been  observed  in  some  cases  to  accompany 
the  hypochlorite  treatment.    The  experience  of  Milwaukee  is  In  point. 

Tablb  4,— 'Deaths  from  typhoid  per  100,000  population,  Milwaukee,  Wis,* 

1906-1910  (average) 27 

1911  (hypochlorite  used  Intennittently) 19 

1912  (hypochlorite  used  continuously  after  September,  1912) 25 

1913  (hypochlorite  used  continuously  after  September,  1912) 11 

1914  (hypochlorite  used  continuously  after  September,  1912) S 

1915  (estimated,  liquid  chlorin  treatment  b^gun  liar.  31, 1915) 5 

Other  similar  instances  are  on  record  in  which  a  marked  typhoid  decrease  has  been 
chiefly  attributable  to  chlorin  treatment  of  the  public  water  supply.  In  such  cases 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  clarification  is  not  effected  by  the  chlorin  treat- 
ment, the  sanitary  success  seems  at  least  as  great  as  when  filtration  is  practiced. 

One  noteworthy  development  of  the  chlorin  treatment  has  been  its  application 
either  to  the  raw  water  or  to  the  effluents  of  slow  sand  and  rapid  filters.  Hypochlorite 
dosage  of  the  water  applied  to  filters  or  of  the  filter  effluents  has  in  fact  become  an  almost 
universal  procedure.  (See  Table  5.)  It  does  not  yet  appear  that  this  practice  is 
accompanied  by  any  measurable  decline  in  typhoid  fever  in  cities  previously  served 
by  a  modem  well-operated  filter. 

Tabls  5. — Hethodx  of  water  purifieation  in  ciOei  of  the  Umied  States  mCft  over  10^000 

population. 


Blow  sand  flltimtloii. 

Bapidsandflltntlon. 

Chlorin 

With 
dilorln. 

Without 
chlorin. 

With 
chlorin. 

Without 
ohlorin. 

troatmnt 
alono. 

N^m^)^  M(4tli8 

13 
3,886,233 

19 
1,073,290 

105 
7,343,9S7 

40 
3,836,980 

SI 

3,793,419 

THB  OUTLOOK. 

A  few  probable  developments  in  water  purification  in  the  United  States  can  be  fofe- 
cast.  It  seems  likely  that  the  public  demand  for  a  clear,  as  well  as  a  purified  water 
will  increase  and  that  sand  filtration  of  the  mechanical  type  will  become  moregeneral. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  increase  in  pollution  of  surface  waters  consequent  upon 
growing  density  of  population  will  tend  to  overburden  filter  plants  and  that  If  the 
raw  water  can  not  be  protected,  chlorination  will  be  resorted  to  as  an  adjunct  to 
filtration.  In  the  near  future  practically  all  sur&ce  waters  not  adequately  purified 
by  protected  storage  will  be  treated  by  some  purifying  process.  Already  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  the  population  of  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants  and  over  50 


I  GoDins  tnd  Perkins,  Cleveland  Med.  Jour.,  1914, 13,  p.  788. 

*  lour.  Infect.  Dis.,  1913, 13,  p.  16. 

t  From  infonnfttion  kindly  ftimished  me  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Rohland,  health 
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per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  are  supplied  with  purified  surface 
water  or  from  ground  wat^  sources  for  the  most  part  of  excellent  sanitary  quality. 
At  the  present  rate  of  progress  water-borne  disease  in  the  cities  and  laiger  towns  of 
this  country  ^  will  within  10  years  be  relatively  rare. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  it  is  the  rule  in  this  section  to 
grant  a  Gmited  time  to  the  discussion  of  any  paper  under  consideration. 

Col.  HoFF.  I  move  that  the  discussion  be  postponed  until  after  the 
reading  of  other  papers  of  a  similar  character. 

Seconded  and  approved. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  contribution  is  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Chamot,  of 
the  laboratory  of  sanitary  chemistry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
I  think  the  secretary  has  had  a  communication  within  the  last  few 
minutes  from  Dr.  Chamot. 

Secretary  Whitmore.  This  letter  is  from  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  dated 
January  4,  1916: 

An  attack  of  rheumatism  and  neuritis  will  isevent  my  attendance  at  the  congress, 
and  therefore  the  reading  of  my  |>aper  on  Tuesday  afternoon.    E.  M.  Ghucot. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  sorry  that  the  doctor  is  not  present.  His 
paper  will  go  into  the  proceedings  if  there  is  no  objection.  Hearing 
none,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  APPUCABILITY  OF  MICROSCOPIO  METHODS  TO  THE  STUDY  OP 

Water-supply  problems. 

By  E.  M.  chamot, 
Frofutof  of  Chemieal  Mieroteapy  and  Sanitary  Chemistry^  Cornell  Unwersity. 

The  great  desideratum  in  all  investigations  involving  the  quality  of  a  water  supply  or 
the  efficacy  of  a  system  of  water  purification  is  that  the  results  of  the  tests  or  analyses 
shall  be  available  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  most  serious  problem  which  confronts  the  water  analyst  and  water  works 
official  is  that  of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  quality  of  a  water  in  question 
before  such  water  can  have  reached  the  service  pipes  and  have  been  used  by  the  con- 
sumer. That  our  present  methods  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  too  slow  and  hence 
inadequate  will  be  gainsaid  by  but  few  analysts  and  sanitarians,  for  year  by  year  the 
IncreasiDg  number  of  water  purification  plants  of  the  rapid  American  type  which  are 
seldom  properly  operated  forces  upon  our  attention  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of 
these  plants  the  true  quality  of  the  filter  effiuents  can  not  be  known  until  some  houa 
after  the  water  has  been  drunk  by  the  public,  since  in  most  of  these  plants  the  rates 
of  filtration  are  very  high  and  the  capacity  of  clear  wells  or  distributing  reservoirs 
relatively  small. 

Granting  that  it  is  intelligent  supervision  of  the  plant  and  not  analytical  contiol 
which  is  of  the  greatest  value  and  all  important,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  that  the 
knowledge  gained  by  the  analyses  must  be  regarded  as  documentary  evidence  avail- 
able for  reference  and  study,  to  guide  in  the  future  operation  of  the  plant,  and  to  serve 
as  proof,  in  the  event  of  controversy,  of  the  quality  of  the  water  at  the  time  the  sample 
was  taken. 


1  Joar.  Amflf.  Med.  Aaaoc.,  1915, 64,  p.  1322. 
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Since  it  is  essential  in  all  bacteriological  methods  that  time  be  aUowed  for  ^ 
and  development  of  bacterial  colonies  it  is  unlikely  that  any  culture  medium  can  be 
discovered  containing  materials  which  will  so  stimulate  and  accelerate  growth  as  to  ma- 
terially reduce  the  time  which  must  now  elapse  before  we  are  able  to  obtain  the  remills 
we  need  in  order  to  pass  intelligently  upon  the  waters  in  question.  But  if  we  are  invU- 
ing  to  recognize  the  quite  obvious  tact  that  essentially  that  which  we  are  striving  for 
is  always  in  reality  an  opinion  as  to  quality  and  not  very  accurate  numerical  results, 
then  we  may  hope  to  add  to  the  present  accepted  standard  methods,  supplementary 
teste  yielding  approximate  results,  easily  and  very  rapidly  obtainable.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  methods  will  enable  the  analyst  to  make  many  examinations  of  filter 
effluento  in  the  course  of  a  day.  On  the  other  hand  very  frequent  platings  of  effluento 
from  a  number  of  filter  beds  is  a  task  requiring  too  much  time,  labor  and  expense  to  be 
generally  practicable.  Few  water  purification  planto  indeed  are  financially  able  to 
perform  the  number  of  daily  examinations  of  water  that  good  management  and  ordi- 
nary common  sense  require.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  but  one  system  of  very 
rapid  bactmal  enumeration  which  we  may  hope  to  successfully  develop  and  this  is  a 
direct  count  by  means  of  the  microscope  of  the  bacteria  present.  Although  a  number  off 
such  direct  microscope  count  methods  have  already  been  proposed  they  have  attracted 
littie  attention  and  have  never  received  the  study  and  trial  as  applied  to  routine  work 
which  they  deserve  and  to  which  they  are  entitied.  Most  of  these  direct  microeoope 
count  methods  are  modifications  of  the  Hesse  suggestion  or  that  of  MQller.  In  the 
Hesse  *  method  the  bacteria  are  concentrated  by  filtration  through  a  bacteria  proof 
filter,  while  in  the  Mtiller '  method  separation  of  the  bacteria  is  accomplished  by  the 
centrifuge.  A  portion  of  the  concentrate  corresponding  to  a  known  volume  of  the 
original  sample  is  then  spread  upon  an  object  slide,  fixed ,  stained ,  and  examined .  By 
means  of  a  coordinate  rule  eyepiece  micrometer  adjusted  to  cover  a  known  area  of  the 
preparation  the  stained  bacteria  are  counted  and  from  these  counts  the  total  number  d 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  can  be  calculated. 

These  methods  are  capable  of  yielding  resulte  bearing  a  very  fair  approximation  to 
the  colony  counts  obteined  on  gelatine.  The  numerical  figures  are  usually  a  little 
lower  than  the  standard  count,  being  from  90  to  98  per  cent  of  the  latter.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  here  discuss  the  details  of  these  microscopic  methods  nor  to  burden 
you  with  a  recital  of  modifications  and  improvements.  It  is  my  wish  to  point  oat 
that  methods  exist  which  will  enable  us  to  obtain  an  idea  as  to  the  number  of  bacteria 
present,  with  little  labor  and  expense  and  a  total  expenditure  of  time  of  not  over  an 
hour.  In  actual  practice,  after  a  little  faimiliarity  with  the  technique,  we  may  obtain 
a  count  of  the  bacteria  present  in  from  30  to  45  minutes,  corresponding  to  94  to  95  per 
cent  of  the  coimts  we  will  obtain  on  gelatine  at  the  end  of  48  hours. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  even  granting  its  inaccuracies,  a  means  at  our  command 
of  very  rapidly  estimating  the  number  of  bacteria  present  in  a  sample  of  water  with 
little  labor  and  no  disagreeable  after-cleaning  of  dishes  and  apparatus  and  no  appre- 
ciable waste  of  material.  We  can  also  by  means  of  microscopic  methods,  make 
very  frequent  teats  of  filter  effluents  in  rapid  American  system  planto  and  obtain  an 
idea  of  what  the  filters  are  doing,  and  this  before  the  water  can  have  reached  con- 
sumers, a  matter  of  prime  importance  when  dealing  with  questionable  efficiencies 
due  to  so-called  air-bound  filters,  filters  overtaxed  to  take  care  of  some  sudden  emer- 
gency, filters  whose  normal  run  has  been  greatly  shortened  through  clogging  by  the 
sudden  development  of  some  organism,  or  filters  in  which  the  upper  or  effective  part 
of  the  filter  bed  has  ruptured  through  sudden  changes  of  head  and  loas-of-head.  All 
of  these  conditions  are  apt  to  arise  in  any  and  every  plant.  The  quality  of  the  filter 
effluents  is  then  immediately  in  question.  If  the  number  of  bacteria  in  an  efilueot 
rapidly  increases  and  the  raw  water  is  a  contaminated  one,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short 

»  Hesse.  Ztschr.  f.  Hyg.  u.  Infekt.-Krankh.,  09,  622;  70,  310. 
•  Mttller,  An*,  f.  Hyg.,  76, 189;  82,  57. 
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time  before  this  effluent  will  contain  objectioDable  speciee  of  bacteria.  It  is  rare 
indeed  that  ofganirnnn  of  the  B.  colt  group  are  present  in  numbers  in  a  raw  water  of 
low  count  and  still  racer  in  filter  effluents  from  properly  washed  and  operated  filters, 
unless  these  effluents  run  relatively  hig^  in  bacteria.  To  this  rule,  however,  there 
are  exceptions.  One  interesting  and  very  unusual  case  of  this  sort  has  come  under 
the  speaker's  personal  experience.  A  new  unstripped  reserv<Mr,  formerly  employed 
ae  pasture  land,  was  flooded  in  the  spring,  then  followed  a  serious  drought  during  the 
summer  months.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the  water  in  the  reservoir 
became  very  low  and  stagnant.  The  counts  on  gelatine  at  20®  and  on  agar  at  38® 
became  substantially  identical,  averaging  200  colonies  per  cc.  with  practically  every 
colony  one  of  the  B.  coli  group.  Filter  efflents  gave  from  10  to  30  colonies  per  cc. 
on  gelatine  at  20®  at  the  end  of  48  hours,  yet  with  this  low  count  it  a{^peared  that  from 
10  to  20  of  these  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  B.  coli  group.  A  direct  microscopic  count 
in  such  a  case  would  give  information  of  little  value. 

No  doubt  many  other  less  striking  unusual  cases  could  be  cited,  yet  they  are  unusual, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  days  in  the  year  where  questions 
involving  the  doubtful  efficiencies  of  filters  arise,  direct  microscopic  counts  will  yield 
all  the  information  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  plant  superintendent.  Were 
such  methods  studied,  developed,  and  adopted  in  practice,  the  public  would  be 
insured  a  water  of  a  much  better  quality.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  longer  ignore  the  practicability  of  such  control  methods. 

There  is  also  another  valuable  application  of  the  method  of  direct  microscopic 
bacterial  count  which  is  worthy  of  note  and  trial.  A  daily  problem  of  the  water 
analyst  is  that  of  deciding  upon  the  dilution  of  a  given  water  under  examination 
which  will  yield  him  plates  with  not  over  200  colonies  developing  per  cubic  centimeter 
at  the  end  of  48  hours.  If  he  is  in  doubt,  several  dilutions  must  be  made,  involving 
a  loss  of  time,  labor,  and  culture  media.  A  direct  microscopic  count  gives  informa- 
tion with  little  loss  of  time  and  labor  which  may  be  utilized  to  good  advantage  in  sub- 
sequent plating,  while  at  the  same  time  an'  excellent  idea  of  the  bacterial  quality  of 
the  water  is  also  obtained. 

The  one  most  serious  drawback  to  direct  microscopic  counts  undoubtedly  lies  in 
the  little  evidence  diagnostic  of  species  which  it  affords.  We  need  in  all  cases  not 
only  an  enumeration  of  the  bacteria  i^resent  but  also  information  as  to  their  species  or 
groups.  It  inay  be  possible  that  the  method  can  in  the  near  future  be  improved  so 
aa  to  afford  at  least  a  sligjit  diagnostic  value  over  and  above  the  information  yielded 
by  the  morfdlology  of  the  organisms  seen,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  phase  can 
be  developed  to  any  satisfoctory  degree.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  water 
analyst  should  be  willing  to  recognize  the  fact  that  direct  microscopic  counts  are 
invaluable  in  the  majority  of  everyday  water  problems. 

There  is  only  one  type  of  water  where  such  an  examination  is  obviously  of  no  value 
and  this  is  in  the  analysis  of  ''sterilized"  or  "disinfected"  waters.  Here  we  meet 
with  the  question  of  not  how  many  bacteria  are  present  in  the  water,  but  how  many 
are  living.  Direct  microscopic  coimts  give  us  only  the  bacteria  present — living  or 
dead  cells  are  alike  counted.  Plating  methods  givo  us  only  the  count  of  those  living 
and  developing  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  of  incubation.  Both  methods  together 
earned  over  a  long  period  of  time  should  yield  data  of  inestimable  value.  Nor  is  it 
beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  staining  methods  are  discoverable  which  will 
differentiate  between  living  and  dead  cells. 

*rhe  term  ''microscopic  examination  of  water"  has  become  through  usage  so  closely 
associated  with  biologic,  limonologic,  or  planktonic  studies  that  its  broader  field 
of  usefulness  and  sanitary  applications  have  been  almost  lost  sight  of  and  generally 
neglected  in  America,  and  our  standard  methods  for  the  examination  of  water  fail 
to  contain  a  single  statement  or  suggestion  as  to  the  roicro8copir  examinations,  save 
for  searching  for  odor  and  taste-producing  organisms. 
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The  study  of  water  sediments,  of  suspended  matters,  the  association  of  certain  species 
observed  In  large  numbers  with  that  of  a  suitable  environment  necessary  for  their 
development,  which  environment  is  of  an  insanitary  character;  the  presence  of  forma 
of  life  in  a  water  which  should  be  absent  and  could  not  possibly  exist  were  that  par- 
ticular source  free  from  pollution,  are  matters  which  no  modem  water  analyst  can 
afford  to  ignore .  Many  times  a  microscopic  examination  will  solve  a  difficult  problem. 
Permit  me  by  \ray  of  illustration  to  briefly  cite  several  cases  of  the  kind  of  application 
we  may  make  of  microscopic  sediment  examination. 

A  smitll  stream  flowing  through  the  grounds  of  a  large  corporation  developed  '*uring 
the  summer  months  a  foul  o'^or.  In  order  to  abate  the  nuisance  it  beci^me  nereesar}' 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  A  number  of  drains  from  laboratories,  shop^,  and 
houses  dlBcharged  into  the  stream .  Cjhemical  and  bacteriological  analyses  elim^'nated 
one  by  one  these  drain  lines  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  nuisance.  Samples  of  the  water 
of  the  stream  taken  above  these  drains  gave  on  chemical  analysip  evidence  of  grofli 
pollution^  while  the  bacteriological  examination  showed  the  presence  of  fecal  and 
inteatinal  organisms.  The  analyst  held  that  the  water  was  receiving  sewage.  ThiB 
was  denied  up<Mi  the  basis  that  the  sediment  in  the  stream  was  not  of  the  character 
and  color  met  with  in  small  brooks  which  are  sewage  polluted  to  an  extent  of  giving 
off  foul  odors,  and  moreover  the  presence  of  fecal  and  intestinal  organisms  was  to  be 
ex}>9cted,-  since  a  large  stock  farm  was  located  upon  the  drainage  area  of  the  stream 
lc8>  than  a  mile  above  the  point  of  sampling.  It  should  be  explained  here  that  the 
bro  >k  flowed  through  a  relatively  long  line  of  tile  imder  a  roadway  sidewalk  and 
filLjd-in  ground  and  the  samples  were  taken  at  the  lower  end  of  this  culvert.  The 
\9Uter  analyst  insisted,  however,  that  the  cause  was  sewage  and  that  search  should 
be  made  for  a  broken  sewer  line  or  an  overflowing  cesspool.  Another  factor  entered 
in  the  problem  in  that  the  stream  water  varied  greatly  in  character  at  different  times 
«'i  day,  seeming  to  indicate  an  intermittent  sewage  discharge.  The  matter  rested 
hire  through  the  winter  and  spring,  but  the  next  summer  the  odor  became  unbearably 
foul.  Analyses  showed  a  greater  amount  of  contamination  than  before  and  again  of 
marked  variation  in  amount.  Microscopic  examination  was  resorted  to  with  most 
excellent  results.  It  was  possible  to  demonstrate  that  the  stream  carried  at  times 
relatively  large  amounts  of  wood  pulp  and  that  this  wood  pulp  was  of  the  character 
of  that  of  the  toilet  paper  employed  in  the  water-closets  of  the  corporation,  and  further 
that  the  appearance  of  this  disintegrated  tissue  paper  coincided  with  the  periods  of 
maximum  odors.  This  was  evidence  of  a  character  not  to  be  ignored.  The  sewer 
line  was  traced,  found  to  cross  the  culvert  tile  above  referred  to.  and  excavated. 
The  culvert  tile  were  foimd  to  be  cracked,  the  sewer  tile  above  sunken  on  each  aide 
where  it  crossed  the  stream  tile,  opening  up  the  sewer-tile  hubs.  Fine  material  was 
percolating  through  the  looeo  soil  and  entering  the  little  stream. 

Here  we  have  a  very  striking  example  of  the  value  of  microscopic  examination  io 
aiding  in  locating  the  exact  cause  of  the  nuiaance  in  a  water  known  to  be  grossly  pol- 
luted and  further  of  pointing  out  the  remedies  which  should  be  applied  to  abate  a 
nuiaance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  microscopic  examination  alone  gave  all  the  infor- 
mation necessary,  and  had  it  been  applied  in  the  first  summer  it  would  have  solved 
the  problem  wiUiout  recourse  to  either  chemical  or  bacteriological  analyaee. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  drinking  water,  ofttimes  both  chemical  and  bacteriological 
examinations  prove  a  water  to  be  unfit  for  household  use,  yet  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
is  obscure  or  indetermioate.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  microscope  will  usually 
supply  the  missing  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  An  excellent  example  is  afforded 
in  a  problem  arising  in  the  case  of  a  drilled  well.  The  facts  were  these:  Two  old 
people  died  under  circumstances  pointing  to  the  water  of  their  well  as  the  cause. 
The  small  farm  was  purchased  by  a  city  contractor  and  the  house  and  its  surroimdinga 
cleaned  and  repaired.  The  well,  95  feet  dei»p,  <lrillod  in  the  rock  and  cased  for  some 
60  feet,  received  special  attention.    A  huge  slab  of  concrete,  10  foot  square  and  2  feet 
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thick  WB8  cast  about  the  well  camng,  a  small  catch  basin  with  tile  drain  for  leading 
off  the  water  was  provided  to  prevent  water  pumped  from  the  well  from  flowing  upon 
the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well  casing  and  seeping  back  into  the  well.  Having 
thus  improved  the  property  and  protected  the  well,  two  years  later  the  new  proprietor 
requested  an  analysis  of  the  water.  This  analysis  need  not  be  given  in  detail;  both 
chemically  and  bacteriologically  the  water  was  bad  and  the  microscopic  examination 
of  the  sediment  pumped  from  the  well  disclosed  a  remarkable  state  of  affairs,  in  that 
fragments  of  all  sorts  of  ordinary  articles  of  food  and  household  debris  could  readily 
be  detected  and  identified.  These  included  cereal  and  potato  starches,  cooked  and 
raw;  muscle  fibers;  fragments  of  human  hair  and  those  of  domestic  animals,  cotton, 
wool,  and  hnen  fibers  dyed  and  undyed,  such  as  would  be  found  in  the  sweepings 
from  carpets  and  floors;  in  other  words,  all  the  material  normally  to  be  found  in  dish- 
waters and  laundry  and  household  wastes. 

It  was  obvious  that  dishwaters  and  slops  had  penetrated  into  the  well,  but  no  evi- 
dence as  to  just  how  this  had  taken  place  was  obtainable  for  some  time.  The  cesspool 
into  which  dish  and  laundry  waters  were  being  discharged  was  water-tight  and  so 
situated  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  this  source  of  contamination.  The  nearest 
neighboring  farmhouse  was  over  3  miles  away.  Floor  sweepings  were  being  burned. 
The  surface  of  the  ground  round  about  the  well  and  the  house  afforded  no  possibilities 
of  surface  waters  entering  the  well.  There  existed  no  visible  drains.  It  was  there- 
fore surmised  that  the  pollution  must  date  back  to  the  time  before  the  improvements 
were  made  and  that  there  must  have  been  some  drain  line  from  the  kitchen  sink  past 
the  well.  Upon  investigation  this  supposition  was  found  to  be  correct.  There  formerly 
did  exist  a  subsoil  wooden  trough  passing  close  by  the  well,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  water  of  the  well  became  befouled  was  not  that  anticipated,  namely,  a  break 
in  the  trough  and  a  leaky  well  casing,  but  proved  to  be  due  to  a  joint  in  the  shale 
rock  forming  the  precipitous  blui!  of  a  lake.  The  abandoned  drain  discharged  over 
the  edge  of  this  bluff  about  122  feet  high.  The  dirty  water  struck  a  ledge  upon  the 
rocky  wall  some  70  feet  down  from  the  top.  This  ledge  was  formed  at  a  joint  in  the 
strata  and  the  inclination  of  the  strata  was  such  (so  far  as  could  he  observed)  as  to  allow 
a  percolation  of  water  to  a  level  just  below  that  of  the  water  table  of  the  well.  By  dig- 
pring  into  the  joint  a  diort  distance  material  was  found  of  the  same  sort  as  that  forming 
the  sediment  in  the  well  water.  Inasmuch  as  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  waste- 
water drain  had  been  abandoned  and  the  well  had  been  piunped  dry  on  many  occa- 
sions, it  was  evident  that  the  polluting  material  had  completely  filled  the  joint  and 
would  render  the  well  water  unsafe  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  more  the  well  was 
pumped  the  more  the  putrefying  material  could  enter. 

It  Js  further  worthy  of  comment  that  the  water  of  this  well  was  long  r^;arded  as  a 
sulphur  water  because  of  its  hydrogen  sulphide  odor.  The  milky  tiu-bidity  was  be- 
lieved to  be  precipitated  sulphur.  The  water  being  very  cold,  and  high  in  dissolved 
gases,  it  was  much  sought  after  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  mineral  water,  and  its  power- 
ful cathartic  effect  was  ascribed  to  puigative  salts  in  solution.  This  is  one  of  the 
only  moderately  deep-seated  waters,  cold  and  with  an  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
which  the  speaker  has  yet  met  with  where  the  sulphuretcd  water  derived  its  odor 
and  taste  from  putrefying  material. 

This  case  has  been  gone  into  at  length  because  it  is  an  exceptionally  good  example 
of  the  value  of  microscopic  examination  of  sediments.  It  is  to  be  especially  noted 
that  the  microscopic  examination  not  only  solved  the  problem  of  the  exact  nature  of 
the  polluting  material  but  eventually  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  source  and  demon- 
strated that  the  well  water  must  be  indefinitely  abandoned.  We  must  not  forget 
that  a  properly  conducted  water  examination  should  give  answers  to  three  questions: 
(1)  Is  the  water  fit  for  household  use;  (2)  if  unfit, what  is  the  trouble?;(3)  how  can  it 
be  permanently  improved?  To  these  three  a  fourth  sometimes  arises:  Will  the  water 
probably  continue  to  remain  good  or  bad? 
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In  the  nine  clan  but  of  a  diflferant  type  hil  ihom  caaes  of  microacoiMc  eraminataon 
of  ndiments  and  mupended  matten  ^tiacloaing  finely  divided  wood  pulp  from  chain 
pompe  having  wooden  pump  tubei,  <Mr  an  emukaon  of  oily  diopleti*  etc.,  from  pumpt 
lubricated  with  an  ezcen  of  oils  and  greasn.  Soch  waten  yield  hi^  oxygen  con- 
sumed and  high  loa»on-ignition,  with  the  total  solid  lesidues  usually  blackening  on 
Ignitbn  but  all  other  chemically  detennined  constHuents  low  and  usually  low  bac- 
teria. The  microscopic  examination  hwe  serves  to  duddate  the  cause  of  these  high 
results  and  renders  the  interpretation  of  the  entire  analysis  simple  and  certain. 
Without  the  microscopic  examination  the  analyst  is  apt  to  be  sorely  puzzled. 

Time  forbids  giving  other  examples  although  a  laige  number  might  be  cited.  Tet 
it  is  remarkable  how  nldom  the  water  analyst  has  recourse  to  this  most  valuable  aid 
to  assist  him  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  chancter  of  a  water  in  question  and  as 
to  the  means  for  improving  its  quality. 

The  examination  of  sediment  and  suspended  matters  in  waters  tor  the  poaafble 
pfesence  of  animal  parssites  is  also  too  often  neglected  as  a  matter  of  routine  work;  in 
at  least  two  instances  the  speaker  has  found  the  ova  of  the  common  ti4>ewQvm  in  spring 
waters  submitted  to  him  for  analysis.  It  is  true  that  these  are  but  two  instances  in 
some  twenty-odd  years  of  experience  as  a  water  analyst,  yet  similar  examples  are  apt 
to  arise  at  any  time,  and  if  we  are  to  really  serve  our  clients,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
adopt  every  and  all  means  at  our  disposal. 

That  branch  of  microscopic  examination  devoted  to  the  detection  of  the  specific 
cause  of  bad  odors  and  tastes  in  impounded  waters  is  too  well  known  and  too  gen- 
erally employed  and  the  neceesity  for  its  practice  too  firmly  established  to  necessitate 
any  consideration  by  me;  but  the  study  of  the  plankton  causing  rapid  clogging  of 
filters  in  rapid  American  systems  is  receiving  altogether  too  little  attention  by 
analysts  in  chaige  of  filter  installations.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  the  period  of 
service  between  filter  washings  cut  down  fully  95  per  cent  in  the  course  <^  two  or 
three  dajrs,  due  to  the  sudden  multiplication  of  organisms  of  one  species  or  another, 
thus  f<H!cing  the  purificaticm  plant  to  its  capacity  and  not  infrequently  rendering 
its  operation  almost  impossible.  A  knowledge  of  the  species  causing  the  clogging  is 
imperative  in  order  that  the  trouble  may  be  intelligently  fou^t.  Even  len  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  the  influence  of  certain  organisms  in  loosening  the  sand  beds 
or  at  least  in  some  way  lowering  efficiencies.  There  seem  to  be  good  reasons  tot 
believing  that  some  of  the  lowering  of  efficiencies  due  to  the  pocketing  of  air  witlun 
the  filter  beds  may  be  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  action  of  organisms— directly 
when  the  (Kganim  effects  a  liberation  of  gasn  in  the  water,  indirectly  when  throu^ 
their  action  in  forcing  sand  grains  away  from  one  another  they  form  a  space  where 
air  eventually  accumulates.  If  there  are  a  laige  number  of  such  pockets  formed,  the 
available  filter  area  may  be  greatly  reduced  and  the  filter  finally  taxed  beyond  its 
capacity,  its  lossof-head  rapidly  increased,  and  finally  the  pocketed  air  rising  loosens 
the  bed  and  we  have  an  airbound  filter  bed.  ActuaUy  in  practice,  however,  we  fre- 
quently encounter  what  amounts  substantially  to  airbound  filters  without  the  air 
rising  as  in  typical  cases,  for  the  air  clings  tenaciously  to  certain  sand  grains  which  are 
coated  with  a  film  of  sudh  a  nature  as  to  hold  the  air .  In  such  an  event  the  filter  may 
not  "break."  but  its  bacterial  efficiency  falls. 

In  our  purification  plants  we  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  efifective  rfie 
of  the  sand  and  its  coefficient  of  uniformity,  but  we  have  absolutely  ignored  the  quet* 
tion  of  the  adsorptive  powers  of  sands  of  different  sorts  for  the  coagulanti  we  are  to 
employ  in  the  specific  waters  to  be  treated.  Usually  a  newly  constructed  filter  bed 
does  not  yield  as  high  an  efficiency  as  after  it  has  been  in  use  for  a  longer  or  diorter 
period,  or  until  it  has  become  "seasoned'*  or  "ripened,*'  as  it  is  sometimes  stated. 
It  is  the  commonly  accepted  theory  that  the  bed  becomes  efficient  as  soon  as  the  sand 
grains  acquire  a  thin  coating  of  coagulant  or  a  thin  film  of  protoplasmlike  material. 
This  surrounding  envelope  is  held  by  such  grains  of  sand  by  virtue  of  their  adsorptivfl 
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power  for  the  particular  kind  of  colloidal  matter  present,  and  it  jb  probably  largely 
by  leaeon  of  the  adsoiptive  power  of  the  colloidal  matter  for  the  materials  which  we 
idah  to  remove  that  we  obtain  the  efficient  filtration  we  meet  with  in  practice.  It 
seems  reasonable  in  the  light  of  the  recent  deyelopments  of  colloidal  chemistry  to 
regard  the  mechanical  sand  analysis  expressed  in  terms  of  effective  size  and  uniformity 
coefficient  as  giving  us  information  only  of  the  rates  of  flow  we  may  expect  through  beds 
of  the  unclogged  (uncoated)  sand  bed,  but  the  purification  efficiency  of  the  bed  must 
be  measured  largely  by  the  adsorptive  power  of  the  sand  tor  the  coUoidal  matter  and 
its  ability  to  retain  this  adsorptive  property.  If  we  take  sand  from  seasoned  filter 
beds  and  examine  it  wet  under  the  microscope  just  as  it  is,  or  treated  with  an  aniline 
dye  (congo  red  or  benzo  orange  for  basic  aluminum  sulphate  treated  waters),  we  will 
find  a  relatively  laige  number  of  sand  grains  with  no  colloidal  coating  whatever,  or 
with  colloidal  patches  instead  of  coatings,  and  we  will  further  find  that  the  relative 
proportion  of  coated  and  uncoated  grains  is  quite  different  in  sands  of  different  sorts. 
We  need,  therefore,  to  investigate  sands  with  respect  to  their  adsorptive  powers. 
There  is  little  question  that  the  differences  in  efficiencies  of  different  filter  plants  is 
a  matter  largely  of  adsorption  of  coUoids  and  the  power  of  the  sand  grains  to  tenaciously 
hold  these  adsorbed  colloids  in  waters  containing  substance  which  through  their 
chemical  action  might  cause  the  colloidal  envelopes  to  loosen  and  disintegrate. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  sanitary  engineer  in  writing  his  specifications  for 
sand  beds  ought  to  be  able  to  include  details  looking  toward  the  use  of  a  filter  material 
of  high  adsorptive  power.  Were  he  in  possession  of  this  knowledge,  much  progrew 
could  be  made,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  we  would  meet  Y^ith  fewer  plants 
of  doubtful  efficiencies. 

Much  interesting  information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  sand  in  the  filter  is  to 
be  gained  by  periodic  microscopic  examination  of  sand  before  and  after  washing  a 
filter  and  studying  the  sand  just  as  it  comes  hrom  the  beds,  staining  it  to  render  the 
film  more  easily  recognized,  and  also  through  examinations  of  sand  after  treating  it 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  add.  In  many  waters  it  will  be  found  that  in  addition  to 
the  colloidal  coating  a  film  or  a  conglomerate  of  fine  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate 
coats  the  sand  grains,  and  this  when  no  lime  or  soda  ash  has  been  applied  to  the  water. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  this  lime  coating  is  beneficial  or  objectionable,  whether  it 
tends  to  cause  colloids  to  deposit  or  prevents  their  adsorption.  A  fertile  and  highly 
interesting  field  upon  which  considerable  work  should  be  done  is  here  open  to  the 
investigator.  In  one  filter  plant  with  which  the  speaker  is  familiar  this  tendency  of 
calcium  carbonate  to  deposit  upon  sand  and  gravel  has  been  at  times  so  great  as  to 
rapidly  lead  to  the  formations  of  patches  of  conglomerate  in  the  bed,  rendering  wash- 
ing of  the  filters  inefficient  and  certain  areas  of  the  beds  impermeable. 

Occasionally  the  chemist  finds  it  important  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  salts 
deposited  during  evaporation  or  heating.  The  usual  method  consists  in  performing 
a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  solid  residue  and  then  computing  the  so-called  hypo- 
thetical combinations. 

Few  analysts  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  microscopic  study  of  the  properly 
obtained  solid  residue  wiU  in  meet  cases  not  only  enable  him  to  identify  most  of  the 
salts  which  have  separated  but  also  to  form  a  very  good  idea  of  their  relative  propor- 
tions with  a  certainty  that  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  simple  and  rapid. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  whatever  that  microscopic  qualitative  analysis 
methods  are  the  simplest,  most  rapid,  and  most  certain  that  are  at  present  available 
for  the  detection  in  water  of  minute  quantities  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc.  For  copper 
and  zinc,  volumes  of  from  one  drop  to  10  c.  c.  are  evaporated  to  dryness,  moistened 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  taken  up  with  a  drop  or  two  of  distilled 
water,  and  a  portion  of  this  liquid  tested  upon  an  object  slide  with  anmionium  mercuric 
sulphocyanate.  In  the  case  of  lead  the  water  is  treated  exactly  as  above  and  the  lead 
made  evident  by  the  usiml  triple  nitrite  reaction,  using  cesium  chloride  to  hasten  the 
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foi-ming  of  the  crystal  phase.  The  cryetala  obtained  in  these  cases  are  abundant,  well 
fonued,  very  characteristic,  easily  recognized,  and  not  liable  to  any  serious  interfer- 
ences by  other  substances  which  may  be  present. 

With  two  microscopes  available  and  a  comparison  eyepiece,  quantitative  colori- 
metric  methods  can  be  employed  with  minute  quantities  of  water  and  yet  with  an 
accuracy  comparing  very  favorably  with  our  standard  methods  of  water  analysis. 
This  is  a  nuttter  of  vital  importance  when  the  taking  of  very  small  samples  of  water 
only  is  practicable. 

In  this  short  r^um6  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  that  microscopic  methods  are 
capable  of  a  very  broad  application,  permitting  us  to  study  not  only  organisms  included 
in  the  general  term  of  plankton  but  also  enabling  us  to  estimate  the  bacteria  present 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  to  make  qualitative  or  even  quantitative  analyses  with 
an  economy  of  time,  material,  and  space  not  possible  by  any  other  method,  and  more 
important  still,  that  the  microscope  intelligently  employed  yields  information  of  a 
character  of  prime  importance  and  inestimable  value  in  the  sanitary  examination 
r<{  w-iter  and  even  in  the  operation  and  design  of  water-filtration  plants. 

The.  (Chairman.  Dr.  Edward  Bartow,  director  State  Water  Survey, 
rrl»r-ua,  III.,  is  the  next  on  the  program. 


THB  SIGNinOANCE  OF  CHEMISTRY  IN  WATER  PURIFICATION. 

By  EDWARD  BARTOW, 
Director  State  Water  Survey,  Urbana,  III, 

When  water  purification  is  mentioned  one  thinks  first  of  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  water  furnished  by 
a  municipality  to  its  citizens  is  used  for  drinking  purposes.  Water  purification  must 
include  treatment  of  water  for  drinking  purposes,  for  domestic  uses,  for  the  production 
of  steam,  and  for  manufacturing  processes.  The  value  of  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  for  all  purposes  is  becoming  more  generally  realized,  and  many  investigaton 
have  been  and  are  endeavoring  to  find  the  best  means  for  judging  the  quality  of  a 
water  and  for  purifying  water.  The  chemist,  the  bacteriologist  and  the  biologist 
are  all  busy  investigating  these  problems. 

The  bacteriologist  rightly  considers  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  disease-produc- 
ing bacteria  is  the  only  absolute  means  of  judging  whether  a  drinking  water  will  cause 
disease.  But  the  difficulties  in  determining  absolutely  the  presence  or  absence  of 
disease-producing  bacteria  and  the  uncertainty  which  negative  results  leave  with 
r^ard  to  possible  later  access  of  pathogenic  bacteria  make  it  necessary  to  use  some 
index  other  than  the  disease-producing  bacteria  themselves  by  which  to  judge  the 
piuity  of  a  drinking  water.  The  bacteriologist  has  the  nearest  approach  to  a  reliable 
index  in  the  bacteria  which  accompany  pollution.  Bacteria  of  the  colon  group  are 
always  present  in  sewage,  and  their  presence  or  absence  in  a  drinking  water  is  very 
important  since  it  implies  the  presence  or  absence  of  pollution  by  sewage.  There- 
fore, finding  the  colon  bacillus,  the  bacteriologist  would  condemn  the  water.  The 
biologist,  finding  organisms  that  impart  an  unpleasant  taste  or  odor,  would  condemn 
a  water.  The  sanitary  inspector,  from  a  survey  of  the  territory  surrounding  the  source 
of  a  water  supply,  finding  unfavorable  conditions,  would  condemn  a  water  without 
further  examination.  The  bacteriological,  biological,  and  inspection  approval  of  a 
water  is  not  sufficient.  Chemical  approval  in  addition  is  necessary  because  of  the 
possibility  of  unseen  underground  contamination,  because  chemical  tests  roveal  the 
previous  history  of  a  water  and  may  indicate  possible  future  contamination,  because 
chemical  tests  detemune  the  therapeutic  charactnr  of  a  drinking  water. 
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Chemical  tests  are  used  to  detennine  the  purity  of  water  and  to  control  the  treat- 
ment.   Chemicals  are  used  in  piuification  and  disinfection  of  water  supplies. 

When  it  was  fint'  realized  that  a  polluted  well  water  might  spread  iniectious 
diseases  chemical  tests  alone  were  relied  upon  by  the  water  analyst.  Because 
organic  waste  matter  contains  nitrogen  as  an  important  constituent,  Wanklyn  in  1868 
first  suggested  the  determination  of  nitrogen  as  an  index  of  the  character  of  a  water 
supply.  He  proposed  the  albuminoid  ammonia  test  and  while  it  has  had  consider- 
able criticism  it  has,  nevertheless,  served  a  good  purpose.  The  albuminoid  ammonia 
test  and  the  determination  of  oxygen  consuming  capacity  have  given  the  best  informa- 
tion concerning  the  character  of  a  water  supply,  until  the  introduction  of  bacteriological 
tests.  For  many  years  the  sanitary  examination  of  a  drinking  water  consisted  of 
purely  chemical  tests  and  included  the  determination  of  residue,  chloride,  oxygen 
consuming  capacity,  free  ammonia,  albuminoid  ammonia,  hardness,  dissolved  gases 
and  poisonous  metals.  Later,  owing  to  the  demand  for  a  clearer  water  free  from 
iron  and  manganese,  determinations  of  alkalinity,  carbondioxide,  iron  and  manga- 
nese were  added. 

When  bacteriological  tests  are  made,  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  amount  of  chemistry 
used  by  the  bacteriologist.  Even  in  determining  the  number  of  bacteria,  the  acidity 
of  the  media  must  be  accurately  adjusted  by  chemical  analysis.  The  determination 
of  the  colon  bacillus,  as  stated  before,  the  most  reliable  index  of  pollution,  depends 
upon  the  chemical  decomposition  of  sugars  in  media  whose  acidity  is  accurately 
adjusted.  Other  tests  for  the  colon  bacillus  depend  upon  the  chemical  reaction 
toward  litmus  lactose  agar  or  Endo's  media.  The  formation  of  indol  and  its  recogni- 
tion are  chemical  reactions  used  by  the  bacteriologist. 

At  present  in  the  analysis  of  drinking  waters  certain  chemical  tests  may  be  said  to 
supplement  the  bacteriological  tests.  These  are  the  tests  for  organic  matter.  They 
include  tests  for  ammonia,  albuminoid,  nitrite,  and  nitrate,  nitrogen,  and  the  oxygen 
consuming  capacity. 

The  inorganic  constituents  must  not  be  overlooked.  Some  serve  as  an  index  of 
pollution,  others  have  therapeutic  significance.  Chloride  fiumishes  an  example  of 
the  usefulness  of  a  chemical  test  as  an  index  of  pollution.  It  is  always  present  in 
sewage,  hence  in  regions  where  the  amount  of  chloride  present  in  normal  waters 
varies  with  the  distance  from  the  sea  coast  an  excess  of  chloride  above  the  normal 
arouses  suspicion.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  other  regions,  especially 
regions  which  have  been  covered  by  the  sea,  the  normal  chloride  of  the  water  supplies 
is  so  high  and  its  variation  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  it  as  an  index  of  pollu- 
tion. The  chemical  analysis  of  the  inorganic  soluble  matter  shows  the  therapeutic 
significance.  Wateni  containing  notable  amounts  of  the  sulfates  of  sodium,  or  mag- 
nesium, or  waters  containing  dissolved  gases,  especially  hydrogen  sulfide,  will  have 
a  physiological  action  on  those  who  drink  them,  especially  on  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  them.  Therefore,  these  waters  containing  large  amounts  of  siilphates 
or  hydrogen  sulphide  are  valuable  mineral  waters. 

The  chemical  tests  for  the  troublesome  metals,  iron  and  manganese,  and  the 
pcnBonous  metab— copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Copper,  lead, 
and  zinc  are  found  in  waters  in  mining  regions  and  many  waters  will  dissolve  lead  or 
zinc  firom  pipes.  The  drinking-  of  these  waters  will  cause  serious  illnesses.  Iron  and 
mai^^ese  if  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  injurious  are  usually  precipitated 
on  contact  with  the  air  and  give  warning  against  the  use  of  the  water. 

To  determine  definitely  the  therapeutic  value  of  a  water  accurate  determinations 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  mineral  content  of  waters  are  needed.  These 
accurate  determinations  serve  also  to  show  the  value  for  use  in  boilers,  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  and  for  the  determination  of  methods  of  water  purification.  The 
tests  ordinarily  made  are  for  the  positive  ions,  potassium,  sodium,  iron,  aluminium, 
calcium,  magnesiiun,  and  for  the  negative  ions,  chloride,  nitrate,  sulfate,  and  car- 
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bonate.  SomedmeB  rare  ions  sach  m  bromide,  iodide,  lithium,  and  phosphate  are 
detennined.  For  boUer  use  an  excessive  amount  of  calcium  and  magneaium  will 
cauae  the  formation  of  scale.  Chloride  or  nitrate  ions  in  excess  will  cause  comsion 
and  sodium  and  potassium  in  excess  will  cause  foaming.  Many  examples  might  be 
given  of  the  injurious  action  of  soluble  compounds  in  water  used  for  manufactoring. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  compounds  of  iron  and  manganese  by  their  color  interfere  with 
bleaching  processes;  calcium  and  magnesium  increase  the  amount  of  soap  required 
and  form  substances  that  can  be  with  difficulty  removed  from  fabrics,  thus  interfering 
with  laundry  processes;  calcium  and  magnesium  when  present  in  water  used  in 
preparing  foods  give  an  inferior  product. 

Chemists  have  been  working  for  years  to  improve  methods  of  analysis  and  methods 
of  purification.  They  have  been  working  in  cooperation  on  methods  of  analysis  and 
individually  on  methods  of  purification.  In  the  United  States  committees  have 
formulated  standard  methods  of  analysis.  The  first  attempt  to  obtain  uniform  methods 
was  made  by  the  chemical  division  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  which  presented  a  preliminary  report  at  the  meeting  in  Cleveland  in  1886.^ 
This  committee  gave  standards  for  (1)  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia;  (2)  oxygen 
consuming  capacity;  (3)  nitrites;  (4)  nitrates,  and  implied  that  residue,  chloride,  and 
hardness  should  also  be  detennined  but  gave  no  specific  directions  for  these  tests. 
The  American  Public  Health  Association  in  1894  took  its  first  step  toward  the  formu- 
lation of  standard  methods.'  The  committee  formed  at  that  time  made  several 
progress  reports  and  prepared  recommendations  for  bacteriological  examination  of 
water.  It  was  not  until  1005  that  they  published  the  first  report  on  standard  methods 
of  water  analysis,  including  both  chemical  and  bacteriological  methods.  A  revised 
report  was  published  in  1912  and  a  second  revision  will  appear  during  1916.  This 
published  report  on  Standard  Methods  has  done  much  to  unify  the  chemical  procedure 
in  water  laboratories  and  to  promote  interest  in  investigation  of  methods  of  analyses. 

Having  by  analysis  found  a  water  impure  the  next  step  is  purification.  The  method 
of  purification  depends  upon  the  proposed  use.  Drinking  water  demands  filtration  to 
remove  turbidity  and  bacteria  when  waters  are  turbid.  Impure  drinking  waters,  if 
clear,  demand  disinfection.  Slow  sand  filters,  imitating  nature's  process  were  first 
used  to  remove  turbidity  and  bacteria.  Owing  to  the  expense  of  installation, 
especially  in  America,  the  so-called  mechanical  filters  have  been  substituted.  Chemi- 
cals are  necessary  for  the  op^ation  of  mechanical  filters.  By  means  of  chemicals  a 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  in  settiing  collects  colloids  and  bacteria  and  permits  the 
water  to  be  filtered  at  nearly  40  times  the  rate  possible  when  no  chemicals  are  used. 
Aluminium  sulfate  (filter  alum)  iron  sulfate,  and  lime  separately  or  in  combination, 
are  the  chemicals  added.  Aluminium  sulfate  reacts  with  the  bicarbonates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  in  the  water  to  form  a  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydroxide.  lion 
sulfate  usually  added  with  lime  reacts  with  the  bicarbonates  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  to  form  a  precipitate  of  iron  and  magnesium  hydroxides,  and  calcium 
carbonate.  It  is  necessary  to  add  sufficient  lime  to  neutralize  any  free  carbon  dioxide 
present  or  set  free  by  the  iron  sul&te.  lime  reacts  with  magnesium  salts  forming 
a  sufficient  precipitate  to  allow  ffitration  without  aluminium  or  iron  sulfate  or  with 
a  very  little  of  either  to  counteract  the  excess  of  lime.  Waters  with  an  excessive 
turbidity  like  those  in  the  Mississippi  River  VaUey,  can  not  be  filtered  practically  by 
slow  sand  filtration  and  filtration  with  chemicals  is  used  exclusively. 

Each  year  the  public  is  demanding  better  water.  Standards  of  purity  are  betQg 
raised.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  through  a  commission,  has  formu- 
lated standards  for  the  piirity  of  drinking  water  to  be  used  on  interstate  carriers.*  A 
glance  at  the  literature  of  the  last  few  years  shows  how  investigators  are  endeavoring 

>  Tha  JoarnAl  of  AnalyUcal  Chemistry,  8, 388  (1887). 

«  Proceedings  of  the  Anurican  PubUc  Health  Asaociation,  20, 81  (IKM). 

*  Pablio  Health  ReporU, »,  »50  (IVU). 
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to  comply  with  the  demand  for  better  wmter.    It  ia  difficult  to  conform  to  the  improved 
utindaidg  for  drinking  water  without  disinfection. 

For  disLsfection,  OEone,  ultraviolet  raya^  bleaching  powder,  liquid  chlorine  and  lime 
aveueed.  Ozone  has  been  used  quite  extenrively  in  Europe.  Plants  are  in  operation 
in  Europe  at  Wiesbaden,  Schierstein,  Paderbom,  Gosne,  Ghartus,  Nizxa,  Dinard, 
Sulina,  Qinnekin,^  St.  liaur,'  Ghemnits,  Florence,  Spesia,  Genoa,  BraiU,  Paris,' 
Koenigabeig,^  Petrograd^  and  other  places. 

The  plants  which  have  been  constructed  in  the  United  States  *  have  not  been  very 
sncoesrful  and  it  must  be  considerod  that  the  use  of  osone  in  America  is  still  in  the 
oxperimental  stage. 

DisiBlection  or  sterilisation  with  the  ultraviolet  ray  was  first  proposed  by  Henri, 
Helbrunner,  and  Recklin^usen.^  Their  pioneer  work  has  been  followed  by  many 
investigators.  Plants  are  in  operation  in  Europe  at  LuneviUe,  St.  lialo,  and  Rouen.* 
No  laige  installations  have  been  made  in  the  United  States  but  small  installations  have 
been  used  with  evident  success. 

Bleaching  i>owder  (calcium  hypochlorite)  was  first  used  in  1908  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  in  Ghicago  and  at  the  Boonton  Reservoir  of  the  Jersey  Gity  supply.  The  process 
because  of  its  cheapness  is  being  widely  used  throughout  the  United  States.  In  1915 
Lon^ey  *  reported  that  240  water  supplies  were  being  treated  with  some  disinfecting 
agent;  about  80  per  cent  using  bleaching  powder  and  the  remainder  liquid  chlorinor 

Within  the  but  few  yean  liquid  chlorine  has  been  made  available  and  several  forms 
of  apparatus  for  adding  liquid  chlorine  to  water  have  been  successful.  It  is  much 
easier  to  handle  the  liquid  chlorine  or  the  gas  from  it  than  to  handle  the  bleaching 
powder.    This  method  will  very  soon  replace  the  use  of  bleaching  powder. 

Investigations  by  Houston  >^  in  London  have  shown  that  the  addition  of  lime  before 
stomge  of  water  removes  the  bacteria  almoat  c<»npletely.  Sperry  at  Grand  Rapida 
and  Hoover  "  at  Golumbus  have  shown  that  a  slight  excess  of  lime  when  used  as  a  pre  • 
cipitant  removes  the  bacteria,  serving  as  an  excellent  disinfectant.  For  the  disin- 
fection of  drinking  water  on  a  small  scale  potassium  permanganate,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  bleaching  powder  have  been  used.  Tablets  of  bleaching  powder  with  tablets  of 
sodium  thiosulfate  to  remove  the  excess  of  bleaching  powder  are  quite  satisfoctory. 
In  brief  this  is  the  summary  of  chemical  methods  of  purifying  drinking  water. 

Par  purifying  water  for  the  production  of  steam  and  for  manufacturing  processes  or 
"water  softening,"  lime  and  soda,  alone  or  in  combination  have  been  long  used. 
Lime  is  used  for  the  removal  of  carbonates;  soda  for  the  removal  of  sulfates,  nitrates 
and  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  Soda  may  be  replaced  by  other  sodium 
salts  so  that  sodium  silicate,  sodium  phosphate,  sodium  hydroxide,  etc.,  are  used  in 
water  softening  and  boiler  compounds. 

A  new  method  for  softening  water  was  suggested  by  Gans."  It  had  been  known 
that  zeolites  would  soften  water  but  since  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  natural  material 
could  not  be  obtained  Gans  prepared  an  artificial  zeolite  by  fusing  kaolin,  feldspar 
soda,  and  potash.  This  artificial  zeolite  called  by  the  trade  name  " permutit,"  has  the 
power  of  removing  calcium  and  magnesium  from  a  hard  water,  delivering  a  water 

1  Ed  Imbeax  Wasser  a.  Abwasser,  7,  39.    (1015.) 
s  R.  Spauldlng  Eng.  ICas.  45, 735.    (1913.) 
«  O.  Erlweiii  Oesundh  lug.  36, 17.    (1913.) 
«  K.  Kiaskalt  Gesumdli  Ing.  38, 195.    (1915.) 
»  F.  P.  ICaon  Man.  J.,  82, 935.    (1913.) 

•  S.  T.  PoweU,  J.  Ind.  Eog.  Cbem.  6, 950  (1914).    M.  W.  Franklin,  J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chem.  6, 950  (1914).    S. 
T.Powell,  J.  N.  W.  W.  Assn.  29, 87  (1916). 
'  Compt.  Band,  155,  852.    (1916.) 
>  Beekllnhaosen.  J.  Am.  W.  W.  Assn.,  1, 565.    (1914.) 
» Longley,  J.  Am.  W.  W.  Assn.,  2,  679  (1915). 
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u  Hoorer,  Bng.  Record  68,  257.    (1913.)    Sperry,  Man.  Eng.,  45,  343.    (1914.) 
"  (Hob,  Chem.  Review,  Fett-Hars  Ind.,  16,  300  (1909).    Chem.  Ind.,  32, 197. 
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with  seio  hardness.  The  procesB  is  well  adapted  to  soften  water  for  the  textile  indoft- 
try»  for  laundries,  etc.  Only  one  municipal  plant,  at  Hooten,  England,  has  beon 
built.  As  yet  it  seems  too  expensiYe  for  municipal  water  supplies  but  Tery  probably 
efforts  will  be  made  to  lessen  construction  costs  so  that  it  can  be  made  available  for 
municipalities. 

The  use  of  disinfectants  and  the  invention  of  permutit  are  the  most  important 
recent  improvementB  in  water  purification.  Many  other  improvementB  of  minor  im* 
portance  but  having  practical  value  have  been  recently  discovered.  Copper  sulfate  * 
has  been  found  to  be  an  efficient  algsecide  and  is  widely  used  to  remove  algaegrovtfaa 
from  reservoirs.  Alum  has  been  made  from  sulfuric  acid  and  bauxite'  and  withcmt 
refining  has  been  used  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  water  purification  with  a  great  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  purification.  In  Omaha  *  the  efficiency  of  filter  alum  is  said  to  be 
greatly  increased  by  passing  the  solution  of  alum  over  iron  filings  before  adding  it  to 
the  water  to  be  purified.  Analyses  of  chemicals  and  their  purchase  under  specifica- 
tions has  increased  the  efficiency  of  water  purification  plants. 

A  summary  of  this  paper  on  the  "Significance  of  chemistry  in  water  purification  " 
should  answer  the  question  often  asked:  What  does  water  chemistry  do? 

It  assists  in  and  supplements  bacteriological  tests. 

By  determining  the  mineral  content  of  a  water;  it  shows  the  therapeutic  chamctar; 
it  shows  the  presence  or  absence  of  troublesome  metals,  iron  and  manganese;  it  shofwa 
the  presence  or  absence  of  poisonous  metals,  copper,  lead,  and  sine. 

It  controls  purification. 

It  formulates  standards  of  purity  and  improves  methods  of  purification. 

It  makes  filtration  of  turbid  water  possible. 

It  softens  water  for  many  purposes. 

Finally,  its  fundamental  purpose  is  to  furnish  and  conserve  puro  water  for  all 
purposes. 

The  CHAmifAN.  You  have  heard  the  papers  on  "Water  Supply." 
I  would  like  to  ask  Prof.  Bartow  if  there  are  plants  in  this  country 
that  have  the  dual  water  supply,  suoh  as  they  have  in  some  Euro* 
pean  cities  where  there  is  drinking-water  service  and  also  commercial- 
water  service. 

Dr.  Bartow.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  in  New  York  City  they  have  along  the 
water  front  hydrants  through  which  they  can  pump  water  for  fire 
protection. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  general,  throughout  the  city. 

Dr.  Bartow.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  plant. 

Dr.  Sedgwick.  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  these  papers,  and  I  think 
that  Prof.  Bartow's  survey  of  the  situation  as  to  both  chemical  and 
bacterial  analysis  is  thoroughly  admirable  and  very  helpful.  I  re- 
member the  time,  however,  when  by  chemical  analysis  highly  pol- 
luted waters  were  allowed  to  be  drunk,  because  we  did  not  then  have 
the  notion  of  tho  bacterial  content;  when,  for  mstance,  the  Merrimac 
River  at  Lowell,  because  it  analyzed  well  chemically,  was  reputed 
to  be  good  for  drinking.  Of  course  that  is  many  years  ago,  but 
it  was  done  at  the  hands  of  excellent  chemists.    It  has  greatly 

1  ICoore  and  KeUerman,  Bui.  M,  Boroau  of  Plant  Ind.,  U.  S.  Dept.  .\KneuIture. 
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strengthened  the  bacterial  side  to  be  able  to  bring  in  or  to  secure  the 
aid  of  the  chemists,  and  I  think  the  bacterial  side  in  its  turn  has  done 
something  for  the  chemists.  CSertainly  no  bacteriologist  or  biologist 
would  ever  claim  that  his  science  is  anything  more  than  the  chemistry 
and  physics  of  Uving  matter,  and  biologists  and  bacteriologists  always 
rejoice  to  hear  of  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  chemistry. 
We  know  what  the  water  survey  of  Illinois  has  done  to  help  us  in 
these  various  directions. 

One  point  in  Prof.  Jordan's  paper  interested  me  very  much,  and 
that  was  his  dealing  with  the  so-called  Mills-Reincke  phenomenon 
when  that  was  emphasized  some  years  ago  and  Hazen's  theorem  was 
formulated.  Some  of  you  may  not  know  what  these  things  were, 
but  the  gist  of  them  was  this,  that  for  every  death  from  typhoid 
fever  saved  by  the  purification  of  the  water  supply,  two  or  three 
deaths  from  other  diseases  were  likewise  saved,  and  this  numerical 
relation  was  named  Hazen's  theorem.  That  was  submitted  with  a 
good  deal  of  diffidence  by  the  authors,  who  said  that  it  seemed  to  be 
accounted  for  by  one  of  two  things:  Either  there  were  some  organ- 
isms capable  of  carrying  diseases  in  water  which  were  not  at  that 
time  recognized  as  thus  capable  (tuberculosis,  for  example),  or  else 
that  the  vital  resistance  of  people  was  affected  unfavorably  by  pol- 
luted water.  Neither  explanation  seemed  then  wholly  satisfactory, 
but  the  former  has  some  support  to-day.  In  the  meantime  various 
critics  of  the  findings  have  arisen,  notably  Dr.  Chapin,  the  admirable 
authority  at  Providence,  who,  however,  is  ahvays  skeptical  of  every- 
thing that  is  not  strictly  proved,  and  the  hardly  less  weU-known  Dr. 
Houston  in  charge  of  the  London  water  supply.  There  appeared, 
however,  in  January  last — ^I  think  it  was — the  paper  by  Dr.  Dublin, 
which  was  referred  to  by  Prof.  Jordan,  in  which  the  experience  of  an 
insurance  company  with  typhoid  convalescents  was  recorded  with 
respect  to  their  susceptibility  to  other  diseases,  and  while  the  paper 
can  hardly,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  final  or  conclusive,  it  was  very 
interesting  as  far  as  it  went,  for  it  said,  as  Dr.  Jordan  stated,  that 
typhoid  recoveries  seem  to  be,  so  to  speak,  comparatively  temporary, 
dying  of  other  diseases  before  very  long,  or  at  least  before  others  in 
the  same  group  who  had  not  had  tjrphoid.  Col.  Woodruff,  the 
author  of  ''Tropical  Life,''  who  has  studied  the  effects  of  tropical  life 
on  the  white  man,  was  also  very  much  interested  in  this  matter,  and 
he  had  figures  which  seemed  to  him  to  show  that  people  having  had 
typhoid  were  more  than  ordinarily  susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  etc. 

Dr.  GsoBGS  A.  Sofeb.  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  protection 
afforded — ^referring  to  the  fact  stated  by  Prof.  Jordan  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  this  country  is  supplied  with  pure 
water — I  think  we  should  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
tection against  typhoid  is  quite  as  great  as  the  figure  80  per  cent 
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would  indicate.  We  must  know  more  of  the  20  per  cent  of  the 
unprotected  and  tlie  means  by  which  they  may  communicate  the 
disease. 

The  introduction  of  a  pure  water  supply  does  not  always  reduce 
the  typhoid  rate  so  much  as  is  expected.  We  have  an  instance  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  where  the  introduction  of  an  improvement 
in  the  existing  water  supply  was  expected  to  practically  eliminate 
typhoid  fever.  Very  much  to  our  surprise  there  was  little,  if  any, 
reduction  in  typhoid. 

Throughout  several  cities  apparently  somewhat  similar  surprises 
have  resulted,  and  we  must,  I  believe,  recognize  that  diseases  which 
we  have  formerly  been  taught  to  regard  as  transmitted  chiefly  if  not 
exclusively,  through  water  are  also  transmitted  through  other  vehicles. 
It  has  within  the  last  few  yean  come  to  be  regarded  in  England  that 
contact  infection,  for  example,  in  tjrphoid  fever  plays  a  predominant, 
if  not  exclusive,  r6le  in  producing  high  deatii  rates  from  typhoid  fever. 

We  should  consider  these  matters  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  latest  information  which  investigators  can  give.  Such  work  as 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  done  in  Washington 
should  by  all  means  be  reinforced,  indorsed,  and  the  proof  supple- 
mented, so  that  no  doubt  shall  remain  as  to  the  means  by  which 
these  so-called  water-borne  diseases  are  to  be  contrdled. 

Dr.  EoBEB.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  advocates  of  the  water* 
borne  theory  of  typhoid  fever  that  the  history  of  Washington  shows 
clearly  that  when  we  had  local  pump  supply  and  polluted  water 
supply  from  the  Potomac  River  there  was  an  ever-increasing  rate 
from  year  to  year.  In  1889  to  1890  we  had  a  typhoid  rate  of  104  per 
100,000  of  population.  It  was  during  that  year  that  I  dared  to 
assert  that  the  tjrphoid  fever  epidemic  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  would 
react  upon  our  typhoid  fever  rate.  My  suspicion  that  typhoid  fever 
germs  discharged  with  sewage  into  the  Potomac  River  at  Cumberland, 
a  distance  of  134  miles  away,  might  infect  consumers  of  Washington 
was  confirmed  by  studying  the  effects  of  the  Cumberland  epidemic 
upon  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Washington.  The  records  of 
the  Health  Office  show  that  during  this  epidemic  from  December, 
1889,  to  April,  1890,  the  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  amounted  to  74 
as  compared  with  42  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  previous 
year.  Indeed  we  had  almost  double  the  number  of  typhoid  deaths 
during  these  months  than  for  any  similar  period  either  before  or 
since  this  epidemic.  It  was  the  fact  of  calling  attention  to  this 
coincident  event,  and  also  simultaneously  the  demonstration  made  by 
Dr.  Theobald  Smith  that  turbid  water  always  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  colon  bacilli,  that  actually  aroused  an  interest  in  the  typhoid 
fever  situation  and  the  purification  of  the  water.  Steps  were  taken 
to  increase  the  storage  facilities  of  the  water  supply  of  Washington, 
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peimitting  of  longer  sedimentation;  city  piimps  and  box  privies  were 
gradually  abandoned  and  with  these  improvements  there  was  a 
decided  reduction  from  year  to  year  in  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever. 

One  of  the  great  factors  before  filtration  was  actually  adopted  was 
the  installation  of  a  reservoir  which  permitted  longer  storage  for  our 
water,  and  everyone  familiar  with  the  subject  knows  that  sedimenta- 
tion alone  will  eliminate  about  87  per  cent  of  bacteria.  So  that  we 
really  had  a  marked  decrease  in  typhoid  fever  before  the  actual  com- 
pletion of  the  filtration  plant,  but  for  the  information  of  the  last 
speaker  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  compare  a 
typhoid-fever  rate  of  104  per  100,000  of  population  in  1890  and  one 
of  about  15,  which  we  have  at  the  present  time.  I  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that  over  50  per  cent  of  all  the  typhoid-fever  cases 
in  this  city  before  the  completion  of  the  system  of  water  purification 
were  water  borne,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  was  a  pioneer 
on  the  subject  of  milk-bome  typhoid  and  also  the  first  man  on  record 
in  this  country  to  direct  attention  in  1895  to  the  agency  of  flies  in 
the  transmission  of  typhoid  fever.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  will  find  a  very  excellent  chart  prepared  by  me  in  Rosenau's 
recent  book  on  hygiene,  in  which  the  very  important  r61e  which  pol- 
luted waters  play  in  the  transmission  of  typhoid  fever  is  conclusively 
demonstrated. 

Dr.  Babtow.  Prof.  Sedgwick  has  spoken  of  the  water  which  was 
formerly  allowed  to  be  used  because  of  its  supposed  purity  after 
chemical  tests  were  made.  I  want  to  tell  of  one  which  was  con- 
demned because  of  the  chemical  tests,  although  it  was  bacteriologi- 
cally  pure.  The  central  part  of  Illinois  was  once  covered  by  glaciers. 
The  water  is  drawn  from  depths  of  150  to  200  feet  from  gravel  stratum 
that  contain  a  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  oiganic  matter. 

The  waters  are  unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  and  water  from  our 
weUs  has  been  condemned  by  one  of  our  best  Illuiois  authorities  on 
the  groimd  that  the  free  elements  were  too  high,  whereas  when  we 
analyzed  this  water  bacteriologically  it  was  practically  sterile. 

With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  t}rphoid  fever  by  the  introduction 
of  water  supply,  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  this  direction  has  been 
the  introduction  of  a  filter  plant  at  Niagara  Falls.  The  typhoid  rate 
in  that  city  used  to  be  160  to  170  per  100,000.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  plant,  the  typhoid  rate  dropped,  I  think,  to  15,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  what  improvement 
that  meant  in  the  conditions  all  over  the  country,  as  so  many  people 
visit  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  the  papers  we 
have  heard,  the  next  on  the  program  is  that  of  Dr.  Allan  J.  McLaugh- 
lin, United  States  Public  Health  Service,  on  the  subject  of  "The 
control  of  Asiatic  cholera  along  int<emational  trade  routes." 
684Se--17— VOL  X 18 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  ASUTIC  CHOLERA  ON  INTERNATIONAL  TRADB 

ROUTES. 

By  ALLAN  J.  McLAUGHLIN, 
UniUd  Statei  Public  EtaUh  Service,  Cwnmimcner  of  HeaUh,  ifasMcliMettt. 

General  principles  of  control  of  Asiatic  cholera  on  international  trade  routes  are 
the  same  for  overland  travel  as  for  travel  by  sea.  These  principles  demand  the 
restriction  of  travel  to  certain  definite  routes  which  pass,  at  the  frontier  or  on  the  sea 
coast,  through  well-equipped  modem  quarantine  plants. 

LAND   ROUTES. 

An  international  trade  route  overland  may  involve  several  kinds  of  transportation, 
and  the  character  of  the  transportation  is  a  mattw  of  vital  importance  in  the  spread 
of  Asiatic  cholera.  Asiatic  cholera  spreads  as  fast  as  man  can  travel,  so  that  it  can 
not  spread  as  fast  along  a  caravan  route  as  along  an  international  railroad  line. 

THE   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PRONTIBB  QUARANTINE   STATIOV8. 

When  a  country  is  menaced  by  Asiatic  cholera  on  its  land  frontier,  whether  the 
routes  over  this  frontier  are  caravan  routes,  ordinary  roads,  or  railway  lines,  pasBage 
of  the  frontier  must  be  prevented,  except  at  certain  specified  quarantine  stations. 
In  the  interests  of  commerce  and  passenger  trafiKc,  these  stations  should  be  established 
on  all  important  points  through  which  passenger  or  freight  traffic  ordinarily  crosses 
the  frontier. 

These  quarantine  stations  or  detention  camps  on  a  frontier  should  not  be  essen- 
tially diCferent  from  the  regular  maritime  quarantine  stations  which  are  used  to  pro- 
tect against  Asiatic  cholera  carried  along  sea  routes,  and  for  that  reason  the  same  type 
of  quarantine  station  will  serve  for  either  land  or  water  quarantine. 

WATER  ROUTES. 

Lanes  of  ocean  travel  are  almost  as  definite  as  roads  for  land  travel,  and  great  steam- 
ship lines  run  on  a  schedule  with  the  regularity  of  railway  trains.  These  great  steam- 
ship companies  use  r^ular  terminals  in  the  laige  seaports,  and  their  control  is  no 
more  difficult  than  that  of  regular  train  traffic  on  land.  There  are  in  addition  tramp 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  These  present  less  difficulty  than  irregular  traffic  tuaon 
a  land  frontier.  Similarly,  water  routes  by  river  or  canal  are  controlled  by  a  quaran- 
tine station  at  the  frontier. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  land  frontiers,  the  seaboard  of  a  country  may  be  closed  except 
certain  specified  ports,  provided  with  proper  quarantine  stations,  through  which  all 
traffic  must  pass.  In  the  interest  of  commerce  this  list  of  open  ports  should  include 
all  important  ports,  and  as  many  smaller  ports  at  which  quarantine  stations  can  be 
maintained  at  a  cost  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  port. 

THE   ESSENTIALS  OP  SUCCESSFUL  QUARANTINE. 

The  essentials  of  successful  quarantine  are  the  same  on  land  and  sea,  and  include: 

1.  Accurate  information  and  delimitation  of  the  infected  territory. 

2.  Efficient  facilities  and  personnel  for  Inspection  at  the  seaports  or  points  on 
frontiers  where  important  roads  or  water  routes  cross  the  frontier. 

3.  Modem  quarantine  stations. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  discuss  all  the  details  of  these 
essentials.  I  will  omit  discussion  concerning  the  very  interesting  and  sometunes 
devious  methods  by  which  information  is  secured,  and  of  the  problematical  value 
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of  so-called  official  information.  I  shall  be  obliged  also,  because  of  lack  of  space,  to 
omit  detailed  description  of  what  constitutes  an  efficient  equipment  and  peraonnel 
of  an  inspection  service,  and  of  a  modem  quarantine  station. 

I  should  like  to  accentuate  the  necessity  of  giving  the  menaced  country  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  in  attempting  to  delimit  the  infected  zone  in  a  neighboring  country, 
and  to  bring  out  certain  important  changes  of  technique  and  procedure  in  the  handling 
of  an  Asiatic  cholera  quarantine. 

DBLIMITATION  OF  INFECTED  TERRITORY. 

The  delimitation  of  infected  territory  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  it  is  often 
extremely  difficult  to  secure  accurate  information  of  the  exacta  rea  which  may  be 
dassed  as  infected.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  procedure  to  assume  that  certain  portions 
ci  a  country  are  cholera  fiee,  unless  a  representative  of  the  menaced  nation  is  on  the 
spot,  whose  investigations  are  unhampered,  and  whose  reports  are  uncensoted.  In 
1905,  for  example,  it  was  claimed  that  northern  Russia  was  free  from  Asiatic  cholera, 
while  southern  Russia  was  infected.  The  writer  was  on  duty  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
at  the  time  and  recommended  that  all  Russia  be  considered  infected,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  all  tmins  crossing  the  German  border  must  pass  through  infected  territory 
either  in  Poland  or  the  valley  of  the  Vistula,  and  that  owing  to  internal  disturbances 
in  Russia,  the  Russians  themselves  were  unable  to  delimit  accurately  the  infected  area. 
This  was  the  attitude  of  the  German  Imperial  Health  Office,  and  the  United  States 
sustained  its  representative,  ordering  that  all  Russians  be  detained  in  quarantine 
under  observation  in  German  ports,  before  embarking  for  United  States  ports. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany,  because  of  unhampered  Investigation  and  ready 
access  to  accurate  information,  and  also  the  uncensored  us )  of  the  cable,  it  was  possible 
to  delimit  the  infected  area  and  to  remove  restrictions  from  a  large  part  of  the  empire. 
While  the  importance  of  exact  delimitation  in  avoiding  undue  restriction  can  not  be 
overestimated,  it  is  nevertheless  wise  toeiron  the  side  of  safety,  and  a  country  menaced 
by  Asiatic  cholera  is  justified  in  imponng  its  quaiantine  restrictions  upon  suspected, 
as  well  as  infected,  territory. 

PBRIOD  OF  DVTBNTION  IN   QUARANTINB. 

Formerly  cholera  quarantine  detention  was  at  least  five  days,  and  this  period  of  five 
days  under  observation  was  conBidered  a  sufficient  guaranty  for  safe  dischaige  from 
quarantine,  provided  no  signs  of  illness  developed.  In  the  Philippines,  in  1908  and 
1909,  the  writer,  as  a  requirement  for  dischaige  of  contacts  from  quarantine,  substi- 
lated  a  negative  examination  of  the  intestinal  discharges  for  the  ordinary  five<day 
detention  period. 

In  October,  1910,  the  writer  recommended  to  the  Surgeon  General  that  the  intestinal 
dischaiges  of  all  arrivals  at  United  States  ports  from  territory  infected  or  suspected  of 
being  infected  with  Asiatic  cholera,  should  be  examined  bacteriologicaUy,  and  that 
discharge  from  quaiantine  be  made  only  after  a  negative  result  of  the  stools  examina- 
tion. On  July  19,  1911,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  promulgated  a  regulation 
providing  for  this  additional  safeguard. 

The  demonstration  of  canien  who  discharged  vibrios  in  their  stools  for  weeks,  and 
even  months,  showed  that  no  mere  arbitmry  detention  alone  could  prevent  their 
passage  through  quaiantine. 

Rapid  methods  of  technique  and  an  efficient  system  of  collecting  samples  and 
handling  the  specimens  make  it  possible  for  each  bacteriologist  to  examine  100  to 
150  stools  per  day. 

This  important  advance  in  our  methods  of  Asiatic  cholera  quarantine  not  only  gives 
us  an  additional  safeguard  in  preventing  the  entrance  of  vibrio  carriers,  but  makes 
possible  the  shortening  of  the  period  of  detention  from  five  dayn  to  two  or  three  da3rB. 
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TBCHNIQUB  OF  BACTBRTOLOOIC  BZAXINATION   OP  STOOLS  ON  A  LARQB  SCALE    AT 
QUARAHTINB  OTATION8. 

In  conadering  the  problem  of  a  stools  examination  on  a  lai|pe  scale,  two  facton  must 
be  given  their  proper  weight: 

1.  Proper  protection  of  the  public. 

2.  Minimum  restriction  of  commerce  consistent  with  No.  1. 

If  we  could  take  unlimited  time  in  the  matter  we  would  use  every  procedure  known 
for  the  detection  of  the  cholera  vibrio,  and  would  probably  detain  the  suspectB  in 
quarantine  many  days  or  weeks,  but  as  quarantine  officers,  we  are  chaiged  by  law  with 
carrying  out  the  quarantine  regulations,  and  especially  instructed  to  carry  them  out 
with  the  minimum  restriction  of  commerce.  This  necessitates  the  eliinination  of 
hanging  drop  or  other  slow  technical  procedures,  cholera  red  reactions,  use  of  gelatine 
media,  and  many  other  tests  which  are  interesting,  but  not  necessary  for  cholera 
diagnosis  and  only  serve  to  increase  the  time  of  the  examination. 

BBGURINO  THB  SPBCDCBN. 

The  specimen  is  best  secured  by  the  adminbtiation  of  a  saline,  and  magneduni 
sulphate  serves  very  well.  It  is  best  administered  on  an  empty  stomach  about  6  a.  m« 
Suspects  with  diarrhea  and  children  may  be  exempted,  and  a  good  specimen  may  be 
obtained  from  these  by  passing  a  laige  catheter  or  rectal  tube  with  several  ''eyes" 
cut  in  the  upper  end.  In  withdrawing  the  tube  the ' 'eye  "  scrapes  mucus  off  the  lining 
of  the  bowel  and  furnishes  a  very  good  specimen.  The  use  of  ewabs  is  not  recom- 
mended, as  a  good  specimen  is  difficult  to  obtain  if  the  suspect  is  constipated.  The 
swab  has  a  great  deal  of  the  material  scraped  off  by  the  tight  sphincters  and  further 
may  cause  considerable  pain  and  injury,  especially  when  hemorrhoids  are  present. 
Dr.  Serrati,  the  Italian  royal  commissioner  at  New  York,  suggested  that  the  swabs  be 
shoathed  in  glass  tubes.  The  tube  protects  the  swab  in  passing  the  sphinctesB  and  is 
also  less  painful  in  passing. 

DISPOSAL  OF  THB  STOOLS   AVTBR  PLANTINO. 

The  specimen  should  be  passed  in  a  paper  sanitary  cuspidor  or  similar  receptacle 
which  is  cheap  and  may  be  burned.  After  planting  in  peptone  the  stool  and  con- 
tainer is  dropped  in  a  flour  barrel.  When  the  barrel  is  full  or  the  samples  all  taken 
the  cover  is  placed  and  the  barrel  with  its  contents  burned. 

The  specimens  are  planted  in  peptone  by  means  of  sterile  pieces  of  wood  (an  ordi- 
nary wooden  tongue  depressor  split  in  three  serves  very  well).  This  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  sterilizing  a  platinum  loop  or  other  metal  instrument  and  saves  much  time. 
After  planting,  the  stick  is  destroyed  with  the  specimen  in  the  barrel. 

PLANTING  AND  BBCORDINO  THB  SPBCIMBNS. 

The  suspects  are  divided  into  groups  of  150  to  200,  each  group  designated  by  differ- 
ent-col(»ed  tags.  The  plants  are  made  on  a  table  convenient  to  the  latrines.  The 
specimens  are  brought  to  the  bacteriologists  at  the  tables  by  the  male  suspects  them- 
selves,  under  the  supervision  of  orderlies  or  male  nurses.  The  specimens  from  the 
women  and  children  are  taken  by  trained  female  nurses  and  brought  to  the  tables. 
At  each  table  there  is,  besides  the  bacteriologist,  a  clerk,  who  records  the  name  of  the 
suspect  in  a  book  and  gives  him  a  number  in  consecutive  order.  This  number  goes 
on  the  suspect's  colored  tag  and  also  on  the  peptone  tube,  which  has  been  inoculated. 
The  amount  of  material  for  each  peptone  tube  should  be  about  equal  to  two  or  three 
large  loops.  After  inoculation  the  tubes  should  not  be  agitated,  and  agitation  should 
be  avoided  until  the  smears  are  made  after  incubation. 

INCUBATION. 

The  best  temperature  for  incubation  is  from  35®  to  37®  0.,  and  the  tubes  should  be 
incubated  abopt  six  hours.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  examine  before  eight  hours,  second 
peptone  subcultures  should  bo  made. 
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MAKING  ailBAIia  AND  STAININa. 

To  make  a  satisfactory  smear  from  a  peptone  culture  is  not  easy.  Four  or  five  large 
loops  from  the  surface  (but  avoiding  the  pellicle)  ore  placed  in  the  center  of  a  clean 
slide,  and  without  much  spreading  dried  slowly  and  fixed  by  heat.  This  gives  more 
concentration  and  more  organisms  in  a  field  than  if  one  drop  was  spread  upon  a  slide. 
The  stain  should  be  carbol-fuchsin  1  part  diluted  by  the  addition  of  9  parts  of  water. 
Stain  about  one  minute,  wash  carefully,  and  examine.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the 
numbers  cut  on  the  slides  with  a  diamond,  numbering  the  slides  consecutively,  in 
lots  of  50,  as  the  peptone  cultures  come  in  in  racks  of  50.  The  slides  corresponding 
to  the  numbers  on  the  tubes  were  selected  and  used. 

KXAXINATIONS  OF  THB  8MBABS. 

This  is  the  most  important  step  in  the  technic.  If  carelessly  done,  the  whole 
examination  is  valueless.  If  properly  done,  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  specimens  may 
be  rejected  without  plating.  The  observer  must  seaich,  using  a  mechanical  stage, 
from  25  to  50  fields,  and  if  he  finds  no  suspicious  curved  organisms,  the  specimen  is 
marked  ''negative."  If  he  finds  curved  organisms,  a  subculture  in  peptone  and  plates 
are  made.  To  be  able  to  do  this  requires  acute  vision,  and  a  knowledge  of  vibrios  and 
other  curved  forms.  The  observer  at  first  finds  curved  organisms  in  nearly  every  speci- 
men, but  after  plating  these  out  he  finds  that  many  are  not  vibrios  at  all.  At  first 
the  beginner  will  plate  out  about  four-fifths  of  his  specimens.  After  training  and  the 
experience  gained  by  studying  his  plates,  he  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  plate  more 
than  10  per  cent.  The  differentiation  of  what  seem  to  be  curved  organisms  and  vibrios 
can  only  be  learned  by  actual  experience,  and  safety  at  first  lies  in  plating  all  the 
doubtfiU  ones. 

PLATES. 

The  plates  should  be  ordinary  nutrient  agar  (2  to  3  per  cent)  neutral  to  phenol- 
phthalein,  the  surface  dried  an  hour  in  the  thermostat  at  Z7^  C,  or  one  may  use  plates 
more  than  24  hours  old.    The  plates  should  be  examined  after  about  16  hours. 

AOOLtmNATION  TESTS. 

The  colonies  which  have  the  characteristics  of  the  cholera  colonies  may  be  fished 
direct  to  drops  of  1  to  200  specific  cholera  serum  on  a  clean  glass  slide,  carefully  mark- 
ing the  colony  on  the  plate.  Or  a  smear  may  be  made  from  the  colony,  stained,  and 
examined.  In  any  event,  the  colony,  if  a  vibrio,  must  be  fished  to  an  agar  slant  grown 
18  hours  and  a  quantitative  agglutination  made,  using  a  serum  of  a  titer  of  at  least 
1:4000  in  dilutions  ranging  from  1:50  to  1:1000.  Dilution  1:1000  should  be  positive 
beyond  question  after  one  hour  in  the  incubator  at  37*^  0.;  1:200  should  give  an  in- 
stantaneous agglutination.  The  agglutination  test  should  be  controlled  by  test  with 
a  known  cholera  vibrio  and  with  dilutions  of  normal  serum  and  salt  solution. 

The  rapid  test  on  the  slide  with  an  instantaneous  reaction  in  a  dilution  of  1:200  may 
be  completed  by  drying,  fixing,  and  staining  the  clumps  in  situ.  Under  a  low  power 
the  clumps  will  show  very  well,  and  the  higher-power  lenses  will  show  the  character- 
istic morphology. 

IMPBOVEMSNT  IN  MBDIA. 

One  other  advance  in  our  methods  of  handling  Asiatic  cholera  suspects  has  been 
made  by  Goldberger,^  which  promises  to  increase  our  efficiency  in  detecting  Asiatic 
cholera  carriers  when  making  stool  examinations  on  a  lai^  scale. 

There  has  been  no  great  change  in  the  bacteriologic  methods  of  Asiatic  cholera 
diagnosis  in  the  past  10  years,  and  these  methods  are  based  upon  the  procedure  of 
the  German  Imperial  Health  Office. 

>  Ooldberger,  Joseph,  Some  new  cholera  selective  media.  Hy^nlc  Laboratory,  Bnlletii)  No.  01,  Wasb- 
litgton,  1914. 
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As  a  time-eaving  measuro,  test  tubes  are  used  instead  of  large  flasks  for  the  peptone 
solution.  This  necessitates  that  the  amount  of  feces  added  to  the  tube  must  be  small, 
and  if  the  vibrios  are  very  scarce  a  carrier  might  be  recorded  as  negative.  Laige 
flasks  and  many  platings  are  impracticable  on  a  large  scale  where  the  daily  examina- 
tions may  run  in  thousands.  Goldbeiger's  media  permits  the  planting  of  relatively 
laige  quantities  of  feces,  using  the  same  convenient  size  of  test  tubes. 

Croldbeiger  suggests  two  enriching  solutions,  an  alkaline  egg  peptone  and  an  alkaline 
meat  infusion  peptone.  The  cholera  vibrio  grows  well  in  both  solutions,  though  less 
luxuriantly  than  in  ordinary  cholera  peptone.  The  multiplication  of  the  ordinary 
fecal  bacteria  is  markedly  restrained,  especially  the  colon  bacillus.  Goldbeiger's 
work  shows  that  in  his  media  the  vibrioe,  if  present  even  in  small  numbers,  will 
increase  and  not  be  overgrown,  even  after  72  hours.  Goldberger's  media  was  de- 
vised after  a  careful  study  and  test  of  the  various  selective  media  suggested  by 
Dieudonn^,  Newfeld  and  Woithe,  Esch,  Pilon,  Crenderopoulo  and  Panayotatou, 
Krumwiede,  Pratt  and  Grand,  Hoffmann  and  Kutscher,  Moldavan,  and  others. 

The  addition  of  Goldbeiger's  media  to  our  equipment  should  make  the  passage  of  an 
Asiatic  cholera  carrier  through  our  quarantines  still  more  unlikely.  It  is  trae  that 
this  media  has  not  yet  been  tested  in  actual  field  work,  but  the  laboratory  tests  suggest 
that  it  is  the  most  valauble  addition  to  our  cholera  technique  which  has  been  made  in 
recent  years. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  spread  of  Astatic  cholera  in  international  traffic  is  largely  a  question  of  the 
travel  of  cholera  carriers. 

2.  Frank  cases  of  cholera  present  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  can  not  travel  fast  or  Ht 
without  detection,  and  consequently  should  be  considered  a  lesser  menace  by  the 
quarantine  officer  than  the  carrier  without  symptoms. 

3.  An  arbitrary  period  of  detention  in  days  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard  per  se  but 
should  only  serve  as  an  opportunity  for  detecting  cholera  in  the  intestinal  contents 
of  the  suspects. 

4.  Model  quarantine  stations  upon  all  trade  routes  by  land  or  sea,  where  they  cross 
the  frontier  or  at  their  seaport  terminals,  are  a  necessity,  and  in  times  of  danger  all 
travel  from  infected  territory  should  be  restricted  to  routes  thus  equipped  and  con- 
troUed. 

5.  The  most  important  feature  of  a  model  quarantine  station  should  be  the  labontory 
equipped  to  examine  and  report  on  not  less  than  100  stools  per  day  for  each 
bacteriologist. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  will  now  present  a  paper  on  ** Fresh  air  and  ventilation 
in  the  light  of  modern  research." 


FRESH  AIR  AND  VENTILATION  IN  THE  UGHT  OF  MODERN  RESEARCH 

By  C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW. 

Anna  M.  R.  Lander  Prof essof  of  Public  Health,    Yale  Medical  School,  and  chairman, 

New  York  State  Commission  on  VentHation. 

The  problema  of  ventilation  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  of  so  universal  a  nature 
as  to  have  but  little  place  in  the  program  of  a  conference  largely  devoted  to  the  com> 
parative  problems  of  the  different  coimtries  on  our  hemisphere.  Normal  air  has 
indeed  the  same  percentage  chemical  composition  wherever  we  may  sample  it. 
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Ahitode,  however,  atrikingly  affects  physiological  reactions  by  its  influence  on  par- 
tial presBure;  and  the  extension  of  our  conception  of  air  conditioning  to  include  a 
consideration  of  the  physical  effects  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  body  brings  the  whole 
question  of  temperature  and  humidity  and  climate  within  its  scope. 

The  evil  effects  of  bad  air  conditions  are  obvious  and  clearly  recognized.  In  a 
crowded,  ill- ventilated  room  we  experience  a  feeling  of  dullness,  deepiness,  and  under 
more  extreme  conditions  perhaps  nausea,  and  even  faintness;  and  there  are  several 
classic  instances  in  which  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  have  become  so  extreme  as  to 
result  fatally.  The  most  famous  of  these  examples  is  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 
which  Prof.  Lee,  of  Columbia  University,  has  described  in  the  following  sentences: 

On  one  of  the  hottest  of  the  hot  nights  of  British  India,  a  little  more  than  150  years 
ago,  Siraj-Uddaula,  a  vouthful  merciless  ruler  of  Bengal,  caused  to  be  confined  withhi 
a  smaU  cell  in  Fort  William  146  Englishmen  whom  he  had  that  day  captured  in  a  siege 
of  the  dty  of  Calcutta.  The  room  was  large  enough  to  house  comfortably  but  two 
persons.  Its  heavy  door  was  bolted;  its  walls  were  pierced  by  two  windows  barred 
with  iron,  through  which  little  air  could  enter.  The  night  slowly  passed  away,  and 
with  the  advent  of  the  morning  death  had  come  to  all  but  a  score  of  the  luckless  com- 
panv.  A  survivor  has  left  an  account  of  horrible  happeninijpB  within  the  dungeon,  of 
terrible  strugglings  of  a  steaming  mass  of  sentient  human  bodies  for  the  insufficient  air. 
Within  a  few  minutes  after  entrance  every  man  was  bathed  in  a  wet  perspiration  and 
was  searching  for  wavs  to  escape  from  the  stifling  heat.  Clothing  was  soon  stripped  oEf . 
Breathing  became  difficult.  There  were  vain  onslaughts  on  the  windows;  there  were 
vain  efforts  to  force  the  door.  Thirst  grew  intolerable,  and  there  were  ravings  for  ^e 
water  which  the  guards  passed  in  between  the  bars,  not  from  feelings  of  mercy,  but 
only  to  witness  in  ghoulish  glee  the  added  struggles  for  impossible  relief.  Ungovern- 
able confusion  and  turmoil  and  riot  soon  reigned.  Men  became  delirious.  If  any 
found  sufficient  room  to  fall  to  the  floor,  it  was  only  to  fall  to  their  death,  for  they  were 
trampled  upon,  crushed,  and  buried  beneath  the  fiercely  desperate  wave  of  frenzied 
humanity  above.  The  strongest  sought  death,  some  by  praving  for  the  hastening  of 
the  end ;  some  by  heaping  insults  upon  the  guards  to  try  to  induce  them  to  shoot.  But 
all  efforts  for  relief  were  in  vain,  until  at  last  bodily  and  mental  agony  was  followed  by 
stupor.  This  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  will  ever  remain  as  the  most 
drastic  demonstration  in  human  history  of  the  bondage  of  man  to  the  air  that  surrounds 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  beneficial  effects  of  good  air  are  equally  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration. Dr.  Edward  Trudeau,  who  died  November  15  last,  went  to  Saianac  in  1873 
as  a  hopeless  victim  of  consumption.  All  his  friends  were  filled  with  honor  at  the  idea 
of  his  going  practically  alone  to  die,  as  they  believed,  in  the  Adirondack  wilderness, 
in  a  little  town  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  sawmill  and  half  a  doaen  cabins,  42 
miles  from  a  railroad.  Dr.  Trudeau  did  not  die  during  the  winter  of  1873,  but  grew 
very  much  better;  and  some  10  years  later,  as  a  result  of  his  experience,  he  founded 
the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanatorium,  which  in  .its  primitive  form  consisted  of  a  single 
house  in  which,  with  great  difficulty,  he  persuaded  two  consumptive  patients  to  live. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  the  demonstration  in  this  country  of  the  fresh-air  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  which  Brehmer  and  others  had  introduced  on  the  othei^side  of  the 
water.  To-day  we  are  going  through  a  reaction  against  the  more  extreme  applications 
of  very  cold  air  to  sick  people  and  to  infants;  but  the  general  value  of  fresh  air,  if  not 
too  cold,  and  except  in  certain  diseases,  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 

What  are  the  factors  to  which  these  evil  effects  of  bad  air  and  these  beneficial  effects 
of  good  air  are  due? 

The  air  is  made  up  of  78.1  per  cent  nitrogen,  20.9  per  cent  oxygen,  and  0.9  per  cent 
aigon,  with0.03  per  cent  carbon  dioxide,  and  traces  of  other  gases.  It  usually  contains, 
in  addition  to  these  gaseous  elements,  a  certain  amount  of  finely  divided  solid  matter 
in  the  form  of  dust  particles.  Analyses  made  under  my  direction  during  the  past 
summer  have  shown  this  dust  to  be  preswit  to  the  amount  of  something  less  than  one- 
tenth  gram  per  million  liters  of  air,  or  5,000  dust  particles  per  Uter,  in  the  air  of  New 
York  City  on  a  clear  day.  At  the  other  extreme  we  found  22 .2  grams  per  million  liters, 
or  250,000  dust  particles  per  liter,  in  a  mattress  factory,  and  still  larger  weights  in  a 
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starch  factory.    Bacteria  are  present  in  ordinary' air  to  the  numb v  of  1  to  4  per  liter^ 
in  very  small  numbers  as  a  rule. 

Five  dififerent  changes  take  place  in  this  normal  atmosphere  when  human  beings 
occupy  a  confined  space. 

1.  The  oxyg^i  is  reduced  by  reepiration.  Tigerstedt  estimates  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen absorbed  by  a  man  of  average  weight  at  rest  as  764  grams,  or  &34  liters  per  24  hoiin. 

2.  The  carbon  dioxide  is  increased  by  the  same  process.  The  oxygen  consumptioa 
cited  above  with  a  respiratory  quotient  of  0.80  would  equal  d40  grams,  or  427  liten 
per  24  hours. 

3.  There  is  given  off  into  the  air  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  organic  matter,  which 
is  ptfceived  by  us  as  odors— material  given  off  not  from  the  lungs  to  any  extent  but 
from  the  mouth,  from  the  teeth,  ddn,  and  clothing. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  by  the  heat  given  off  in  the  process  of  metab- 
olism. The  number  of  calories  produced  in  24  hours  corresponding  to  the  oxygen 
consumption  of  534  liters  cited  above  would  be  2,663.2  calories.  About  four-fifths  of 
this,  say  2,000  calories,  is  given  off  from  the  ddn.  Lusk  and  his  associates  have 
recently  shown  that  the  heat  production  bears  a  direct  and  close  relation  to  the  super- 
ficial area  of  the  body  and  amounts  for  a  resting  individual  to  963  calories  in  24  hours 
per  square  meter  of  body  surface  (corresponding  to  an  oxygen  consumption  of  196 
liters  per  square  meter  of  body  surface) . 

5.  The  humidity  of  the  air  is  increased  by  the  moisture  given  off  in  the  breath  and 
from  the  ddn.  The  amount  of  moisture  evaporated  has  been  estimated  as  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  1,400  grams  in  24  hours  for  a  man  at  rest.  All  of  these  values  may  be  greatly 
increased  by  active  exertion,  and  the  amount  of  water  given  off  in  particular  is  radi- 
cally altered  by  the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  sunounding  atmosfdiere. 

In  seeking  among  these  various  changes  for  the  cause  of  the  physiological  effects 
of  vitiated  air  it  was  perliaps  natural  that  the  mind  should  turn  to  lack  of  oxygen  as 
of  prime  importance.  When  a  mouse  is  confined  under  a  bell  jar,  it  dies  from  oxygen 
starvation,  and  it  was  at  first  assumed  that  the  same  thing  happens  to  a  less  degree 
in  a  badly  ventilated  room.  As  a  matter  of  fact  men  do  sometimes  die  from  ladt 
of  oxygen  in  clogged  sewer  manholes  "(although  poisoning  by  carbon  monoxide  is 
often  at  fault  in  such  cases)  or  in  the  low  parts  of  mines. 

In  such  rooms  as  are  ordinarily  used  for  human  occupancy,  however,  the  changes 
in  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  even  with  the  worst  ventilation,  are  found  to  be  com- 
paratively sligjit.  The  oxygen  may  fall  from  21  per  cent  to  20  per  cent,  and  the 
carbcm  dioxide  may  rise  from  0.03  to  one-half  per  cent;  greater  changes  than  this  are 
not  observed  even  in  the  most  crowded  and  worst  ventilated  room  on  account  of  the 
leakage  through  walls  and  ceiling  and  cracks  of  all  sorts.  These  values  are  very  fur 
from  the  values  which  are  found  to  produce  harmful  physiological  effects.  In 
mines  the  oxy^gen  is  often  deliberately  kept  down  to  17  per  cent  or  less  in  the  hope 
of  avoiding  the  dust  explosions  that  are  likely  to  follow  in  freely  ventilated  mines 
during  cold  weather. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  work  along  this  line  has  been  that  in  regard  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  mountain  sickness.  My  colleague,  Prof.  Henderson,  with  the  English 
physiologistB  Douglas  and  Haldane,  made  a  most  important  series  of  studies  of  this 
kind  on  Pikes  Peak  two  or  three  years  ago.  On  Pikes  Peak  the  partial  pressure  of 
oxygen  present  corresponds  to  about  13  per  cent  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 
Under  these  conditions  there  are  distinct  symptoms  of  mountain  sickness,  blueness  of 
lips  and  face,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea  and  vomiting,  intestinal  disturbances,  headache, 
fainting,  periodic  breathing,  and  great  difficulty  in  getting  breath  on  exerticm.  But 
even  here,  with  only  13  per  cent  of  oxygen,  after  a  few  days  the  symptoms  began  to 
lessen,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  acclimatization  the  extreme  conditions  disappeared, 
althou^  periodic  breathing  was  still  occasionally  observed,  and  lips  became  blue  on 
vigorous  exertion.    The  investigators  found  that  at  least  three  things  had  happened 
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in  this  adaptation.  In  the  firdt  place  the  cells  lining  the  alveoli  of  the  longs  had 
•cquired  the  power  of  secreting  oxygen  one  way  and  carbon  dioxide  the  other  more 
vigorously  for  the  same  gaseous  pressure  than  they  would  under  ordiiiary  conditions. 
In  the  second  place  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  had  changed  so  as  to  stimulate  the 
respiratory  center  with  a  less  amonnt  of  carbon  dioidde.  And  finally  the  hemoglobin 
had  incr^ued  so  as  to  supply  the  tissues  more  readily  with  the  needed  oxygen. 

Many  people  live  active  and  vigorous  lives  under  such  conditians  as  this.  In  the 
great  city  of  Poton,  in  the  Andes,  for  instance,  the  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  is  very 
dose  to  that  at  Pikes  Peak,  and  many  famous  health  resorts  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet 
have  a  lower  partial  pressure  of  oxygen  than  obtains  in  the  most  crowded  room. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  true  in  respect  to  carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  dioxide  may  reach 
one-half  per  cent  in  badly  ventilated  rooms.  In  certain  parts  of  many  breweries  it  is 
maintained  between  one-half  and  2  per  cent  without  serious  effects.  The  only  result 
of  a  concentration  of  2  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  is  an  automatic  50  per  cent  increase 
in  depth  of  breathing  such  as  occurs  with  moderate  exercise.  Only  when  such  an 
excess  of  carbonic  dioxide  is  combined  with  vigorous  exercise  is  discomfort  experienced. 
By  observations  on  conditions  in  various  industries,  and  at  various  altitudes,  and  by 
detailed  physiological  experiments  of  many  observers,  it  has  been  shown  quite  con- 
clusively that  oxygen  may  fall  as  low  as  at  least  17  per  cent  and  carbon  dioxide  may 
rise  as  high  as  1  per  cent  without  harmful  physiological  effects. 

We  must  therefore  turn  to  some  other  cause  than  changes  in  carbon  dioxide  and  oxy* 
gen  to  account  for  the  sensation  of  discomfort  in  badly  ventilated  rooms.  This  fact 
has  been  recognized  for  many  years.  Von  Pettenkofer  in  the  sixties  worked  the 
problem  out  broadly,  although  without  the  detail  which  is  now  available.  Hygienists 
turned  next  to  the  organic  matter,  a  subject  much  harder  to  study.  It  was  simple 
to  try  out  various  percentages  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen,  but  with  oiganic  matter 
of  a  hypothetical  nature  the  opportunity  for  mystic  imaginings  was  much  greater. 

The  conception  of  subtle  organic  poisons  in  the  air  is  probably  due  to  Brown-S^uard 
more  than  to  any  one  else— Brown-8^uard,  notable  among  biologists  because  he  had 
three  or  four  entirely  erroneous  opinions  on  important  points  which  he  supported  by 
brilliant  and  apparently  convincing  experiments,  and  which  it  took  decades  to  dis- 
prove. He  believed  that  he  could  demonstrate  the  presence  of  oiganic  poisons  by 
condensing  the  material  from  the  breath  of  animals  and  injecting  it  into  other  animals, 
which  died  as  a  result.  It  was  later  shown  that  they  would  have  died  in  exactly  the 
same  way  if  the  same  amount  of  pure  water  at  the  same  temperature  had  been  injected . 
Then  he  placed  animals  in  jars  and  allowed  them  to  breathe  the  air  breathed  by  other 
animals,  once  more  with  fi^tal  results.  These  experiments  were  harder  to  control, 
but  it  was  finally  shown  that  the  animals  died  from  excessive  carbon  dioxide  or  from 
the  chilling  effect  of  excessive  moisture.  Many  others  have  repeated  these  experi- 
ments excluding  such  factors,  and  all  of  them  have  obtained  unifonnly  negative 
results. 

The  series  of  investigations  conducted  by  Prof.  Rosenau,  of  Harvard,  about  five 
years  ago  approached  this  question  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  If  a  minute  amount 
of  some  foreign  protein  substance  is  injected  into  an  animal,  after  a  certain  time  the 
animal  wiU  become  highly  sensitive  to  that  particular  protein  and  will  die  in  a  few 
minutes  from  a  second  injection,  with  characteristic  symptoms.  This  anaphylactic 
reaction  is  a  test  for  the  specificity  of  proteins.  Rosenau  attempted  to  use  this  method 
for  the  detection  of  very  minute  quantities  of  oiganic  substances,  and  he  believed  that 
he  had  demonstrated  that  there  were  such  substances  present  in  the  expired  air.  He 
collected,  for  example,  the  matter  expired  in  the  breath  of  a  dog  and  injected  it  into  a 
guinea  pig,  and  later  injected  do^blood  serum  into  the  guinea  pig,  when,  as  he 
believed,  the  guinea  pig  died  with  symptoms  of  anaphylactic  shock,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  specific  protein  substance  given  off  in  the  breath,  although  of 
course  not  necessarily  an  intrinsically  poisonous  one.    These  experiments  have  now, 
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however,  been  repeated  by  three  other  observers,  by  Leonard  Hill  in  England  and 
by  Weismann  and  Lucas  in  New  York  City,  the  latter  of  whom  worked  under  my 
direction.    All  three  entirely  failed  to  confirm  Rosenau's  experiments. 

There  has  been  one  series  of  investigations  carried  out  during  the  past  year  by  the 
New  York  State  Commission  on  Ventilation,  which  again  reopens  this  question  in  a 
different  form.  We  have  been  carrying  on  rather  extensive  experiments  for  the  post 
three  years,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  more  detail  later  on,  in  which  human  subjects 
were  exposed  to  known  air  conditions  and  a  wide  variety  of  physiological  and 
psychological  observations  made  upon  them.  In  the  course  of  these  experiments 
we  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  whether  heat  had  any  effect  on  appetite 
for  food.  We  served  our  subjects  in  the  experimental  chamber  with  a  standard 
luncheon,  and  we  weighed  the  amount  that  they  left  on  the  plates  afterwards  so  aa 
to  see  how  much  they  had  eaten.  We  did  not  find  very  striking  results  due  to  the 
heat,  but  we  found  what  we  had  not  expected,  a  marked  effect  of  vitiated  air  as 
compai^  with  fresh  air  at  the  same  temperature.  We  gave  our  subjects  on  certain 
days  fresh  outside  pure  air  at  low  temperature;  on  other  days  fresh  pure  outside  air 
raised  to  a  high  temperature;  on  other  days  we  kept  the  same  air  in  the  room  all 
day,  allowing  it  to  become  chemically  vitiated,  but  regulating  its  temperature.  We 
found  to  our  great  surprise  that  comparing  the  fresh  air  and  vitiated  air  days  with 
the  same  temperature  and  humidity  there  was  a  distinct  difference  in  the  amount 
of  food  eaten.  One  series  of  experiments  showed  more  food  eaten  on  the  stale  air 
days,  4.9  per  cent  more  for  the  whole  squad  of  subjects;  but  this  series  had  been 
stopped  in  the  middle  before  calculating  the  results,  because  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  subjects  had  entirely  destroyed  its  value.  We  happened  to  come  across  a  series 
of  fast  days,  and  these  subjects  were  women  who  were  very  orthodox,  and  we  found 
that  ritual  was  governing  the  amount  they  ate ,  not  air  condition .  The  other  four  series 
which  were  completed  show  uniformly  an  excess  of  food  eaten  on  fresh-air  days,  the 
excesses  in  the  four  series  amounting  to  4.4,  6.8,  8.6,  and  13.6  per  cent,  respectively. 
There  were  from  71  to  160  meals  served  in  each  series,  and  we  believe  the  results  to 
be  significant.  We  have  tried  to  produce  the  same  effect  with  fresh  air  containing 
carbon  dioxide,  without  success.  We  have  tried  it  with  air  containing  artificial 
odoiB,  without  success.  My  personal  hypothesis  is  that  there  is  a  psychological  effect 
or  reflex  reaction  to  the  body  odor  which  had  that  subtle  effect  on  the  appetite.  At 
any  rate  it  stands  as  the  one  demonstrated  effect  of  the  chemical  constituents  of 
normally  vitiated  ab. 

It  was,  I  think,  Hermann  who  in  1883  furst  pointed  out  that  heat  and  moisture 
were  probably  the  factors  that  produced  the  bad  effects  of  bad  air  rather  than  its 
chemical  composition,  but  most  of  the  fundamental  work  on  the  subject  was  done  in 
1905  or  thereabouts  by  FlQgge  and  his  pupils.  These  experiments  have  been  repeated 
by  Hill  and  Haldane  in  England,  and  by  Benedict  and  others  in  this  country,  and 
all  of  the  results  have  tended  to  show  that  Hermann  was  correct,  and  that  the  people 
in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  died,  not  of  oxygen  starvation,  but  of  heat  stroke. 

In  these  experiments  the  subjects  when  placed  in  carefully  controlled  closed 
chambers  experienced  the  symptoms  that  one  is  accustomed  to  associate  with  badly 
ventilated  rooms.  If  the  subjects  in  these  rooms  were  allowed  to  breathe  outside 
air  through  a  tube  they  were  not  relieved.  If  subjects  outside  were  allowed  to 
breathe  the  vitiated  air  through  a  tube,  they  did  not  experience  discomfort.  These 
two  simple  experiments  appear  to  be  entirely  conclusive  as  to  subjective  symptoms. 
The  feeling  of  uncomfortableness  affected  the  men  in  the  chamber^  not  the  men 
outside  the  chamber,  whatever  air  each  group  was  breathing.  It  was  the  heat  and 
moisture  produced  by  their  bodies  which  caueod  the  feeling  of  discomfort,  by  its 
effect  not  on  the  lungs  but  on  the  skin.  Benedict  showed  that  a  man  could  live  for 
many  days  in  a  closed  chamber  without  damage  to  his  health  and  without  having 
any  idea  that  anything  was  wrong,  with  1  to  2  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  present, 
provided  the  chamber  was  cool  and  dry. 
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Leonard  Hill  commentfl  on  his  experiments  in  England  as  follows: 

In  one  class  of  experiments  we  shut  within  the  chamber  seven  or  eight  students 
lor  about  half  an  hour  and  observed  the  effect  of  the  confined  atmosphere  upon  them. 
We  kept  them  therein  until  the  CO,  reached  3  to  4  per  cent,  ana  the  oxygen  had 
fallen  to  from  17  to  16  per  cent.  The  wet-bulb  temperature  rose  meanwhile'  to  about 
80**  to  86**  F.  and  the  dry  bulb  a  degree  or  two  higher.  The  students  went  in  chattinjg 
and  laughing,  and  by  and  bjr  as  the  temperature  rose  they  ceased  to  talk  and  their 
foces  became  flushed  and  moist.  We  have  watched  them  trying  to  lifdit  a  dgarette 
(to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  experiment)  and  puzzled  by  iheir  matches  going  out, 
borrowing  others,  only  in  vain.  They  had  not  sensed  the  percentage  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  oxygen,  which  fell  below  17.  Their  breathing  was  slightly  deepened  by  the 
high  percentage  of  CO,,  but  no  headache  occurred  in  any  of  them  from  the  short 
exposure  to  from  3  to  4  per  cent  CO,.  Their  discomfort  was  relieved  to  an  astonishing 
extent  by  putting  on  the  electric  fans  placed  in  the  roof.  Whilst  the  air  was  kept 
stirred  the  students  were  not  affected  by  the  oppressive  atmosphere.  They  b^ed 
for  the  fans  to  be  put  on  when  they  were  cut  on.  The  same  old  stale  air  containing 
3  to  4  per  cent  GO,  and  16  to  17  per  cent  O,  was  whirled,  but  the  movement  of  the 
air  gave  complete  relief,  because  the  air  was  80**  to  85**  F.  (wet  bulb),  while  the  air 
enmeshed  in  their  clothes  in  contact  with  their  skin  was  98**  to  99**  F.  (wet  bulb). 
The  whirling  away  of  this  stationary  air  cooled  the  body  effectually,  for  air  at  80® 
to  86**  P.  holds  considerably  more  water  vapor  when  heated  up  to  from  98**  to  99**  P. 

In  our  experimental  plant  in  New  York  we  have  been  repp;iting  these  experiments 
in  somewhat  more  detail  as  regards  the  special  physiological  reactions  involved. 
Our  observation  room  is  10  by  14  by  10  feet  high,  very  carefully  insulated  as  to  walls 
and  ceiling,  entered  by  passages  through  three  doorp,  and  arranged  so  that  we  can 
control  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  the  temperature  and  humidity  and  air  flow. 
We  have  placed  in  that  chamber  from  four  to  eight  subjects  at  a  time,  each  squad  of 
men  or  women  being  observed  from  four  to  eight  houre  a  day  for  a  period  of  two  to  eight 
weeks.  We  foimd  that  chemically  vitiated  air  of  a  comfortable  temperature  and 
humidity  had  no  effects  on  any  physiologioal  or  psychological  reaction  except  on 
appetite.  High  temperature  (86**  with  80  per  cent  relative  humidity)  produced  a 
slight  but  distinct  elevation  of  the  body  temperature,  an  increase  in  reclining  heart 
rate,  an  increase  in  the  excess  of  standing  over  reclining  heart  rate,  a  very  slight 
lowering  of  systolic  blood  pressure,  and  a  marked  fall  in  the  Crampton  value  (a  ratio* 
between  the  change  in  heart  rate  and  th^  change  in  blood  pressure  on  passing  from  a 
reclining  to  a  standing  position).  Broadly  speaking  a  high  Crampton  value  means 
that  the  vaso-motor  system  of  the  body  adjusts  itself  easily  to  the  work  of  standing  up 
after  lying  down. 

Moderately  high  room  temperature  (75**  with  50  per  cent  relative  humidity)  had 
the  same  effects,  although  of  coiurse  in  less  degree.  Even  the  extreme  room  tempera- 
ture of  86**  with  80  per  cent  relative  humidity  combined  with  high  carbon  dioxide 
showed  no  effect  on  the  respiratory  rate,  dead  space  in  the  lungs,  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  blood,  or  the  rate  of  heat  production  or  digeption  or  metabolism  or  any 
other  physiological  reaction  studied. 

We  next  went  on  to  the  question  of  the  study  of  efficiency — the  ability  and  desire 
to  do  mental  and  physical  work.  We  found  that  even  a  temperature  of  86**  produced 
no  effect  on  the  power  to  do  mental  or  physical  work.  WTien  subjects  were  working 
under  pressure,  accomplishing  all  they  could  in  a  brief  period  of  time,  they  did  just 
as  well  under  bad  conditions  as  imder  good  conditions.  We  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
at  this.  It  is  our  own  experience;  on  a  hot  day  in  summer  we  play  tennis  or  do  a 
piece  of  absorbing  intellectual  work  just  as  well  as  in  colder  weather. 

We  had  therefore  to  adopt  other  methods.  Prof.  Thomdike,  of  Columbia,  devised 
tests  in  which  the  subjects  were  allowed  to  work  or  not  work  as  they  chose,  and 
were  paid  a  small  amount  if  they  accomplished  a  certain  quota  of  work,  giving  a 
slight  but  only  a  slight  incentive,  imitating  the  condition  that  exists  in  schools  and  in 
factories  that  are  not  on  piecework. 

We  obtained  marked  and  striking  differences  from  these  option  tests.  The  amount 
of  physical  work  done  when  the  subject  had  the  choice  of  working  or  not  dropped 
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15  per  cent  at  the  75^  temperature  as  compaied  with  the  68^,  and  dropped  37  per  cent 
at  86^  as  compared  with  68^. 

We  found  no  such  effect  on  the  optional  tests  for  purely  mental  work.  On  the  con- 
trary we  found  that  the  amoimt  of  mental  multiplication  done  optionally  was  4.^ 
per  cent  more  at  75®  than  at  68®.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  perhaps  due  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  slight  discomfort,  and  a  deeiie  to  keep  the  mind  off  the  outside 
conditions  by  working.  As  soon  as  we  got  to  typewriting,  involving  again  a  modicum 
of  physical  work,  6.3  per  cent  more  was  done  at  68®  than  at  75®.  I  think  these  exi>efi* 
ments  show  that  overheating  has  a  serious  and  important  effect  on  the  actual  output 
under  normal  working  conditions.  The  results  should  be  significant  for  the  school 
trustee,  and  for  the  office  manager  and  factory  manager.  They  show  definitely 
what  has  been  generally  assumed  without  any  quantitative  basis  of  proof,  that  there 
is  a  laige  loss  in  efficiency  due  to  overheatiog. 

Prof.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  of  Yale  University,  carried  out  a  year  or  two  ago  some 
extremely  interesting  experiments  along  this  line  on  the  effect  of  season  upon  mental 
and  physical  work— physical  work  of  opemtives  in  Bridgeport  and  mental  work  of 
students  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  He  showed  that  there  was  a  distinct  falling 
off  in  the  amount  of  work  when  the  outdoor  tempemtures  went  above  65®  or  70®.  He 
found  that  there  was  a  still  more  marked  decrease  when  the  temperature  fell  below 
40®  to50®.  There  was  thus  a  period  of  maximum  productivity  in  both  factories  and 
educational  institutions  in  spring  and  fall,  with  a  minimum  period  in  winter  and 
another  minimum  in  summer.  Sudden  dianges,  on  the  other  hand,  in  either  direc- 
tion were  stimulating.  In  Ph>f .  Huntington's  book  on  Civillxation  and  Climate  he 
connects  these  observations  in  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  way  with  the  efficiency 
of  mankind  under  the  various  climates  of  the  globe. 

A  word  should  be  said  as  to  one  other  important  effect  of  excessive  temperature, 
its  influence  upon  infant  mortality.  It  mi^t  be  supposed  that  the  infant,  having 
more  surface  to  get  rid  of  the  heat  in  comparison  with  its  bulk,  would  not  suffer 
severely  from  heat,  but  this  advantage  is  much  more  than  overbalanced  by  the 
greater  sensitiveness  of  its  oiganization.  The  combined  effect  of  artificial  feeding 
and  high  atmospheric  tempemture  is  what  causes  the  great  loss  of  infant  life  from 
summer  complaint.  A  young  baby  can  usually  live  in  cold  weather  even  when 
fed  with  cow's  milk;  a  baby  can  live  through  severe  summer  weather  if  it  is  fed  at 
the  breast.    The  combination  is  the  deadly  thing. 

Investigations  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  have  shown  that  the  infant  mortality  in 
summer  is  of  two  distinct  types.  In  the  first  place,  during  early  summer  there  are 
deaths  among  infants  due  to  direct  heat  stroke,  sudden  short  illnesses  due,  primarily 
to  the  effect  of  heat,  but  occurring  almost  exclusively  among  in&tnts  artificially  fed. 
Later  the  babies  die  from  summer  complaint,  from  long  drawn  out  dJairhea,  in  idilch 
the  milk  plays  a  somewhat  laiger  part,  but  in  which  the  lowering  of  the  vital  resistance 
by  heat  is  an  integral  fiurtor. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  there  will  be  not  only  artificially  cooled  hospital 
rooms  for  babies,  but  cool  day  and  night  nurseries  in  the  crowded  tenement  districts 
where  babies  can  be  taken  when  a  severe  spell  of  weather  sets  in.  There  is  very 
little  question  that  such  a  provision  is  qidte  as  important,  if  not  more  important, 
than  the  provision  of  warm  habitations  in  winter. 

Finally,  one  other  effect  remains  to  be  considered— the  effect  of  atmospheric  condi* 
tions  on  the  membranes  of  the  nose  and  throat.  Benjamin  Franklin  said  "that  people 
who  live  in  the  forest,  in  open  bams,  or  with  open  windows,  do  not  catch  cold,  and 
that  the  disease  called  'a  cold'  is  generally  caused  by  impure  air,  lack  of  exercifle, 
or  from  overeating."  This  general  phenomenon  is  of  course  very  familiar;  yet  there 
has  been  little  exact  scientific  evidence  on  this  point.  This  is  a  subject  which  the 
New  York  State  Commission  on  Ventilation  has  been  taking  up  during  the  past  year 
in  a  series  of  experiments  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  James  Alexander 
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Miller.  With  our  experimental  rooms  we  were  able  not  only  to  expoee  the  subject 
first  to  a  hot  condition  and  then  to  a  cold  condition,  and  vice  versa,  but  by  having 
them  bend  over  in  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  position  we  could  have  the  body  in  one 
room  exposed  to  one  atmosphere,  and  the  head  in  another  exposed  to  another  atmos- 
phere. 

These  experiments  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  Hill  and  Muecke  that  in  going  from 
a  hot  room  to  a  cold  room  the  membranes  of  the  nose  become  paler  and  less  moist, 
while  the  inferior  turbinates  contract. 

We  found,  however,  that  when  the  change  was  too  sharp,  when  the  subject  passed 
firom  a  hot  room  into  a  cold  room  with  a  strong  draft  on  the  face,  it  frequently  happened 
that  while  the  redness  of  the  membranes  decreased,  the  swelling  and  paleness  did 
not  decrease  but  often  increased,  so  that  the  membranes  were  swollen  and  bathed 
with  mucous  secretion,  but  without  an  ample  blood  supply — an  ideal  condition  for 
the  cultivation  of  disease  bacteria.  Apparently  this  is  the  phenomenon  which  lies 
at  the  base  of  "catching  cold  "  by  going  from  a  hot  room  into  the  cold  air. 

We  examined  a  number  of  workers  who  had  lived  under  abnormal  conditiona— 
furnace  men,  exposed  to  hot  dry  air;  laundiymen,  exposed  to  hot,  mcnst  air;  and 
truckmen  and  teamsters,  exposed  to  severe  outdoor-air  conditions.  We  found  abnor- 
mal reactions  among  these  subjects  in  much  greater  degree;  and  these  occupational 
groups  showed  much  more  chronic  nasal  disease  than  did  the  student  subjects.  About 
3  per  cent  of  the  students  had  chronic  diseases  of  the  nasal  passages,  19  per  cent  of  the 
outdow  workers,  35  per  cent  of  the  furnace  men,  and  46  per  cent  of  the  laundry  men. 
Both  the  experimental  work  and  this  statistical  work  on  the  various  occupational 
groups  painted  to  the  very  serious  effects  of  hot,  dry  air  upon  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  particularly  the  danger  of  passing  from  such  a  condition  into  chill  outdoor  air. 

These  are  the  things  we  know,  or  think  we  know,  about  air.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  other  subtle  and  mysterious  effects,  about  "canned  air,"  and  the  bad  effects  of 
bringing  in  air  through  ventilating  ducts  instead  of  through  windows.  I  have  never 
had  any  great  sympathy  with  this  phrase  or  with  the  idea  that  anything  harmful 
necessarily  happened  to  air  because  it  went  through  galvanized-iron  ducts  instead  of 
coming  through  a  window  frame.  Its  temperature  and  himiidity  may  be  altered. 
Those  are  things  which  we  know  about  and  can  measuro.  Whether  there  is  any  other 
factor  at  work,  I  do  not  know.  Our  own  observers  on  the  comnuasion  staff  are  con- 
stantly reporting  to  us  that  window-ventilated  rooms  seem  fresher  than  those  ven- 
tilated by  mechanical-ventilating  systems.  I  suspect,  however,  that  these  differ- 
ences, when  more  carefully  analyzed,  will  be  found  to  be  due  either  to  odors  or  to 
variations  in  temperature  or  humidity  or  to  the  factor  of  air  movement. 

Air  movement  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  problem,  since  it  largely 
controls  the  temperature  and  moisture  effects  upon  the  human  body.  The  body  is 
surrounded,  as  lSx>f.  Sedgwick  has  expressed  it,  by  an  "aerial  blanket"  of  hot,  moist 
air.  Wind  breaks  up  this  hot,  moist  envelope  and  drives  it  away,  reducing  the  tem- 
peraturo  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  Leonard  HiU  has  given  us  a 
useful  instrument  for  measuring  these  effects.  This  apparatus  consists  simply  of  two 
thermometers  graduated  from  86®  to  110®,  one  a  dry  bulb,  the  other  an  ordinary  wet 
bulb,  which  is  chilled  by  the  evaporation  from  a  cloth  surrounding  it.  These  ther- 
mometers are  first  heated  until  they  rise  to  about  110®,  and  the  time  taken  to  fsU 
from  100®  to  90®  is  noted.  This  measures  the  combined  effect  of  three  factors,  the 
temperature  of  the  outside  air,  the  humidity  of  the  outside  air,  and  the  air  move- 
ment; and  it  measures  these  three  factors  very  much  as  they  affect  our  own  body. 
I  have  been  making  observations  with  this  instrument  during  the  past  summer.  The 
limits  of  comfort  set  by  Prof.  Hill,  and  which  I  think  are  reasonably  near  the  truth, 
are  three  minutes  for  the  fall  of  the  dry  bulb  and  one  minute  for  the  wet  bulb.  In  one 
of  my  observations  in  a  room  before  a  firo  when  the  temperature  was  72®,  the  dry  bulb 
took  4  minutes  37  seconds  to  fall;  the  wet  bulb  1  minute  18  seconds.    On  another  day 
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outside  in  a  wind  the  thennometer  was  at  82^,  yet  it  took  only  3  minutes  for  tne  dry 
bulb  to  fall  and  42  seconds  for  the  wet  bulb.  This  is  why  we  feel  so  much  moie 
comfortable  out  of  doors  in  summer,  with  a  high  temperature,  when  there  is  a  good 
windy  than  we  do  in  a  closed  room  when  the  temperature  gets  a  very  little  over  70^. 

On  one  exceedingly  uncomfortable  day  in  September  in  my  laboratory  in  New 
York  at  a  temperature  of  79®  it  took  5  minutes  55  seconds  for  the  dry  bulb  to  &11, 
and  1  minute  35  seconds  for  the  wet.  We  turned  on  the  electric  fan,  and  it  took  1 
minute  58  seconds  for  the  dry  bulb  to  fall  and  29  seconds  for  the  wet  bulb.  This 
instrument  gives  at  last  an  opportunity  of  measuring  the  effect  of  air  movement, 
which  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  determining  our  comfort. 

Prof.  HendeiBon  has  urged,  in  view  of  the  similarity  between  the  symptoms  of  moun- 
tain sickness  and  those  produced  by  bad  ventilation,  that  the  temperature  of  the  air 
may  produce  a  hitherto  unrecognized  change  in  respiratory  activity.  The  phenomena 
observed  have  however  to  do  primarily,  not  with  the  lungs  but  with  the  vaso-motor 
system,  which  regulates  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Our  bodies  maintain  their 
constant  temperature  of  98.6''  at  the  poles  and  at  the  Equator  by  an  exceedingly 
delicate  system  of  adjustments,  which  leads  to  the  dilation  of  the  blood  vessels  in  the 
skin  when  the  air  is  hot  and  their  contraction  when  it  is  cold.  Moderately  excessive 
heat  causes  the  expansion  of  the  skin  blood  vessels  and  robs  the  brain  and  internal 
organs  of  blood.  I  suspect  that  the  disinclination  to  do  physical  and  mental  work  ia 
laigely  due  to  deficient  blood  supply  in  the  brain.  Under  a  stimulus  we  may  over- 
come this,  but  ordinarUy  when  the  blood  is  in  the  skin  we  are  sleepy  and  dull,  and  in 
extreme  cases  toxic  effects  result,  when  the  mechanism  of  the  body  is  seriously  de- 
ranged by  the  heat,  as  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  and  in  the  case  of  heat  stroke  of 
infants  in  summer. 

Extreme  cold  on  the  other  hand  also  reduces  efficiency  as  shown  by  Prof.  Hunting- 
ton. It  lowers  the  vitality  and  may  form  an  important  contributing  &ctor  in  respira- 
tory and  other  diseases. 

Moderate  cold  exerts  a  tonic  effect,  training  the  blood  vessels  of  the  vaao-motor 
system  so  that  they  wiU  respond  promptly  to  external  changes.  This  system  needs 
to  be  exercised  just  as  any  other  system  of  the  body  does,  and  the  question  of  ventila- 
tion is  tied  up  with  the  problems  of  clothing  and  of  bathing.  The  judicious  airing 
and  clothing  and  bathing  of  the  body  so  that  the  vaso-motor  system  may  be  protected 
from  extremes  but  educated  so  that  it  will  meet  moderate  changes  of  temperature, 
with  success — ^theee  are  among  the  most  important  tasks  of  personal  hygiene. 

If  the  conclusions  dra^n  by  Prof.  Ellsworth  Huntington  in  his  striking  book  are 
confirmed  by  future  study,  countries  whose  natural  climates  do  not  conform  to  the 
ideal  he  has  worked  out  may  find  it  possible  to  produce  and  maintain  on  an  extensive 
scale  those  artificial  conditions  of  coolness  and  changeableness  which  he  finds  nec- 
essary to  stimulate  the  highest  human  efficiency. 
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Dr.  EoBEB.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  very  scien- 
tific work  presented  by  Dr.  Winslow  and  to  utter  a  word  of  caution 
against  drawing  practical  deductions  which  might  perhaps  lead 
to  harmful  effects.  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  pure  air  such  as 
nature  provides  in  the  average  composition  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
stated  that  in  the  question  of  ventilation,  the  temperature,  move- 
ment, and  amount  of  humidity  in  the  air  play  the  most  important 
part.  While  this  is  true,  I  believe  there  are  decided  differences  in  the 
purity  of  the  air  of  our  habitations  and  workshops  when  compared  with 
out-door  air,  especially  in  air  of  parks,  seashore,  mountains  and  in  the 
open  coimtry.  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  differences  exist  not  only 
in  the  amoimt  of  carbon-dioxide  and  oxygen,  but  also  in  the  organic 
and  inorganic  constituents,  as  demonstrated  by  the  presence  of  dvst 
and  bacteria,  which  always  go  hand  in  hand.  So,  for  example,  Uffel- 
mann  found  that  while  the  outer  air  contained  only  250  germs  per 
cubic  meter,  the  air  of  his  hbrary  contained  2,900,  of  his  sitting  room 
7,500,  of  his  bedroom  12,500,  and  the  air  of  a  Uving  room  of  a  work- 
ingman's  family  as  many  as  31,000  germs.  He  also  demonstrated 
that  they  increased  after  disturbing  the  dust  of  the  rooms  with 
feather  dusters  or  by  slamming  the  doors,  showing  that  they  actually 
chng  to  the  dust.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  laboratory  ex- 
periments failed  to  demonstrate  any  bad  effects  from  the  presence  of 
large  volumes  of  carbon-dioxide  and  a  corresponding  deficiency  of 
oxygen,  habitual  exposure  to  vitiated  air  is  harmless.  It  is  far 
better  perhaps  to  assume  that  every  particle  of  impurities  over  and 
above  the  amoimt  normally  present,  must  of  necessity  influence  the 
physico-chemical  changes  in  respiration  and,  if  continued  for  any 
length  of^time,  health  wiU  be  impaired.  This  belief  is  also  in  har- 
mony with  nature's  beautiful  process  in  storing  up  the  excess  of 
carbon-dioxide  in  the  form  of  carbon  in  growing  vegetation. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  accoimt  for  the  undue  prevalence  of  tubercu- 
losis among  the  North-American  Indians  except  on  the  grounds  that 
the  change  from  the  tepee  with  its  copious  ventilation,  to  bad  housing 
conditions  with  insufficient  ventilation  has  established  a  peculiar  pre- 
disposition to  the  disease.  It  is  the  experience  of  the  old  practitioners 
of  the  Southern  States  that  during  the  days  of  slavery  the  Negro  on 
the  plantations  enjoyed  as  good  health  as  the  average  white  people 
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mmoDg  whom  they  dwelt  and  that  consumption  was  very  uncommon 
among  them.  After  their  liberation  these  people  had  to  find  shelter 
as  best  they  could  in  shacks  and  shanties  wholly  unfit  for  human 
habitations.  Their  tuberculosis  rate  was  almost  treble  that  of  the 
white  population  in  the  city  of  Washington.  This  rate,  which  was 
690  per  100,000  of  the  colored  population  in  1878,  has  been  reduced 
to  359  in  1914. 

When  we  condemned  the  buildings  unfit  for  human  habitations, 
they  responded  promptly  to  improved  environments.  Even  Uve- 
stock  shows  the  baneful  effects  of  impure  air,  for  tuberculosis  among 
the  range  cattle  of  the  far  west,  which  are  practically  without  shelter, 
18  comparatively  rare,  while  it  affects  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
dairy  herds,  which  are  housed  but  without  sufficient  regard  to  hght 
and  air.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  abundance  of  pure  air  has  been  found 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis, because  it  promotes  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  stimulates 
the  appetite  and  nutrition  and  thereby  increases  the  general  resisting 
power  of  the  system. 

Improved  ventilation  and  increased  air  space  have  lessened  every- 
where the  death-rate,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  just  such  measures  that 
the  rate  from  consumption  has  been  reduced,  according  to  Sir  Thomas 
Oliver  from  7.82  to  2.5  per  1,000  in  the  British  Army  during  the  last 
50  years.  The  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia  death  rate  in  the  United 
States  Army  has  been  reduced  respectively  from  0.95  and  0.48  in  1901 
to  0.49  and  0.28  in  1913,  and  similar  gratifying  reductions  have  been 
recorded  in  the  United  States  Navy.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  then 
as  now  the  recruits  were  selected  with  great  care,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  subjected  to  impure  air, 
incident  to  limited  air  space  and  have  responded  to  improved  envi- 
ronments. 

The  influence  of  overcrowding  and  bad  air  on  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs,  amounting  at  times  to  epidemics,  was  well  illustrated  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  By  scattering  the  colored  laborers  from 
crowded  dormitories  into  single  huts  or  rooms  with  not  less  than  50 
feet  of  floor  space  for  each  individual.  Gen.  Gorgas  reduced  the 
pneumonia  rate  in  a  single  year  from  18.4  per  1,000  to  2  per  1,000. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  pneumonia  is  more  prevalent  amoiig  the 
cavalry  troops  than  among  other  arms  of  the  service.  Cavalry 
barracks  have  always  the  characteristic  odor  of  horses  and  stables 
about  them  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  apart  from  exposure  to  the 
inhalation  of  dust  during  the  grooming  process,  a  part  of  this  dust  is 
ako  carried  to  the  quarters  and  contaminates  the  air. 

Personally  I  do  not  beheve  that  the  dangers  of  habitual  exposure 
to  impure  air  have  ever  been  exaggerated  and  in  my  judgment  no  two 
factors  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  reduction  in  mortality  rates 
6843^-17— VOL  X 17 
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during  the  last  50  years  than  the  improvement  of  the  air  we  breathe 
and  the  water  we  drink. 

Lieut.  Col.  MuNSON.  I  want  to  thank  Plof.  Winslow  for  the 
extremely  interesting  paper  he  has  given  us.  The  subject,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  one  that  has  a  side  issue  as  well  as  a  direct  bearing  on  ven- 
tilation. I  mean  a  eUmatological  relation.  To  those  who  have  been 
in  the  Tropics  and  in  the  Philippines  there  has  lately  come  up  the 
question  of  how  long  men  should  serve  in  the  Tropics,  and  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  War  Department  that  probably  two  years 
would  be  sufficient.  The  question  was  considered  pro  and  con  as  to 
whether  physical  deterioration  did,  or  did  not,  occur  among  troops  in 
a  period  less  than  that  time.  We  know  from  the  experiments  which 
have  been  quoted  to  us  here  that  a  temperature  such  as  we  have  in 
Manila  means  approximately  a  one-third  decrease  in  the  physical 
efficiency  of  people. 

We  Imow  that  just  for  a  summer  day  or  a  week  or  two  of  hot 
weather  we  can  force  ourselves  to  work,  but  there  comes  a  time  when 
the  constant  pressure  of  unfavorable  environment  tends  to  reduce 
our  will  power  to  a  point  where  we  do  not  work  at  the  same  degree 
of  efficiency.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  possibly  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  native,  his  unwillingness  to  work,  which  we  looked 
upon  with  some  contempt,  was  possibly  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  more  fit  to  Uve  in  that  environment  than  the  white  man.  The 
longer  that  we  hved  there,  the  less  we  wished  to  do,  the  less  physical 
effort  we  wished  to  make,  mental  or  physical  effort.  At  the  outset, 
we  could  make  this  mental  effort  fairly  easily,  but  there  came  a  time 
when  this  was  reduced,  and  we  had  what  the  Army  knows  as  "  Philip- 
prnitis,"  a  mental  apathy  and  a  physical  sluggishness. 

In  these  experiments  of  Prof.  Winslow,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
psychological  effect,  I  would  rather  be  inclined  to  throw  out  the 
question  of  incentive,  because  the  incentive  is  not  the  same  to  all. 
A  dollar  looks  larger  to  one  person  than  to  another.  One  person 
will  work  harder  for  money  than  another.  But  the  point  is  this, 
that  no  one  willingly  went  along  and  did  phjrsical  work.  I  should 
like  to  see  what  would  happen  if  such  experiments  as  Prof.  Wins- 
low's  were  continued  not  for  days  or  weeks,  but  for  months,  until 
one  got  what  we  find  in  the  Tropics,  a  physical  inertia,  gradual,  slow 
in  coming,  but  ultimately  arriving. 

In  regard  to  indoor  ventilation,  one  point  seems  to  me  to  need 
emphasis.  That  is  the  point  of  proper  humidifying  of  wann  air. 
You  will  never  find  that  worked  out  in  anything  but  the  most  elabo- 
rately ventilated  buildings.  In  Plt>f.  Winslow's  own  town,  which  is 
my  home,  the  people  have  no  conception  of  it,  and  they  overheat 
the  houses  at  the  same  time  they  batten  down  the  windows,  pre- 
paratory to  their  annual  six  months'  struggle  with  winter. 
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Dr.  GuiTERAS.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  connection 
with  the  influence  of  heat,  especially  upon  mental  work.  I  am  not 
convinced  by  these  experiments.  I  have  lived  one-half  of  my  life  in 
a  cold  country  and  one-half  of  my  life  in  a  hot  country,  and  I  beUeve 
that  as  far  as  mental  work  is  concerned,  if  you  are  entirely  free  from 
the  prejudice  that  high  temperatures  make  work  impossible,  you  can 
do  as  much  work  in  a  hot  climate  as  you  can  in  a  cold  country.  I 
think  we  forget  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  how  great  civiliza- 
tions in  the  past  reached  their  height  in  hot  climates.  Even  the 
people  bom  in  cold  coimtries,  when  they  have  been  brought  into  the 
tropical  zone,  have  been  able  to  do  most  extraordinary  work.  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  the  Spaniards  have  done,  for  instance,  in 
their  own  country  or  throughout  Europe  could  equal  the  amount  of 
work  and  energy  displayed  both  physically  and  mentally  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Tropics  in  America.  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  prejudice  in  education  that  makes  us  feel  that  we  can  not  do  work 
when  a  certain  degree  of  temperatiure  is  arrived  at.  I  have  always 
maintained  this  and  I  have  felt  that  I  could  do  as  much  work  in  the 
Tropics  as  I  could  in  a  cold  country. 

Prof.  Sedgwick.  It  is  not  many  years  since  we  were  all  taught 
that  the  proper  study  in  ventilation  was  the  question  of  space. 
We  must  have  so  many  cubic  feet  per  capita,  and  it  was  figured  out 
to  be  something  like  400  cubic  feet  per  capita.  I  have  for  some 
time  referred  in  my  classes  to  that  as  the  per  capita  of  fallacy, 
and  the  fact  that  Prof.  Winslow  has  omitted  all  reference  to  it  shows 
how  dead  it  really  is.  Yet,  if  you  pick  up  many  books  devoted  to 
air  and  ventilation,  you  will  find  these  figures  still  used,  i.  e.,  that  all 
you  need  to  obtain  good  ventilation  is  400  feet  or  500  feet  per 
capita.  I  always  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  that  to  my  students  by 
saying  that  I  would  rather  have  my  head  inclosed  in  a  box  of  1  cubic 
foot  per  capita  with  a  good  breeze  going  through  the  box  than  to  sit 
in  the  biggest  room  in  the  world  where  there  was  no  motion  of  the 
air  at  all;  that  is,  I  would  rather  have  1  cubic  foot  per  capita  of  good, 
fresh  circulating  air  than  any  number  of  feet  per  capita  of  stagnant 
air.  Prof.  Winslow  has  rightly  concluded,  I  beUeve,  that  the  large 
part  of  this  question  is  the  question  of  stagnation — ^stagnant  air. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  remarks  I  will  call  upon 
Dr.  Winslow  to  close  the  discussion. 

Dr.  Winslow.  There  are  a  few  things  I  wish  to  take  up.  In  the 
first  place.  Dr.  Guiteras,  as  far  as  our  experiments  went,  we  found 
no  diminution  in  the  mental  work,  but  rather  the  reverse.  We  found 
more  mental  activity  as  the  temperatiu-e  rose  above  76^.  We  found 
a  decrease  in  optional  phjnsical  work,  but  an  increase  in  optional 
mental  work. 
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I  may  say  with  regard  to  the  point  raised  by  another  speaker  that 
we  had  of  course  our  subjects  under  the  same  conditions,  ao^  that  I 
think  conditions  were  fair,  but  we  did  not,  of  course,  work  them  for 
long  periods  of  time.  Now  Prof.  Huntington's  work  on  students  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  in  classes  in  mathematics  showed  a 
diminution  under  high  temperature,  and  these  results  show  very 
strongly  for  a  period  of  five  years  in  the  daily  marks.  Whether 
that  is  conclusive  remains  to  be  seen. 

As  to  the  question  of  dryness,  I  have  alwajrs  felt  personaDy  that 
very  dry  air  was  bad.  Many  people  say  dry  air  makes  them  nervous 
and  that  they  feel  badly.  All  I  can  say  is  that  our  work  has  failed 
to  show  any  efPect  whatever  on  the  membranes  of  the  nose  and  throat. 
The  most  extensive  experiments  on  the  effect  of  dry  air  in  nervous- 
ness, interfering  with  very  delicate  reactions  have  been  made  by 
Prof.  Thomdyko.  These  results  so  far  are  negative.  I  think  we 
must  regard  the  bad  effects  of  dry  air  per  se,  apart  from  heat,  as 
unproved. 

CoL  HoFP.  Prof.  Sedgwick  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  question  the 
effects  of  air  space,  cubic  feet,  etc.  Are  you  proposing  to  eliminate 
that  point  entirdy  t  Are  we  to  adopt  no  standard  of  air  space  t  In 
the  Army  we  demand  a  minimum  of  600  cubic  feet  and  60  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  and  in  our  hospitals  we  require  a  larger  allowance. 
Are  we  to  eliminate  that  entirely  t  There  is  no  doubt  that  movement 
of  the  air  is  an  extremely  desirable  thing.  For  example,  take  the 
Caribbean  Islands,  where  we  have  the  trade  winds  the  year  through. 
I  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  Porto  Rico,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  it  was  at  liU  troublesome  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  that 
had  to  be  done  down  there  at  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Philippines,  where  wind  is  not  blowing  so  constantly  as  it  is  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  the  situation  seems  to  be  somewhat  different. 

Dr.  WmsLOW.  I  think  it  is  probably  true  that  there  is  a  lower  limit 
below  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  motion  of  air  without  inconvenience. 
I  am  not  sure  that  that  1-foot  box  really  would  be  comfortable  with 
the  amount  of  air  going  through  it,  but  I  think  what  Prof.  Sedgwick 
meant  was  that  our  present  per  capita  standard  was  based  on  a 
wrong  conception  of  our  needs.  The  result  of  the  British  commis- 
sion on  factory  ventUation  was  that  there  was  no  relation  between 
the  actual  amount  of  air  and  the  per  capita  space  in  the  factory. 

The  Chaibman.  The  following  papers  will  be  read  by  title  before 
adjournment: 

Climatologia  dos  Campos  do  Jordfto  S.  Paulo,  by  Victor  Godinho. 

Nouveau  proc6d6  pour  la  transfusion  du  sang,  par  Louis  Agote. 
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CUMATOLOGU-CAMPOS  DO  JOBDl€^~S.  PAULO. 

For  VICTOR  GODINHO, 
Diredor  do  Hospital  de  holamenio  de  Sao  Paulo. 

Ha  des  annoB  que  os  Dree.  Emilio  Marcondes  RibM  e  Victor  Godinho  aafor^am- 
se  por  obter  dos  poderes  publicoe  do  Estedo  de  Sfto  Pftulo  e  do  Governo  Federal  do 
Bnsil  anxilioe  afim  de  constrair  sanatoriofl  para  tuberculdfloe  e  uma  villa  sanitaria 
paia  peomae  fracas,  convaleecentee,  de  repouso  para  os  individuos  enfraquecidoe  por 
qualquer  causa,  ou  simplesmente  veranistas. 

Em  1906  consegfuiram  do  Congresso  do  Estado  a  approva^fto  de  uma  lei  que  Ihes 
gaiantia  uma  subven0U>  annual  de  Rs.  6OHX)0t00O  durante  20  annos  para  constnic^io 
de  sanatorios.  Tratando  entfto  de  eetudar  a  climatologia  das  differentes  localidades 
do  Eetado  de  S&o  Paulo,  reconheceram  que  a  situa^to  deeejada  estava  situada  nos 
Campos  do  Jordfto  a  1,640  metroe  de  altitude,  nas  vizinhangas  da  villa  Jaguaribe. 
it  um  lugar  de  clima  privil^iado  e  gosando  j&  de  grande  fama  em  todo  o  paiz,  lama 
grangeada  por  innumeras  curas  alii  conquistadas,  desde  longa  data,  por  muitas  centenas 
detuberculoeos. 

£  um  clima  de  montanha,  amenisado  pela  posi^  geographica,  jvoxima  da  linha 
tropical,  ao  abiigo  de  ventos  tempestuoeoe. 

A  villa  Jaguaribe  fica  a  22^  44^  latitude  sul  e  46^  Sy  de  longitude  a  oeste  de  Green- 
wich. FressiU)  barometrica  annual,  633.2  m.  m.,  notando-se  164  dias  por  anno  de 
diae  claros.  A  temperatura  media  annual  6  de  18^  l^(centigrado),  sendo  os  extremes 
absolutos— 7^  e  28^  8^,  bavendo  pois  uma  varia^So  annual  de  35^  S^.  Nebuloddade 
media  annual  egual  a  3.3  e  humidade  relativa  variando  de  61  a  95. 

£  pois  um  clima  temperado  situado  em  zona  quente  e  modificado  pela  altitude 
6  pod^fto  geographica.  Quanto  aos  ventos  temos  uma  tasa  de  34  por  cento  de  ire- 
quencia  para  as  calmas,  27.4  por  cento  para  os  ventos  secoos  NE.  e  NW.  e  16.7  por 
cento  para  os  ventos  humidos  SW.  e  SE. 

Convencidos  que  os  sanatorios  para  tuberculoses  deviam  ser  construidos  nesse  clima 
ideal  doe  Campos  do  Jordfio,  os  dois  medicos  tiveram  de  reconhecer  tambem  que 
a  Tiagem  era  extremamento  incommoda  para  alii,  precisando-se  uigentemento  cons- 
trnir  uma  estnuia  de  ferro  que  ligaase  Findamonhangaba  a  villa  Jaguaribe. 

For  essa  razfio  voltaram  a  solicitar  ao  Congresso  Estadoal  favores  para  a  construc^fto 
para  a  referida  estrada  e  por  essa  forma  a  concessfto  primitiva  para  construc9So  de 
sanatorios  foi  convertida  em  concessfto  para  a  Estrada  de  Ferro  dos  Campos  do  Jordfto. 
A  sombra  dos  favores  offidaes  a  estrada,  que  era  o  primeiro  passo  para  conquista  de 
um  tSo  excellente  cUma  e  para  a  construc9fto  posterior  dos  sanatorios,  foi  construida 
e  vai  ser  encampada  pelo  Governo  do  Estado,  visto  os  embarayos  da  companhia  cons- 
tructora  em  ultimar  a  obra.  86  falta  adquirir  o  material  rodanto  e  electrificar  a 
tracg&o,  0  que  o  Governo  {ar&.  For  emquanto  o  trafego  provisorio  foz-se  com  machinas 
a  vapor  e  automovois  de  linha,  apezar  das  rampas  de  10  por  cento  na  Serra  da  Manti- 
queira. 

A  estrada  comega  em  Findamonhangaba,  quasi  a  meio  caminho  entre  Rio  de  Janeiro 
e  S&o  Faulo.  A  viagem  na  nova  estrada  offerece  pontes  de  vista  deslumbrantes,  mais 
bellos  do  que  o  que  se  gosa  na  Serra  do  Mar  atravesaada  pela  Sao  Paulo  Railway. 
A  altitude  ^  muito  maior,  1,750  metroe  acima  do  nivel  do  mar,  no  ponto  mais  alto  da 
Serra  da  Mantiqueira,  o  horizonto  Ynuito  mais  vasto  e  os  panoramas  mais  variados. 

Campos  do  Jordfto  6  uma  regifio  de  campos  naturaes  em  que  sfto  muito  abundantes 
OS  pinheiros  (Arauearia  bnuilieruis).  Ha  Id  cerca  de  2,000,000  de  pinheiros  de  mais 
de  100  annos,  prestando-se  &  explora9fio  da  madeira  e  sem  desplr  os  mattos.  Todos 
OS  valles  sfto  cobertos  de  pinheiros,  todos  elles  cercados  de  campos  com  excellentes 
pastagens  para  a  crea^fto  de  gado  cavallar,  bovino,  ovino  e  suino.     Estas  crea^Ges 
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teem  sido  ensaidafi  com  muito  succeeso,  mas  s&o  at^  agora  pouco  deeenvolvidas  por 
causa  de  difficuldade  no  transporte. 

A  villa  Jaguaribe  desde  muitos  annos  6  procurada  por  tuberculosos  que  iia  sua 
grande  maioria  ]&  encontraram  a  cuia  ou  pelo  menos  imia  melhora  muito  accentuada. 
No  entanto,  n^  ha  ainda  um  sanatorio  medelar  e  uma  villa  sanitaria,  com  todas  as 
r^gras  da  hygiene,  como  projectam  construir  os  dois  fiuniltativos. 

Uma  vez  realisados  esses  projectos,  a  estagSo  climateiica  dos  Campos  do  Jordfio  eeti 
destinada  a  attrahir  concorrentes  de  todo  o  Brazil  e  mesmo  dos  paizes  vizinhoa, 
especialmente  o  Uruguay  e  a  Argentina. 

Os  dois  medicos  fizeram  contracto  com  a  municipalidade  de  Sfio  Bento  do  Sapucahy 
para  construizem  na  villa  Jaguaribe  100  casas  e  gozam  dos  segaintes  favores:  isen^&o 
de  impostos  para  as  100  primeiras  casas;  privil^io  para  abastecimiento  de  agua, 
luz  e  esgotos  e  para  forya  electrica.  A  agua  6  abundante  e  puiissima  e  as  cachoeixas 
numerosas  e  de  grande  for^a.    Uma  dellas  produz  uma  f(»^  de  12,000  cavalloe. 

Aregi&opresta-se  admiravelmente  para  cultura  das  fructas:  ma^ans,  peras,  pecegoe, 
figos,  jBtc.  Muitas  arvores  Iructiferas  estfio  ji  plantadas  e  dellas  se  tern  colhido  fructos 
abuntantes  e  deliciosos. 

Est&  em  discussfto  no  Congresso  Federal  um  projecto  concedendo  garantia  de  juros 
de  6  por  cento  ao  anno  sobre  o  capital  de  Us.  2,000:0001000  para  construcgSo  da  villa 
sanitaria  e  sanat<»ios,  isen^fto  de  impostoe  aduaneiros  para  o  tw%t»r»fti  de  construc^&o 
e  rouparia  do  sanatorio  e  das  100  primeiras  casas. 

Depende,  por^m,  da  resolu^fio  do  Congresso.  O  escriptor  desta  pequena  com- 
municag&o  tem  esperanya  de  dotar  o  Braail  de  uma  excellente  esta^fto  climaterica, 
procurada  como  fonte  de  sadde,  de  repouso  ou  simplesmente  de  recreio,  e  junto  da  qual, 
n<i  distancia  de  6  kilometros,  ser&o  construidos  sanatorios  modelos  i>aia  o  tratamento 
dos  tuberculosos.  £lle  6  proprietario  de  220  alqueires  de  terra,  que  adquiriu  para 
03  estabelecimentos  que  projecta,  garantindo  ^Mm  o  c<Hne^o  de  execute  do  aeu 
bt-aemerito  emprehendimento. 


NOUVEAU  PROCfiDfi  POUR  LA  TRANSFUSION  DU  SANG. 

Par  LOUIS  AGOTE, 

Pro/easeur  de  Clinique  MidieaU,  Buenoi  Ayre$,  ArfferUma. 

La  transfusion  du  sang,  le  recours  pr^ieux,  au  moyen  duquel  il  est  possible  de 
sauver  des  miUiers  de  personnes,  victimes  d'h^morragies  intenses,  n'a  pu  dtre  utilise 
pratiquement  avec  Tamplitude  qu'on  pouvait  esp^ier  de  son  indlscutable  efficacit^; 
ceci  est  dii,  non  seulement  aux  difficult^  d'une  manipulation  compliqu^e  et  seule- 
ment  realisable  par  un  chinugien  familiarise  en  chiruigie  vasculaire,  mais  aussi  par 
les  mortificationB  vraiment  douloureuses  souffertes  par  la  personne  donnant  du  sang. 
Necessite  de  dinner  la  veine  dans  I'espace  suffiaant  afin  de  pouvoir  faire  la  suture  k 
la  veine  du  malade,  ce  qui,  en  reality,  constitue  toute  une  op^mtion  chiruigicale. 
Ajoutez  k  tout  cela,  ce  qui  n'est  pas  depreciable,  le  danger  imminent  des  embolies 
dans  le  syst^me  circulatoire  du  malade,  graves  complications  difficiles  k  eviter  mal- 
gre  toutes  les  precautions  que  Ton  pourrait  prendre.  C'est  ce  k  quoi  I'on  doit  attri- 
buer  les  cas  de  mort  dej^  observes.  Comme  si  tout  cela  n'etait  pas  suffisant  pour 
restreindre  remploi  de  la  transfusion  pari* anastomose  arterio-veineuse,  il  faut  compter 
encore  la  circonstance  aggravante  de  ne  pas  savoir  exactement  la  quantity  du  sang 
transfuse;  ceci  pent  ne  pas  avoir  d'importance  pour  celui  qui  le  re^oit,  mais  beaucoup 
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pour  celui  qui  le  donne  (on  a  observe  doB  caa  de  d^bdUance,  syncopee,  mort,  etc.):  le 
danger  de  Tinlectioii  dee  bleasures  produites  afin  de  d^nuer  lea  veines,  6vit4  par  dee 
moyena  parfaitement  aseptiqaee— par  exemple,  daius  une  salle  d 'operations— cela 
n'arrive  pas  ailleuiB  et  sp^dalement  dans  les  hdpitaux  de  campagne,  en  cae  de  guerre 
oil  la  transfuaion  aurait  un  champ  d'application  vante  et  efficace. 

Toufl  ces  inconv^nients  et  d'autres  que  nous  voulous  taire  afin  de  nous  r^f^rer  seule- 
ment  aux  plus  forts,  experiments  demldrement  ^  Voccaaion  d'un  easai  de  transfusion 
par  les  precedes  recommandes  specialement  par  les  chirugiena  de  T  Amerique  du  Nord, 
noua  ont  induit  k  etudier  dana  Tinatitut  mod^e  de  cUnique  medicale,  rintereeaant 
probl^e  afin  de  chercher  aa  aolution  partielle  ou  totale,  profondement  convaincus 
que  la  reallaer  actuellement  conatitue  un  recoura  vraiment  exceptionnel.  Noa  efforts 
realises  en  collaboration  du  docteur  Ig.  Imaz  Appathie,  mededn  en  chef  des  labora- 
toires  de  Tinatitut,  ont  donne  dea  resultats  favorables,  permettant  d'aaaurer  que  la 
transfusion  du  sang,  c'est-^-dire  Tinjection  de  ce  liquide  provenant  d'un  aujet  aain  a 
un  autre  aujet  malade,  comme  noua  le  conaelllona,  a  perdu  toua  cea  dangers,  conatituant 
un  procede  clinique  aimple  d'une  execution  facile  et  k  la  portee  de  toua  lea  medecina. 
II  remplit  alors  les  conditions  exigUs  par  la  dinique  midicdU. 

Sana  vouloir  raconter  Thistoire  de  noa  travaux,  eesaia,  fracaa  et  vadllationa,  jusqu'li 
Tarrivee  k  un  resultat  definitif  et  aatiafaiaant;  aana  vouloir  diacuter  aur  lea  diveraee 
queationa  entrelaceea  k  ce  probl^me  interessant  et  qui  aCbrement  ae  preaenteront  auaai  k 
I'esprit  du  lecteiu*,  il  noua  auffit  d'asaurer  qu'ellea  ont  ete  etudieea  et  resoluea,  aoit 
par  noa  proprea  travaux  eoit  par  d'autrea  obaervateurs.  Noua  noua  limiterona  2l  la 
description  de  notre  procede,  tel  qu'U  reaulte  de  noa  experienced  concluantea,  faitee 
premi^rement  aur  dee  animaux  et  enauite  aur  dea  hommes,  pouvant  aaaurer  aa  parf aite 
innocuite. 

Notre  procede  eat  celui  de  la  transfusion  immediate,'  en  prenant  du  aang  de  la 
velne  du  pli  du  coude  du  donnant,  recueilli  dana  un  recipient  ou  appareil  dermoclyse, 
contenant  une  solution  de  citrate  de  neutre  sonde  au  25%,  dans  la  proportion  d'un 
gramme  pour  cent  granunea  de  sang.  Ce  melange  rend  le  aang  incoagulable,  aana 
qu'il  perde  aea  qualitee  vitalea.  Comme  le  citrate  neutre  de  aoude  est  abaolument 
inoffenaif  pour  rorganiame  en  quantitea  beaucoup  plus  grandea,  on  peut  injector  ce 
melange  au  malade,  avec  toute  facilite,  aana  aucim  danger,  dana  lea  veinea  de  Tavant- 
bras  au  moyen  du  mdme  appareil  et  comme  n'importe  quelle  autre  injection  endo- 
veineuse. 

Cette  mervetlleuse  propriete  du  sel  de  sonde  d'empdcher  la  coagulation  du  sang, 
fait  de  la  transfusion  une  operation  tr^  simple,  k  la  portee  de  tout  le  monde,  suppri- 
mant  definitivement  lea  dangera  preaentea  juaqu'ici,  gr^e  k  ce  recoura  d'un  effet  tr^a 
efficace.  D'autre  part,  elle  reduit  Tacquisition  du  sang  a  la  aimple  piqdre  d'une 
aiguille  en  platine  (le  diam^tre  interieur  d'un  millimetre  est  sufiisant),  suivant  le 
m^me  precede  de  la  saignee;  personne  ne  verra  d'inconvenients  k  donnerune  quantite 
determinee  de  sang,  sans  s'expoeer  k  souffrir,  durant  des  jours,  des  consequences 
conune  nous  le  sommes  de  son  innocuite;  la  transfusion  sous  cette  forme  doit  entrer 
dans  la  pratique  courante  de  Tasaistance  medicale^  dans  les  cas  indiques  et  durant  les 
epoques  de  guerre  comme  actuellement  elle  constituera  le  recours  supreme  pour 
combattre  les  grandes  pertes  de  sang. 

On  pourrait  objector  k  notre  procede  Temploi  du  sang  veineux  au  lieu  de  Tarteriel. 
Rappelons  que  I'emploi  de  Tanastomose  arterio-veineuse  n'a  pas  ete  faite  pour  la 
qualite  du  sang,  mais  afin  de  pouvoir  utiliser  la  forte  preasion  arterielle,  indispensable 
au  moment  d'lme  transfusion  directe. 

libres  par  consequent  de  cette  imposition,  nous  pouvons  utiliser  sans  danger  le 
sang  veineux,  d'autant  plus  lorsqu'U  appartient  k  la  circulation  peripherique,  mais 
toute  objection  reste  nulle,  nous  laissant  libres  d 'utiliser  la  circonstance  favorable  de 
Pavoir  k  notre  portee  au  moyen  d'une  simple  piqdre. 

1  N'ona  avous  fait  la  premise  transfusion  le  14  de  norembre  de  1914. 
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Aprte  tout  oela,  le  liquide  iniect^  en  pteteant  dans  la  dicnlatioii  du  malade  ▼» 
Boofirir  la  mAme  d^puratioQ  pulmonafre  que  celle  k  laqudle  U  a  M  soumts  dttia 
rotganume  dn  malade;  il  s'azygtee  ainai  dans  le  rfcipieiit  comine  dans  le  poomim. 
L'obaervationattnitaaniacmd'dtre  0*0  s'agUBaitde  sang  prbdanBimeTei^  .  .  . 
d'une  viflcto  (dn  foie  on  du  fein). 

XAMlteB  OB  fgOOiPBB. 

L'op^ration  n'offre  aucune  difficult^.  On  pent,  k  la  ligaeur,  employer  I'appaieQ  de 
Potain  ou  n'imp(»ie  quel  autre  semblable,  utilied  pour  les  injectionB  endo-veineoaea. 
Nous  coDfleillonB  Temploi  d'un  modMe  construit  par  la  maison  Luts  y  Scfaula  de 
cette  capitale,  d'apr^  nos  indications.  L'appareil  se  compose  d'un  r^pient  en 
verre  gradu6  k  deux  tubes,  avec  ouverture  relativement  laige.  On  cherche  que  le 
sang  tombe  directement  de  la  canule  au  r^pient  dont  le  fond  se  termine  en  pointer 
afin  que  le  tube  injecteur  en  verre  arrive  au  niveau  plus  bas  du  liquide  et  permette 
ainai  d'utiliser,  sans  que  Tair  entre,  la  plus  grande  quantity  de  sang,  drconstance 
trte  importante  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  cette  mati^re.  La  brancfae  la  plus  longue  porte  ^ 
Taiguille  en  platine  pour  Tinjection,  unie  au  moyen  d'un  tube  en  caoutchouc,  d*un 
calibre  int^eur  plus  ou  moins  ^gal  Ik  celui  du  tube  en  verre,  et  la  plus  courte  de 
laquelle  de  diam^tre  sufSsant  afin  de  pouvoir  le  tenir  en  position  verticale. 

Elu  le  donnant  et  qu'on  est  assur^  de  sa  parfaite  sant^,  en  pratiquant  toujours,  si 
cela  est  possible,  la  ration  de  Wassennann,  refusant  celui  dont  le  r^eultat  a  ^t6 
poeitif  m^me  quand  il  s'agit  d'un  malaise  sp^dfique  en  se  rappelant  des  divenit^s 
des  spiroquetetf  avec  ses  cons^uences  pour  le  pronostic.  On  prendre  le  sang  dana  la 
veine  du  donnant,  sans  couper  la  peau,  au  moyen  de  Taiguille  en  platine,  apr^  avoir 
116  le  bras  plus  haut  que  le  pli  du  coude,  ou  en  incisant  la  veine  par  une  incision 
comme  dans  n'importe  quelle  saign^.  On  recueille  le  sang  dans  le  r^pient  choiai 
dans  lequel  on  d^posera  pr^alablement  trois  grammes  de  la  solution  nommte  plus 
haut,  quantity  suffisante  pour  trois  cents  grammes  de  sang,  m6me  lorsqu'on  n'arrive 
pas  k  recueillir  la  dite  quantity,  puisque  6tant  inoffensif  pour  Toiganisme,  ce  surplus 
n'a  aucune  importance.  II  est  convenable  d'agitcr  doucement  I'appareil  pendant 
que  Ton  recueille  le  sang,  afin  de  fadliter  le  melange  des  deux  liquides  et  d'^viter 
la  coagulation  dans  les  parties  libres  de  son  contact.  Ceci  fait,  on  I'injectera  dans  la 
veine  du  malade,  suivant  le  procM6  ordinaire  pour  les  injections  dans  les  veines,  en 
prenant  les  precautions  du  cas. 

L'extraction  de  300  grammes  de  sang  ches  un  individu  nomudement  robuate  eat 
f  acilement  tolerable. 

Afin  d'^viter  une  syncope  ou  une  simple  d6faillance  on  pent  lui  faire  prMablement 
une  ent^roclyse  de  300  grammes  de  s^rum.  On  pent  ainsi  injecter  apr^  avoir  pratique 
^extraction  de  la  mdme  quantity  de  la  solution  saline  dans  la  veine  donnant.  L'ab- 
sorption  du  s6rum  par  le  rectum  est  presque  simultan^  avec  le  sang,  de  mani^re 
que  celui-Ui  conserve  en  tout  temps  son  ^uilibre  ciiculatoire. 

Apr^  la  transfusion  on  n'observe  pas  de  temperature,  ni  rien  de  particulier.  Nos 
affirmations  out  ^t^  faites  apr^  avoir  analyst  soigneusement  les  urines  recueillies  de 
deux  en  deux  heures,  ce  qui  montre  Tincorporetion  complete  du  sang  injects  dana  la 
masse  sanguine  du  malade.  Quant  k  Toxamen  du  sang,  celui-ci  a  d6montr6  Taug* 
mentation  des  6I6ments  figur^  et  de  Th^moglobine,  comme  la  tension  sanguine  et 
la  r^uction  de  la  tachycardie.  Consdcutivement  2i  ces  signes  P^tatrgdn^ral  du  malade 
est  mieux. 

The  CHAmHAN.  This  completes  the  program  of  the  afternoon,  and 
the  session  is  adjourned. 


SESSION  OF  SUBSECTION  B  OF  SECTION  YUV 

Nbw  Ebbitt  Hotel, 
Wednesday  morning,  January  6, 1916. 

Chairman,  Sam  L.  Kooebs. 
Generajl  Topic: 

Pan  American  Iliezae:  FrograM  of  Vital  StatUtifia  in  Fan  American 
Countriea. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

UNIFORMACION  DE  las  ESTADISTICAS  DEMOGRlFICAS  Y  DB  LA  FECHA 
DE  LEVANTA&flENTO  DE  LOS  CENSOS  DE  FOBLAaON  DE  LOB  FAlSES 
FANAMEBICANOS. 

For  ALVARO  COVARRUBIAS  ARLEGUI, 
Je/e  de  Secci&n  de  la  Oficina  Central  de  EttadUtica,  dt  Chile. 

Introducci6n. 

En  el  presente  trabajo  no  apareceriua  cifras  que  den  a  conocer  demogr&ficamente  los 
paisea  panamericanos,  ni  trataremoe  de  demostrar  la  necesidad  de  que  cada  uno  de 
elloB  ofganice  la  estadtetica  del  nunc;  pues  ya  no  ae  discute  que  eete  servicio  fwma 
parte  integrante  de  la  adminisdracidn  y  que  a  alguno  no  cuenta  aun  con  ti,  no  ea 
poique  ee  deeconozca  eu  importanda,  sino  por  cauoaa  de  otro  orden  que  no  es  del  caao 
analizar. 

For  lo  tanto,  el  presente  trabajo  tiene  por  objeto  proponer,  en  forma  especial,  la 
iiniiQrmaci<Sn  de  las  EstadiiBticaa  DemogWificas  para  hacerlas  comparables  entre  si 
proponiendo  a  la  vez,  entre  otras  oosas,  la  reducddn  de  las  muchas  materias  que  hoy 
comprende  la  demografia  y  que  no  est&n  daramente  determinadas. 

Pabtb  l.—Definid^n  de  la  demografia, 

£tiniol6gicamente  ia  palabra  demografia  se  deriva  de  la  griega  Demos,  que  significa 
pueblo  y  Graptein,  describir;  o  sea,  de8cripd6n  de  los  pueblos. 

Se  puede  dedr  que  el  creador  de  esta  palabra  fu6  el  doctor  en  dencias  y  sabio  bot&- 
nico,  Aquiles  GuiUard,  que  la  us6  por  primera  veas  en  el  Goi^reso  de  Bruselas  el  afio 
de  1863,  defini^ndola  de  la  siguiente  manera:  "Es  la  historia  natural  y  social  de  la 
eq>ede humana"  y  en  un  sentido  mis  restringido:  ''  Es  el  conocimiento  matemdtico 
de  lae  pobladones,  de  sus  movimientos  generales,  de  su  estado  fisico,  dvil,  into- 
lectual  y  moral." 

Deede  esa  fecfaa,  caai  todos  los  escritores  sobre  estadistica  o  dencias  sodales  y  las 
personas  dedicadas  a  esta  clase  de  estudios  la  ban  definido  en  sentidos  diversos. 

£.  Lavaaseur,  ensulibrosobrelapoblad6ndeFrancia,  la  define:  '*Es  ladenciadela 
pobladdn:  ella  estudia  sub  movimientos  y  prindpalmente  sus  nadmientos,  matri- 
monies,  defundones  y  su  inmigrad6n;  ella  se  esfuerza  por  Uegar  a  conocer  las  leyes 
que  loa  rigen.    Es  la  dencia  de  la  vida  humana  en  su  estado  social." 

1  Then  was  no  itcnographio  report  of  this  session. 
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Ferrarifl  dice:  "Eb  la  denda  de  la  poblad6n."  Meeadaglia:  "Eb  la  dancia 
estadfstica  de  la  poblad6n,"  y  Benini:  "Es  la  denda  cuantitativa  de  la  poblad6n." 

Estas  definidones  y  mudiaB  otras  ban  fonnado  algunas  sm  autores  conoddoe,  por 
ejemplo:  ^'Es  la  denda  del  bombre  considerado  sodalmente  y^  en  cuanto  pueda  oer 
expresada  por  medio  de  cifras  num^ricae";  otra:  "Eb  el  estudio  y  deecripcidn  de  loe 
pueblos,  teniendo  en  cuenta  la  edad,  profeeidn,  domidliOi  etc.,  de  loe  individuoe." 

Las  definidones  anterioree  noe  demuestzan  dos  comlb:  que  existe  diBcofn- 
fonnidad  de  apredadonee  y  que,  segtin  las  ^pocas,  se  restringen  o  ensanrhan  las 
materias  que  debe  comprender  la  demograffa. 

Parts  II. — Materias  que  comprendia  la  demografia. 

Por  las  definidones  anotadaa  ae  deduce  que  el  campo  de  acd6n  de  la  demografia 
es  cad  ilimitado;  pues  abarca  la  mayoria  de  las  estadlsticas  que  ae  reladonan  am  loe 
bombres.  Ella  comprende  la  natalidad,  nupdalidad,  mortalidad,  ili0tracci6n,  justicia, 
ciiminalidad,  migrad6n,  eetadfticas  morales,  poUticas,  religioeas,  etc. 

Bin  entiar  a  profundizar  cada  una  de  estas  materias,  se  ve  que,  aunqueligadaa 
indirectamente  entre  si  forman  un  bloque  betoreog^neo  de  diUdl  amalgamad6n. 

Partb  III. — Segregaci6n  de  algunas  materias  que  comprendia  la  demografia. 

En  un  prindpio  no  pteBeaM  mayores  dificultades  el  eetudio  de  la  demografia  en  la 
forma  amplia  en  que  fu6  concebida;  pero  el  avance  de  las  dendaa  dio  a  conocer 
que  algunas  de  las  materias  comprendidas  en  ella,  debian  ser  inveetigadas  independi- 
entemente,  para  lo  cual  se  necesitaban  informacionee  distintas  que  para  las  demiis. 

Estas  nuevas  investigadones  trajeron  como  consecuenda  la  desmembraddn  de  la 
demografia,  y  lentamente  los  Institutoe  de  estadfsticas  publicaron  trabajoe  espedalee 
sobre  mucbas  de  ellas,  dejando  para  ser  tratadas  en  conjunto  b61o  aquellas  cayss 
informacionee  provenian  de  una  misma  fuente. 

Parts  IV. — Materias  que  Me  comprender  la  demografia. 

Como  se  ve,  en  la  desmembraddn  de  que  bablamoe  no  ba  intervenido  directamente 
institucidn  o  persona  alguna,  b61o  ba  side  originada  por  la  fuerza  de  las  drcunatandas. 

De  aqui  que  en  la  actualidad  no  se  sepa  con  exactitud  las  materias  que  l^timamente 
le  corresponden;  imponidndose  pues  la  neceddad  de  establecerlo  de  una  manera 
categ6rica. 

La  pr&ctica  que  en  eete  case  ba  repreeentado  la  opini6n  de  la  mayoria  de  los  dem6- 
grafos,  ba  fijado  ya  cad  definitivamente  las  materias  que  debe  comprender  y  que  son: 
los  matrimonies,  nadmientos,  naddos-muertoe  y  defunciones. 

Existen  tambi^n  razones  de  otro  orden  que  concuerdan  con  las  fijadas  por  la  pr&ctica 
y  que  omitimos  anotarlas  aquf  para  hacerlo  en  el  capftulo  siguiente. 

No  contrariando  lo  estableddo  por  la  pr&ctlca  ninguna  dispodddn,  falta  para  darle 
fuerza  legal  un  acuerdo  internacional. 

Por  tanto  se  entenderd  en  lo  sucesivo  por  demograffa  la  dencia  que  trata  excludva- 
mente  de  los  nacimientos,  matrimonios,  naddos-muertoe,  defundones  y  sua  derivadoe. 

Como  la  palabra  derivados  encierra  la  mayoria  de  las  informaciones,  anotamoe  las 
que  a  nueetro  juicio  debe  comprender:  derivados  de  los  matrimonios  son  los  divarcios; 
de  los  nacidoe-muertoe,  los  fetos  y  abortos  y  de  las  defunciones,  loe  suiddios. 

Posiblemente  cauaaii  extrafieza  que  la  migrad6n  que  eet&  fntimamente  ligada  con 
el  aiunento  de  la  poblad6n,  haya  ddo  eliminada  de  la  demografia;  pero  para  obrar 
de  esta  manera  nos  hemos  apoyado  en  d  siguiente  aigumento: 

Cuando  los  medios  de  locomocidn  no  babfan  alcanzado  el  desarroUo  actual  la  migra- 
d6n,  relativamente  reducida,  constitula  b61o  un  becbo  social  secundario  que  podia  ser 
tratado  en  conjunto  con  las  dem^  materias  demogr&ficaB.  Pero  actualmente  las 
cosas  ban  variado  en  absolute  y  la  migrad6n  constituye  boy  dia  un  problema  de  vital 
importancia  para  algunoe  pafses,  puea  de  6\  depende  en  muchos  casoe,  la  proeperidad 
futura. 
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For  esta  cauaa  loe  palsee  de  migraci^n  intensa  ban  separado  kus  estadiaticaa  migra- 
toiias  de  las  demogrificaa,  propiamente  dichas,  a  fin  de  poder  conocer  a  fondo  IO0 
muchos  problemas  que  eUa  enderra. 

En  consecuencia,  creemoe  que  la  demograffa  no  dele  comprender  la  migraci6n  y 
que  8U  progiama  debe  ser  b61o  el  que  anotamos  anterioimente. 

Parts  V. — Conveniencia  de  adopiar  utm  definiciSn  de  la  demoffrajia. 

A  pesar  de  existir  innumerables  definidonea  de  la  demografla  sin  embaigo,  la 
mayoria  de  los  autores  esti  de  acuerdo  en  que  no  existe  ninguna  clara  y  predaa. 

Recordando  las  muchas  materlas  que  encenaba  ee  comprenderi  f^ilmente  que 
las  definidones  no  fueran  rigurosamente  exactas  y  que  no  expresaran  su  verdadero 
aignificado. 

Gomo  lo  hemoe  tratado  de  demoetrar,  el  progreso  de  las  dendas  en  general  y 
el  avance  de  los  estudios  sodales  en  particular,  ha  hecho  que  la  demograffa  no  com- 
prenda  ya  el  gran  ntimero  de  materias  que  abarcaba  en  su  origen. 

De  aquf  que  las  definidones  existentes  ademas  de  no  ser  concretas  no  expresen 
lo  que  es  boy  la  demograffa.  For  esta  causa  es  necesario  crear  una  definid6n  que 
revele  con  exactitud  su  verdadero  sigmficado. 

Estando  ya  los  Ifmitee  de  ella  perfectamente  delineados  no  es  diffcil  encontrar  una 
definid6n  concisa,  clara  y  exacta  y  que  concuerde  con  la  etimologia  de  la  palabra. 

Para  esto  hay  que  dejar  estableddo  que  los  acontecimientos  naturales  mds  impor- 
tantes  de  la  humanldad  son  los  nadmientos  y  las  defunciones,  puesto  que  constituyen 
el  principio  y  el  fin  de  la  vida,  y  que  todos  los  demis  hechos  est&n  subordinados  a  ellos. 

Hemos  dicho  que  etimol^camente  la  palabra  demograffa  significa  deBcripd6n 
de  los  pueblos.  Dejando  estableddo  que  los  nadmientos  y  defundones  son  sus 
acontecimientos  m^  importantes,  es  natural  que  la  deecripd6n  de  ellos  se  refiera  a 
eetoe  acontecimientos  piincipales  y  no  a  otros  de  menoa  impartancia. 

(£1  fondo  de  esta  argumento  lo  hemes  tomado  tambi^n  en  consideraci6n  para  dejar 
redudda  la  demograffa  a  las  cuatro  materias  anotadas  en  el  capftulo  anterior.) 

De  aquf  que  la  definici6n  de  la  demograffa  tomando  en  cuenta  su  etimologfa  y  las 
materias  que  comprende,  serfa:  "descripci6n  de  los  pueblos  segdn  bus  principales 
acontecimientos  naturales." 

A  esta  definici6n  hay  que  agregarle  algo  para  que  abarque  la  nupcialidad,  que  por 
no  ser  creaddn  de  la  naturaleza,  no  es  acontecimiento  natural  y  por  tanto  estd  eliminado 
de  ella. 

Dada  nuestra  organizad6n  social,  el  matrimonio  ha  pasado  a  formar  casi  un  aconte- 
cimiento natiual  (a  pesar  de  haber  sido  creado  por  el  hombre)  pues,  es  el  que  legaliza 
la  reproducd6n  de  la  especie  humana  y  el  que  constituye  la  familia,  base  del  engran- 
decimiento  de  las  nadones. 

Por  tanto,  la  definid6n  anterior  podrfa  quedar  en  la  siguiente  forma:  ''Enti^^ndese 
por  demograffa  la  cienda  que  trata  de  la  descripcl6n  de  los  pueblos  segdn  sus  prind- 
pales  acontedmientos  naturales  y  legales,  en  cuanto  a  la  nupdalidad  se  refiere." 

Parte  VI. —  Uni/ormidad  de  las  estadUttcoi  demogrdficas  panamericanas. 

Eb  un  prindpio  estadfstico  que  todas  las  informaciones  de  una  misma  naturaleza, 
para  que  sean  debidamente  aprovechadas,  deben  ser  uniformes. 

Consecuente  con  este  prindpio,  casi  todos  los  Congresos  de  estadfsticas  han  tratado 
de  uniformar  las  demograffas  a  fin  de  hacerlas  comparables  entre  sf .  En  este  sentido 
se  ban  aprobado  diferentes  acuerdos;  pero  pocos  han  sido  los  que  se  han  llevado  a  la 
phLctica  en  la  forma  estricta  en  que  se  han  aprobado. 

De  estos  acuerdo  tal  vez  el  adoptado  por  el  mayor  ntimero  de  pafses  panamericanos 
ha  sido  el  de  la  nomenclatura  intemacional  de  causas  de  muerte,  pero  desgraciada- 
mente  no  ha  sido  puesto  en  pr^tica  en  la  forma  exacta  en  que  fu^  aprobado. 

Revisando  las  publicaciones  demogrdficas  se  \6  que  unoe  han  adoptado  s61o  la 
n6mina  de  causas  de  muerte;  otros,  la  tabla  de  edades  y  por  tiltimo,  los  hay,  que  han 
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ftdqptado  amhaa  cosm,  peto  en  (onna  tel,  que  con  las  edadee  no  se  poeden  foimar  In 
grandes  gnipoo  de  que  trata  1*  miflma  nameiicktim. 

For  esta  caiua  las  estadfsticas  dem^^grificas  pan  •jnmtmi^nmm  no  m  pteatan  a  ertndiM 
compaiativos. 

Eata dificultad  para  cefiiriaaann  miamo  planae  debeadelacloa  da  ka  plaiMi  pio- 
puestoa  con  este  objeto  y  a  la  fonna  como  han  aido  aprobadoa,  aegta  tntueau  de 
demostrarlo. 

£1  aervicio  de  eatadfstica  demogrAfica  ha  aido  oiiganiaado  en  cada  piifa  ^1  coi^ 
al  regimen  administrativo  y  el  siatema  de  inveatigacidn  y  publicadte,  en  rdaci6a  a 
lo8  problemaa  que  desean  conocer.  De  aquf  que  cada  uno  teoga  an  malema  pniMo 
y  diferente  de  loe  dem^,  segthi  se  compraeba  por  las  req>ectiva8  publicacioDea.  Arf, 
por  ejemplo,  mientras  un  pais  le  da  gran  desanoUo  a  nupcialidad,  el  otio  apeoti 
la  menciona  y  mientraa  ^ate  usa  la  palabra  y9x6a  y  hembia  para  detenninar  los 
Bexoa,  el  otro  emplea  el  de  hombre  o  mujer  o  masculino  y  femenino,  etc. 

Luego,  el  fracaao  de  la  uniformaci^n  de  laa  eatadisticas  demogr&ficaa  ha  provenido 
de  que  Ice  planes  propuestos  anulan  los  aistemas  en  uso,  y  como  Mom  han  aido  creada 
0eg6n  las  necesidades  propias  de  cada  pafs,  losnuevos  aistemaa  no  lee  han  rqMvtado 
utilidad  mayor. 

En  coDsecuenda,  para  Uegar  a  conseguir  que  se  uniformen  las  estadisticaa  demo 
gr&ficas  de  los  paises  panamericanos  es  necesario  que  los  acu^rdos  que  en  este  sentido 
ae  aprueben  no  envuelvan,  ni  directa  ni  indirectamente,  reforma  alguna  en  las  estir 
dfsticas  exiatentes,  ni  tampoco  anulen  o  hagan  cambiar  los  procedimientos  en  uso. 

Por  tanto,  para  Uegar  a  este  resultado  y  obtener  6xito  en  la  pr&ctica  respecto  a  la 
uniformidad  de  ellas,  proponemos  la  aprobaci<Sn  del  siguiente  acuerdo: 

"Los  pafses  panamericanos  formar&n  y  publicarAn  sua  estadfsticas  deni<^gr6ficss  ad 
la  forma,  fecha  e  idioma  que  lo  estimen  por  conveniente;  pero  tendrAn  la  obligadda 
de  hacer  figurar  en  un  capf tulo  o  foUeto  espedal,  las  informadones  demogr&ficas  so 
la  forma  e  idioma  acordado  por  el  Gongreso.  Este  capf  tulo  o  folleto  se  titulari  **  Infcr- 
maciones  demogr&ficas  acordadas  por  el  Segundo  Gongreso  Gientifico  Fanameiicano." 

Respecto  al  idioma  creemos  que  siendo  el  espafiol  el  de  la  mayorfa  de  los  pafses 
panamericanos  deberi  ser  ^ste  el  que  se  adopte. 

Parte  VII. — Datoa  <fue  Comprenderdn  Uu  In/onnacione$  DemoffrdJiea$  Panamerieanai. 

Habiendo  dejado  establecido  que  la  unifonnaci6n  propuesta  no  se  refiere  en  ningiia 
caso  a  las  estadfsticas  demogr^cas  generales  de  cada  ps^s,  sino  a  un  capltulo  especial 
de  ellas,  es  necesario,  por  tanto,  establecer  con  claridad  los  datos  que  el  citado  capftulo 
o  folleto  debe  ccmiprender  y  la  forma  como  se  pubUcarin. 

Estos  datoa  deber&n  ser  de  inter^  principal  y  general;  pero,  como  para  detenninar 
ambas  condlciones  se  necesitan  conocer  los  problemas  sodales,  econ^micoa,  noaa- 
Idgicos,  etc.,  de  cada  pais;  y,  como  esto  serfa  materia  de  un  trabajo  laigo  y  prolijo  y 
que  se  prestarf a  a  apredaciones  err6nea8,  nos  concretaremos  a  anotar  nominativamenta 
los  que  a  nuestro  juicio  pueden  ser  claaificadoa  como  de  inter^  {nrincipal  de  cada 
pais  y  general  para  todos,  haciendo  solo  un  ligero  anilisis  de  ellos  e  insertando  al  final 
los  formularies  respectivos. 

Para  obrar  con  orden  anotaremos  primero  los  datos  que  ae  refieren  a  los  matrimonios, 
despu^  loe  que  se  refieren  a  loe  naclmientoe;  en  seguida  los  de  nacidos-mnertos  y 
por  tiltimo  loa  de  defunciones. 

(a)    MATR1M0NI08. 

Ndmero  total  de  matrimonioa  y  proporci6n  por  mil  habitantes. 

Ndmero  de  matrimonioa  claaificados  seg6n  el  grade  de  parentesco  de  loa  eontia- 
yentes  y  detallados  en  urbanoa  y  ruralea.    (Formulario  No.  1.) 

Ntimero  de  matrimonioa  claaificadoa  segthi  la  nadonalidad  de  loa  contrayentes  y 
detallados  en  urbanoa  y  ruiales.    (Formulario  No.  2.) 
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(b)    NACSMEBNVOB. 

N^mero  total  de  nadmientoe  y  proporci6n  por  mil  habitantea. 

N^imero  de  nadinieiitoe  cladficados  Begtin  la  leg;itiixiidad  y  el  sexo  y  detalladoa 
€11  urbanofl  y  rurales.    (Fonnulario  No.  3.) 

Nt&mero  de  nadinientos  claaificados  segun  la  nacionalidad  de  los  padres  y  la  1^- 
timidad  y  sexo  de  Iob  nacidos,  detallado  en  urbanos  y  rundeB.    (Fonnulario  No.  4.) 

Nt&mero  de  nacimientos  claaificados  segdn  la  clase  de  loe  partes,  detallados  en 
urbaaos  y  rurales.    (Formulario  No.  5.) 

(O)    NAGIDOB    MUBRTOB. 

8e  comprender^  en  este  rubro  todos  los  que  la  nomenclatura  intemadonal  de  causaa 
de  muerte  claaifica  como  tales  y  ademds  los  abortos,  fetos,  etc. 

Nt&mero  de  nacidos  muertos  clasificados  segtiin  la  legitimidad  y  el  sexo,  detallados 
en  urbanos  y  rurales.    (Fcnmulario  No.  6.) 

(n)    DXruVCXONBB. 

N6merD  de  defonciones  (descontados  los  nacidos  muertos)  y  proponddn  por  mil 
habitantes. 

Ndmero  de  defundones  clasificadas  por  causa,  edad  y  sexo,  detalladas  en  urbanas 
y  rurales.    (Formulario  No.  7.) 

Ndmero  de  defunciones  clasificadas  seg6n  el  estado  civil  y  el  sexo,  detalladaa  en 
urbanas  y  rurales.    (Formulario  No.  8.) 

Ndmero  de  fallecidos  menores  de  un  afio,  clasificados  por  causa,  edad  y  sexo,  detalla- 
dOB  en  urbanos  y  rurales.    (Formulario  No.  9.) 

Ndmero  de  lUlecidos  menores  de  un  afio  clasificados  pw  causa  y  agrupados  por 
meses.    (Formulario  No.  10.) 

Kdmero  de  fallecidos  menores  de  un  afio  claaificados  por  edades  y  agrupados  por 
meses  del  afio.    (Formulario  No.  11.) 

LoB  datos  que  comprenderA  el  capftulo  o  fdlleto  de  estadfstica  demogHUica  Flan- 
americana,  deberiin  sepanise  los  que  se  refieren  a  la  parte  urbana  de  los  de  la  parte 
nual.  Por  ejempio,  de  los  matrimonios  se  anotar&n  independientemente  los  cele- 
bradoe  en  las  ciudades  de  los  celebrados  en  los  campos,  etc.  Fara  determinar  eata 
claaificaci^n  se  emplear6n  las  abreviaturas  (TJ)  Urbano  y  (R)  Rural. 

Esta  sepa(aci6n  obedece  a  la  necesidad  de  conocer  la  forma  como  se  desarrollan  en 
loa  campos  y  en  las  ciudades  los  diferentes  pfoblemas  sociales,  nosol^cos,  etc.,  pues 
es  sabido  que  mientras  algunos  acontedmientos  son  antiguos  en  las  ciudades,  en  los 
campos  no  se  conocen,  o  vice-vem. 

Ademis,  la  vida  demogr&fica  de  las  dudades  tiene  caracterfaticas  especiales  y  que 
ai  las  informadones  de  ^tas  van  unidas  con  las  de  los  campos,  fals^anse  mutuamente 
had^ndose  impoeible  su  estudio. 

Respecto  a  la  edad  de  los  falleddos,  la  comiudn  intemadonal  encaigada  de  la 
leviaidn  de  la  Nomenclatura  Nosol6gica  Intemacional  reunida  en  PlarliB  en  julio  de 
1909,  detenmn6  que  la  clasificadon  de  las  edades  debia  hacerse  tan  detallada  como 
sea  posible.  Las  rasones  que  se  dieron  sobre  el  particular  se  encuentian  en  laa 
actaa  de  dicha  comjsi6n,  por  lo  cual  omitimoa  anotarlas  aquf . 

For  esto  las  edades  de  los  falleddos  se  anotar&n  sin  formar  grupos  de  afios,  sine  los 
afioB  continuando,  esto  es:  Menores  de  un  afio,  de  un  afio,  de  dos  afios,  etc.,  agrupando 
s61o  los  de  den  afios  adelante. 

Siendo  los  estudios  nosol^cos  de  capital  importancia  para  la  humanidad,  estimo 
que  se  dehe  aportar  a  ellos  el  mayor  ndmero  de  informadones  podble  y  mis,  cuando 
se  trata  de  pafees  nuevos  como  los  panamericanos  que  en  este  sentido  tienen  muchos 
puntoB  no  resueltoB  y  aun  desconocidos. 

Ftoa  reforzar  nuestra  opinion  anotamoe  la  dd  Dr.  norteame  ricano,  Carlos  V .  Chapin . 
"El  registro  de  las  estadfeticas  vitales  es  la  base  firme  sobre  la  cual  debe  descansar 
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toda  la  estructura  de  la  ciencia  eanitaria  pr&ctica,  con  el  objeto  de  aprender  las  leyes 
de  lafl  enfennedades  y  buacar  sue  remedios.  Se  debe  tener  un  conocimiento  exacto 
del  movimiento  de  la  poblacl6n  y  de  las  causas  de  muerte." 

Parte  VIII. —  Uniformaci&a  de  Uu  feduu  de  lo8  oenaos  generaUs  de  pobUui6n  en  lo$ 

poises  paTUxmericanos, 

Caai  sin  excepci6n  todas  las  materias  que  fonnan  la  demografla  tienen  como  base 
la  poblaci6n  y  sua  deducciones  van  encaminadas  a  conocer  antecedentes  o  a  explicar 
fen6meno8  de  la  poolaci6n  misma.  Por  esto  se  encuentran  fntimamente  ligados 
entre  si  el  censo  y  la  demografla  y  ee  lo  que  nos  ha  induddo  a  tratarlo  en  este  trabajo. 

Todo  lo  propuesto  es  relativamente  i&dl  de  llevar  a  la  pr&ctica,  porque  depende 
casi  Anicamente  de  los  Consejos  o  de  los  Diiectoree  de  Estadlstica. 

No  asf  lo  relativo  a  la  fecfaa  de  loe  censes  que,  por  lo  que  a  Chile  se  refiere,  esti 
reglamentado  por  una  Ley  de  la  Bepdblica. 

Analizando  este  asunto  con  algdn  detenimiento  se  Uega  a  la  conclusi6n  que  presenta 
dificultades  que  no  aparecen  a  primera  vista. 

£n  primer  lugar  hay  que  tomar  en  conaideraddn  la  parte  econdmica  de  la  oi>6nicidn, 
que,  con  bus  trabajos  preliminares,  escrutinios  y  publicaci6n  demanda  un  deeembolso 
pecuniario  considerable. 

Otro  bictor  ee  la  situaci6n  de  normalidad  que  se  escoge  para  efectuar  el  censo, 
pxocur&ndose  que  no  haya  ningdn  problema  trascendental  que  agite  la  poblaci6n. 
Oierto  es  que  algunas  voces  se  efectda  sin  tomar  en  consideracidn  ninguno  de  estos 
factores;  pero  solo  por  circunstancias  especiales. 

Ahora  bien,  suponiendo  que  el  congreso  aprobara  la  uniformaci6n  de  las  fechas  de 
los  censos,  al  llegar  la  ^poca  fi jada,  habria  paiiBee  cuyo  estado  financiero  no  les  permitiria 
en  ese  memento,  cumplir  el  compromiso;  a  otros  o  su  situacion  polftica  o  social  les 
harfa  imposible  la  ejucud^n  del  trabajo,  o  habiendo  levantado  el  censo  poco  tiempo 
antes  de  la  fecha,  llam^osla  panamericana,  no  lo  repetirian,  y  por  tiltimo,  Chile 
tendria  el  Congreso  Nacional  que  prestarle  su  aprobaci6n. 

Por  estas  causas  y  otras  que  seria  laigo  de  numerar,  la  fljaci6n  uniforme  de  la  fecha 
de  los  censos  de  poblacidn,  presenta  grandes  dificultades. 

Demoetradoe  ya  los  principales  inconvisnientee  que  en  la  pr&ctica  se  presentarian  y 
estando  penetrado  de  su  utilidad,  conaidero  que  es  indispensable  encontrar  la  forma 
de  solucionarlos. 

Como  para  esto  se  necesita  estudiar  cada  uno  de  estos  inconvenientes  a  fin  de  poderlos 
remediar,  eetimo  que  la  manera  de  llegar  a  un  resultado  es  que  el  Congreso  apruebe 
por  el  memento  b61o  la  idea  de  la  uniformidad  de  la  fecha  de  los  censos,  dejando  el 
detalle  o  sea  la  forma  concreta  del  asunto,  a  cargo  de  alguna  institucidn  especial,  la 
Oficina  de  la  Uni6n  Panamericana  por  ejemplo,  para  que  en  el  pr6zimo  congreso 
cientffico  presente  un  proyecto  con  todos  los  antecedentes,  incluso  la  opini6n  de  los 
gobiemos,  lespecto  a  la  uniformacion  de  la  fecha  de  los  censos  y  a  las  informaciones 
que  debe  contener. 

Concretando  la  idea  expresada  en  el  pfoafo  anterior,  el  acuerdo  serfa  el  aiguiente: 

£1  Congreso  Panamericano  aprueba  la  idea  de  la  uniformaci6n  de  la  fecha  de  los 
censos  de  poblaci6n  y  encaiga  al  Institute  de  la  Unidn  Panamericana  presentar  en  el 
proximo  congreso  un  proyecto  complete  sobre  la  materia. 

CONCLUSIONES. 

En  vista  de  lo  expuesto  en  los  capftulos  respectivos,  el  Scgundo  Congreso  Cientifico 
Panamericano,  aprueba  las  siguientes  concluaiones: 

1^.  Las  estadisticas  demogrificas  panamericanas  comprenderin  dnicamente  los 
datoe  que  se  refieren  a  los  matrimonies,  nacimientos.  nacidos — ^muertos  y  defunciones. 
(Antecedentes  Parte  IV  del  texto.) 
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2^.  SeadopUlABigiiientedefiiiidonpanamericaimdeUdemogiBffa.  ''Enti^dese 
por  demografla  la  ciencia  que  trata  de  la  deecripci^n  de  Iob  pueblofl  segt&n  sub  princi- 
pales  acontecimientos  natuiales  y  legales,  y  en  cuanto  estos  dltiinos  a  la  nupcialidad  se 
refieren."    ( Antecedentes  Parte  V  del  texto.) 

3^.  Lofl  pauses  panamericanos  fonxiar6n  su  estadfstica  demogrifica  en  la  forma  e 
idioma  que  lo  estimen  conveniente;  pero  tendrdn  la  obligaci6n  de  hacer  figurar  en  un 
capltulo  0  folleto  especial  las  informadones  demogr^cas  en  la  forma  e  idioma  acorda- 
dos  por  el  Gongreso.  Este  capftulo  se  titular^  "  Informadones  demogr&ficas  acordadas 
p<»r  el  Gongreso  panamericano.    (Antecedentes  Pftrte  YI  del  texto.) 

4^.  Los  datos  que  comprenderi  el  capftulo  o  folleto  titulado  informadones  demo- 
gr&ficas  acordadas  por  el  Segundo  Gongreso  Gientifico  Panamericano  ser&n  las  que  se 
detallan  en  los  formularios  adjuntos.    (Antecedentes  Pftrte  YII  del  texto.) 

5^.  Se  aprueba  la  idea  de  la  uniformad6n  de  las  fecfaa  de  levantamiento  de  los 
censos  de  poblad6n  de  los  paises  panamericanos  y  se  comisiona  al  Instituto  de  la 
Unidn  Ptaiamericana  para  presentar  en  el  proximo  Gongreso  un  proyecto  complete 
sobre  la  materia.    (Antecedentes  Pftrte  Yin.) 

Informacumei  demogrdfieas  apropuettat  al  Segundo  Congrtto  Ciendfico  Panamericano. 
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Jnformaeifme9  demogrdfieat  aprapu€9ia$  al  Segundo  CtmgrtBO  CienHyin  PmuMwriesno— 

Contiiiiia. 
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InformtKivnes  demogrdficas  apropuesta»  al  Segundo  Congrao  Oientijico  Panamenean<h- 

Oontintla. 


NACIDOS  MUERTOS. 
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GQntinda. 
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IhfoTmacUmes  demogrdfieas  apropuestas  al  Segundo  Congreso  Cientifico  PanoTnericano— 

Contintia. 

MORTALIDAD  DE  MENORES  DE  UN  Af90 -Canting. 
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INFORME  SOBRE  EL  DESARROLLO  DE  LA  ESTADlSTICA  DEMOGRAFICA 
EN  LA  REPOBUCA  DE  EL  SALVADOR, 

Por  PEDRO  S.  FONSECA, 
Director  General  de  Eatadistica  de  El  Salvador. 

ANTECSDENTES  Hi8T<3RIC08. 

Durante  la  dommaci6n  eepafiola,  poco  o  ningima  atenci6n  mereci6  el  ramo  de 
estadlstica;  ae  excepttia  el  censo  practicado  en  1778,  que  di6  a  conocer  que  las  Pro- 
vincias  de  San  Salvador  y  Sonsonate  tenlan  146,684  habitantes. 

Despu^  de  la  Independencia,  hubo  algunoB  indicioe  de  trabajo6  estadfsticos,  como 
lo6  ordenados  en  1829,  1834  y  1837  sobre  censo  de  poblaci6n  y  riqueza  ptiblica,  los  que 
86  publicaron  en  el  peri<5dico  oficial  sin  orden  cronol6gico.  Antes  de  la  fundacidn  de 
un  centa-o  directivo,  el  trabajo  mis  digno  de  consideracidn  es  el  efectuado  por  el  Dr. 
Jos^  C.  L^pez,  en  1878,  levantando  un  censo  bastante  aceptable. 

En  1881  86  fund6  la  Direcci6n  General  de  EstadlsticajSuspendida  alguno?  alios 
despu^  y  reconstituida  formalmente  en  1901. 

Han  sido  Directores  de  Estadlstica  sucesivamente,  loe  Sres.  Marcos  Alfaro,  Esteban 
Castro,  Rafael  Reyes,  Francisco  E.  Galindo,  Ram6n  Uriarte,  Juliin  Kscoto,  Santiago 
I.  Barberena  y  el  infrascrito.  Se  ban  levantado  censos  en  los  siguientes  afios:  1778, 
1878,  1882,  1888,  1892,  1896  y  1901.  Algunos  de  ellos  se  consideraron  inaceptables  y 
no  se  di6  a  conocer  su  resultado.  Es  indispensable  levantar  un  censo  con  plan  cienti- 
fico y  con  recursos  y  tiempo  suficiente  para  su  preparaci6n. 

B8TADO  ACTUAL. 

Desde  1901  se  ha  podido  llevar  sin  interrupci6n  la  estadlstica  de  nacimientos, 
matrimonios  y  defunciones.  En  1911  se  modificaron  los  modelos,  procurando  en 
cuanto  es  posible,  seguir  las  prdcticas  intemacionales.  Para  indicar  las  causas  de 
defunci6n  tropezamos  con  el  inconveniente  de  que  la  mayorla  de  los  que  miieren  es 
sin  aaistencia  m^ica,  raz6n  por  la  cual  los  diagn^sticos  no  deben  aceptarse  con  rigo- 
rismo  cientifico.    En  los  cuadros  de  nacimientoe  se  hace  constar:  El  sexo.  condici6n 
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legal,  nadonalidad  del  padre  (cuando  el  niflo  es  l^timo  y  de  la  madro  cuando  es 
ilegftimo),  si  es  parte  tnico  o  n6,  si  iiaci6  vivo  o  muerto. 

En  las  defimdones:  Sexo,  edad  (se  distribuye  per  perfodos),  estado  civil,  ocapaci6n. 
causa  de  defunci6n  (se  agrupan  conforme  la  clasificacidii  de  Bertdllon),  nadonalidad, 
si  tuvo  o  no  asistencia  m^ica. 

En  los  inatrimonioe:  Edad,  estado  civil  anterior,  nadonalidad  e  instnicddn  de  cada 
uno  de  los  espoeos. 

El  circuito  demogrdfico  es  el  Departamento;  agrupados  todos  los  de  la  Rep6blica 
^stos  se  totalizan. 

La  direcd6n  ezamina  parcialmente  cada  uno  de  los  informee  de  los  252  pueblos 
de  la  Repdblica,  rectifica  errores  para  fonnar  el  cuadro  general  del  mes. 

Los  resultados  se  publican  en  el  Anuario  Estadfstico. 

He  aqui  un  resumen  del  movindento  demogrdfico  en  El  Salvador,  durante  el 
perfodo  de  1899  a  1914: 
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Mediante  el  dilculo  respectivo,  se  ha  podido  obtener  el  fndice  de  natalidad, 
mortalidad  y  nupcialidad,  de  la  manera  aiguiente:  Nadmientos,  por  1,000  habitantes, 
41.66;  defunciones,  por  1,000  habitantes,  21.00;  matrimonios,  por  1,000  habitantes, 
3.71. 

El  estado  dvil  de  los  nacidos,  por  t^rmino  medio  es:  Legitimes,  46.3  por  dento; 
ilegltimos,  53.7  por  dento;  total,  100. 

El  maximum  de  nacimientos  se  verifica  en  enero,  y  el  minimum  en  junio.  E 
miximum  de  defundones  se  verifica  en  octubre,  y  el  mfmimum  en  febrero. 

El  Consejo  Superior  de  Salubridad,  Ueva  eetadistica  detaUada  de  las  causae  de 
defundones.  correspondientes  a  la  Oiudad  de  San  Salvador  y  a  los  puertoe. 

Adjournment. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  VUI. 

New  Ebbitt  Hotel, 
Wednesday  morning^  January  6, 1916. 

Chairman,  William  C.  Goboas. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9  o  'dock  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Dr.  Weil,  I  think  you  are  to  start  this  program 

for  us. 

anaphylaxis. 

By  RICHARD  WEIL, 
CarruU  Univerntyt  Medical  College^  New  York  City. 

I  have  been  aaked,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Dr.  Anderaon,  to  speak  on  the 
development  of  the  subject  of  anaphylaxis;  that 's,  to  grive  an  historical  oversight.  I 
will  attempt  to  summarize  the  history  of  its  development  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
and  to  indicate  as  far  as  I  can  the  main  problems  which  have  presented  themselves  to 
the  men  who  were  active  in  the  study  of  anaphylaxis  at  the  various  stages  of  its  devel* 
opment. 

As  you  know,  the  entire  literature  of  anaphylaxis  does  not  go  back  more  than  15 
years.  It  started  with  a  series  of  observations  made  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
which  curiously  enough  foreshadowed  the  various  phoBee  of  development  which  the 
history  of  anaphylaxis  has  taken  since  that  time.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
observation  of  Roeenau  and  Anderson,  in  1906,  which  was  also  made  independently 
by  others,  that  guinea  pigs  which  had  been  given  a  preliminary  dose  of  foreign  pro- 
tein responded  to  a  subsequent  dose  of  that  foreign  protein  with  severe  and  often 
fatal  symptoms.  That  was  the  guinea  pig  phenomenon  and  represented  the  con- 
stitutional reaction  of  anaphylaxis.  The  first  experiment  of  this  type  had  been  per- 
formed on  dogs  in  1902  by  Richet. 

The  second  observation,  made  by  Arthus  in  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  involves  the 
principle  of  the  local  reaction.  He  found  that  rabbits  which  had  been  given  foreign 
protein,  such  as  egg  albumin  or  horse  serum,  over  a  period  of  days,  subsequently 
responded  to  later  injections  with  a  peculiar,  characteristic  reaction  at  the  site  of  injec- 
tion. They  developed  a  severe  local  reaction,  which  might  take  the  form  of  simple 
erythema,  but  might  go  on  to  abscess  formation  and  necrosis. 

The  third  observation  was  the  observation  of  Von  Pirquet  that  human  beings  who 
had  been  vaccinated  once  responded  to  a  second  vaccination  in  an  altogether  different 
way,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  observations  that  led  Von  Pirquet  to  interpret 
the  various  manifestations  of  the  infectious  diseases  upon  the  basis  of  what  he  called 
allergy,  which  is  a  somewhat  broader  thing  than  what  we  call  anaphylaxis. 

The  very  first  problem  which  presented  itself  and  which  occupied  the  minds  of 
investigators  for  a  number  of  years  was  this:  What  is  the  character  and  what  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  reaction?  In  specific  terms  is  it  an  antibody  reaction  or  is  it  not 
an  antibody  reaction?    This  recalls  the  violent  polemic  which  occupied  the  earlier 
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years  and  in  which  Gay  and  Southard,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Roeenau  and  Anderaon, 
on  the  other,  played  the  prominent  parts.  Gkiy  and  Southard,  as  you  remember, 
believed  that  when  a  foreign  protein,  say  horse  serum,  was  injected  into  a  guinea  pig, 
that  a  certain  part  of  it  remained  in  the  body  and  rendered  it  hypeisusoeptible. 
They  called  this  fraction  anaphylactin.  Rosenau  and  Anderson,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  first  to  maintain  and  defend  successfully  the  theory  that  what  we  really  had 
in  anaphylaxis  was  nothing  but  an  immune  reaction.  In  other  words,  they  showed 
that  the  injection  of  the  foreign  protein  resulted  in  the  production  of  antibodies  in 
the  guinea  pig,  and  that  the  second  injection  permitted  an  interaction  between  this 
newly  formed  antibody  and  the  reintroduced  antigen  in  the  body  of  the  animal.  I 
need  hardly  remind  you  that  this  controversy  raged  for  two  or  three  years.  It  was 
definitely  settled  not  only  through  the  work  of  Rosenau  and  Anderson,  but  with  the 
help  of  Otto,  working  in  Ehrlich's  laboratory,  and  of  others  in  fatvor  of  the  theory  of 
Rosenau  and  Anderson  that  the  anaphylactic  reaction  is  immune  reaction. 

The  second  question  naturally  involved  the  nature  of  this  antibody.  Was  it  an 
antibody  sui  generis,  different  in  nature  from  what  we  had  previously  worked  with, 
or  was  it  essentially  similar  to  the  various  precipitins,  agglutinins,  and  so  forth,  with 
which  men  were  already  familiar?  This  is  a  controversy  which  has  not  yet  been  en- 
tirely settled.  In  my  paper  to-day  I  hope  to  make  a  contribution  to  that  question. 
Friedberger  was  the  first  to  maintain  that  the  anaphylactic  antibody,  which  has 
been  called  by  various  terms,  "sensibilisin,"  etc.,  is  identical  with  the  predpitins. 
The  chief  argument  which  he  advanced  was  that  if  one  studies  the  sera  of  immun- 
ized animals,  one  finds  that  the  precipitin  content  goes  parallel  with  the  passively 
sensitizing  value  of  that  semm,  and  this  observation  was  confirmed  by  Doerr,  who, 
as  you  know  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  successful  workers  in  anaphylaxis.  It 
was  disputed  by  others.  Kraus,  who  is  now  in  Argentina,  attacked  the  theory  by 
showing  that  the  blood  of  guinea  pigs  which  have  been  sensitized  contains  no  pre- 
cipitins, so,  as  I  have  said,  at  this  time  the  nature  of  anaphylactic  antibody  is  still 
somewhat  in  doubt. 

The  third  main  problem  which  has  busied  the  workers  in  anaphylaxis  concerns 
the  site  of  the  reaction.  Where  does  the  anaphylactic  reaction  occur?  I  might  ex- 
plain this  question  more  in  detail  as  follows:  If  we  adodt,  as  we  are  all  now  ready  to 
do,  that  anaphylaxis  is  the  result  of  a  reaction  in  the  living  body  between  antibody 
and  antigen,  where  do  these  two  substances  unite  in  the  body?  Thinkers  on  this 
problem  are  divided  into  two  schools:  First,  there  is  the  humoral  school,  which 
holds  that  the  reaction  occurs  in  the  blood.  This  theory  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  so-called  anaphylatoxin  theory,  because  those  who  maintain  that  the  reac- 
tion occurs  in  the  blood— and  I  think  that  Friedemann  was  practically  the  first  to 
advance  this  opinion,  although  it  has  been  developed  to  its  greatest  extent  by  Fried- 
berger—maintain  at  the  same  time  that  this  reaction  results  in  the  production  of  a 
toxic  substance,  called  anaphylatoxin,  which,  by  its  irritant  action  upon  the  cells 
of  the  body  gives  rise  to  the  typical  anaphylactic  symptoms,  the  convulsions,  etc. 
This,  then,  is  the  humoral  theory. 

The  second  theory  of  the  site  of  the  anaphylactic  reaction  is  what  might  be  caUed 
the  cellular  theory,  which  is  opposed  absolutely  to  the  humoral  theory  and  also  ex- 
cludes the  intervention  of  anaphylatoxin.  The  cellular  theory,  historically,  really 
goes  back,  I  should  say,  to  the  French  school,  to  Besredka,  who  maintained,  however, 
that  the  reaction  occurred  exclusively  in  the  brain  cells,  whereas  those  who  now 
accept  the  cellular  theory  include  the  cells  of  many  other  tissues  of  the  body.  This 
theory  is  baaed  very  largely  on  the  observed  response  of  the  muscle  cells  of  the  iso- 
lated uterus  to  antigen.  According  to  this  interpretation,  antigen-antibody  reactions 
occurring  in  the  blood  are  entirely  unproductive  of  symptoms,  and  are  only  effective 
when  mediated  by  the  cells  of  the  body. 
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The  cellnkr  theory  is  at  fizst  right  not  in  itself  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  i 
phylatoxin.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  within  the  cells  the  reaction  of  antibody 
and  antigen  should  give  rise  to  a  toxic  substance,  which  we  may  call  for  convenience 
anaphylatozin;  but  the  development  of  the  cellular  theory  has  precluded  such  an 
interpretation.  Dale  has  advanced  the  following  argument  on  that  aspect  of  the 
problem:  The  uterus  of  a  normal  guinea  pig  when  suspended  in  a  neutral  soluti(m» 
such  as  Locke's  fluid  or  Ringer's  fluid,  and  attached  to  a  writing  lever  which  runs 
upon  a  drum,  describes  a  regular  and  characteristic  series  of  rhythmical  contractions. 
If  one  takes  the  uterus  of  a  guinea  pig  which  has  been  sensitized,  say,  to  hone  serum, 
suspends  it  in  this  way,  allows  it  to  write  its  tracing,  and  then  adds  hone  serum  to 
the  bath,  the  uterus  at  once  executes  a  violent  contraction,  and  the  curve  shoots  up 
at  once.  Now,  there  are  several  reasons  for  believing  that  this  reaction  can  not  be 
due  to  the  production  of  a  chemical  substance.  Dale  himself  showed  that  the  reac» 
tion  had  no  determinable  latent  period.  He  concluded  that  it  is  inconceivable  on 
phyriological  grounds  that  the  production  of  a  secondary  chemical  substance  by  fer* 
ment  action  should  take  place  with  such  rapidity.  He  stated  also  that  the  result 
produced  in  the  living  animal  could  not  conceivably  be  due  to  a  chemical  substance 
formed  from  such  minute  amounts  as  one-ten  thousandths  of  a  gram  of  protein,  which 
we  know  will  produce  the  anaphylactic  reaction. 

These  views  of  Dale  have  been  accepted  by  physiologists.  BaylisB,  for  example, 
in  his  last  book,  Principles  of  General  Phjrsiology,  states  that  he  also  believes  that  it 
is  inconceivable  that  the  chemical  reaction  should  mediate  and  precede  the  anaphy- 
lactic response.  But  the  other  argument  is  very  much  stronger.  Doerr  has  shown, 
and  those  coming  after  him,  of  whom  I  am  one,  have  empharised  the  fact  that  you 
can  not  get  the  anaphylactic  reaction  if  you  introduce  into  the  opixxdte  jugular  veins 
of  a  guinea  pig  antigen  and  antibody  simultaneously.  Now  there  you  have  the 
ideal  conditions  for  reaction  in  the  blood  stream,  antigen  and  antibody  coming 
together,  and  yet  nothing  happens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  uterus  of  a  guinea  pig 
which  has  been  washed  out  with  a  liter  of  solution  and  contains  no  blood  reacts 
violently  to  antigen.  If  one  accepts  the  cellular  theory,  one  is  practically  bound 
thereby  to  reject  the  anaphylatoxin  or  chemical  theory  and  to  accept  what  has  been 
called  the  physical  theory. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  fourth  problem,  which  I  wirii  to  sketchr— the  problem 
of  the  immune  mechanism.  When  I  speak  of  the  immune  mechanism  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  gross  physiological  mechanism,  whether  it  be  spasm  of  the  bronchial 
muscles  or  what  not,  but  to  the  cellular  mechanism.  Are  we  dealing  with  a  chemical 
reaction,  in  which  the  reaction  of  antigen  and  antibody  results  in  the  production  of 
a  third  toxic  substance,  a  so-called  anaphylatoxin?  Or  are  we  dealing  with  what 
has  been  called  a  purely  phyrical  process— in  other  words,  something  like  an  electric 
shock,  whereby  the  sensitized  cell,  simply  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of  antigen, 
without  any  intermediate  change,  is  at  once  stimulated  to  the  discharge  of  its  normal 
activities— resulting  in  the  case  of  the  uterus  in  a  contraction,  in  the  central  nervous 
system  in  convulrions,  such  as  strychnin  produces,  and  so  forth. 

As  I  say,  those  two  theories  are  incompatible,  and  they  are  each  of  them  bound  up 
either  with  the  humoral  theory  or  with  the  cellular  theory.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  too 
far  into  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  in  view  of  the  fact  tiiat  there  are  to  be  several 
papers  which  bear  upon  it,  and  also  because  my  own  views  are  too  strong  to  allow  me 
to  give  you  a  perfectiy  impartial  historical  r^sum^  of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  our  knowledge  of  anaphylaxis,  I  believe 
we  are  probably  at  the  very  b^inning  of  our  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the 
phenomenon  to  disease,  llie  b^innings  were  sketched  by  Pirquet  and  Schick, 
who  attempted  to  interpret  the  various  phenomena  of  the  infectious  diseases  upon 
the  theory  of  an  anaphylactic  reaction;   the  incubation  stage  corresponded  to  the 
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penod  in  which  the  animal  was  developing  its  antibodiea,  just  exactly  aa  a  guinea 
pig  alter  leceiving  an  injection  of  hone  oenim  is  apparently  unaltered  duiistg  an 
intarvml  of  10  or  more  days  and  then  makes  an  acute  response  to  the  reintroduced 
antigen .  If  the  production  of  the  antibodies  is  violent  and  in  large  amounts,  we  may 
have  an  initial  chill;  if  not,  a  gradual  onset  Pirquet  and  Schick  also  took  up  the 
question  of  the  local  diagnostic  response,  such  as  the  tubevculin  reaction,  and 
attempted  to  explain  it  upon  the  theory  of  the  anaphylactic  phenomenon— viz,  that 
the  immune  animal  responded  with  a  locally  excessive  response  to  the  introduction 
of  the  antigen. 

Those  theories,  although  they  have  been  rather  generally  accepted,  have  stiU  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  and  require  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  elucidation. 
If  we  come  to  the  most  prominent  problem,  we  might  say,  which  confronts  all 
medical  men—vis,  the  si>ecific  diagnostic  reactions,  such  as  the  tuberculin  reaction 
or  even  the  secondary  vaccination  response — ^we  know  very  little  as  to  the  mechanion. 
We  do  not  know  whether  that  response  is  due  to  the  cellular  reaction— whe^er  the 
cells  of  the  body  are  furnished  with  antibodies  and  mediate  the  response,  or  whether 
it  is  due  to  simply  the  presence  of  antibodies  in  the  blood.  The  same  holds  true  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  Arthus  phenomena.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  infectious  diseases  is  by  many  b^eved  to  be  interpretable  upon 
an  anaphylactic  basis.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  certain  observen  have  maintained 
that  the  evolution  of  even  the  chronic  infectious  diseases  is  essentially  referable  to 
anaphylactic  laws.  For  example,  they  maintain  that  the  reason  tuberculosis  in 
infants  is  found  at  autopsy  very  largely  to  take  the  form  of  a  general  miliary  tubercu- 
losis, whereas  in  adult  life  it  generally  observes  an  altogether  different  distribution — 
namely  that  of  a  localized  process— is  simply  the  fact  that  the  infant  has  not 
developed  resistance  through  the  formation  of  antibodies  and  the  infection  conae- 
quentiy  spreads  through  the  system.  In  the  same  way  they  point  out  that  in  the 
secondaries  of  syphilis  one  has  generalized  manifestations  of  disease,  whereas  in  the 
late  stages  of  the  disease  one  has  some  localized  lesion,  and  they  maintain  that  the 
individual  infected  with  lues  develops  the  typical  secondaries  because  he  has  no 
antibodies,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  (just  as  in  the  case  of  an  adult  whohasgone 
through  tuberculosis  early  in  life  and  has  a  second  infection  later  in  life),  the  reaction 
is  altogether  different,  owing  to  intervening  production  of  antibodies.  So  these  men 
maintain  that  in  the  development  not  only  of  the  acute  but  of  the  chronic  diseases 
we  are  dealing  with  conditions  that  have  been  produced  through  the  altered  reaction 
of  the  host  to  the  infecting  organism. 

One  might  really  go  on,  I  suppose,  almost  indefinitely,  developing  the  various 
tendencies  in  the  interpretation  of  disease  through  anaphylaxis.  Of  course,  you  all 
know  that  certain  diseases,  such  as  the  food  idiosyncrasies,  hay  fever,  etc.,  are  now 
quite  thoroughly  explained  upon  the  anaphylactic  basis.  But  we  have  a  f ably  long 
program,  and  I,  unfortunately,  had  no  time  to  prepare  this  talk,  being  told  only  just 
before  the  meeting  began  that  I  should  have  to  give  it;  so  I  think  that  we  may  now 
conclude  this  general  resum^  and  proceed  to  the  special  papers  of  the  program. 

Dr.  Richard  Weil  took  the  chair  and  announced  a  paper  on  ''The 
Argentine  biological  theory  of  immunity"  by  Dr.  Julio  M6ndez. 
This  paper,  previously  printed  in  the  Revista  de  Filosofia,  afio  1, 
ntim.  V,  septiembre  de  1916,  was  submitted  to  the  congress  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Ricardo  Sarmiento-Lespiur  and  read  by  him  at 
this  session. 
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teorU  biologica  de  la  INMUNIDAD. 

Por  JULIO  M^NDEZ, 

JS!x-Prqft98or  de  la  Univenidad  de  Buenoe  Airee, 

1. 

El  oigaiiifimo  animal  posee  doe  grandes  grupos  de  fundones.  Uno  corresponde  a 
lo6  fen6meno6  de  la  vida  de  relaci6n.    £1  otro  corresponde  a  los  de  la  vida  vegetativa. 

Dentro  de  estos  dltimoe  encuadran;  los  actos  de  la  nutrici6n,  propiamente  dicha^ 
que  intervienen  en  la  asimilaci6n  o  adaptaci6n  de  las  substandas  digmdas,  y  que 
tienen  por  objeto  la  regeneraddn  de  nuestros  6rganos  y  tejidos,  desgastados  constante- 
mente  par  el  fundonamiento  vital;  y  los  actos  que  intervienen  en  los  procesoe  pato- 
16gicos,  que  al  contrario  de  los  anteriores  tienen  por  objeto  la  alterad6n  estructural 
de  eeos  mismos  6rganos  y  tejidoe,  provocando  la  enfermedad  o  la  muerte. 

Hasta  hoy  no  nos  hemes  preocupado  de  estudiar  o  comprobar  el  lazo  de  uni6n  que 
existe  entre  ambos  actos,  atraidos  par  los  nuevoe  fen6menoe  descubiertos  en  el  am- 
biente  patol^co,  que  en  estas  doe  dltimas  d^cadas  ha  realizado  progresos  incalculables. 

Antes  de  empezar  a  tratar  de  elloe  en  el  presente  articulo,  conviene  saber,  a  manera 
de  orientad6n  para  seguir  nuestras  ideas,  que  el  sistema  vegetative  del  organismoy 
los  actos  que  ^1  rige,  o  sean  las  mutadones  intrarorg&nicas,  obedecen  a  un  solo  y  dnico 
proceso,  sea  cual  fuere  la  via  por  la  cual  la  substancia  se  introduce.  Estas  vlas  son: 
la  enteral  o  gastro-intestinal  y  la  para-enteral  (drculatoria,  subcutfinea,  nerviosa  o 
linMtica). 

Que  la  substancia  sea  propiamente  alimenticia,  como  las  albtiminas  de  la  digesti6n 
de  nuestros  alimentos,  o  sea  patol6gica,  como  los  g^rmenes  de  las  enfermedades  que 
nos  atacan,  el  acto  o  los  f  en6menos  a  que  da  lugar  la  adaptad6n  de  ellas  por  el  organismo 
(pan  que  lleguen  a  formar  parte  del  mismo  o  a  alterarlo  provocando  la  enfermedad) 
es  perlectamente  id6ntico,  diferencidndose,  como  es  16gico,  en  bub  efectos.  Esta 
unidad  de  acci6n  dentro  del  organismo  animal  no  ha  sido  adn  sancionada  por  la  ciencia, 
siendo  sin  embargo  una  realidad  demostrada  en  cada  uno  de  los  miles  de  experimentos 
que  se  realizan  y  que  vienen  a  satisfacer  la  16gica  del  bi61ogo,  descubriendo  en  todos 
esos  actos  fen6menos  fisico-qulmicos,  sometidos,  como  las  reacdones  que  provocan, 
a  un  determinismo  ineludible.  En  efecto,  no  es  dable  suponer  a  quien  conoce  el 
fundonamiento  del  organismo  animal,  que  la  a8imilad6n  de  las  albdminas  digeridas 
de  came  de  pescado,  por  ejemplo,  sea  distinta  de  la  asimilad6n  de  las  similares  de 
came  de  vaca.  O,  en  otras  palabras,  que  el  mecanismo  usado  por  el  organismo  se 
modifique  de  manera  distinta  para  la  adaptaci6n  de  una  u  otra. 

Aparte  de  la  infinita  variedad  de  modificadones  fundonales  que  exigirla,  dada  la 
variedad  de  los  productos  presentados,  tal  creenda  nos  llevarfa  al  absurdo  de  pensar 
que  en  la  escala  zool6gica  existen  mis  grandes  diferencias  en  el  terrene  vegetativo 
que  las  que  evidentemente  existen  en  la  de  los  6iganos  de  la  vida  de  relad6n. 

Asf ,  dentro  del  organismo,  los  actos  que  rigen  la  asimilaci6n  de  las  albdminas  alimen- 
tidas  y  los  que  rigen  la  asimilaci6n  de  las  albdminas  pat6genas,  son  perfectamente 
id^nticos.  El  oiganismo  se  desarrolla  y  se  mantiene  por  el  mismo  procedimiento 
que  se  enferma.    La  nutrid6n  y  la  enfermedad  son  proceeos  biol6gicos  id^nticos. 

II. 

Lo  que  acabamos  de  esbosar  interesa  sumamente  al  bi61ogo,  al  m^co  y  aun  a  los 
que  deeeen  tener  una  idea  de  esa  medmica  fisiol<3gica  que  significa  el  equiUbrio  vital. 

Fara  la  teorfa  bioldgica  de  la  inmunidad,  es  la  base  que  ha  permitido  a  esta  teorfa 
adelantarse  por  mudios  afios  al  estado  actual  de  los  conocimientos  respectivoe. 

Deede  que  el  proceso  de  la  nutiid6n  fntima  y  el  de  la  enfermedad  son  id^nticos 
como  actos  biol^coe,  y  habiendo  la  investigad6n  penetrado  o  detallado  mia  los  con- 
cemientes  a  la  enfermedad,  estudiemoe  ^ta,  aunque  de  manera  somera,  para  acentuar 
el  detalle  m^  tarde,  al  tratar  de  la  inmunidad,  que  es  una  de  sus  consecuencias. 
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Otiando  un  individuo  se  enferma,  de  enfennedad  infecdofla  (o  d  quieie  por  < 
venida  de  fuera  del  oiganiBmo),  necesita  que  el  agente  cauaante  o  microotgaiufliiio 
haya  penetrado  en  sua  tejidoe  (contagio)  por  una  via  cualquiera,  ya  enteral  o  ya  paia- 
enteral.  Este  microoiganismo  o  gennen,  permanece  como  "cuerpo  extrafio"  dentio 
del  OEgankmo,  haata  tanto  se  verifiquen  en  su  alrededw  lo6  fendmrnioe  que  van  a 
ammilarlo,  para  que  el  portador  sufra  loe  trastomoe  de  su  especificidad. 

Al  perfodo  latente  en  que  se  desarrollan  esos  fen6menos  se  llama  incubaci^n,  y  esU 
constituida  por  lo  que  Metchnikoff  ha  aide  el  primero  en  demostrar  bajo  el  nombre 
de  ''Fagocitoeis,"  que  consiste  en  el  atrapamiento  de  los  gdrmenes  por  los  leucocitoa 
o  gl6bulos*blancoB  de  la  saogre,  atraidos  al  sitio  por  el  acto  reflejo  que  motiva  la  pie- 
sencia  del  hasta  ese  momento  '*cuerpo  extrafio."  Los  leucocitos  se  extiavasan  de  loe 
vaaos  capilares  de  la  regi6n  y  se  diiigen  con  m&s  o  menos  atracci6n  hacia  ^1,  enviin- 
doles  sua  pseudopodios  o  prolongacionee  protoplasmiticas,  que  concluyen  por  atra^ 
parlo  e  introdudrlo  dentro  del  gl6bulo  bianco.  El  fen6meno  se  contintia  gradual- 
mente  y  puede  ser  seguido  en  preparaciones  microec6picaB  colcnneadas,  en  todaa  sua 
fases,  observ&ndose  que  despu^s  de  un  tiempo  el  germen  comienza  a  colorearse  mis 
difusamente,  luego  pierde  su  fonna  y  por  fin  desaparece,  confundi^ndose  con  el  pio- 
toplasma  del  leucocito,  que  soporta  tambi^  cambios  concomitantes  que  di^gregan 
su  protoplasma  haci^ndole  menos  electivo  a  las  sustancias  coloreantes,  y  terminan 
por  la  deformacidn  del  o  de  los  ndcleos  del  iagocito,  que  desaparece  en  el  suero  exudado 
al  trav^  de  los  capilares  (fagolisis). 

Otras  voces  la  incubacidn  estd  constituida  por  una  andloga  tranaformaci6n  de  los 
g^rmenes,  sin  la  presencia  de  los  leucocitos,  por  el  suero  de  la  sangre  extravasada  de 
los  capilares.  £n  este  case  no  se  observa  fogocitosis;  hay  destrucci6n  por  el  liquido 
solamente:  bacteriolysis  o  fen6meno  de  Pfeiffer. 

Tanto  la  ^tgocitosiB  como  la  bacteriolysis  existen  en  un  mismo  acto,  predominando 
una  u  otra  segtin  la  mayor  o  menor  virulencia  del  microorganismo  que  se  ha  intro- 
ducido;  asf  lo  hemos  demostrado  en  un  experimento  fundamental,  el  afio  1900,  bajo 
el  nombre  de ''  Cuadros  de  la  infecci6n  "  y  que  ha  ddo  el  primer  paso  de  nuestra  teoria, 
logrando  al  mismo  tiempo  asociar  las  dos  doctrinas  de  Metchnikoff  y  Pfeiffer,  refiidas 
y  combatientes  por  laigo  tiempo  en  aquella  6poca  de  la  bacteriolog^. 

El  resultado  de  esta  digestidn  de  los  g^rmenes,  como  se  ha  dado  en  llamarle,  ee  la 
de6trucci6n  de  unos  y  otros,  g^menes  y  fagocitos,  parcial  o  total,  de  lo  que  resulta  la 
producci6n  de  anticuerpos. 

Hasta  aqui  lo  cldsico.  Pero  ^c6mo  obran  estos  anticuerpos?  ^c6mo  actdan  los 
g^rmenes  para  producir  la  fiebre,  el  malestar  oigdnico,  la  alteraci6n  de  funcidn  y  de 
estructura  de  tal  o  cu^  6igano?    No  se  sabe. 

El  adelanto  en  esta  rama  se  ha  bifurcado  en  dos  direcciones.  La  una  instigada  por 
los  c^lebres  trabajos  de  Ehrlich  que  absorbieron  la  atenci6n  de  los  observadoree,  y 
paralizaron  la  investigaci6n  en  la  otra.  Estos  trabajos  lograron  demostrar  las  reac- 
ciones  que  individualizan  a  los  anticuerpos,  Uegando  a  determinar  con  hip<5te6ds  bri- 
llantes  tomadas  del  concepto  qufmico,  la  composici6n,  o  mejor  dicho,  la  agrupacidn 
de  sus  componentes.  Asl  conocemos  el  amboceptor,  los  receptores  y  el  componente, 
que  explican  el  encadenamiento  de  los  anticuerpos  con  los  g^rmenes  o  substancias 
que  le  dan  origen  y  cuyo  conocimiento,  juntamente  con  las  investigaciones  de  la  otra 
bifurcacidn,  a  que  nos  hemos  referido,  Ilegan  a  la  individualizacidn  de  los  distintos 
anticuerpos  conocidos  con  el  nombre  de  aglutininas,  precipitinas,  opsoninas  o  bacterio- 
tropinas,  etc. 

Estos  anticuerpos  existen  en  el  suero  de  la  sangre  de  aquellos  animales  que  han 
pasado  el  contagio  espont^neo  o  experimental  de  g^rmenes,  y  por  sus  propiedades 
estrictamente  especfficas  poseen  la  cualidad  de  que,  puestos  en  presencia  de  dichoe 
g6rmenes  o  substancias  de  origen,  los  aglutinan,  los  precipitan,  los  atraen,  etc.,  como 
se  demuestra  por  reacciones  in  vitro. 

El  conocimiento  de  las  propiedades  antedichas,  con  ciuilidades  esencialee  y  por 
conaiguiente  perfectamente  especfficas  respecto  del  cuerpo  de  origen,  ha  deearrollado 
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una  amplia  y  considerable  via  dentro  de  la  Medicina,  fandando  el  diagn6Btico  bioldgico 
cam  matemdtico,  que  tan  inconmensurables  servicioB  estd  preetando  a  nuestra  cienda, 
eac&ndola  del  estancamiento  en  que  la  habfa  poetrado  el  sfntoma  y  la  terap^utica 
mntomdtica. 

Para  ese  conocimiento  cl^co  modemo,  los  anticuerpos  no  prestan  otro  servicio  que 
el  de  brillantes  y  seg^iros  medios  de  diagn^tico. 

Reclamamoe  aquf  la  atenci6n  del  lector  sobre  lo  que  dejamos  dicho,  porque  al 
desarrollar  m^  tarde  nuestra  teorfa  tendremos  que  referirnos  especialmente  a  ^sto. 
Queda  asf  un  gran  vacfo  entre  los  conocimientos  cl^cos  actuales  de  los  anticuerpos 
y  la  pioducci6n  de  las  antitoxinas,  cuerpos  estos  tiltimos  que  evidentemente  exlsten, 
pero  cuya  formaci6n  no  ha  side  hasta  hoy  explicada. 

III. 

En  el  pdrrafo  anterior  hemes  explicado  lo  que  es  la  incubacl6n;  ahora  veamos  el 
comienzo  de  la  enfennedad  o  lo  que  se  denominan  ''pr6dromo8."  Se  llama  asf  a  las 
primeras  manifestaciones  subjetivas  de  malestar  para  el  enfermo,  y  a  los  sfntomas  que 
hacen  ostensible  para  el  medico  el  desequilibrio  de  la  dalud. 

La  interpretaddn  que  pasamos  a  exponer  y  los  experimentos  que  relataremos  en 
otro  momento,  nos  pertenecen  en  absolute. 

A  esos  anticuerpos  que  provienen  de  los  g^rmenes  o  substancias  de  origen,  no  se  les 
leconoce  acci6n  biol6gica  dentro  del  organismo.  Nadie  sabe  qu^  es  lo  que  sucede 
despu^  de  la  destrucci6n  de  g^rmenes  y  leucocitos.  Para  Metchnikofif  y  Pfeiffer  el 
lol  importante  del  oiganismo  es  destniir  el  agente,  y  ven  como  terminado  el  proceso 
por  su  solo  aniquilamiento. 

Paia  nosotros,  al  contrario,  ese  acto  es  el  comienzo  de  la  infecci6n  del  individuo.  Los 
g^rmenes  transfonnados  en  su  destniccidn,  por  los  leucocitos  o  por  el  suero,  han  perdido 
au  forma,  si  se  quiere,  pero  no  bus  cualidades.  Transfonn^dose  unos  y  otros  (g6rmenes 
y  fagocitfls)  en  albdminas  solubles,  se  combinan  paia  fonnar  los  anticuerpos  que  nos 
ocupan.  Ahoia  bien,  dichos  anticuerpos,  como  est&  clMcamente  demostrado,  y  en 
parte  confirmamos  ampliamente,  no  son  capaces  de  provocar  ningdn  fen6meno  pato- 
l^co  dentro  del  oiganismo  que  los  contiene.  Sin  embargo  algo  aun  no  conocido  debe 
haber  que  sea  causa  de  la  enfermedad  o  muerte  del  sujeto.  Este  algo  m^  es  lo  que 
noeotros  hemes  descubierto,  denomin&ndolas  ''Lysinas"  o  anticuerpos  terciarios,  para 
diferenciarlos  de  los  anteriores,  que  Uamamos  secundarios,  habiendo  tomado  estas 
tiltimas  denominaciones  de  Ehrlich,  sin  que  se  equivalgan  absolutamente  con  las  de 
dicho  autor.  EUo  se  explica  porque  cuando  estudiiibamos  estas  cuestiones  y  las 
publicamos,  en  1903,  no  teniamos  la  orientaci6n  que  ahora  poseemos,  ni  la  nueva 
ciencia  era  rica  en  tannines  ad  hoc. 

Las  lysinas,  lo  mismo  que  los  anticuerpos  secundarios  o  haptinas,  constitufdas  por 
la  destrucci6n  del  g6rmen  y  del  leucocito — ^pero  de  partes  esencialmente  distintas  que 
las  que  sirven  para  constituir  los  secundarios,  como  lo  conoceremos  luego — son  las  que 
circulando  en  el  oiganismo  a  medida  de  su  producci6n,  se  adaptan  a  las  c^lulas  de  los 
tejidoB  cuya  estructuia  alteran  y  provocan  los  fen6menos  funcionales  que  exteriorizan 
para  nosotros  los  sfntomas  de  la  enfermedad. 

IV. 

Durante  la  enfermedad,  los  tejidos  u  6iganos  que  por  su  afinidad  han  adaptado  las 
lysinas,  expeiimentan  en  perfodos  variables,  transformaciones  histoldgicas  conocidas 
desde  mucho  tiempo.  Las  c^lulas,  elementos  de  esos  tejidos,  se  presentan  a  la  obser- 
vaci6n  microscdpica  en  diversos  estados  de  alteraci6n,  que  se  denominan:  tumefacci6n 
turbia,  infiltraci6n  grasosa,  degeneraci6n  grasa,  etc.,  y  que  desde  Virchow  han  side 
descritos  como  alteraciones  del  protoplasma  celular  que  manifiestan  el  padecimiento, 
y  respectivamente  la  muerte  de  la  c^lula. 
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Paralelamente  a  estas  alteraciones  estructurales  van  produci^ndoee  las  fundonales^ 
deade  que  el  6igaiio  celular  pierde  propoicionalmente  las  propiedades  de  su  pardn- 
quima  normal,  fuente  de  la  funcidn  que  le  est4  encomendada. 

La  fiebie,  el  dolor,  la  dispnea,  la  albuminuria,  la  hipotensi6n  arteiial,  etc.,  son  la» 
consecuencias  de  este  ataque  de  las  lyainas  a  loe  elementos  celulares  de  nuestros 
diganoB. 

La  enfermedad  constituida  evoluciona  de  diversa  manera  segtin  sea  la  calidad  y 
cantidad  de  la  lysina,  8eg;tin  sea  la  categwia  y  funcionamiento  de  las  c^ulas  atacadas. 

Aqui  se  vuelve  a  observar  un  fen6meno  anilogo  al  de  la  fagocitosis,  es  decir,  el 
complejo  que  se  constituye  entre  la  c^ula  y  la  lysina  es  el  miamo  que  el  del  germen  y 
el  fagocito  en  aqu^lla.  Pero  lo  que  en  este  caso  es  f&dl  de  demostrar  por  la  mor- 
folQgfa  de  los  cueipos  que  intervienen  (g^rmenes  y  leucocitos),  en  las  Ijrsinas  no  se 
puede  demostrar  gr&ficamente,  porque  drculan  en  el  plasma  como  substandas  disael- 
tas.  Y  es  por  esto  que  no  son  conocidas  por  los  observadores  y  que  nosotios,  habidn- 
dolas  concebido  en  1903  con  la  claridad  con  que  las  expondremos  m^  taide,  hemes 
pasado  nueve  afios  sin  poder  Uegar  a  demoetrarlas. 

Estas  lysinas  y  las  c^lulas  de  tejido  constituyen  asf  nuevos  cuerpos  que  provocan  la 
alteracidn  o  la  muerte  de  esas  c^lulas,  o  bien  la  formaci6n  de  otro  nuevo  anticuerpo 
con  cualidades  especificas  del  g^nero  de  la  lysina  que  le  ha  dado  origen:  o  sea  la 
antitoxina. 

La  curaci6n  o  8anaci6n  se  electtia  por  la  regeneracidn  de  la  c^ula  que  ha  sufrido  la 
acci6n  de  la  lysina,  o  indirectamente  por  la  excrecidn  de  la  antitoxina. 

Por  la  evoluci6n  de  este  proceso,  el  enfermo  sanado,  presenta  un  estado  bioldgico' 
refractario  que  constituye  la  inmunidad. 


La  inmunidad  es  un  estado  oiginico  que  confieie  al  oiganismo  animal  la  reaistencia 
para  soportar  una  infecci6n  dada,  sin  que  ella  le  provoque  alteracidn  en  au  aalud. 

La  inmunidad  se  adquiere  casi  sin  excepci6n  por  el  paso  de  una  enfermedad .  Puede 
ser  temporaria  como  en  la  influenza,  la  neumonla,  etc.,  o  peraistente  por  toda  la  vida 
como  en  la  tiloidea,  la  viruela,  etc.    En  esos  cases  se  Uama  adquirida  natural. 

La  adquirida  artificial  es  la  que  logramoe  provocar  por  la  intioducci6n  de  g^rmenea 
a  voluntad  para  produdr  el  mismo  estado  que  en  la  natural,  y  que  como  ella  repre- 
senta  un  proceso  de  infecci6n  en  que  el  oiganismo  (medio)  contribuye  como  parte 
principal  para  constituirlo. 

Es  necesario,  antes  de  pasar  adelante,  conocer  bien  lo  que  entendemos  por  infecci^n. 
Para  noeotros,  ee  el  primer  acto  del  fen6meno  patol<5gico  que,  segdn  se  deearrolle,  puede 
llegar  a  provocar  la  inmunidad  o  la  muerte.  En  los  dos  casos  la  infecd^n  se  verifica 
efectuando  reacciones  id^nticas  que  s<Slo  varfan  en  graduaci6n  y  que  demuestran^ 
una  vez  m^,  c6mo  loe  actos  bioldgicos  del  oiganismo  obedecen  a  una  sola  y  i!inica  ley. 

Segtin  nuestro  modo  de  ver,  la  infecci6n  representa  actos  semejantes,  sea  que  el 
agente  infeccioso  est^  constitufdo  por  microiganismos  o  por  toxinas.  Esto  echa  por 
tierra  el  modo  de  ver  cl^co  que  mantenfa  la  diferenda  entre  enlermedadee  por 
septicemia  (ejemplo:  carbunclo)  y  enfermedades  por  toxemia  (ejemplo:  difteria).  £n 
el  primer  caso  el  agente  (microrganismo)  producirla  la  enfermedad  por  la  multipli- 
cacidn  de  sus  g^nnenes  dentro  del  oiganismo.  En  el  s^^mdo,  la  toxina  o  veneno 
soluble  producirla  la  enfermedad  por  intoxicacidn. 

Eetas  ideas  pueden  ser  f^ilmante  combatidas,  demoetrando,  como  lo  hemes  hecha 
en  los  ''Cuadroe  de  la  infecci6n,''  que  toda  eubptancia  oiginica,  morfoldgica  o  no^ 
introducida  en  el  organismo  se  comporta  como  materia  extrafia  e  innocua,  mientras 
no  haya  side  digerida  por  loe  fagocitos  o  el  suero  y  transformada  en  anticuerpos,  que  son 
los  tinicos  elementos  que  por  sue  cualidades  biol6gicas  excitan  los  intercambios  oig^ 
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El  hecho  mecinico  de  la  fagodtoeis  es  tidl  de  comprobar  al  microecopio  para  los 
elementos  morlol^cos  que  la  coDstituyen;  no  asf  el  de  las  toxinas,  Ifquidoe  informes. 
Pero  la  simple  obeervaci6n  de  la  imtaci6n  local  que  provoca  la  inyecci6ii  de  micror- 
ganismo  o  tozinaB  bajo  la  piel  de  un  animal,  ensefia  a  ver  adn  a  los  menoe  avezados  lo 
que  pasa  despu^  de  algunas  horas:  un  edema  inflamatorio  doloroso  y  tuigente  que 
microec6picamente  se  presenta  en  amboe  casos  constitufdo  por  un  ezudado  mis  o 
menoe  lico  en  leucocitoe,  ofreciendo  en  uno  el  cuadro  de  la  fagocitosis  de  loe  g6rmenee 
aun  leconodblee,  y  en  el  otro  66I0  loe  fagodtos  sin  forma  reconodble  en  su  interior. 
Besredka  ha  demoetrado  que  soluciones  t6xica8  de  ars^nico  inyectadas  al  animal,  se 
las  encuentra  en  mayor  cantidad  en  el  exudado  rico  en  leucocitos  que  en  el  suero,  lo 
que  se  comprueba  por  reacciones  qufmicas  y  confirma  en  consecuenda  que  loe  leuco- 
citos se  apoderan  de  loe  Hquidos  de  igual  manera  que  de  lee  g^rmenes. 

Loe  autores  ban  pasado  por  alto  esa  identidad  de  acci6n  de  microiganismoe  y  toxinas 
por  no  haberles  concedido  la  atenci6n  que  se  merece  y  que  hemes  side  loe  primeros 
en  sefialar  hace  15  aftos. 

VL 

Ahora  que  conocemoe  en  bus  llneas  generales  lo  que  pasa  dentro  del  oiganismo, 
cuando  loe  agentee  patdgenos  lo  contagian,  estudiemos  con  detalle  las  substancias  que 
toman  (»rigen  por  eete  contagio  y  los  efectos  que  producen. 

Los  anticuerpos  constituldos  por  la  fogocitoeis  o  la  bacteriolysis  son  de  dos  especies: 
anticuerpoe  secundarioe  o  haptinas  y  anticuerpos  terciarios  o  lysinas. 

Segdn  la  deducci6n  analitica  a  que  nos  han  llevado  estos  eetudios  desde  bus  comien- 
zos,  guiadoe  como  hemos  estado  siempre  por  la  observaci6n  del  hombre  enfermo  o  del 
animal  de  experiencia;  en  la  compo8ici6n  de  todo  microiganismo  0  substancia  orgdnica 
amorfa  (coloide)  existen  dos  cualidades:  una,  que  representa  las  particularidades  de 
su  estroma  o  estructura,  y  que  serfa  como  la  perteneciente  a  su  membrana  de  envoltura 
o  a  su  esqueleto  de  sostdn,  si  pudiera  expresarse  asf  (ectoplasma);  y  la  segunda  a  las 
particularidades  dc^idas  a  la  estructura  y  funcionamiento  de  su  protoplasma  (endo* 
plasma). 

Estas  dos  cualidades,  diffdles  de  evidendar  por  loe  medios  flsicos  o  qulmicos,  se 
hacen  oetensibles  por  sus  propiedades  biol6gicas;  y  su  existencia,  demostrable  por  la 
experimentaci6n,  es  el  hecho  mis  fundamental  de  nuestra  teorfa. 

A  esos  dos  componentes  bioldgicos  del  germen  o  toxina,  a  eeas  albtiminas  extrafias 
al  oiganismo — que  se  denominan  con  el  nombre  gen^co  de  *' Antigeno" — se  debe  la 
formaci6n  de  las  dos  clases  de  cuerpoe  que  nos  ocupan. 

Para  los  haptinas,  el  ectoplasma  o  estroma;  para  las  lysinas  el  endoplasma  o  subs- 
tancia protoplasmitica  del  antigeno.  Ambas,  en  raz6n  de  su  origen,  tienen  cualidades 
distintas  que  vamos  a  estudiar,  y  ambas  Uenan  un  rol  diverso  en  el  proceso  de  la  inmu- 
nidad  y  de  la  enfermedad. 

Hemos  visto  que  las  haptinas,  despu^  de  constitufdas  y  circulando  en  la  sangre, 
gozan  de  propiedades  especfficas,  caracterizadas  por  la  atracci6n  hacia  al  antfgeno  de 
ofigen.  Es  en  virtud  de  estas  propiedades  que  vuelven  de  nuevo  a  transformar  el 
antigeno  reintroduddo  al  organismo  en  haptinas  id^nticas,  las  que  siguen  regenerin- 
doee  durante  un  tiempo  variable,  hasta  que  desaparecen  por  diversas  causas,  y  entre 
ellas  por  la  falta  de  nuevo  antigeno  reintroducido. 

La  cualidad  de  destruir  el  antigeno  da  a  estos  cuerpos  doble  rol:  P,  aniqidlar  el 
antlgteno,  y  por  consiguiente  evitar  su  multipUcaci6n;  2^,  coadyuvar,  por  el  hecho 
de  favorecer  ese  aniquilamiento,  a  la  limitaci6n  en  la  producci6n  de  las  lysinas  que, 
constitufdas,  tienden  fatalmente  a  producir  la  enfermedad. 

La  transformaddn  que  este  aniquilamiento  produce  es  el  fen6meno  biol6gico  indis- 
pensable que  sirve  para  hacer  adaptar  al  organismo  el  cuerpo  extrafio  que  representa 
el  antigeno,  y  que  hemos  denominado  "aninializaci6n/'  a  falta  de  una  terminologfa 
m&s  adecuada  para  estos  ados  fntimos  del  organismo. 
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De  todo  eeto  se  deduce  que  son  factorsB  priiii0rd]al6s  en  el  piooeso  de  la  inmuni- 
saci6n  como  en  el  de  la  enf ennedad.  Sin  ellos  el  antigeno  dejaria  de  eer  el  ezdtante 
venido  de  fuera,  y  el  ddo  m(6rbido  no  podria  desanoUane. 

Pero  donde  m^aaltaavifltaeste  lol  primordial  de  las  haptmae,  ee  enel  dclo  de  la 
nutricidn  de  nuestio  oiganismo.  ^G6nio  podrfan  sernoe  dtiles  las  albuminae  de  loe 
alimentoe  despu^  de  la  digettikSn  qufmica  que  sufran  en  el  tubo  gastio  intestmal* 
cuando  abaorbidas  por  la  nngre  y  por  el  quimo,  no  fueiaa  animaliMdaa  por  las  hap- 
tinas?  Vendrian  a  ser  lo  que  el  antljgeno  no  transfonnado  en  el  ambiente  patoKSgico: 
"cuerpos  extrafios/'  incapaces  de  desanollar  el  ddo  evolutivo  de  la  nutrid^. 

La  concepd6n  de  las  haptdnas  en  esta  forma,  ensandia  su  rol  en  d  otganiamo,  y 
vienen  a  ser  asi  loa  factores  fisiolidgicos  de  la  nutzid^n  paia  la  vida  del  individuo, 
como  vienen  a  ser  los  factores  fisiopatol^gicoB  pan  la  enfermedad  o  paia  la  inmuni- 
saddn  dd  sujeto. 

8u  ddo  de  eyolud6n  dentro  dd  organismo,  se  reduce  al  leucodto  como  centio,  y 
son  BUS  eztremos,  d  antigeno  que  le  da  origen  y  d  antigeno  que  de  nuevo  lo  atiae. 
Ninguna  c^lula  de  tejido,  ningdn  par^nquima,  en  una  palabra,  ningtln  ^rgano  de  la 
yida  de  leladdn  es  atacado  por  las  haptinas. 

Este  rol  importantfflimo  que  lee  atribuimos,  y  sobre  el  que  se  basa  cad  excludva- 
mente  d  acto  inmunizatorio,  es  negado  sin  reticencia  por  todos  los  autores,  que  b61o 
ban  profundizado  d  estudio  de  su  rol  de  reactivos  especfficoe,  evidenciados  por  fend- 
menos  in  vitro.  El  estudio  de  estas  reacdones  iniciado  por  Bordet  y  Ehrlich,  con- 
tinuado  por  todos  investigadores  hasta  hoy,  ha  despistado  la  atend6n  dd  punto 
culminante  que  acabamos  de  establecer,  ocidtando  asf  su  alto  rol  biol6gico  de  agentes 
fidopatoldgicos  del  organismo. 

VII. 

Como  ya  lo  hemos  dicho  anteriormente,  hemos  dado  d  nombre  de  ''lysinas"  a  los 
anticuerpos  terciarios  que  se  constituyen  d  par  de  las  hi^tinas  durante  la  higodtods 
o  la  bacteriolysis  del  endoplasma  del  antigeno  introduddo  d  organismo. 

Hay  que  tenor  bien  presente  que  la  palabra  lysina,  no  es  nueva  y  que  en  dencia 
se  usa  frecuentemente  como  sin6nima  de  destrucci6n. 

Asf  Pfeiffer  fu6  d  primero  que,  en  estos  estudios,  signified  la  disoluddn  o  destruc- 
ci6n  de  los  bacilos  con  el  nombre  de  bacteriolysis.  A  la  destrucd6n  de  los  gldbulos 
rojos,  se  llama  hemolyslB;  a  la  de  las  cdulas,  cirolysis,  etc. 

Nuestras  lisynas,  que  hemos  introduddo  por  primera  vez  en  la  patologfa  biol^ca, 
tienen  cualidades  propias  que  las  caracterizan  y  las  distinguen  fundamentalmente 
de  todos  los  otros  cuerpos  biol^gicos. 

Formadas  como  las  haptinas,  por  un  f6n6meno  andogo,  se  diferencian  desde  ese 
memento  mismo  porque  los  antlgenos  capaces  de  darlas  son  mucho  mAs  virulentoe  que 
loe  necesarios  para  dar  haptinas.  Tambi^n  porque  su  formaci6n  es  precedida  dempre 
por  una  etapa  de  formaddn  de  haptinas  puras,  necesarias  para  exdtar  la  fagodtosis 
de  aquellas,  d  comienzo  dd  acto  fagocitario;  gracias  a  esa  preparad6n  para  la  trans- 
i  jrmaddn  de  las  lyainas  podemos  explicar  el  fendmeno  de  la  anafilaxia,  como  veremos 
luego. 

Su  dclo  de  acci6n  es  completamente  distinto  del  pequefLo  cido  en  que  se  forman 
y  actdan  las  haptinas.  Empieza  en  d  fagodto  como  aqu^Uas;  se  difunde  inmedia- 
tameate  de  constituidas  en  la  sangre  y  son  atrapadas  por  las  c^lulas  de  nuestroe 
drganos  con  avidez  sorprendente,  como  sucede  con  los  venenos  o  ponzofias  que  inme- 
diatamente  de  inoculadas  por  la  picadura  de  las  serpientes  o  arafias,  enferman  o 
matan,  a  causa  de  esa  difusibilidad  y  de  la  atracddn  de  las  cdlulas  por  ellas. 

La  accidn  de  las  lysinas,  como  nosotros  las  concebimos,  se  limita  a  las  cdlulas  de 
tejido,  alterando  su  estnictura  y  por  condguiente  su  fundonamiento  (como  lo  hemos 
dicho  al  hablar  de  la  enfermedad),  y  dan  un  producto,  en  los  casos  de  regeneraddn 
totd  de  la  cdlula,  o  sea  en  los  casos  de  8anaci6n  que  es  lo  que  conocemos,  desde 
Behring,  por  antitoxina. 
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De  modo  que  la  lysina,  nacida  en  la  £agocito8iB  o  bacteriolyfliB  del  antigeno,  tiene 
por  centro  la  c61ula  de  tejido  y  se  termioa  por  la  fonnaci6n  de  antitoxina.  No  es 
como  la  haptina  que  termina  donde  empieza  y  presenta  por  consiguieiite  lafl  cuali- 
dades  reversibles  de  los  fermentos.  La  lysiiia,  una  vez  formada,  se  encadena  total- 
mente  a  la  c61ula  y  no  encuentia,  durante  bu  existencia  como  tal,  ning^  cueipo  con 
piopiedades  de  neutralizarla. 

Este  08  un  hecho  importantidmo  para  nuestroe  conocimientos  de  la  enfermedad  y 
de  la  Banaci6n,  y  permite  explicar  el  rol  secundario  de  la  antitoxina  en  la  curaci6n  de 
la  enfermedad,  que  hasta  hoy  no  habia  sido  detallado  en  todas  sub  fases. 

Hemoe  repetido  varias  voces  que  la  lysina  es  el  kctor  de  la  enfermedad  propia- 
mente  dicha,  explic&ndonos  su  acci6n,  en  la  primera  6poca  de  nuesttos  trabajos,  por 
aimples  deducdones  de  observacidn  clfnica  y  bacteiiol<3gica. 

Pens&bamos  entonces  que  la  enfermedad  s61o  la  produce  el  antfgeno  virulento,  es 
decir,  segtin  lo  que  hemoe  explicado,  el  antlgeno  que  ofrezca  mSs  substancia  proto- 
plaamitica;  y  como  ^ta  es  la  que  contribuye  a  la  formaci6n  de  la  lysina,  a  mayor 
virulencia  corresponde  m^  cantidad  y  eficacia  de  la  pioducci6n  de  lysina. 

Peio  esta  hip6tesis,  para  ser  aceptada,  necesitaba  ser  demostrada  por  hechoe  experi- 
mentales,  a  los  que  no  pudimos  Uegar  durante  laigo  tiempo,  atribuyendo  la  dificultad 
del  problema  a  la  difusibilidad  y  a  la  falta  de  atraccidn  de  las  lysinas  hada  un  cuerpo 
que  pudiera  servimoe  para  su  demostraci6n  in  vitro,  al  igual  de  las  reacdoneB  des- 
cubiertas  por  Ehrlich  para  las  haptinas. 

Es  seguramente  por  esta  falta  de  atracci6n  a  todo  lo  que  no  es  c^lula  parenquima- 
tosa,  que  las  lysinas  ban  pasado  inadvertidas  hasta  nosotroe. 

El  estudio  del  fen6meno  de  la  anafilaxia  nos  ha  permitido  encontrar  las  reacciones 
demostiativas  de  la  existencia  de  estos  cuerpos,  que  pasamos  a  relatar  siimariamente, 
extractando  de  nuestros  trabajos  publicadoe  sobre  la  materia. 

VIII. 

Ridiet  ha  denominado  anafilaxia  al  fen6meno  que  se  observa  cuando  un  animal 
inyectado  con  un  derto  antfgeno  es  reinyectado  despu^s  de  algdn  tiempo  con  el 
mismo  antfgeno;  inmediatamente  de  la  rdnyecci6n,  el  animal  presenta  un  cuadro 
de  sfntomas  graves,  Men  caracterizados,  que  pueden  terminar  por  la  muerte. 

La  anafjlaxia  se  provoca  de  varias  maneras. 

Cuando  se  inyecta  a  un  animal  una  dosis  de  antfgeno  mucho  menor  que  la  necesaria 
paza  producir  la  muerte,  de  modo  que  no  altere  su  salud,  y  se  inyecta  de  nuevo  canti- 
dades  aun  menores  del  mismo  antfgeno  algdn  tiempo  m^  tarde,  se  observa  que  inme- 
diatamente despu^s  de  la  segunda  inyecddn  el  animal  sufre  un  ''choc"  que  produce 
la  muerte  cad  instantinea.    Esto  es  lo  que  se  llama  anafilaxia  activa. 

Se  puede  producir  el  mismo  fen6meno  inyectando  a  un  animal  d  suero  de  la  sangre 
de  otro  que  ha  ddo  inoculado  previamente  con  dosis  minima  del  antfgeno.  El  animal 
asf  preparado  o  en  estado  pre-anafiUctico,  al  ser  inyectado  dfas  despu^s  con  d  antf- 
geno, sufre  el  ''choc"  id^ntico  al  del  ejemplo  anterior.  Se  tiene  entonces  la  anafi- 
laxia padva. 

Estudiando  estas  cuestiones,  en  1910,  tratamos  de  explicar  el  fen6meno  de  la 
anafilaxia  al  trav^  de  nuestra  teorfa,  y  para  hacer  m^  apreciable  la  idea,  imaginamos 

la  siguiente  f6rmula: 

f6rmula  db  la  anafilazia. 

,j.  .  *z         '  t       /Anticuerpossecundarios-f- (haptinas). 

Pninera  myeccidn.  pnmera  f««-ij^ac«erJo.  terciario.  0  (lyJa.). 

„         ,    .  ..  ,    .      /Anticuerpossecundaiios-f++(haptinas). 

Segunda  inyecci6n,  segunda  ta--lAnticue.?oetereiario.+++ay«inL). 

Interpretando,  tenemos:  que  la  primera  inyecd6n  dota  al  organismo,  despu^  de  un 
derto  tiempo,  de  abundante  producci6n  de  haptinas  y  de  muy  pocas  o  ninguna  l3r8ina. 
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La  segunda  inyecci^n,  en  virtud  del  estado  anterior,  es  tnumformada  lipadamente  en 
ambos  anticuerpos;  y  como  de  ^stoa  las  lystnas  son  loe  tinicoe  patdgenos,  a  ellaa  se  debe 
el  fen6meno. 

De  modo  que  para  noeotroB  el  "choc  "  anafilictico  bo  debe  tlnicamente  a  la  produccite 
de  las  lysinas  constitufdas  inwtantAneamente  por  las  haptinas  prefonnadas  de  la  primem 
inyecci6n. 

Para  demostrar  experimentalmente  esta  afiimacidn  teniamos  que  buscar  otios 
ejemploe  que  loe  de  la  anafilazia  activa  o  pacdva,  con  objeto  de  penetnur  al  fiondo  del 
fendmeno. 

Aaf  tentamoe  ezperimentos  nuevos,  a  fin  de  poder  eliminar  para  el  'choc"  ana- 
filictico  la  intervenci^  directa  del  ant%eno  y  aun  del  perfodo  pre-anafil^tico,  es 
decir,  prescindir  de  la  anafilaxia  activa  y  de  la  paaiva,  por  ser  por  af  mifmnw  insufi- 
cientes. 

Y  ee  lo  que  hemos  caneegaido  y  demortnido  en  nueetio  trmbajo  con  Geballos. 

Gonsiste  en  tomar  una  gota  de  eangre  o  del  euero  de  un  aniinal,  poeato  en  "choc" 
de  anafilaxia  acttya,  e  inyectar  esa  aangre  o  aaeio  en  el  corasdn,  a  otio  animal  de  U 
miama  espede.  Este  filtimo  entra  inmediatamente  en  "choc"  con  un  cuadro  de 
sfntomae  id^ticoa  al  aninud  proveedor.  £1  fendmeno  se  obtiene  evidente,  ya  sea 
con  sangie  pura,  con  suero  active  o  con  suero  inactive. 

Por  esta  ezperienda  queda  saprimido  el  anitfigeno  en  el  animal  receptor,  y,  simpli- 
ficando  el  problema,  demuestra  que  por  el  hecho  de  la  d^gunda  inyecci6n  se  ban 
f  ormado  cuerpos  delet^reoe  en  el  animal  de  origen,  que  circulando  en  la  sangre  pueden 
ser  transmitidos  con  ella  a  otro  animal  no  preparado.  Tambite  se  nota  que  este 
nuevo  modo  de  anafilazia  transmitida  suprime  el  perlodo  pre-anafll£ctico« 

Pero  aun  no  es  bastante  para  aislar  las  lyamas  de  otros  cuerpos  nuevos,  que  s^gtin 
Richet  y  otros  autores  se  forman  especialmente  por  la  re-inyecddn.  Estos  cuerpos 
sui  generisy  imaginados  ad  hoc  para  el  fendmeno  anafiMctico,  no  existen,  o  por  lo  menos 
nadie  los  ha  desciito  en  el  proceso  espont&neo  de  la  enfermedad  o  en  el  artificial 
creado  por  la  inmunizaci6n  conferida.  Son  puramente  hipot^ticos,  y  a  nuestro  modo 
de  ver  ildgicoe  en  el  encadenamiento  de  loe  actos  fisiopatoldgicoe  del  oiganismo,  que, 
como  lo  hemos  dicho  m^  de  una  vez,  obedecen  y  se  desarrollan  dentto  de  una  ley 
dnica  e  inmutable. 

Para  eliminar  del  todo  la  tdcnica  de  los  autores,  a  la  que  parece  atribufrsele  la  forma- 
cida  de  esos  nuevos  cuerpos  especiales,  hemos  verificado  experimentos  publicados 
bajo  el  nombre  de  "Experiencias  de  las  lysinas,"  que  consisten  en  inocular  de  una 
sola  vez  a  un  animal  una  dosis  del  ant^no  suficiente  para  producir  la  muerte,  como 
n  ucede  en  la  infeccidn  natural.  Extrayendo  una  pequefia  canddad  de  sangre,  de  ese 
animal,  durante  el  perfodo  agdnico,  e  inyeet&ndola  inmediatamente  dentio  del 
corazdn  de  otro  animal  normal  de  la  misma  especie,  provoca  en  dste,  inmediatemente, 
los  di versos  sfntomas  del  "choc  "  anafil^tico. 

^A  qud  se  debe  el  "choc"  en  este  animal  receptor  ? 

No  es  a  la  anafilaxia  clisica,  que  exige  la  re-inyeccidn  del  uitfgeno.  No  es  tam- 
I>oco  a  la  transmitida,  de  Mdndez  y  Ceballos,  que  aun  pudiera  interpretarse  como  el 
transporte  de  los  cuerpos  sui  generis  elaborados  por  el  animal  proveedor. 

Aqui  no  se  trata  de  una  combinacidn  del  antfgeno  para  piodudr  esos  cuerpos  dis- 
tintos  del  proceso  inmunizante  comdn,  sino  simplemente  de  la  demostiacidn  evidente 
de  la  existenda,  en  la  sangre  del  animal  agdnico,  de  una  substancia  constituida  durante 
la  infeccidn  de  un  ant(geno  patdgeno.  Y  esa  substancia,  que  conocemos  en  su  manera 
de  formaise,  en  su  manera  de  actuar  y  aun  en  el  cuerpo  que  constituye  durante  el 
proceso  fisiopatoldgico  de  la  enfermedad,  es  la  lysina. 

Si  aun  se  duda  de  que  el  anticuerpo  constituido  en  la  enfermedad  sea  el  mismo 
que  el  constitufdo  en  el  "choc''  anafilictico,  porque  sus  efectos  parezcan  distintos, 
en  la  rapidez  de  accidn,  ser&  f&cil  convencerae  de  que  no  es  aaf  si  tenemos  presente  la 
fdrmula  de  la  anafilaxia  indicada  anteriormente. 
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£n  la  enfermedad,  natural  o  provocada,  la  formaci6n  de  lysiiias  se  realiza  gradual- 
mente,  y  laa  c^lulas  que  la  encadenan  van  recibi6ndola  poco  a  poco  y  produciendo 
con  8u  regeneraci6n  concomitante  la  antitoxina;  de  modo  que  si  el  arribo  de  lysinaa 
aobrepaaa  la  actividad  regeneradora  de  la  cdlula,  ^sta  sufre  gradualmente  en  su  estnic- 
tun,  como  lo  hemes  ya  esplioado,  y  caduca  al  fin  en  el  perlodo  ag6nico. 

£n  la  anafilaria,  la  c^lula  de  tejido,  viigen  de  todo  contacto  anterior  con  las  lyautu, 
Bufre  sin  preparaci6n  previa  el  arribo  de  ^sta,  y  caduca  inmediatamente  per  fklta  de 
actividad  regeneradora. 

La  rapidez  de  los  sfntomas  que  ha  eorprendido  a  loe  observadoree,  haci^ndoles  creer 
en  fen6menoe  extraordinarioe  del  organismo,  entra  tan  exactamente  en  nuestra  teorfa 
que  viene  a  ser  la  reacci6n  buscada  para  demostrar  la  existencia  de  las  lysinas  (M^ndes) 
en  el  oiganiamo. 

Dado  que  la  lysina  existe,  y  que  la  antitoxina  (su  producto  de  excreci6n)  es  tambi^n 
conocida,  estudiemos  someramente  el  rol  de  esta  dltima  en  la  curaci6n  de  lae  enferme- 
dades,  asunto  que  interesa  Bobremanera  a  m^ico6  y  pacientes. 

IX. 

La  antitoxina,  deecubierta  por  Behring  para  la  difteria,  fu^  en  la  6poca  de  su  descubri- 
miento  un  gran  paso  que  deslumbnS  a  los  estudiosos.  Faltos  de  conocimientos  sufi- 
cientes  entonces,  atribufasela  a  un  simple  intercambio  del  organismo,  que  trans- 
formaba  la  toxina  inocidada  en  antitoxina  excretada;  y  contribuy6  atin  m^  a  esta 
creencia  el  hecho  de  que  amboe  compuestos,  mezclados  en  proporciones  adecuadas 
en  un  tube  de  ensayo  e  inyectados  conjuntamente  al  animal,  no  le  provocaban  maleetar 
alguno.  Luego,  se  dedujo  que  la  antitoxina  era  el  remedio  especlfico  de  la  enferme- 
dad  respectiva. 

Efectivamente,  el  hecho  ostensible  es  ese;  pero,  despu^s  de  lo  que  llevamos  dicho, 
sabemos  que  entre  la  toxina  inyectada  y  la  antitoxina  elaborada,  hay  en  el  oiganismo 
un  engranaje,  complejo  y  sencillo  a  la  vez,  que  permite  ampliar  el  conocimiento  de 
ese  xesultado. 

£n  efecto,  si,  a  manera  de  resumen,  establecemos  un  cuadro  en  que  se  inscriban 
los  nombres  de  todos  los  cuerpos  que  forman  y  constituyen  el  proceso  patol6gico, 
relacionindolos  en  su  evoluddn  y  afinidades,  tendremos: 

1.  Proce$o  oompleU). 
Primers  ttm;  wgunda  ttm. 


Antlgeno. 


FBgOOltCMlBO 

baoteriolyaii. 


Haptinas. 


Haptlnasj 
yiysiiutf. 


Tejidoa 
(drganoa). 


Enfennedad. 


CantMnj 
antitoxina. 


2.  Proeuo  inmunizanU  {ado  haptmoM). 
Primera  faa;  segonda  fas. 


Antlgeno. 


Fagocitosiiio 
bacteriolysis. 


Haptinas. 


No 


Antlgeno. 


3.  En/ermedad  (cido  lynnas). 
Primero  ttm;  segonda  faa. 


I 


Haptinas  y 
lysinas 


Tfjidos 
(drganoe). 


Enfer- 
medad. 


Curaddny 
antitoxina. 


4.  (Cido  antUoxinas.) 


Antitoxina.      Antigeno. 
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5.  AnafiUma. 


Antfceno. 

FacodtcMlBO 

Prlmerm 
tinas. 

Becundmfu. 

T41d€l(6lfHlM). 

OiM. 

FMOdttMiSO 

iMcieriolyiis. 

Haptliiaay 
lysinas. 

£1  primer  ciutdio  m  resumen  de  lo  tiatado  en  eete  tntbajo.  £1  Begundo  indica  el 
ciclo  de  1m  haptinM  que  empiesa  por  el  antlgeno  y  concluye  de  nuevo  en  dl.  El 
tercero  demuestra  que  la  lysiiia  constitulda  hace  su  ddo  medio  haata  la  antitoxiM. 
El  cuarto  confinna  lo  cUiaico:  la  atncci6n  de  la  antitoziiia  por  la  toziiia. 

Eete  tUtimo  cuadro  exige  una  explicacidn.  En  el  acto  patoldgico  Ice  fen6meiM8 
que  hemoe  deacrito  se  producen  concomitantee  loe  unos  con  Iob  otroa,  o  bien  ke  mm 
despu^e  de  loe  otroe;  por  eeoi  en  un  momento  dado,  puede  encontiane  dentro  del 
organiemo  parte  del  antigeno  aun  en  natum,  parte  tcanaformado  ya  en  anticuerpoi. 
Eatoe  pueden  eetar  predominando  en  su  primera  fas  o  en  su  segunda.  Las  lymnai: 
en  parte  atrapadaa  por  laa  c61ulaB,  en  parte  aun  libres  en  la  auigre.  La  antitoxiiift, 
form^doee  y  excretada  por  laa  c^ulas,  circulando  en  la  aangre,  en  presenda  de 
haptinaa  o  de  lyainaa,  con  laa  cualea  no  tiene  ningdn  lol,  y  aiendo  atrafda  dnicamente 
por  el  antigeno  al  que  neutraliaa  en  el  aitio  de  au  producci6n. 

Tomamoa,  por  ejemplo,  un  enfermo  de  angina  dift^rica.  En  el  aitfo  dd  contagb 
(gaiganta)  cpmienaa  la  multiplicaddn  de  baciloe  que  al  miamo  tiempo  aecretan  It 
tozina  reapectiva.  Eata  ea  fagocitada  o  bacteriolizada  para  constituir  loe  anticuerpos, 
etc.  La  antitoxina  al  fin  formada,  ea  atrafda  por  loe  baciloa  y  por  la  toxina  nadenle 
que  ae  deaarrolla  en  la  peeudo  membrana,  y  alll  la  neutraliza.  No  hay  mia  pioducd6 
de  toxina  dentro  dd  organiamo  y  por  conaiguiente  d  contagio  queda  terminado.  El 
enfermo  puede  quedar  aano,  ai  mientraa  tanto  laa  lyainaa  diculantea  no  aon  activas  o 
d  laa  cdulaa  ae  regeneranactivamente  a  au  exdtad6n.  En  caao  contrario  d  individuo 
muere  a  peaar  de  au  antitoxina. 

Eate  fen^meno  explica  lo  que  la  prictica  confirma  dfa  a  dfa  cuando  ae  aplica  el 
auero  antidift^rico  en  loe  enf ennoe  dfaa  deapu6e  de  comenzada  la  enfermedad .  Guanto 
mfa  taide  ee  menoe  eficaa,  porque  laa  lyainaa  encadenadaa  por  loe  tejidoa  ban  deatruido 
gran  parte  de  laa  cdulaa  y  la  r^generaci^  no  ea  ya  podble,  aunque  haya  la  cantidad 
m&xima  de  antitoxina  introducida  circulando  en  la  aangre.  Por  la  miama  zasdn  ea 
criticable  la  pr&ctica  en  boga  de  inyectar  doaia  mAximaa  de  auero  antidift^rico, 
creyendo  que  a  mayor  cantidad  correaponde  mayor  efecto,  cuando  una  doaiB  media  ea 
mfa  que  aufidente  para  neutralizar  la  toxina  nadente  en  d  organiamo  y  obtener  la 
cuiaci6n  d  laa  lyainaa  no  ban  alterado  el  piotoplaama  o  laa  c^lulaa  de  tejido. 

Seguramente  eata  teorfa  no  merecerfa  aer  expueata,  d  no  fuera  m&e  que  una  coua- 
trucd^n  imaginativa.  Pero  ella,  ademia  de  aer  el  reaultado  de  la  obaervad6n  y  de 
la  experimentad^n,  implica  una  aerie  de  conaecuenciaa  pricticaa:  una  vea  confirmada 
y  aplicada  abrir6  nuevaa  viae  a  la  curad6n  de  laa  enfermedadea,  conatituyendo  lo 
que  hemoa  Uamado  la  ''Terap6utica  eaencid."  De  ella  ya  poaeemoa  algunoa  jalonea, 
como  aon:  la  vacuna  carbuncloaa  argentina,  d  haptin^geno  gone,  d  baptindgeno 
neumo,  d  haptmdgeno  tffico  y  otraa  m^;  bijaa  de  laa  ideaa  vertidaa  en  eataa  pdginaa, 
ejercen  au  acddn  curativa  evidente  de  acuerdo  con  laa  conaecuenciaa  de  la  teorfa. 

Despu63  de  leida  la  comiinicacidn  sobre  la  teorla  bioldgica  ai^entina 
de  la  imnunidad  el  Dr.  Sarmiento  Laspiur  hizo  iina  sfntcsis  en  francos 
de  dicho  trabajo  y  explicd  con  eland  ad  la  produccidn  del  chock 
anafil&ctico.  Al  terminar  su  disertacidn  hizo  constar  que  habia 
escuchado  con  detencidn  los  trabajos  presentados  sobre  anafilaxia  por 
loa  delegados  americanos  y  manifestd  que  ellos  no  eran  otra  cosa  que 
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la  repeticidn  de  experimentos  j  la  de3cripci6n  de  los  sfntomas  de  ana- 
filaxia,  pero  que  en  ninguno  habia  escuchado  una  explicaci6n  original 
del  fen6menO;  mientras  que  la  teorfa  bioldgica  argentina  daba  una 
satigfactoria  explicacidn  del  mecanismo  de  producci6n  del  '* chock" 
anafil&ctico  absolutamente  personal  del  Dr.  M6ndez. 

The  Chairman.  The  paper  which  has  just  been  read  is  an  individual 
way  of  approaching  the  general  problem  of  anaphylaxis.  It  is 
diflBicult  to  discuss  it  owing  to  the  terminology,  which  though  in 
accord  with  terminology  generally  used  differs  somewhat  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  words.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  haptins 
and  lysins  are  considered  to  be  products  of  the  antigen.  The  thing 
that  specially  interested  me  was  the  statement  that  if  a  drop  of  blood 
or  serum  is  taken  from  an  animal  in  shock  due  to  active  anaphylaxis 
and  this  is  reinjected  into  the  circulation  of  another  animal  of  the  same 
species,  the  latter  animal  immediately  goes  into  shock  with  symptoms 
identical  to  the  first  animal. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  original  experiments  of  Dr.  Mendez 
which  led  him  to  that  conclusion.  Similar  experiments  were  reported 
a  few  years  ago  by  Thiele  and  Embleton,  of  London.  Now,  that 
observation,  if  correct  and  if  confirmed,  is  of  fimdamental  importance 
in  anaphylaxis  and  also  in  immunity,  because  if  it  is  correct  it  means 
that  substances  of  the  type  of  anaphylatoxins  are  actually  formed  in 
anaphylactic  shock  and  circulate  in  the  blood  as  such,  and  you  will 
see  at  once  that  that  commits  us  to  the  acceptance  of  the  hiunoral 
theory  and  to  the  acceptance  of  anaphylatoxin.  It  is  really  the 
one  fundamental  experiment  to  demonstrate  that  anaphylatoxins  are 
formed  in  shock  and  that  they  are  really  effective. 

Now,  the  question  is  whether  the  experiments  were  well  made 
and  whether  the  observation  is  acceptable.  You  will  see  that  the 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Mendez  is  that  a  single  drop  of  blood  is  taken. 
In  the  experiments  of  Thiele  and  Embleton  they  practically  exsangui- 
nated animals  in  shock.  These  statements  as  made  here  are  not 
explained  in  detail;  we  do  not  know  whether  the  serum  was  used  or 
whether  the  blood  was  defibrinated,  or  whether  the  blood  was  taken 
into  citrate.  We  do  know  that  Thiele  and  Embleton  took  it  into 
citrate  and  injected  it  very  shortly  afterward.  Doerr  has  analyzed 
this  work  recently  and  declined  to  accept  it,  and  I  think  for  very  good 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  states  a  fact,  which  is  really  fairly 
well  known,  that  blood  taken  from  an  animal  in  the  agonal  stages, 
in  convulsions,  or  blood  taken  from  any  animal  if  fairly  fresh,  is 
highly  toxic  to  others  of  the  species.  Why  that  is  we  do  not  know, 
but  if  one  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  transfusing  animals 
one  comes  to  find  that  the  blood  of  animals  of  the  same  species  may 
be  highly  toxic.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  an  animal  in  shock  or 
convulsions.     Now  Thiele  and  Embleton  made  no  controls  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  the  blood  they  got  from  their  anaphylactic  animals  was 
more  highly  toxic;  in  fact,  their  experiments  were  seriously  lacking 
in  control  experiments.  So,  as  Doerr  says,  we  can  not  accept  their 
conclusions. 

Now,  the  statement  is  made  here  that  a  drop  of  blood  produces 
the  result.  That  is  something  entirely  new,  and  in  my  experience 
of  anaphylaxis  is  not  confirmable,  for  I  have  more  than  once  injected 
considerably  more  than  a  single  drop  and  have  never  obtained  the 
result.  So  there  must  be  other  factors  in  the  experiment  which  I 
should  like  to  hear.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  important  point  to 
analyze  correctly,  becaase,  as  I  said,  it  plays  an  essential  part  in 
the  question. 

Dr.  Clowes.  In  regard  to  what  Dr.  Weil  has  just  said,  in  the  first 
place,  relative  to  the  experiments  of  Thiele  and  Embleton,  citrated 
blood  is  toxic  at  sufficient  concentration  of  citrate.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  ago  it  was  originally  demonstrated,  but  three  years  ago  we 
demonstrated  that  .Ice  m  sodium  citrate  would  kill  a  mouse  weigh- 
ing 25  grams  with  all  the  symptoms  of  anaphylactic  shock  on  intra- 
venous injection.  In  the  second  place  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
proof  of  the  existence  of  anaphylatoxins  is  absolutely  no  proof  that 
anaphylaxis  is  due  to  these  substances.  Anaphylaxis  may  well  be 
due  to  a  sudden  and  immediate  disturbance  of  colloidal  equilibrium, 
and  I  hope  to  demonstrate  that  point  in  the  course  of  my  work.  This 
would  correspond  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Weil.  The  subsequent  pro- 
duction of  disintegration  products  which  in  themselves  appear  toxic 
does  not  prove  at  all  that  the  original  cause  of  the  anaphylaxis  is 
these  disintegration  products. 

The  Cblaieman. — ^If  there  is  no  further  discussion  I  will  call  on 
Dr.  Bronfenbrenner. 


sPECinc  parenteral  digestion  and  rrs  relation  to  the 

PHENOMENA  OF  IMMUNITY  AND  ANAPHYLAXIS. 

By  J.  BRONFENBRENNER, 

DeparlrMrU  of  Hygiene,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass,,  formerly  of  the  Researdi 

Laboratories  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital^  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

While  it  18  geneiaUy  observed  that  repeated  injectionB  of  toxins  or  toxic  bacterial 
proteins  render  the  oiganism  resistant  against  even  a  midtlple  lethal  dose  of  said 
toxic  substances,  certain  experiments  have  shown  that  under  certain  conditions  the 
leinjection  of  even  absolutely  inofiFensive  substances  may  produce  very  severe 
phenomena  of  intoxication  and  even  death  of  experimental  animab.  It  is  this  exag- 
geration of  toxicity  which  is  the  most  etriking  phenomenon  in  anaphylaxis. 

''Anaphylaxis  is  a  reverse  of  vaccination;  anaphylactic  animals  react  to  the  second 
injection  much  more  strongly  than  to  the  first,  which  is  the  more  surprising  because, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  substances  used  are  not  toxic,  even  in  very  large  doses," 
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wrote  BeBTOcBcft  in  1906.  Where  doee  this  increased  toxicity  come  from?  Since  the 
Bubstancee  injected  may  by  themeelvee  be  inoffenave  to  normal  animals,  even  in 
▼ery  laige  doeee,  it  is  evident  that  conditions  in  the  body  of  anaphylactic  animals 
mnst  be  responsible  for  the  change  in  tolerance  to  protein. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  in  certain  cases  the  preliminary  injection  of  protein  raises  the 
nsistence  of  the  animal  to  &e  subsequent  introduction  of  the  same  protein,  whereas 
In  other  cases  it  destroys  even  the  natural  tolerance  of  the  animal,  making  it  incom- 
parably more  vulnerable  tiian  beforo? 

It  was  this  loss  by  the  animal  of  its  nonnal  degree  of  immunity  or  resistance  to  the 
paronteral  introduction  of  foreign  proteins  which  suggested  to  Richet  the  name  of 
''Anaphylactic"  for  this  state  of  hypereensitiveness  of  the  experimental  animal, 
following  a  preliminary  Inoculation  with  the  foreign  substance.  The  very  name 
given  to  this  phen<»nenon  by  Bichet,  who  was  one  of  the  first  investigators  in  this 
field,  shows  that  the  nature  of  the  anaphylactic  state  was  assumed  to  be  quite  the  oppo- 
site of  Ibat  of  immunity  or  heightened  resistance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  condi- 
tions seem  to  be  brought  about  in  the  experimental  animal  by  a  very  similar  procedure. 

It  is  because  the  parenteral  introduction  of  foreign  protein  may  lead  in  one  case  to 
immunity,  and  in  the  other  to  hypersensitiveness,  that  some  authors  suggested,  as 
a  working  hypothesis,  that  the  introduction  of  foreign  protein  (antigen)  may  lead 
to  the  foimation  of  two  independent  sets  of  antibodies,  one  responsible  for  the  height- 
ened resistance  and  the  other  for  the  heightened  vulnerability.  These  earlier  theories, 
however,  did  not  find  confirmation  in  subsequent  investigatioDB. 

At  present  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  workers  in  this  field  of  scientific  endeavor 
aeems  to  point  to  the  assumption  that,  in  the  measure  in  which  the  development  of 
new  propertieB  in  the  blood  of  experimental  animals  is  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  eitlier  heis^tened  or  diminished  specific  resistance,  the  same  set  of  sub- 
stances is  supposed  to  confer  these  outwardly  contradictory  changes  in  tolerance  of 
animals,  to  reinjection  of  foreign  proteins. 

There  remains,  however,  an  open  question  as  to  the  nature  of  these  new  properties 
of  the  blood  serum,  as  well  as  to  the  mode  of  their  action.  Still  less  definite  is  infor- 
mation as  to  the  reason  why  these  changes,  brought  about  in  experimental  animals 
by  the  parentsfal  introduction  of  foreign  protein,  should  produce  a  seemingly  opposite 
efbct  on  the  natmal  tolerance  of  animals  to  these  substances. 

The  diangss  in  tderance  to  a  given  protein,  following  a  single  or  a  multiple 
syBlematic  introduction  of  the  same  protein  into  expwimental  animals,  have  been 
studied  and  variously  interpreted  by  different  in  vestigators.  But  for  very  slight  minor 
differences  all  the  theories  suggested  can  be  brought  back  to  two  fundamental  theo- 
retical conceptions.  One,  assuming  after  EhrHch,  that  the  foreign  protein,  introduced 
parenterally  into  the  experimental  animal,  is  anchored  by  such  cells  of  the  body  as 
happen  to  possess  chemically  active  radicals  (receptors),  with  specific  chemical 
affinity  for  corresponding  chemically  active  radicals  of  the  protein  introduced  (anti- 
gen). The  union  of  the  respective  radicals  in  virtue  of  their  specific  chemical  affinity 
is  followed  by  the  neutralization  of  the  chemical  avidity  of  the  cell  concerned,  and  by 
the  subsequent  restoration  and  overproduction  by  the  cell  of  the  radicals  saturated 
by  antigen.  This  phenomenon  (studied  and  described  by  Weigert)  leads  finally  to 
the  condition  in  which  the  cell  finds  itself  overburdened  with  the  radicals  in  question, 
and  at  a  certain  time  during  the  process  such  a  cell  casts  off  into  the  circulation  the 
excess  of  these  chemically  active  radicals.  Such  substances,  appearing  in  the  circu- 
lation, as  a  response  of  the  cells  to  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  are  known  under 
the  name  of  antibody.  The  antibodies,  according  to  this  view,  retain,  while  free 
in  the  circulation,  their  power  to  combine  with  and  anchor  the  homologous  protein 
when' such  is  reintroduced  later.  Whereas  the  anchoring  oi  antigen  by  the  specific 
receptors  of  the  c  Jl  is  followed  by  incorporation  of  such  antigen  into  the  body  of  the 
cell  by  virtue  of  the  general  digestive  mechanisms  of  the  cell,  the  detached  receptors, 
circulating  in  tbe  blood  stream,  combine  with  such  specific  antigen  without  digesting 
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it,  but  merely  changing  such  antigen  in  a  manner  in  which  it  becemes  more  eafflly 
attackable  by  leucocytes,  as  well  as  by  the  complement,  which  is  supposed  to  be  tin 
active  principle  directly  respansible  for  ^'cytolytic"  as  well  as  ''albuminolytic'' 
properties  of  the  blood  serum. 

According  to  the  other  fundamental  theory,  represented  best  by  the  work  of  Vaughan 
and  his  collaborators,  the  parenteral  introduction  of  foreign  protein  stimulates  the 
production  of  specific  ferments  within  the  body  of  experimental  animals.  Such 
ferments,  drculatiog  in  the  blood  stream,  attack  and  digest  directly  the  homologous 
protein  when  it  is  reintroduced  later. 

Although  the  above  conceptions  differ  very  substantially  from  each  other  on  the 
question  of  the  intimate  nature  of  mechanisms  governing  the  physiological  processes, 
followiog  the  introduction  of  foreign  protein  into  the  animal  body,  both  theories,  in 
fact,  indicate  that  such  foreign  protein  undeigoes  parenteral  assimilation,  or  digestion 
in  the  broader  sense  of  the  tenn,  and  thus  eventually  is  eliminated  from  the  circula- 
tion. It  is  this  element  of  ridding  the  body  of  the  foreign  material  which  is  responsible 
for  the  view  of  the  whole  process  as  a  protective  mechanism,  especially  because  prac- 
tically all  the  protein  substances,  when  introduced  parenterally,  are  apt  to  exhibit 
different  degrees  of  toxicity,  if  the  amount  injected  is  sufficiently  great. 

Whichever  of  the  two  views  upon  the  mechanisms  of  parenteral  digestion  is  conect, 
the  careful  observers,  beginning  with  Jenner  in  1798  and  Magendi  in  1839,  have 
noticed  repeatedly  that,  parallel  with  the  apparent  development  of  specific  protective 
mechanisms,  the  parenteral  introduction  of  protein  foreign  to  the  body  may  give  rise 
also  to  other  mechanisms  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  animal. 

According  to  the  views  of  the  school  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Ehrlich,  the  reason 
for  such  paradoxic  action  of  parenteral  introduction  of  protein  is  the  fact  that  during  the 
extracellular  spedfic  lysis  of  formed  as  well  as  unformed  protein  antigen  in  reinjected 
animals,  this  antigen  is  broken  down  through  the  action  of  complement,  and  the 
poisons  preexisting  in  the  unaltered  antigen  are  thus  liberated. 

Such  a  view  was  considered  especially  plausible  since  Vaughan  had  shown  that  any 
protein  can  be  broken  up  by  chemical  means,  so  as  to  yield  a  very  powerful  pois<Hi. 

Friedbeiger,  who  deserves  especial  credit  for  most  of  the  w<vk  in  this  direction,  has 
shown  that  such  poisons  could  be  produced  in  the  test  tube  by  imitating  the  specific 
lysis,  supposedly  taking  place  in  the  body.  In  his  earlier  experiments  Friedbeiger 
obtained  from  normal  guinea-pig  serum,  which  had  been  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time  with  the  washed  specdfic  precipitate  (formed  by  rabbit  serum  immunized  against 
sheep  serum  with  the  serum  of  the  latter),  very  strong  poisons,  which  killed  the 
guinea  pigs  instantly  with  symptoms  6f  acute  shock.  He  named  the  poisonous  sub- 
stance anaphylatoxin,  and  assumed  that  it  arose  from  the  digestion  of  the  specific  pre- 
dpitate  by  the  ferments  of  normal  guinearpig  senun  (complement). 

According  to  the  views  of  Vaughan  and  his  followers,  toxic  phenomena  in  anaphy- 
laxia  are  due  to  the  split  products  of  direct  digestion  of  antigen,  by  the  specific  fer- 
ments present  in  the  blood  and  tissues  cf  sensitized  animals. 

More  recently  there  has  appeared  a  great  number  of  publications  concerning  the 
question  of  the  mechanism  of  the  specific  parenteral  digestion.  Abdeihalden  and  his 
coUaborators  ^ho  are  primarily  responsible  for  this  work,  have  taken  up  the  theory  of 
specific  fermento,  and  by  using  specially  devised  methods  ha\e  seemingly  demon- 
strated in  vitr  y  the  presence  of  such  ferments  in  the  blood  of  prepared  animals.  These 
findings,  if  correct,  seem  to  offer  a  valuable  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  of  the  earlier 
supporters  of  the  theory  of  specific  ferments. 

Approaching  the  question  of  the  mechanism  of  anaphylaxis  at  this  stage  of  its  devel- 
opment, the  investigator  is  confronted  with  a  fundamental  question:  Assuming  that 
the  anaphylactic  shock  is  due  to  the  liberation  of  jwison  in  the  body  of  sensitised 
animals  through  the  specific  cleavage  following  the  rdnjection  of  antigen,  what  is  the 
_        mechanism  of  this  cleavage?    In  order  to  answer  this  question  one  must  first  determine 
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tlie  nature  of  changee  taking  place  in  the  notmal  phymological  proceana  of  the  animal, 
follopwing  the  fiist  experimental  parenteral  introduction  of  the  foreign  protein. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  hypotheaie  of  Ehrlich  Buggests  that  such  parenteral  introduc- 
tion  of  foreign  protein  is  followed  by  the  production  of  specifir  antibodiee.  On  the 
other  hand,  Vaughan  and  his  followers,  without  definitely  denying  the  production  of 
antibodies,  assume  that  parenteral  introduction  of  foreign  protein  ia  followed  by  the 
output  of  specific  ferments.  In  fact  Abderhalden  states  definitely  that  the  parenteral 
introduction  of  foreign  protein  is  followed  by  the  production  of  specific  ferments 
parallel  with  the  production  of  specific  antibodies,  but  independent  of  the  latter. 

If  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  observed  by  Abderhalden  is  correct,  the 
production  of  specific  ferments  seems  to  be  an  even  more  genetal  mechanism  than 
that  of  production  of  antibodies.  For  antibodies  have  been  thus  far  demonstrated 
only,  in  cases  of  parenteral  introduction  of  substances  of  animal  or  plant  protein 
odgin,  provided  that  this  protein  is  foreign  to  the  species.  Specific  ferments,  how* 
ever,  are  claimed  to  have  been  demonstrated  not  only  upon  the  parenteral  introduc- 
tion of  such  substances  but  also  upon  that  of  proteins  of  homologous,  and  even  auto- 
genous nature,  provided  these  substances  were  foreign  to  the  blood  (^'blutfremd"). 
Moreover,  the  parenteral  introduction  of  substances  like  gelatin,  pepton,  cane  sugar, 
or  casein,  is  claimed  by  the  Abdo'halden  school  to  produce  specific  ferments,  capable 
of  attacking  said  substances,  both  in  vitro  and  in  vivo.  Thus  the  group  of  substances 
which  can  play  the  part  of  antigen  in  the  production  of  antibody  is  included  in  that 
of  the  substances  capable  of  causing  the  production  of  specific  ferments,  but  is  only 
part  of  it. 

Such  a  conception  of  parenteral  digestion,  on  first  examination,  seems  very  useful 
as  a  working  hypothesiB,  for,  if  it  is  possible  to  prove  the  presence  of  such  specific  fer- 
ments, all  findings  from  the  realm  of  immunity  can  be  brought  into  the  sphere  of 
biochemistry.  The  just  criticism  which  the  chemists  had  for  a  long  time  against  the 
conception  of  immunologists  who  dealt  with  ' 'antibodies"  and  ''alexins "— terms 
which  seem  to  name  but  not  designate  the  still  unknown  substances— would  be  im- 
mediately answered. 

It  is  thus  that  a  number  of  men,  familiar  with  phenomena  of  immunity,  and  anxious 
to  find  the  general  physiological  principles  underlying  this  very  important  mechanism, 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  methods  of  investiga- 
tion enunciated  by  Abderhalden. 

In  repeating  the  work  of  Abderhalden  and  his  collaborators  in  this  laboratory, 
however,  we  came  to  doubt  their  conclusions.  Our  experiments  have  shown  that, 
although  under  certain  conditions  of  exi>eriment  the  antigen  may  be  actually  di- 
gested by  the  ferments  of  the  blood  of  prepared  animals,  the  ferments  responsible  for 
such  digestion  are  not  specific.  In  fact,  as  others  have  shown  before  us,  the  digestive 
ferments  are  present  in  every  fresh  serum,  and,  if  set  free,  can  digest  any  suitably  pre- 
pared substratum  in  vitro  without  any  specific  predilection. 

According  to  the  findings  of  a  number  of  investigators,  the  activity  of  ferments 
normally  present  in  the  serum  is  usually  inhibited  by  a  simultaneous  presence  of 
antiferments  in  the  senun.  The  removal  of  the  latter  liberates  the  active  ferments 
and  allows  digestion  to  take  place.  Indeed,  Bordet,  Nathan,  Plaut,  Flatow,  and 
others  have  demonstrated  quite  definitely  that  mere  mechanical  adsorption  by  any 
of  the  substances  like  agar,  kaolin,  starch,  and  the  like,  may  free  serum  of  its  anti- 
ferments  and  thus  liberate  the  normal  ferments. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Schwartz  and,  more  recently,  Jobling  and  Peterson  have 
shctwn,  serum  lipins  may  also  inhibit  the  activity  of  normal  ferments  of  the  serum, 
and  their  removal,  or,  as  we  foimd  it,  even  change  in  their  physical  state  may  result 
in  activation  of  the  normal  nonspecific  ferments  of  the  serum .  It  is  thus  that  a  number 
of  authors  tried  to  explain  the  digestion,  accredited  by  Abderhalden  to  the  activity 
of  newly  produced  specific  ferments,  by  assuming  that  it  was  due  to  the  mechanical 
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adsorption  ol  antif ermeats  by  the  substratum  and  subseqasnt  lib«nition  of  nomal 
nonapectfic  fennents.  Our  own  experiments,  however,  convinced  us  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  We  found  that  althou^  the  ferments  concerned  in  the  digestion  are 
not  specific  (inasmuch  as  they  can  be  made  to  digest  any  substratum) ,  the  phenomenon 
as  a  whole  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  degree  of  specificity  and,  therefore,  could  not  be 
reduced  to  mechanical  absc^tion  of  antiferments. 

Our  systematic  study  of  this  question  brought  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  element 
of  specificity  lies,  not  in  the  ferment  itself,  but  in  the  mechanism  of  its  activation; 
namely,  we  foimd  that  the  apparent  specificity  of  f ennent  action  in  vivo,  assumed  by 
Vaughan  and  demonstmted  in  vitro  by  the  methods  of  Abderhalden,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  combination  of  specific  serum  with  its  corresponding  antigen,  in  vivo 
as  well  as  in  vitro,  is  followed  by  a  radical  change  in  the  degree  of  diversion  of  serum 
colloids.  This  physioo-chemical  change  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  activation  of  a 
normal,  nonspecific  ferment  of  the  serum. 

If  such  a  c(Hiception  is  correct,  then  the  phenomenon  of  specific  parenteral  digestifm 
may  be  explained  on  a  basis  very  similar  to  that  offered  by  the  chemical  theory  of 
Vaughan;  but,  instead  of  specific  ferments,  the  digestion  will  be  ascribed  to  nonnai 
nonspecific  fennents,  present  in  any  fresh  serum  (complement)  and  set  free  by  a 
specific  mechanism  of  combination  between  the  antigen  and  antibody  (very  similar 
to  that  recorded  by  the  meioetagmin  reaction  of  Ascoli.) 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  toxic  phenomena  in  anaphylaxis  are  ascribed  by  the 
chemical  theory  to  the  action  of  the  split  products  of  antigen,  attacked  by  the  active 
principle  of  the  serum  of  the  sensitized  animal. 

This  hypothesis  is  based  on  observations  that  cleavage  of  the  antigen  in  vitro  by 
chemical  means  yields  poisonous  split  products;  that  combiaation  of  specific  serum 
with  its  corresponding  antigen  yi^ds  toxic  substances,  identical  in  their  physiological 
action  with  those  produced  fnnn  the  antigen  chemically;  and,  lastly,  that  the  actual 
deavage  of  antigen  by  the  ferments  of  specific  serum  can  be  demonstrated  in  vitio. 

There  exists,  however,  another  view  of  the  origin  of  so-caUed  anaphylatoxin.  This 
view  represented  by  the  work  of  Nolf ,  Doerr,  Ritz  and  Sachs,  Bordet,  and  others  is 
known  as  "physical  theory."  In  the  main  this  theory  suggests  that  the  source  of 
anaphylatoxin  is  not  the  antigen,  but  the  protein  of  the  serum  itself. 

As  mentioned  above,  in  his  original  experiments,  Friedbeiger  has  succeeded  in 
producing  the  toxic  substances  in  vitro  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  responsible  for  the  anaphylactic  shock  in  vivo.  Namely,  he  allowed 
antigen  to  combine  with  its  specific  antibody  and  added  the  complement  to  this  mix- 
ture. The  poisons  obtained  in  this  manner  in  vitro,  when  injected  into  normal 
animals,  were  able  to  produce  typical  anaphylactic  symptoms. 

In  his  later  experiments,  however,  Friedbeiger  succeeded  in  obtaining  similar 
poisons  from  bacteria  and  other  proteins  by  their  incubation  with  normal  guinea-pig 
complement,  without  the  concurrence  of  specific  antibody.  He  still  believed,  how- 
ever, that  in  these  experiments  also  the  poison  was  derived  from  the  protein  of  the 
substratum.  Even  when  Bordet,  Nathan,  Mutermilch,  and  others  have  been  able 
to  obtain  similar  poisons  by  the  incubation  of  normal  guinea-pig  serum  with  agar, 
starch,  or  kaoHn,  and  have  decided,  therefore,  that  the  poison  must  originate  from 
the  serum,  Friedbeig^  still  objected  to  these  conclusions  on  the  basis  that  these 
substances  may  contain  a  small  amount  of  protein  impurities,  which  reaUy  furnish 
the  substratum  for  the  formation  of  anaphylatoxin. 

In  studying  this  controversy  one  finds  two  really  independent  questions  involved 
in  it.  The  first  question  seems  to  be, ' '  What  are  we  to  take  to  be  the  anaph\  latoxin?  " 
It  is  only  after  agreeing  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this  term  that  one  can  attack  the 
main  question,  ''Which  is  the  source  of  poisonous  substances  in  the  anaphylatoxin 
formation;  is  it  antigen  or  the  serum?" 
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Originally  the  term  an&phylatoxin  was  applied  by  Friedberger  to  designate  the 
poison  which  was  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  one  produced  in  vivo  during  the 
anaphylactic  shock.  This  poison  had  two  essential  characteristics,  making  it  possible 
to  assume  its  identity  with  the  substance  causing  anaphylaxis:  First,  the  method  of 
its  production  from  combination  of  antigen  with  antibody  and  complement,  and, 
second,  its  physiological  action  upon  normal  animals,  which  is  identical  with  ana- 
phylactic shock. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  origin  of  anaphylatoxin  different  authors  apparently 
used  as  criterion  in  their  terminology  only  the  second  characteristic  of  the  original 
anaphylatoxin — ^namely,  its  physiological  effect  upon  normal  animals.  Thus  many 
authors  have  called  anaphylatoxin  the  chemical  poisons  obtained  by  Vaughan  from 
bacteria.  Nathan,  Bordet,  and  Mutermilch  <»lled  anaphylatoxins,  substances 
obtained  by  them  from  the  serum  by  adsorption  with  inert  substances,  etc.  Attempts 
of  these  authors  to  explain  the  nature  of  anaphylatoxin  seem  to  be  generally  inadequate 
because,  even  though,  as  my  experiments  have  also  confirmed,  by  digestion  of  serum 
with  kaolin,  for  instance,  one  can  produce  from  serum  a  substance  which  is  similar  in 
its  physiological  action,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  original  anaphylatoxin  of  Fijedberger, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  chemical  poison  of  Vaughan,  its  identity  with  one  or 
the  other  is  not  proved  by  this  similarity  alone.  The  identity  between  all  these 
substances  has  to  be  proven  before  the  experiments  above  could  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  discussing  the  probable  nature  of  anaphylatoxin. 

This  we  attempted  to  do  in  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  we  studied  the  actual 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  poison  in  each  instance.  These  experiments  have 
shown  that  in  the  poisons  arising  during  the  incubation  of  the  serum  with  kaolin  or 
starch,  as  well  as  those  arising  when  specific  senmi  is  digested  with  its  antigen,  the 
serum  is  the  source  of  poisonous  x>roducts.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  the  products 
of  such  autodigestion  of  serum  are  toxic  only  to  homologous  animals.  This  would 
indicate  that  during  the  anaphylaxis  in  vivo  the  toxic  split  products  originate  only 
from  the  digestion  of  serum  or  tissues  of  the  animal  and  not  from  heterologous  protein 
of  the  antigen  (though  the  latter  may  also  be  attacked  by  the  ferment  at  the  same 
time). 

Since  it  is  established  that  in  the  experiments  of  Bordet,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Fried- 
berger, the  formation  of  toxic  split  products  is  identical — ^namely,  that  it  is  due  to  the 
digestion  by  the  normal  serum  ferments  of  autogenous  protein— the  similarity  of  the 
biologic  properties  of  the  respective  end  products  of  such  digestion  may  speak  for 
their  identity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  in  Vaughan's  experiments  the 
poison  arises  from  heterologous  protein  shows  that  this  poison  is  not  identical  with 
anaphylatoxin,  in  spite  of  the  similarity  of  its  biologic  action  upon  animals.  Tliese 
findings,  taken  in  connection  with  the  results  obtained  by  us  in  the  study  of  the 
mechanism  of  specific  parenteral  digestion,  referred  to  above,  suggest  that  the  nature 
of  anaphylatoxin  is  as  follows:  Fresh  serum  contains  normal  proteolytic  ferments 
whose  digestive  action  in  vivo  as  well  as  in  vitro  is  inhibited  by  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  some  antitryptic  elements.  This  antitrypsin  can  be  removed  from  the 
serum  in  vitro  by  two  independent  processes — one,  nonspecific,  a  simple  mechanical 
adsorption  by  means  of  excess  of  some  organic  as  well  as  some  inoiganic  substances; 
the  other  specific,  an  inactivation  of  the  antitryptic  properties  of  the  serum,  taking 
place  as  a  result  of  the  physico-chemical  changes  in  the  serum,  induced  by  the  specific 
interaction  between  the  antigen  and  the  antibody  of  the  immune  serum.  The 
removal  of  the  inhibiting  antitryptic  action  of  the  serum  by  either  method  is  followed 
by  the  restitution  of  the  activity  of  the  normal  proteolytic  enzyme,  which  may  attack 
both  the  protein  of  the  antigen  as  well  as  the  protein  of  the  senmi  itself.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  this  autodigestion  the  split  products  of  the  serum  protein  exhibit  toxic  proper- 
ties.   Biological  properties  of  these  toxic  substances  indicate  their  resemblance  to  the 
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anaphylatoxin  and  suggest  that  the  anaphylatoxm  of  Friedberger,  whether  occnning 
in  vivo  or  produced  in  vitro,  is  a  result  of  the  autodigestion  of  serum  and  not  d  the 
protein  outside  of  the  serum. 

Our  findings  as  cited  above  showed  that  there  is  no  experimental  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  specific  ferments,  and  that  the  phenomena  of  parenteral  digestion  ascribed 
by  Vaughan  to  the  activity  of  specific  ferments  can  be  plausibly  explained  and 
experimentally  demonstrated  without  assuming  the  existence  in  the  body  of  a  special 
specific  mechanism  outside  of  antibody  fonnation. 

Having  thus  answered  the  first  question  which  we  set  out  to  study  we  will  try  to 
answer  the  second  one — namely,  that,  assimiing  the  above  mechanism  of  parenteral 
digestion  to  be  correct  why,  then,  in  some  cases,  the  introduction  of  protein  into 
normal  animals  results  in  the  establishment  of  heightened  resistance,  whereas  in 
other  cases  it  leads  to  heightened  vulnerability? 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  activation  of  normal  ferments  present  in  specific  sera, 
through  the  changes  in  colloidal  dispersion  following  the  imion  in  vivo  between  the 
antigen  and  antibody,  may  lead  to  digestion  of  antigen  as  well  sa  to  that  of  the  serum 
itself.  When  the  antigen  mainly  is  digested  the  phenomenon  is  interpreted  by  the 
observer  as  that  of  protection.  When  the  serum  or  other  autogenous  elements  are 
digested,  the  split  products  being  toxic  to  the  animal,  the  intoxication  occurs  and  the 
observer  interprets  symptoms  as  a  sign  of  heightened  vulnerability. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  actual  mechanism  of  parenteral  digestion  in  the 
body  of  the  animal  previously  injected  with  the  homologous  protein,  and  thus  possess- 
ing the  circulating  specific  antibody  is  the  same  in  both  cases — ^namely,  the  antigen 
upon  its  reintroduction  is  anchored  by  antibody  and  this  union  leads  to  the  liberation 
of  normal  proteolytic  ferments  of  the  serum.  It  is  only  at  this  point  that  the  difference 
may  come  in,  depending  upon  which  substratum  is  mainly  attacked  by  this  fennent. 

There  must  be  at  this  point,  therefore,  the  main  problem  of  the  situation,  What 
determines  the  direction  of  the  activity  of  the  fennents?  Is  this  activity  selective 
and  directed  exclusively  toward  sensitized  antigen  in  one  case  and  the  serum  protean 
in  the  other,  or  is  the  difference  in  two  cases  only  quantitative  and  not  qualitative? 
Our  experiments  point  to  the  second  as  a  correct  answer. 

It  is  true  some  of  our  findings  seem  to  show  that  sensitized  antigen  is  more  readily 
digested  by  the  ferment  in  ''momentu  mascendi''  and  thus  there  n^ght  be  a  degree  of 
selective  action  on  the  part  of  a  fennent.  But  experiments  in  this  direction  aze  very 
difficult  and  the  amount  of  work  actually  done  is  not  yet  sufiicient  for  us  to  definitely 
claim  such  to  be  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  majority  of  experiments, 
there  seems  to  be  no  selective  action  on  the  part  of  the  ferment.  Both  the  serum 
itself  and  the  antigen  seem  to  be  equally  subject  to  the  attack.  What,  then,  deter^ 
mines  the  degree  of  toxicity  developed  during  this  process  of  parenteral  digestion? 
First  of  all,  of  course,  the  amoimt  of  the  autogenous  toxic  split  products  liberated 
during  digestion.  And  this  seems  to  be  in  direct  relation  with  the  amount  of  antigen 
introduced. 

It  is  well  established  experimentally  that,  no  matter  how  small  it  may  be  in  certain 
cases,  the  dose  of  antigen  introduced  into  a  sensitized  animal  must  be  sufi&cient  to 
produce  the  anaphylactic  shock.  If  the  amoimt  of  antigen  is  too  small  the  shock  does 
not  take  place,  although  the  experimental  animal  may  show  other,  milder  symptoms, 
due  to  partial  intoxication. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  amount  of  antigen  reintroduced  into  a  sensitized  animal 
is  a  very  Important  factor  in  determining  the  degree  of  intoxication. 

On  the  other  hand  experiments  have  definitely  shown  that  exposure  of  sensitized 
animals  to  cold  or  starvation  may  reduce  the  toxic  effect  of  the  injection  of  a  lethal 
dose  of  antigen.  These  experiments  suggest  that  not  only  the  actual  amount  of  antigen 
introduced  but  also  the  rapidity  with  which  it  unites  witli  the  antibody,  may  influence 
the  rapidity  of  liberation  of  ferments  and  resulting  intoxication.    This  relation  may 
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be  still  better  demonBtrated  by  the  known  fact  that  if,  instead  of  injecting  at  once  a 
lethal  doee  of  antigen  into  a  highly  Benidtized  animal,  one  would  inject  the  same  and 
even  a  laiger  amount  very  dowly,  the  acute  anaphylactic  shock  might  be  averted. 
ThuB  the  degree  of  toxicity  developed  during  parenteral  digestion  in  sensitized  ftnimn.^^ 
is  apparently  determined  by  the  amoimt  of  digestion  taking  place  in  a  unit  of  time, 
and  this  in  turn  depends  on  the  amount  of  antigen  injected  in  a  unit  of  time. 

Such  a  view  of  the  phenomenon  would  explain,  it  seems,  how  it  is  that  parenteral 
digestion,  following  reintroduction  of  antigen,  may  at  times  seemingly  protect  the 
animal,  whereas  at  other  times  it  injures  its  well-being.  If  the  amount  of  antigen 
reintroduced  into  a  sensitized  animal  is  small  or  introduced  very  slowly,  the  amount 
of  ferment  liberated  in  unit  of  time  is  very  slight,  and  the  amount  of  autogenous  split 
products  may  be  so  small  that  the  animal  may  show  no  apparent  symptoms  of  intoxi- 
cation. If,  however,  the  amount  of  antigen  is  sufficient,  and  if  it  is  introduced  rap)41y> 
the  rate  of  activation  of  the  ferment  is  great  and  the  animal  succumbs  of  intoxication 
with  autogenous  split  products. 

In  case  of  natural  reinfection  with  pathogenic  microoiganisms  the  amount  of  antigen 
which  penetrates  into  the  body  of  sensitized  animals  is  usually  small  enough,  and 
even  if  it  multiplies  in  the  body  at  the  beginning,  the  process  is  so  slow  and  the  extent 
of  autodigestion  in  a  unit  of  time  is  so  slight  that  the  reaction  occurs  without  the 
visible  injury  to  the  host,  and  this  is  why  the  observers  caUed  the  process ' '  protective ' ' 
and  the  animal  ''immune."  If,  however,  the  same  animal  be  artificially  given  a 
laige  dose  of  the  same  antigen,  a  large  amount  of  ferment  is  liberated  rapidly,  causing 
anaphylaxis,  and  we  call  the  same  animal  ''hypersensitive." 

However,  the  amount  of  the  antigen  and  the  rate  of  its  introduction  into  sensitized 
animals  is  apparently  not  the  only  mechanism  controlling  the  rate  of  parenteral 
digestion  as  judged  by  the  appearance  of  toxic  split  products.  It  is  observed,  for 
Instance,  that  animals  receiving  systematic  injections  of  toxic  foreign  protein  at 
short  intervals  can  develop  their  resistance  to  the  given  toxic  substance  to  such  a 
degree  that  multiple  toxic  dose  of  toxic  antigen  may  be  injected,  no  matter  how 
rapidly,  without  producing  even  the  slightest  symptoms.  It  is  noticed,  however, 
that  a  similar  animal  inoculated  with  a  similar  dose  of  antigen,  the  only  difference 
being  that  between  the  time  of  the  last  serial  injection  and  the  test  injection  sufficient 
time  win  elapse,  will  succumb  with  anaphylactic  shock. 

In  both  cases  the  amount  of  antigen  and  the  rapidity  of  injection  being  the  same, 
it  is  evident  that  the  difference  in  time  elapsed  between  the  last  serial  injection  and 
the  test  injection  determines  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  respective  test  injections. 

Just  what  happens  in  the  sensitized  animal  during  this  period  of  time,  called  "incu- 
bation period,"  is  differently  explained  by  different  authors.  Our  own  experiments 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  response  of  the  sensitized 
animals  to  reinjection  in  the  two  cases  cited  above  is  as  follows: 

The  union  between  the  antigen  and  antibody,  as  we  have  suggested  above,  reduces 
the  inhibiting  power  of  the  serum-antitrypsin  and  thus  liberates  its  normal  ferments. 
Such  can  be  the  case  only  so  long  as  the  remaining  amount  of  antiferment  is  not  too 
great  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  ferment  as  it  is  liberated.  If  the  amount  of 
antiferment  is  too  great,  it  may  delay  or  altogether  prevent  the  digestive  action  of  the 
ferments.  When  antigen  is  introduced  parenterally  into  a  normal  animal  once  or  in 
serial  injections,  such  antigen  is  digested.  It  is  known  that  the  products  of  such  diges- 
tion are  strongly  antitryptic.  It  is  thus  that  as  the  digestion  progresses  there  is  going 
on  all  the  time  the  formation  of  new  antitryptic  split  products,  which  are  eventually 
either  assimilated  by  the  cells  in  the  constructive  process  of  the  body  or  are  elimi- 
nated. Such  removal  of  excess  of  antitryptic  elements  is,  however,  not  rapid,  and 
as  long  as  the  antitryptic  split  products  of  the  antigen  from  the  previous  injection  remain 
in  circulation  the  rapid  action  of  newly  formed  ferments  is  prevented  and  anaphy- 
laxis does  not  occur.    If,  however,  enough  time  is  allowed  to  pass,  usually  about  12 
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to  15  da3rB,  before  the  test  injeclion  ib  given  the  excess  of  antitiTptic  products  ci 
previous  parenteral  digestion  are  removed  and  a  rapid  action  tA  fennents  is  thus 
made  possible.    Such  rapid  digestion  may  cause  the  shock. 

That  this  view  is  correct  also  follows  from  the  analysifl  of  the  phenomenon  of  00* 
called  vaccination  against- anaphylaxis. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  study  I3ie  phenomenon  of  anaphylaxis  in  Besredka's 
lab<Nratory,  when  he  found  that,  if  the  treated  animal  riiould  be  given  a  second  in- 
jection of  antigen  before  the  expiration  of  full  incubation  time  after  the  first  injectioD, 
such  an  animal  does  not  respond  with  anaphylactic  shock  to  the  test  injection  at  the 
time  expected  (13  to  15  days  after  the  first  injection),  but  later.  Moreov«,  the  larger 
the  dose  of  antigen  injected,  the  longer  is  the  state  of  hypersensitiveneflB  delayed 
and  the  period  of  resistance  prolonged.  This  phenomena  suggested  to  Besredka  the 
possibility  of  using  it  in  ord^  to  avoid  the  undesirable  reaction  in  anaphylactic 
animals.  Namely,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  anaphylactic  shock  in  animals 
having  passed  the  incubation  period  after  their  first  or  after  their  last  serial  injeo 
tion  by  merely  injecting  a  sublethal  dose  of  the  antigen  some  short  time  i>revious 
to  the  following  test  injection  of  several  lethal  doses  of  antigen.  This  experiment 
was  laid  in  the  basis  of  the  method  which  is  used  every  day  now  for  the  prevention 
of  serum  sickness  in  children  receiving  more  than  one  injection  of  diphtheria  antitoxin. 

The  mechanism  of  such  "vaccination  against  anaphylaxis"  was  found  by  us  to 
be  that  of  retardation  of  foment  action  by  the  circulating  split  products  remaining 
from  the  digestion,  following  the  vaccinating  injection  ci  antigen,  and  not  to  ex- 
haustion of  antibody,  as  assumed  by  others.  Such  a  state  of  seeming  resistance  to 
anaphylaxis,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ''the  state  of  antianaphylaxis,"  was  produced  by  many 
other  procedures  than  vaccinating  injection  of  antigen.  Thus  it  was  found  that 
administration  of  anesthetics,  sedatives,  and  many  other  toxic  substances  may  pre- 
vent the  subsequent  development  of  anaphylaxis.  The  mechanism  of  such  actioii 
of  the  substances  just  referred  to  was  never  adequately  explained. 

Having  convinced  ourselves  that  in  the  case  of  "vaccinati<m"  against  anaphylazift 
the  mechanism  involved  was  that  of  increase  of  antitrypsin,  we  tried  to  see  if 
the  same  could  also  be  true  in  the  other  cases.  Actual  measurements  have  shown 
this  to  be  the  case.  We  found  that,  without  exception,  the  administration  of  sab- 
stances  known  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  anaphylactic  shock  is  followed  by 
a  more  or  less  marked  increase  in  antitryptic  properties  of  the  blood.  Thus  we  sug- 
gest that  administration  of  poisons  causing  destructive  changes  in  the  cells  of  the 
body,  in  quantities  not  sufficient  to  kill  the  animal  outright,  is  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  tissues  immediately  affected  by  the  poison.  With  the  death  of  tiasues  the 
intracellular  ferments  are  set  free.  These  ferments,  possibly  with  the  collaboration 
of  the  ferments  thrown  from  out  the  surrounding  fixed  cells,  as  well  as  from  the  blood 
serum  and  leucocytes,  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  dead  material.  Some  of  the  pro- 
tein split  products  of  such  digestion,  together  with  some  of  the  nonprotein  constituents 
of  the  destroyed  cells,  may  exert  antitryptic  action.  If  a  sensitized  animal  is  sub- 
jected to  such  treatment  previous  to  the  test  injection,  and  if  such  test  injection  is 
given  before  the  antitryptic  split  products  referred  to  above  are  eliminated,  they  may 
retard  or  stop  the  activity  of  proteolytic  ferments  liberated  upon  the  introduction 
of  antigen,  and  thus  prevent  the  anaphylactic  shock. 

The  view  of  specific  parenteral  digestion,  as  outlined  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
paper,  offers,  it  would  seem,  a  plausible  basis  on  which  the  various  seemingly  contra- 
dictory phenomena  of  immunity  can  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Such  a  hypoth- 
esis suggests,  first  of  all,  that  the  terminology  used  inconnectionwiththestudy  of  the 
reaction  of  the  living  organism,  following  its  invasion  by  biological  poisons,  is  not 
adequate. 

In  considering  the  question  in  the  light  of  its  historical  development  one  is  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  ever  since  the  first  observations  on  this  subject  the  si))parent  increase 
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of  tolerance  to  biological  poifiODB,  following  their  repeated  introduction  into  experi- 
mental animals,  has  been  accepted  to  be  the  expression  of  nature's  protective  force. 
This  teleological  conception  of  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  animal  organism  upon  the 
I>arenteral  introduction  of  foreign  material,  however,  could  not  adequately  explain 
ail  the  phenomena  observed.  The  work  of  Vaughn  especially  has  suggested  that  in 
spite  of  the  difference  in  the  final  effect  the  reaction  of  the  animal  body  must  be  the 
same  in  case  of  heightened  as  well  as  diminished  resistance  to  poisons.  Although  our 
experiments  fully  confirmed  this  view,  the  intimate  mechanism  of  this  reaction 
seems  to  us  to  be  different  from  that  suggested  by  Vaughan.  There  seems  to  be  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  specific  ferments,  and  the  apparent  specificity  of  digestive 
processes  seems  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  sensitized  animals  of  specific  antibodies 
in  the  sense  of  Ehrlich. 

As  to  the  difference  in  final  effect  following  the  specific  activation  of  serum  fer- 
ments, it  is  due  to  the  difference  in  rate  of  digestion .  Thus  *  *  immunity  "  or  "  anaphy- 
laxis" can  be  nothing  but  different  forms,  in  which  a  greater  and  more  general  process 
of  specific  parenteral  digestion  expresses  itself  to  the  observer. 

The  Chairhan.  The  next  paper  is  by  Dr.  John  A.  Kolmer,  on 
''The  mechanism  and  clinical  significance  of  anaphylactic  and 
pseudo-anaphylactic  skin  reactions." 


THE  MECHANISM  AND  CLINICAL  SIGNinCANCE  OF  ANAPHYLACTIC 
AND  PSEUDO-ANAPHYLACTIC  SKIN  BEACTION& 

By  JOHN  A.  KOLMER, 
AmstarU  Profestor  of  ExpmmenUd  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Among  the  earliest  authentic  records  of  what  are  now  regarded  as  anaphylactic 
reactions  is  the  description  of  a  skin  reaction  by  Jenner  in  1798,  who  observed  the 
sadden  appearance  of  an  *' efflorescence  of  a  palish  red  color"  about  the  parts  where 
varioloufl  matter  had  been  applied  to  the  skin  of  a  woman  who  had  had  cowpox  31 
years  before.  Indeed  this  astute  observer  taught  that  the  "disposition  to  sudden 
cuticular  inflammation"  foUowing  the  application  of  smallpox  or  cowpox  matter  may 
be  '^ effected  by  the  smallpox  or  cowpox"  and  that  when  this  sudden  local  reaction 
occurred  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  person  had  had  one  of  these  diseases  and  was 
not  now  susceptible  to  either.  Strangely,  these  observations  have  not  attracted  the 
attention  they  deserve,  and  even  at  the  present  day  many  physidans  fail  to  recognize 
or  consider  the  significance  of  this  "immediate  or  immunity  reaction"  following  cow- 
pox  vaccination  among  persons  who  are  immune  to  cowpox  and  smallpox,  as  recently 
emphasized  by  Force. 

The  modem  discovery  of  the  local  anaphylactic  reaction  is  accredited  to  Arthus, 
who  discovered  in  1903  that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  normal  serum  into  sensi- 
tized rabbits  was  followed  by  a  local  reaction  at  the  site  of  injection  characterized  by 
inflammatory  phenomena,  of  which  edema  was  a  prominent  feature.  At  this  time 
Arthuaalso  showed  that  this  local  reaction  was  probably  an  expression  of  anaphylaxis, 
inasmuch  as  these  a-winruLU  would  succumb  with  typical  anaphylactic  symptoms  fol- 
lowing the  intravenous  injection  of  the  serum.  Prior  to  this  time  Koch  had  observed 
the  local  reaction  following  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  tuberculin  into  tuberculoua 
guinea  pigs,  but  did  not  suspect  the  true  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  In  1907  Von 
Pirquet  discovered  his  tuberculin  skin  reaction  and  presented  evidence  and  argu- 
umiMb  indicating  its  anaphylactic  natiue.  Since  then  various  skin  and  mucous- 
memtome  reactions  have  been  advocated  as  convenient  and  delicate  tests  for  the 
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anaphylactic  state  to  various  bacterial  and  other  proteins,  in  the  study  of  a  wide 
group  of  pathol(^cal  conditions. 

While  the  earlier  investigations  in  anaphylaxis  were  mostly  concerned  with  the 
clinical  manifestations  and  lesions  of  the  condition,  more  recently  investigators  have 
been  mainly  interested  in  the  mechanism  of  the  phenomenon  and  its  relation  to  infec- 
tion and  immunity.  For  several  years  my  own  interests  in  anaphylaxis  have  been 
centered  upon  skin  reactions,  and  the  object  of  this  communication  is  to  present  our 
conceptions  of  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  anaphylactic  and  other  skin  reactions 
and  their  clinical  significance  as  indices  of  hypersusceptibility  and  infection  and  aa 
indices  of  resistance  to  infection  or  reinfection. 

BnOLOOT  OF  SKIN  RBACnONS. 

Skin  reactions  are  conducted  by  intradermal  injection;  by  application  to  an  abia* 
sion  of  the  skin;  by  rubbing  into  the  intact  skin  or,  as  on  mucous  membranes,  by 
mere  contact,  as  instillation  into  the  conjunctival  cul^ie-sac.  In  the  first  and  second 
methods  trauma  due  to  the  operation  itself  is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  resulting 
inflammation;  likewise  the  intracutaneous  injection  of  practically  any  protein  or  non- 
protein substance  will  elicit  an  inflammatory  reaction,  providing  the  dose  injected 
is  la^;e  enough.  The  causes  of  various  skin  reactions  may  be  sunmiarized,  therefore, 
somewhat  as  follows:  * 

1.  The  true  or  specific  anaphylactic  reaction  due  to  the  interaction  in  the  skin  of 
specific  protein  antigen  and  specific  antibody. 

2.  The  pseudo  or  nonspecific  protein  reaction  due  to  the  interaction  in  the  skin  of 
general  protein  substances  and  nonspecific  proteolysins. 

3.  The  traumatic  reaction  consequent  to  the  operation,  or  to  the  irritant  qualitiea 
of  such  substances  as  preformed  bacterial  toxins  and  various  preservatives,  as  phenol 
and  tricresol,  contained  in  the  injected  material. 

The  intradermal  test  has  proven  the  most  delicate  means  of  eliciting  a  local  ana- 
phylactic response,  but  is  also  more  likely  to  yield  the  nonspecific  and  traumatic  reac- 
tions. 

THE  MBCHANISM  OF  THB  SPBCIFIC  ANAPHTLAOTIO  SKIN  BBAOTION. 

While  the  symptoms  and  lesions  of  general  anaphylaxis  as  manifested  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals  are  fairly  well  understood,  the  mechanism  of  the  phenomenon  can 
not  be  regarded  as  definitely  established,  and  this  ia  particularly  recognized  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  correlate  the  results  of  an  enormous  amount  of  research  work  in 
formulating  an  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  the  cutaneous  anaphylactic  reaction* 

Furthermore,  an  acceptable  explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  cutaneous  anaphylaxia 
must  include  those  truly  wonderful  urticariallike  reactions  which  follow  within  a 
few  minutes  the  application  of  a  very  minute  dose  of  anaphylactogen  to  an  abrasion 
of  the  skin,  as  in  those  exceptional  cases  of  bronchial  asthma  and  extreme  hyper- 
sensitiveness  to  horse  or  other  ammal  protein,  and  in  hay  fever  to  the  protein  of  various 
pollens.  One  of  my  colleagues  who  ia  hypersensitive  to  the  protein  of  the  rabbit, 
guinea-pig,  and  hcMse  and  who  suffers  with  acute  asthma  when  brought  in  contact 
with  these  animals,  yields  an  immediate  t3rptcal  reaction  on  the  skin  when  the  seia 
of  these  animals  are  applied  to  abrasions,  and  indeed  to  the  application  of  a  salt  solu- 
tion extract  of  lint  through  which  he  has  inspired  for  15  minutes  the  air  of  a  room  in 
which  a  few  of  these  animals  are  kept.  Similar  and  more  familiar  examples  of  extreme 
hypenensitiveness  to  a  protein  and  the  infinitesimal  amounts  which  may  produce 
an  anaphylactic  reaction  are  to  be  found  in  the  attacks  of  hay  fever  due  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  air  and  dust  carrying  the  particular  pollen.  An  acceptable  explanation  of  the 
mechamsm  of  cutaneous  anaphylaxis  must,  therefore,  include  these  inmiediate  reac- 
tions to  very  small  doses  of  anaphylactogen  as  well  as  those  reactions  which  follow 
some  hours,  and  indeed  days,  after  the  intracutaneous  or  subcutaneous  injection  of 
much  larger  doses  of  protein. 
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In  the  fint  place,  are  we  jiutified  in  assuming  that  the  mechanism  of  general  ana- 
phylazifl  and  cutaneous  anaphylaxB  are  identical?  This  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
mderable  research  over  a  period  of  several  years  in  attempts  to  transfer  itke  specific 
antibody  in  animals  yielding  positive  skin  reactions  to  normal  animals;  by  testing 
animals  sensitized  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  by  the  skin  test  and  others 
by  the  intravenous  injection  of  the  intoxicating  dose  of  protein;  and  by  first  applying 
the  skin  test  and  after  24  hours  injecting  the  same  animals  intravenously.  The  major* 
ity  of  these  experiments  were  conducted  with  tuberculins  and  with  divergent  results 
and  interpretations,  but  there  appears  to  be  sufScient  evidence  at  hand  to  indicate 
that  a  local  skin  reaction  may  be  an  expression  of  an  anaphylactic  state  to  a  certain 
protein,  and  this  is  accepted  as  established  in  this  discussion,  although  there  is  not 
sufficient  data  at  hand  proving  that  the  mechanism  of  the  local  or  skin  anaphylactic 
reaction  is  identical  with  that  of  the  general  and  fatal  reaction  following  intravenous 
injection. 

At  the  present  time  two  main  theories  on  the  mechanism  of  anaphlaxis  are  promi- 
nently before  us,  namely,  the  humoral  or  chemical  theory  which  maintains  that  the 
lesions  and  symptoms  of  anaphylaxis  are  due  to  a  poison  derived  from  a  protein  matrix 
through  the  interaction  of  anaphylactogen  and  its  antibody  or  a  ferment  in  the 
blood  and  variously  designated  proteotoxin,  anaphylatoxin,  and  serotoxin,  and  the 
physical  or  cellular  theory  which  denies  the  formation  and  activity  of  this  protein 
poison  and  maintains  that  the  anaphylactogen  unites  with  its  antibody  in  the  cell  and 
that  this  union  results  in  a  disturbance  causing  shock  of  the  cell. 

The  two  schools  agree  at  least  in  two  points,  namely,  that  an  antibody  is  concerned  ' 
in  the  phenomenon  of  anaphylaxis  and  that  the  anaphylactogen  is  always  of  a  protein 
nature.  Neither  have  very  clear  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  action 
of  the  antibody.  While  the  adherents  of  the  cellular  theory  maintain  that  the  foreign 
protein  constitutes  the  anaphylactogen,  the  adherents  of  the  chemical  theory  are 
divided  in  their  opinions  regarding  the  protein  matrix,  some  regarding  the  matrix  as 
the  foreign  protein  and  others  that  it  is  the  protein  of  the  patient's  own  serum. 

The  older  conception  of  the  antibody,  that  held  by  Friedbeiger  and  widely  accepted 
to-day,  is  to  the  effect  that  it  belongs  to  Ehrlich*s  group  of  amboceptors  or  Ijrtic 
antibodies  of  the  third  order.  As  is  well  known,  an  antibody  of  this  nature,  according 
to  Ehrlich's  theory,  is  produced  through  the  influence  of  the  antigen  (bacteria,  serum, 
egg  albumin,  pollens,  etc.)  upon  body  cells  and  is  specific  for  the  antigen  in  so  far  that 
it  wiU  unite  only  with  its  antigen  and  prepare  the  latter  for  the  disrupting,  digesting, 
or  lytic  action  of  a  fermentlike  substance  normally  present  in  the  blood  and  called 
complement.  In  this  manner  the  antibody  producing  the  protein  poison  of  anaphy- 
laxis has  the  same  structure  and  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  other  well-known  anti- 
bodies of  this  order,  namely,  the  hemolysins  and  bacteriolysins. 

According  to  this  view  we  must  concede  that  complement  plays  a  rdle,  indeed  a 
most  important  one,  in  the  production  of  anaphylaxis.  While  complement  has  prop- 
erties suggestive  of  a  proteoljrtic  ferment,  we  know  Uttle  or  nothing  of  its  true  nature 
beyond  that  it  is  regarded  as  essential  for  the  cleavage  of  the  antigenic  molecule. 
Sleeswijk  (1),  Friedberger  and  Hartoch  (2),  Loeffler  (3),  and  others  have  shown  that 
complement  is  diminished  during  anaphylactic  shock;  likewise  Friedberger  (4), 
making  use  of  the  observations  of  Nolf  (5)  and  Hektoen  (6)  to  the  effect  that  comple- 
ment is  not  bound  by  antigen  and  antibody  in  the  presence  of  hypertonic  salt  solu- 
tion, devised  experiments  which  appeared  definitely  to  establish  the  rdle  of  com- 
plement in  the  production  of  a  protein  poison  and  in  the  mechanism  of  anaphylaxis. 

Test-tube  experiments,  and  particularly  efforts  to  explain  anaphylaxis  on  the  basis 
of  the  Abderbalden  theory  and  technic,  seriously  question  the  rdle  of  complement 
in  the  mechanism  of  anaphylaxis.    Williams  and  Pearce  (7),'  Lange  (8),  Jobling, 
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EiggBtein,  and  Peteraen  (9),  and  Eolmer  and  WiUiamB  (10)  found  that  digeatiofi 
occurred  with  activated  serum,  but  to  a  leaser  degree  than  results  with  active  serum; 
on  the  other  hand  Stephen  (11),  Hauptmann  (12),  Bettencourt  and  Menezes  (13),  and 
Steisung  (14)  believe  that  a  complement  plays  a  very  important  rdle  in  Abderhalden's 
test.  Abderhalden,  himself,  while  believing  that  serum  complement  plays  some  part 
in  the  mechanism  of  his  reaction,  but  in  a  different  manner  than  in  hemolysis  or  other 
cytolytic  reactions,  offers  no  adequate  explanation  of  its  relation  to  these  processes. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  if  we  attempt  to  explain  anaphylactic  reactions, 
either  general  or  local,  by  an  application  of  the  well-known  theory  of  antigeo-ambo- 
ceptor-complement  production  of  the  anaphylactic  poison  on  the  basis  of  experiments 
in  vitro,  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  actual  lytic  or  digestive  body 
in  the  senun  (call  it  complement  or  true  enzyme)  exists  in  both  a  themolabOe  and 
themoetabile  condition.  While  hemolysis,  bacteriolysis,  and  other  cytolytic  reactions 
will  occur  only  in  the  presence  of  fresh  complement  serum,  the  protein  poison  of 
anaphylaxis  may  be  produced  apparently  by  both  active  or  inactivated  serum; 
otherwise  it  would  appear  that  an  explanation  of  the  mechanism  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  anaphylatoxin  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  amboceptor-antigeQ 
complement  activity  as  understood  at  present. 

Vaughan  has  always  called  the  antibody  in  the  serum  concerned  in  the  mechanism 
of  anaphylaxis  a  '^ ferment";  likewise  Abderhalden  and  Jobling  and  Petersen  have 
used  this  term.  As  far  as  I  know,  these  observers  have  not  clearly  defined  the  meaning 
of  the  term ' '  ferment "  and  established  its  relation  or  lack  of  relation  to  the  amboceptors 
•  of  Ehrlich  or  sensitizers  of  Bordet;  apparently  they  regard  the  "ferment"  as  a  proteo- 
lytic enzyme  or  protease.  This  conception  of  the  enzyme  nature  of  the  "ferment" 
would  correspond  somewhat  with  the  nonspecific  alexin  of  Bordet  or  Ehrlich 's  com- 
plement and  fadl  to  harmonize  with  the  specific  nature  of  anaphylaxis.  Otherwise  it 
a  necessary  to  believe  that  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  protein  calls  forth  the  production 
of  a  specific  proteolytic  enzyme  or  ferment  capable  in  itself  of  attacking  and  disrupting 
a  protein  matrix,  and,  as  stated  above,  place  the  mechanism  of  anaphylaxis  out  of  the 
realm  of  amboceptors  and  complements  according  to  the  theories  of  Ehrlich  and 
Bordet. 

The  trend  of  more  recent  work  in  the  mechanism  of  anaphylaxis  by  Jobling  and 
Petersen  (15)  is  in  this  direction.  These  investigators  have  produced  the  protein 
poison  in  vitro  by  chemical  methods  in  such  manner  as  to  apparently  rule  out  the 
influence  of  the  thermolabile  and  easily  destroyed  complement  or  alexin;  accoiding 
to  their  views  serum  complement  and  normal  proteolytic  ferments  are  not  identical 
and  that  while  the  former  may  be  inactivated  by  heating  at  56°  G.  for  half  an  hour, 
the  latter  are  more  resistant,  the  increased  digestive  power  observed  following  the  addi- 
tion of  serum  complement  to  inactivated  pregnancy  serum  ascribed  to  the  amounts  of 
nonspecific  protease  thereby  added. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  humoral  or  chemical  theory  of  anaphylaxis  the  true 
nature  of  the  antibody  is  unknown  and  in  dispute;  Friedbcsger  (16)  was  among  the 
first  to  maintain  that  the  antibody  is  identical  with  precipitin.  More  recently.  Lake, 
Osborne,  and  Wells  (17),  Doerr,  and  particularly  Weil  (18),  the  latter  being  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  cellular  theory  of  anaphylaxis,  are  inclined  to  the  same  view  without, 
however,  offering  a  clear  explanation  of  its  action  in  vivo  in  the  mechanism  of  anaphy- 
laxis. While  the  rdle  of  precipitins  themselves  appear  to  have  been  excluded  as 
directly  participating  in  the  production  of  anaphylactic  shock,  recent  experiments  by 
Zinsser  (19)  and  others  would  tend  to  show  that  a  precipitin  possesses  the  nature  of  a 
protein  sensitizer  or  antibody  that  sensitizes  or  prepares  the  protein  antigen  for  lysis 
or  destruction. 

As  previously  stated,  the  chemical  and  cellular  theories  of  anaphylaxis  agree  that  the 
anaphylactogen  is  always  a  protein.  In  the  cellular  theory  the  anaphy lactogen  is 
regarded  as  specific,  and  this  is  in  accord  with  accepted  iacts  regarding  the  high 
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ipedficity  of  the  anaphylactic  reaction;  in  the  chemical  theory,  however,  there  is  no 
agreement,  aome  maintaining  that  the  anaphylatoxin  is  derived  from  the  foreign 
poison  or  anaphylactogen  and  others  that  it  is  derived  from  the  protein  of  the  patient's 
own  serum. 

The  first  view  held  in  the  chemical  theory  is  that  in  the  anaphylactic  reaction  the 
antibody  acts  upon  its  protein  aatigen  in  a  specific  manner  and  produces  in  the  reaction 
the  protein  poison  or  anaphylatoxin  responsible  for  the  lesions  and  symptoms  of  the 
anaphylactic  reaction.  For  example,  during  an  infection  with  spirocheta  pallida  an 
antibody  is  produced  which,  acting  upon  an  emulsion  of  dead  spirochetes  (luetin) 
injected  into  the  skin,  splits  the  protein  of  these  parasites  in  a  specific  manner  with  the 
prtxluction  of  a  poison  responsible  for  the  local  reactions  of  erythema  and  infiltration. 

An  anaphylactic  reaction  of  this  kind  employing  a  cellular  or  formed  antigen  is 
regarded  as  being  divided  into  twophases.  As  compact  structures  cells  can  not  enter 
into  direct  chemical  relations  with  the  fixed  tissue  cells  until  they  have  been  resolved 
or  disint^irated  into  simpler  constituents  by  ferments  or  antibodies  in  the  body 
fluids.  This  is  followed  by  the  second  phase  or  the  interaction  of  the  anaphylactic 
antibody  and  the  dissolved  antigen.  Anaphylactic  reactions  with  such  forme<I 
elements  as  erythrocytes  and  bacteria  may  occur;  usually  it  is  more  difiScult  to  sen- 
sitize the  bbdy  cells  with  these  antigens  than  when  dissolved  proteins  as  in  blood 
serum  are  employed. 

The  experiments  of  Eeysser  and  Wassermann  (20),  Bordet  (21),  Jobling  and  Peter- 
sen (22),  Plant  (23),  Peiper  (24),  Freidemann  and  Schonfeld  (25),  Bronfenbrenner  (26), 
and  others  tend  to  show  that  the  mechanism  is  not  quite  so  simple  and  direct  and  that 
a  protein  poison  may  be  produced  in  the  absence  of  the  specific  antigen.  They  have 
demonstrated  by  experiments  in  vitro  that  such  inert  substances  as  kaolin,  barium 
sulphate,  agar  or  indifferent  bacteria  or  precipitates  may  replace  the  antigen  in  the 
production  of  a  protein  poison.  Since  the  presence  of  protein  substances  could  be 
excluded  as  with  such  inorganic  substances  as  kaolin  and  barium  sulphate,  the  con- 
clusion was  naturally  drawn  that  the  matrix  of  the  poison  was  not  the  antigen  or 
subtract,  but  the  constituents  of  the  serum  itself.  Jobling  and  Petersen  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  proteolytic  ferment  was  held  in  check  by  antiferments  (largely  the 
unsaturated  fatty  acids  in  serum)  and  that  these  substances  as  kaolin  or  barium  sul- 
phate absorb  the  antiferments  and  thereby  release  the  proteolytic  ferments  which 
proceed  to  digest  the  protein  of  the  serum.  For  this  reason  these  investigators  have 
applied  the  name  "serotoxin"  to  the  protein  poison  as  indicating  its  source. 

Applying  these  observations  and  views  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  it  would 
appear  necessary  to  infer  that  the  antigen  is  nonspecific  and  acts  as  it  were  in  a  purely 
mechanical  manner;  this  does  not  at  all  agree  with  great  mass  of  experimental  data 
showing  the  highly  specific  nature  of  anaphylaxis.  In  tertiary  syphilis,  for  example, 
the  reaction  in  the  skin  following  an  injection  of  an  emulsion  of  dead  spirochetes 
(luetin)  would  be  due  according  to  this  mechanism,  not  to  a  digestion  of  the  protein 
of  the  spirochetes  with  the  production  of  a  protein  poison,  but  the  luetin  would  act 
simply  as  a  local  adsorbent  of  the  antiferment,  releasing  thereby  proteolytic  ferments 
which  proceed  to  digest  the  patient's  own  serum  or  cellular  protein  in  loco  with  the 
production  of  a  poison  responsible  for  the  reaction,  and  if  this  were  true  the  reaction 
lacks  specificity.  * 

Bronfenbrenner  (27)  explains  the  specific  production  of  anaphylatoxin  by  non- 
specific ferments  or  antibodies  as  follows: 

Specific  antibodies  are  produced  which,  combining  with  the  antigen,  causes  a  falling 
out  or  inactivation  of  the  antiferments  of  the  serum  by  a  change  in  colloidal  conditions 
resulting  in  the  release  of  normal  or  nonspecific  proteolytic  ferments  which  disrupt 
or  digest  the  protein  of  the  serum.  In  other  words,  specific  antibodies  are  produced, 
but  instead  of  these  digesting  the  protein  of  the  antigen  or  of  the  serum  directly,  they 
act  by  uniting  with  the  antigen,  and  this  union  results  in  the  removal  of  antienzyme, 
68436— 17— VOL  x 20 
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thereby  releasing  or  rendering  active  the  normal  and  nonspecific  enzymes  of  the 
serum  which  produce  a  protein  poison  or  anaphylatoxin  by  digesting  the  protein  of 
the  serum. 

Whether  or  not  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  mechanism  of  Abderhalden's  reaction, 
which  in  the  final  analysis  is  nothing  more  than  a  popularized  method  of  studying 
protein  digestion  in  a  manner  pregnant  with  opportunities  for  error,  can  be  applied 
to  imfolding  the  mechanism  of  anaphylaxis  is  uncertain;  but  it  is  certain  that  an 
explanation  of  the  mechanism  of  either  the  local  skin  or  general  anaphylactic  reaction 
must  satisfactorily  explain  the  high  and  uniform  specificity  of  these  reactions  before  it 
is  acceptable. 

The  above-mentioned  experiments  which  have  been  largely  conducted  in  vitro  are 
not  without  definite  value,  and,  as  I  shall  point  out  later,  have  a  greater  bearing  upon 
the  mechanism  of  the  pseudo  than  upon  the  true  anaphylactic  reaction  and  the 
phenomena  of  local  inflammation  in  general. 

Up  to  this  point  our  discussion  has  been  confined  to  present-day  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  the  protein  matrix,  the  mechanism  of  action  of  the  antibody  or  ferment 
according  to  the  chemical  theory  and  the  effects  of  the  protein  poison  on  body  cells 
in  anaphylactic  phenomena. 

No  discussion  is  complete,  however,  without  particular  reference  to  that  peculiar 
change  on  the  part  of  the  cells,  probably  involving  the  colloidal  chemistry  of  the  cells 
themselves,  which  exerts  so  important  a  rdle  in  anaphylaxis  and  particularly  in  the 
local  reaction.  This  altered  reactivity'of  the  cells  or  their  unusual  and  exaggerated 
susceptibility  to  the  effects  of  the  products  of  digestion  of  foreign  proteins  was  early 
emphasized  by  Von  Pirquet,  Rosenau,  and  Anderson,  and  other  pioneers  in  this  field, 
and  on  account  of  the  importance  of  this  phase,  the  former  proposed  the  term  ''allergy" 
meaning  ''altered  reactivity,"  as  describing  the  phenomena  more  concisely  than 

I  Richet's  term  "anaphylaxis,"  meaning  "without  protection."    The  term  "allergy" 

is,  in  our  opinion ,  more  appropriate,  as  it  emphasizes  the  important  hypersensitivenesB 
or  altered  reactivity  of  the  cells  regardless  of  any  theories  we  may  entertain  as  to  the 

I  manner  in  which  this  change  is  brought  about  or  manifested. 

I  Definite  information  on  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  cellular  change  is  lacking. 

When  one  bears  in  mind  the  intense  local,  focal,  and  general  reaction  in  tub^trulosifl 
that  may  follow  the  injection  of  a  minute  amount  of  tuberculin  or  the  minute  amount 
of  protein  that  suffices  to  induce  the  anaphylactic  reaction  in  the  classical  experiment 

I  with  horse  serum  and  guinea  pigs,  conditions  in  which  the  amount  of  protein  poison 

produced  must  be  very  slight  indeed  for  physical  reasons  alone,  the  supposition  is 

forced  upon  one  that  some  change  rendering  the  cells  highly  susceptible  to  the 

anaphylactic  poison  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  anaphylactic  reactions. 

Investigators  have  attempted  to  explain  this  peculiar  hyperactivity  of  the  body 

;  cells  on  the  basis  that  the  reaction  is  a  cellular  one,  that  is,  that  the  antibody  is  within 

!  the  cell  and  that  the  antigen-antibody  reaction  occurs  in  this  position  rather  than  in 

the  blood  stream  by  means  of  free  or  circulating  antibody  and  antigen.  According 
to  the  "cellular  theory,"  if  the  serum  of  an  inmiunized  animal  containing  the  anaphy- 
lactic antibody  is  injected  into  a  normal  animal  (passive  anaphylaxis)  followed  by  an 
injection  of  the  antigen,  an  anaphylactic  reaction  can  not  occur  before  the  elapse  of 
sufficient  time  for  the  antibody  to  become  anchored  to  cells.  According  to  the 
"humoral  theory,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  antigen  meets  the  antibody  in  the  blood 
stream  and  explains  the  time  required  between  the  injection  of  immune  serum  and 
antigen  in  passive  anaphylaxis  as  due  to  a  failure  of  rapid  union  between  antigen  and 
antibody  unless  quantitative  relations  between  the  two  is  accidentally  correct. 

The  early  theor>'^  of  Friedberger  (16)  explaining  anaphylaxis  on  the  basis  of  "sessile 
receptors;"  the  experiments  of  Friedberger  and  Girgolaff  (28),  who  passively  sensi- 
tized normal  animals  by  transplanting  the  thoroughly  washed  oi^gans  of  a  sensitized 
animal;  the  transfusion  experiments  of  Pearce  and  Eisenbrey  (29),  who  transferred 
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the  blood  of  a  senflitized  animal  to  a  nonnal  animal  and  the  blood  of  a  nonnal  animal 
to  a  sensitized  one,  finding  that  the  latter,  but  not  the  former,  reacted  when  the  anti- 
gen was  injected  as  soon  as  the  transfusions  were  completed;  the  work  of  Coca  (30) 
who  found  that  sensitized  guinea  pigs  would  still  react  after  being  thoroughly  bled 
and  perfused  with  salt  solution;  of  the  investigations  of  Schultz  (31),  Dale  (32),  and 
particularly  of  Weil  (33),  showing  that  the  excised  and  washed  muscles  of  sensitized 
animals  would  react  in  vitro  in  a  bath  of  Ringer's  solution  when  the  antigen  was  added, 
support  most  strongly  the  cellular  theory  of  anaphylaxis  as  emphasized  also  in  the 
work  and  recent  communications  of  Boerr  (34). 

In  the  opinion  of  Weil,  Boerr,  Bayliss,  Coca,  and  others  the  "cellular"  theory  is 
the  only  tenable  one  to-day.  According  to  this  theory  of  anaphylaxis  the  antibody 
is  in  or  on  the  body  cells;  upon  union  with  the  antigen  the  cells  undergo  a  physical 
shock  which  has  been  likened  to  an  electrical  shock,  and  this  constitutes  the  basis  of 
the  anaphylactic  reaction  without  the  formation  of  any  intermediate  or  chemical 
poison. 

As  emphasized  by  Weil  (36),  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  production  of  a 
chemical  poison  or  anaphylatoxin  during  or  after  an  anaphylactic  reaction  in  the  living 
animal.  This  ^laon  has  not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  the  blood  and  in 
animals  recovering  from  a  general  anaphylactic  reaction,  the  phenomena  being  more 
suggestive  of  a  transitory  "shock"  than  an  intoxication  with  a  chemical  poison. 

On  the  other  hand  the  mass  of  experimental  evidence  indicating  that  the  anaphy- 
lactic reaction  is  not  purely  cellular,  but  at  least  in  part  an  intravascular  reaction,  is 
too  strong  to  be  discarded.  As  pointed  out  by  Zinsser  and  Yoimg  (35),  the  necessary 
time  usually  required  in  passive  anaphylaxis  between  the  injection  of  immune  serum 
and  antigen  may  be  due  to  slow  union  between  antigen  and  antibody  in  the  blood 
stream  on  the  basis  that  the  anaphylactic  reaction  involves  the  interaction  of  colloids, 
and  that  a  protective  colloid  ia  responsible  for  the  slow  union  of  antigen  and  antibody 
unless  its  influence  is  obviated  by  exact  quantitative  proportions  between  antigen 
and  antibody,  which  under  experimental  conditions  may  be  secured  in  a  more  or  less 
accidental  manner. 

As  antibodies  are  produced  by  the  body  cells,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  they 
are  present  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  and  even  after  thorough  washing  of  the  tis- 
sues are  cajMible  of  union  with  their  antigen.  It  is  entirely  likely  that  these  attached 
or  sessile  antibodies  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  phenomena  of  anaphylaxis,  but  I 
can  not  subscribe  entirely  to  the  cellular  theory  because  of  the  mass  of  experimental 
data  bearing  on  the  production  of  the  protein  poison,  particularly  in  vitro,  by  the 
free  antibodies  in  an  immune  serum.  The  reactions  in  vivo  of  hemolysis  and  bac- 
teriolysis which  are  lytic  processes  apparently  similar  to  those  concerned  in  anaphy- 
lactic reactions  are  probably  intravascular  processes;  it  is  also  likely  that  in  anaphy- 
laxis to  formed  antigens  the  first  phase  of  the  reaction,  that  is,  the  disruption  of  the 
antigenic  cell,  is  intravascular,  showing  that  lytic  reactions  entirely  analogous  to  our 
conception  of  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  protein  poison  in  anaphylactic 
reactions  may  occur  in  the  blood  stream.  For  these  reasons  alone  I  can  not  exclude 
the  free  antibodies  in  the  blood  from  playing  some  role  in  the  phenomena  of  anaphy- 
laxis. 

The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  body  cells  in  anaphylaxis  to  the  protein  suggests 
to  me  that  the  cells  acquire  the  property  of  union  with  the  protein  poison  to  an  extreme 
degree,  as  if  they  were  furnished  as  a  result  of  the  initial  dose  of  foreign  protein,  with 
an  increased  number  of  specific  and  sessile  receptors  for  the  protein  poison.  In  other 
words,  while  the  protein  poison  may  be  produced  in  the  cells  by  sessile  receptors  or 
in  the  blood  stream  by  free  receptors,  anaphylaxis  itself,  that  is,  the  hypersensitive- 
nesB  of  the  cells  is  due  to  the  increased  binding  power  of  the  cells  for  the  protein  poison. 
In  ovt  opinion  this  in  part  explains  true  allergy,  that  is,  the  effects  of  local  or  general 
sensitization  (production  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  of  increased  receptors  for  the 
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protein  poiBon)  and  the  immediate  well  marked  or  even  violent  effects  followiaf 
the  production  of  what  must  be  very  minute  amounts  of  protein  poison  as  in  the  cutan- 
eous tuberculin  reaction  or  in  the  classical  horse  serum  reaction  in  gfuinea  pigs  follow- 
ing the  intravenous  injection  of  the  intoxicating  or  second  dose  of  piotein  in  every 
minute  or  infinitesimal  dosage. 

Personally  I  would  be  more  prepared  to  understand  and  accept  the  cellular  theoty 
in  the  strictest  sense  in  the  mechanism  of  anaphylaxis  were  my  studies  confined 
entirely  to  general  anaphylactic  shock;  in  the  lo(»l  reacticm,  howevor,  the  slowly 
spreading  character  of  the  lesion,  the  erythema,  edema,  and  eosinophilic  infiltration 
Strongly  suggest  that  a  diffusible  irritant  has  been  produced  similar  in  wome  respects 
at  least  to  that  which  can  be  produced  in  vitro. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware  the  skin  or  local  anaphylactic  reaction  has  not  been  explained 
on  the  basis  of  the  cellular  theory  alone  in  its  strictest  sense.  These  reactitms  have 
many  of  the  features  on  an  inflammatory  reaction  of  which  vascular  changes  (hypep- 
emia)  and  edema  are  prominent  features.  Intracutaneous  reactions  are  tik^y  to 
persist  for  several  days;  likewise  the  cutaneous  tuberculin  reaction,  although  ths 
cutaneous  reaction  to  pollen  and  serum  may  reach  its  height  within  half  an  hour  and 
disappear  within  a  few  hours.  May  these  inflammatorylike  changes  be  ascribed  to 
a  temporary  and  physical  shock  of  the  endothelium  of  vessels  in  the  skin  followed  by 
stasis  and  exudation,  and  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  at  the  site  of  injection?  As 
previously  stated,  I  believe  that  the  cells  play  the  major  role  in  anaphylaxis  in  that 
the  formation  of  a  diffusible  protein  poison  occurs  largely  in  or  on  the  celle  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  antibodes  are  largely  situated  in  the  cells  and  that  the  ceUs  besr 
the  brunt  of  the  change  and  undergo  shock  by  reason  of  the  poison  being  produced  in 
them,  but  that  a  poison,  nevertheless,  is  produced  which  may  escape  detection  by 
high  dilution  in  the  body  fluids  in  the  general  reaction,  but  which  appears  in  the  local 
reaction  as  a  diffusible  irritant  producing  the  phenomena  of  acute  congestion,  edema, 
and  leucocytic  infiltration  (particularly  of  eoeinophiles). 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  source  of  the  protein  poison  in  true  anaphylaxis  is  always 
that  which  has  been  injected  and  for  which  specific  antibodies  are  present  mainly 
in  the  cells. 

I  regard  cutaneous  anaphylaxis  as  due  to  an  interaction  between  true  or  specific 
antigen  and  its  specific  antibody  with  the  production  of  a  diffusible  irritant  capable 
of  exciting  inflammation;  that  this  union  of  antigen  and  antibody  occurs  principally 
within  the  cells  and  that  the  cells  suffer  largely  by  reason  of  this  interaction  and  for- 
mation or  irritant  within  them. 

An  adequate  explanation  of  those  apparently  anaphylactic  reactions  to  drugs  has 
not  been  made.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  drug  alters  a  body  protein  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  protein  compound  capable  of  sensitizing  and  producing  anaphy- 
laxis. Recently  my  colleague.  Dr.  Fred  Boemer,  who  is  hypersensitive  to  quinine 
and  suffers  considerably  with  cutaneous  manifestations  if  even  minute  doses  are 
swallowed,  has  shown  a  marked  reaction  of  edema  and  erythema  in  his  skin  following 
in  few  minutes  the  application  of  powdered  quinine  sulphate  or  a  solution  of  the 
bisulphate,  to  an  abrasion.  He  has  shown  that  this  reaction  is  apparently  specific 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  occur  among  persons  not  hypersensitive  to  quinine  and  a 
similar  reaction  occurred  in  the  skin  of  a  second  person  known  to  be  hypersensitive. 
The  occurrence  of  these  reactions  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  application  of  quinine 
renders  the  theory  of  the  formation  and  activity  of  a  new  protein  compound  doubtfuL 

MECHANISM   OF  NOKSPECIPIC  PROTEIN  AND  TRAUMATIC  SKIN  RBAOTIONB. 

It  appears  well  established  that  the  blood  serum,  leucocytes,  and  the  fixed  cells 
of  various  tissues  of  the  body  contain  proteolytic  ferments  capable  of  digesting  various 
protein  substances  in  vitro.  The  digestive  activity  of  these  ferments  can  be  studied 
and  determined  only  by  very  delicate  methods  and  are  apparently  nonspecific  in 
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character  (87).  In  riiro  tt»j  apparently  are  capable  <^  producing  toxic  substances 
which  may  be  regarded  as  protein  derivatives.  These  proteolytic  ferments  may  be 
rasponsible  for  local  inflammatory  phenomena  and  in  an  attempt  to  corelate  these 
results  with  the  mechsnism  of  the  nonspecific  and  purely  inflammatory  reaction 
which  may  be  the  dole  reaction  in  the  skin  and  lead  to  misinterpretation  and  eiror,  or, 
ooenr  caiaddflaiitly  with  the  true  aimphylactic  reaction,  the  following  explanations 
have  been  offered: 

1.  An  irritant  is  produced  through  the  interaction  of  general  proteolytic  ferments 
and  various  piotains  injected,  as  those  contained  in  broth,  agar,  or  aedtee 
This  irritsnt  or  chemical  poison  is  responsible  for  the  lenon. 

8.  Trauma  caused  by  the  needle  or  trauma  plus  injury  to  the  cells  due  to  the  pres- 
«ice  of  a  preservative,  as  phenol  or  tricresol,  or  a  preformed  toxin  (as  diphtheria 
toimi  used  in  the  Schick  teet),  or  bacterial  protein  of  irritant  nature,  may  destroy 
a  sufficient  number  of  cells  to  release  their  proteolytic  ferments  which  proceed  with 
m  proosBS  of  digestion;  or  the  injection  mass  and  dead  cells  mechanically  absorb  the 
antiierment  and  thereby  activate  the  ferments  which  produce  frcwi  the  injected 
]^Dtein  or  that  of  the  ^ad  cells  and  patient's  own  serum  sufficient  proteotoxin  to 
produce  an  inflammatory  reaction. 

The  injection  into  the  skin  of  a  foreign  protein  (the  anaphylactpgen),  as  that  pro- 
tein jxr^sent  in  sterile  bouillon  or,  for  example,  the  protein  of  bouillon,  agar,  and 
sfpiiochetes  as  present  in  luetin,  increases  the  i»oduction  of  protein  poison  by  more 
active  release  or  proteolytic  ferments  through  removal  of  the  antiferments  by  absorp- 
tion or  in  some  other  way,  followed  by  digestion  of  the  injected  protein  and  the 
piDtetn  of  the  patient's  devitalized  cells  and  serum. 

This  protein  poison  or  proteotoxin  is  an  irritant  and  excites  inflammation  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  severity.  In  this  manner  we  have  a  ready  explanation  lor  those 
pseudo  reactions  following  the  intracutaneous  injection  of  sterile  broth  as  found 
by  Eolmer  and  Moshage  (38),  of  extracts  of  placental  cells  by  Engelhom  and  Wintz 
(39),  Falls  and  Bartlett  (40),  Eolmer  and  Williams  (41),  of  agar  and  emulsions  of 
normal  and  pathologic  skin  by  Stokes  (42,  43),  of  heated  diphtheria  toxin-broth 
by  Zinghar  (44),  and  various  other  protein  substances  by  various  investigators. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  quantity  of  proteolytic  ferments  in  the  cells  and 
serum  of  different  persons  vary;  also  the  quantity  of  ferments  in  the  cells  of  the 
skin  of  the  same  person  in  different  areas  of  the  body,  and  in  this  manner  explain 
the  varying  degrees  of  pseudo  or  purely  inflammatory  reactions  in  the  same  person 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  or  among  different  persons,  with  the  injection  of  the 
eame  protein  in  the  same  dosage.  Dr.  Moshage  and  I  have  found  that  the  skins 
of  persoDS  convalescent  from  scarlet  fever  and  measles  are  especially  prone  to  yield 
these  nonspecific  reacticNos. 

Any  protein  substance,  if  injected  into  the  skin  in  sufficiently  large  amount,  will 
elicit  a  nonspecific  or  inflammatory  reaction;  for  this  reason  the  material  used  in 
conducting  skin  tests  for  the  specific  anaphylactic  reaction  should  be  carefully  pre- 
pared and  administered  in  such  amoimt  as  will  not  elicit  a  nonspecific  reaction 
among  a  large  number  of  controls,  and  the  injection  of  a  control  fluid  is  always  advi^ 
able.  Outaneous  tests  are  much  less  likely  than  intracutaneous  tests  to  yield  non* 
q^ecific  xeactiona  of  sufficient  degree  to  prove  disturbing;  they  are  less  delicate  testa 
for  the  aniq[>hylactic  state  but  also  less  open  to  error. 

TBS  rNVLUBNOl  Or  DBtrOS  T7P0N  SKIN  BXAOnONS. 

Beoently  Sbeimck  (49)  has  leporled  that  normal  persons  under  the  influence  el 
iodides  would  yield  positive  reactionB  te  the  intracutaneoua  injection  of  luetin. 
Broadwell,  liatsunami,  and  I  (50)  were  able  to  confirm  these  observations  in  that 
a  nonnal  person  who  reacted  negatively  to  luetin  in  the  preliminary  test  would 
teqnentiy  react  to  a  well-marked  degree  when  the  test  was  applied  alter  the  admin- 
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ifltnlion  of  potaaBium  iodide.  We  a]flo  observed  similar  lesults  among  rabUta  and 
guinea  pigs. 

During  the  past  year  these  studies  have  been  continued  with  the  cooperation 
of  Dr.  Immenoan  and  Dr.  Montgomery  (51),  using  various  iodides,  bromides,  dilo- 
rides,  and  anesthetics  and  two  intracutaneous  tests,  namely,  the  luetin  test  and 
one  with  an  emulsion  of  B.  prodigioais.  Both  tests  were  made  beforehand  upon 
Waasermann  negative  persons  and  repeated  after  the  administration  of  from  90  to 
170  grains  of  the  drugs  or  after  operation  under  ether  or  nitrous  oxide.  Iodides  and 
bromides  wero  found  to  exert  considerable  influence,  while  the  influence  of  chlorides 
was  much  less  in  evidence,  and  ether  and  nitrous  oxide  wero  without  demonstrable 
effect. 

According  to  Jobling  and  Petersen,  the  antiferment  of  the  serum  is  of  the  nature 
of  unsaturated  fatty  adds  and  that  these  may  be  removed  by  the  halogens  and  the 
ferments  thereby  released  or  rendered  active.  The  influence  of  these  drugs  upon 
skin  tests  are,  liierefore,  to  be  explained  upon  this  basis.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  they  do  not  influence  the  mechanism  of  the  true  anaphylactic  reaction,  but 
only  the  nonspecific  or  simple  inflammatory  portion  of  a  skin  reaction  by  facilitating 
the  release  of  nonspecific  ferments.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  observation 
that  the  influence  of  these  drugs  upon  skin  reactions  have  been  observed  in  persons 
who  were  not  anaphylactic  to  the  protein;  that  no  influence  was  observed  upon  true 
anaphylactic  reactions  to  the  cutaneous  application  of  tuberculin  and  that  the  greater 
the  amount  of  bacterial  protein  or  culture  medium  constituents  injected,  the  severer 
the  reaction. 

Since  the  nonspecific  element  may  always  play  a  part  in  skin  reactbns  following 
intradermal  injections,  it  is  well  for  physicians  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  drugs 
may  so  favor  the  nonspecific  reaction  as  to  present  evidences  of  a  violent  reaction 
which  may  be  interpreted  as  anaphylactic. 

THB  GLINIGAL  SIGNIFICANCX  OF  ANAPHTLA.GTIC  SKIN  RBACTIONS. 

1.  A8  indices  of  hypenusceptibility  and  infection. — ^The  clinical  significance  of  a  true 
anaphylactic  skin  reaction  to  a  certain  protein  aside  from  establishing  the  fact  that  a 
person  is  hypersensitive  to  that  protein,  depends  upon  what  harm  may  be  done  with 
the  enteral  or  parenteral  introduction  of  the  protein.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review 
in  detail  the  many  clinical  conditions  which  appear  to  be  due  to  a  state  of  anaphy- 
laxis; this  phase  of  the  subject  has  been  recently  covered  in  a  thorough  and  excellent 
manner  by  Longcope  (52).  Here  it  may  be  recalled  that  examples  of  apparently 
true  spontaneous  hypersensitiveness  to  various  foreign  proteins  are  not  uncommon 
and  indeed,  the  trend  of  recent  investigations  is  always  widening  this  field  and  estab- 
lishing hypersensitiveness  as  a  probable  basis  for  many  diseases  with  symptoms 
referable  to  the  respiratory  tract,  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  the  skin.  In  the  minds 
of  not  a  few  physicians  the  term  '* anaphylaxis"  means  a  brief  and  stormy  general 
reaction  following  the  administration  of  diphtheric  antitoxic  horse  serum,  a  reaction 
occupying  as  it  were  a  distinct  and  isolated  place  in  the  field  of  immunity,  whereas 
this  is  but  one  manifestation  of  a  process  which  bids  fair  to  become  established  as 
the  basis  of  many  and  diverse  clinical  conditions,  as,  for  examples,  hay  fever,  ivy 
poisoning  and  similar  toxic  dermatoses,  bronchial  asthma,  serum  sickness  and  that 
wide  field  of  various  food  idiosyncrasies  due  to  the  ingestion  of  eggs,  milk,  and  various 
meats  as  studied  by  Schloss  (53),  Lesn^  and  Blchet  (54),  Talbot  (55),  Smith  (56), 
Strickler  (57),  Blackfan  (58),  and  others.  I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
investigations  conducted  in  my  laboratory  by  Strickler,  which  show  the  very  impor- 
tant relation  of  hypersensitiveness  to  various  vegetable  and  animal  proteins  to  eczema 
and  other  skin  diseases. 

Further  researches  will  show  us  what  harm  may  be  done  by  the  anaphylactic  poison; 
at  present  we  know  that  grave  symptoms  and  even  death  may  result  from  the  paren- 
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tend  injection  of  a  serum  to  which  a  person  is  hig^y  susceptible;  Longcox>e  and  his 
coworkers  have  shown  that  the  poison  may  produce  slow  but  definite  degenerative 
lesions  in  the  kidneys;  the  ingestion  of  eggs  or  other  food  by  a  person  hypersusceptible 
to  their  protein  is  known  to  produce  symptoms  and  skin  manifestations  which  dis- 
appear or  ameliorate  upon  the  permanent  withdrawal  from  the  diet  of  such  foods. 
In  other  words  evidence  is  accumulating  to  show  that  hypersensitiveness  plays  an 
active  rdle  in  the  etiology  of  many  diseases  and  in  the  detection  of  these,  skin  reac- 
tions are  proving  of  great  value  and  indeed  may  prove  the  only  means  of  specific 
diagnosis. 

As  is  well  known,  anaphylactic  skin  reactions  may  be  elicited  in  various  bacterial 
and  protozoon  diseases  with  anaphylactogens  prepared  of  the  protein  of  the  respective 
microparasites  particularly  in  tuberculoslB,  glanders,  typhoid  fever,  and  syphilis. 
Well-marked  and  specific  reactions  have  also  been  found  by  Amberg  (69)  and  Kolmer 
and  Strickler  in  ringworm  and  favus  and  isolated  reports  show  that  they  may  be 
elicited  in  various  other  diseases  with  the  proper  preparations. 

In  these  conditions,  however,  the  skin  reactions  are  not  always  elicited  and 
e6]K)cially  during  the  early  and  acute  stages.  An  interval  of  time  is  required  for  the 
purpose  of  sensitization  and  during  the  acute  stages  antigen  and  antibody  may  both 
be  present  in  the  cells  and  body  fluids  as  shown  by  Weil  (60)  and  Benzer  (61)  with 
contLQual  interaction  expressed  in  the  symptom  complex  of  the  infection  and  thereby 
giving  no  response  when  the  protein  la  applied  or  injected  into  the  skin.  Further- 
more the  chemical  nature  of  the  protein  of  our  anaphylactogen  may  have  been  altered 
in  the  course  of  preparation  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  fail  to  elicit  an  anaphylactic 
reaction.  These  and  other  factors  not  understood  diminish  the  practical  value  of  a 
skin  test.  At  present,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  they  possess  a  diagnostic  value 
which  is  particularly  high  in  chronic  infections  and  that  no  other  satisfactory  clinical 
or  laboratory  test  for  the  state  of  anaphylaxis  to  a  particular  protein  and  for  the  ana- 
phylactic antibody,  has  been  discovered  except  that  by  which  the  protein  is  actually 
brought  into  relation  with  the  body  cells  as  in  the  parenteral  introduction  of  the 
protein.  Of  great  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  relation  of  the  intensity  of  the 
anaphylactic  skin  reaction  to  the  extent  of  the  infection.  Krause  (66)  has  recently 
studied  in  a  thorough  and  excellent  manner  the  tuberculin  skin  reaction  in  relation 
to  experimental  tuberculosis,  finding  that  cutaneous  hypersensitiveness  to  tuberculo- 
protein  is  inaugurated  by  the  establishment  of  infection  and  the  development  of 
the  initial  focus;  that  the  skin  reaction  increases  with  progressive  disease;  is  dimin- 
ished with  healing  and  increased  by  reinfection. 

2.  As  indices  of  immunity. — Of  further  importance  is  the  question  of  the  clinical 
significance  of  a  local  anaphylactic  reaction  as  an  index  of  immunity ;  that  is,  resistance 
to  an  infection  or  reinfection.  Is  the  anaphylactic  antibody  capable  of  attacking 
and  destroying  the  antigenic  protein  in  a  living  state?  Are  protective  and  curative 
antibodies  produced  by  the  defensive  mechanism  of  the  body  while  the  cells  are  being 
sensitized  and  the  anaphylactic  antibody  produced?  In  other  words  is  hypersensi- 
tiveness to  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  resistance? 

In  1798  Jenner  wrote: 

It  is  remarkable  that  variolous  matter,  when  the  system  is  disposed  to  reject  it, 
should  excite  inflammation  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  more  speedily  than 
when  it  produces  the  smallpox.  Indeed,  it  becomes  almost  a  criterion  by  which 
we  can  determine  whether  the  infection  will  be  received  or  not. 

In  other  words,  as  previously  mentioned,  this  astute  observer  noted  that  a  person 
who  presented  within  a  few  days  at  the  site  of  vaccination  an  "efl3ioreecence  of  palish 
color"  was  probably  inunune  to  smallpox.  Force  (62)  has  recently  drawn  attention 
to  this  "immediate"  reaction  to  inoculation  with  cowpox  virus  as  an  evidence  of 
resistance  or  immunity  to  cowpox  and  smallpox  and  my  own  experience  supports 
his  conclusions.  Here,  indeed,  we  have  evidence  at  hand  indicating  that  an  anaphy- 
lactic state  IB  an  index  of  the  coincident  presence  of  antibodies  and  resistance. 
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InveBtigatioiiB  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  anaphylaxis  to  immunity  in  other 
infections  have  not  generally  yielded  these  results.  Rosenau  and  Anderson  (63) 
sensitized  pigs  with  extracts  of  B.  typhosus  and  B.  coli  and  found  that  animals  so 
treated  were  immune  to  amounts  of  the  respective  microorganisms  fatal  to  normal 
pigs;  Homer  (64)  and  Sata  (65)  in  experiments  among  cattle  with  B.  tuberculosiB 
reached  the  conclusion  that  a  state  of  hypersensitivenesB  meant  a  certain  d^ree  of 
resistance  while  Krause  (66)  and  Austrian  (67)  have  expressed  the  opinion  based  upon 
experiments,  that  sensitization  of  nontubcarculous  animals  with  tubercle  protein  does 
not  raise  their  resistance  to  experimental  tuberculosis  infection  and  indeed  may 
lower  it. 

More  recently  Cray  and  Force  (68)  have  greatly  renewed  interest  in  this  subject  by 
advocating  the  sldn  test  as  a  means  of  determining  defensive  activity  following 
typhoid  fever  or  active  immunization  by  means  of  vaccines.  Their  first  work  was 
conducted  with  a  '*typhoidin''  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  Koch's  old  tuberculin, 
by  cutaneous  inoculation;  later  Glay  and  Glaypole  (69)  prepared  typhoidin  by  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  with  alcohol,  washing  the  precipitate  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
drying  in  a  vacuum  and  suspending  the  resulting  powder  in  phenolized  normal  salt 
solution  which  was  injected  intracutaneously  and  applied  cutaneously;  a  control 
powder  was  prepared  from  broth  and  used  in  the  same  manner.  With  this  skin  test 
Gray  and  his  associates  have  studied  the  relative  value  of  various  vaccines  and  regard 
the  anaphylactic  reaction  as  indicative  of  a  state  of  immunity.  Nichols  (70)  has 
questioned  the  value  of  the  anaphylactic  skin  test  as  an  index  of  ammunity  and 
regards  the  typhoidin  reaction  as  indicating  nothing  more  than  sensitization  of 
typhoid  protein  which  is  apparently  less  lasting  and  less  specific  than  the  true  im- 
munity to  this  infection.  He  bases  this  opinion  on  the  fact  that  in  his  experience 
the  typhoidin  sldn  gave  fewer  positive  reactions  (75  per  cent)  than  generally  exi>ected, 
as  about  90  per  cent  of  persons  who  have  had  typhoid  fever  are  immune  for  many 
years  or  even  for  the  balance  of  life.  Furthermore,  according  to  Nichols,  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  protection  following  typhoid  fever  is  of  longer  duration  than  is 
indicated  by  the  typhoidin  test  and  while  a  large  percentage  of  persons  who  have  had 
typhoid  fever  or  have  been  immunized  with  typhoid  vaccine  react  to  paratyphoidin 
recent  experiences  and  statistics  particularly  in  Europe  have  indicated  that  these 
persons  are  not  immune  to  paratyphoid  fever. 

My  own  experiments  in  this  field  have  been  largely  tests  in  vitro  for  various  anti- 
bodies as  agglutinins,  bacteriolysins,  and  complement-fixing  substances  in  the  fresh 
sterile  blood  sera  of  peiBons  hypersensitive  to  various  proteins  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  state  of  hypersensitiveness  to  a  particular  bacterial  protein  was 
accompanied  by  demonstrable  amounts  of  these  antibodies.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  of  such  tests  and  that  the  weight  of  opinion  minimizes  their  value  as 
an  index  of  actual  immunity.  As  previously  mentioned,  Friedberger  (16)  was  among 
the  first  to  maintain  the  identity  of  precipitin  and  the  anaphylactic  antibody;  Doerr 
and  RusB  (71)  independently  reached  the  same  conclusion  and  more  recently  Lake, 
Osborne,  and  Wells  (17)  and  Weil  (18)  have  brought  forward  considerable  evidence 
in  support  of  the  view  that  percipitins  are  frequently  persent  in  the  serum  of  the 
sensitized  animal. 

The  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Berge  and  the  author  (72)  with  reference  to 
the  typhoidin  skin  reaction  showed  that  while  the  bactericidal  power  of  human  serum 
over  B.  tjrphosus  is  increased  in  a  proportion  of  persons  following  tjrphoid  fever  or 
active  immunization  with  a  vaccine,  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  typhoidin 
skin  reaction  and  the  results  of  bactericidal  tests  in  vitro.  Likewise  no  definite 
relation  was  observed  between  the  presence  of  agglutinins  and  complement-fixing 
antibodies  and  the  skin  reactions. 

A  similar  study  in  syphilis  by  Broadwell  and  the  author  (73)  has  shown  that  in  human 
syphilis  apirocheticidal  antibodies  for  culture  paUida  are  practically  absent  from  the 
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i  of  those  peraoDs  who  do  and  who  do  not  react  to  the  intracutaneouB  injection  of 
Inetin.  likewifle  no  constant  rektionship  was  found  between  the  occurrence  of 
cutaneous  hypersensitivenesB  to  luetin  and  the  presence  of  agglutinins  for  culture 
of  pallida  ard  of  a  comptement-findng  antibody  with  an  antigen  of  luetin. 

Similar  studies  in  diphtheria  by  the  author  (74)  Ukewise  showed  an  absence  of 
any  relationship  between  cutaneous  hypersensitiveness  to  a  polyvalent  and  detoxized 
emulsion  of  diphtheria  bacilli  or  diphtherin  (76)  and  the  presence  of  such  antibodies 
as  antitoxin,  agglutinin,  bacteriolysin,  and  complement-fixing  substances  for  diph- 
theria bacilli. 

Additional  studies  by  Harkins,  Matsunami,  and  the  author  (76)  along  the  same 
lines  in  canine  distemper  have  shown  that  the  sera  of  dogs  reacting  positively  to  the 
intracutaneous  injection  of  a  polyvalent  emulsion  of  B.  bronchisepticus  (77)  do  not 
show  the  presence  of  agglutinins,  bacteriolysins,  and  complement-fixing  antibodies  for 
this  bacillus  in  any  constant  relationship  to  the  skin  reactions. 

In  a  strict  sense  the  question  whether  or  not  an  anaphylactic  skin  reaction  may  be 
taken  as  an  index  of  defensive  activity  can  only  be  answered  on  the  basis  of  actual 
protective  experiments.  Time  alone  will  tell  whether  or  not  the  person  presenting  a 
I>08itive  reaction  to  typhoidin  is  actually  immune  to  typhoid  fever  as  claimed  by  Gay 
and  his  associates.  Experiments  among  rabbits  with  cultures  of  spirocheta  pallida 
by  Noguchi  (78)  consisting  in  the  immunisation  of  the  animals  until  they  reacted 
to  the  intracutaneous  injection  of  luetin  followed  by  an  actual  test  of  their  immunity 
to  living  virulent  spirochetes  by  inoculating  the  testicle  have  given  Dr.  Noguchi  the 
impression  that  the  immunization  reduced  susceptibility  in  some  rabbits  while  it 
had  no  effect  whatsoever  in  others  and  indeed  seemed  to  render  sune  more  susceptible. 
Furthermore,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  syphilitic  is  open  to  reinfection  with 
spirocheta  pallida;  certainly  our  experiments  failed  to  show  the  least  evidence  of 
spirocheticidal  antibodies  in  the  sera  of  tertiary  sylphilitics  reacting  positively  or 
negatively  to  the  intracutaneous  injection  of  luetin,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
luetin  feaction  does  not  indicate  resistaBce  to  reinfection  on  the  *' Lighting  up'*  of  a 
present  infection. 

Furthermore,  I  have  seen  three  penons  presenting  perfectly  typical  reactions  to 
diphtherin  contract  diphtheria  and  dogs  which  have  reacted  to  bronchisepticin  have 
ctmlmcted  canine  distemper. 

The  sum  total  of  these  studies  indicate  that  while  antibodies  which  may  be  regarded 
as  possessing  protective  and  curative  properties  toward  a  certain  protein  may  be 
present  in  the  body  fluids  of  ptfsons  and  animals  hyperaeuAtive  to  this  particular 
protein,  the  condition  of  hypersensitiveness  in  itself  is  no  direct  evidence  of  their 
presence  or  of  resistance  to  a  particular  infection,  although  these  antibodies  are  most 
likely  to  be  present  in  the  body  fluids  of  those  persons  who  are  hypersensitive.  The 
positive  anaphybctic  skin  test  is  therefore  evidence  of  infection  or  sensitieation  to  a 
particular  protein  without  bearing  any  direct  relation  to  resistance  to  infection  or 
reinfection. 

The  clinical  significance  and  practical  value  of  skin  reactions  are  Itigely  of  a  diag- 
nostic nature  for  the  detection  of  hypersensitiveness  to  a  proCdn  or  proteins  which 
may  when  introduced  into  the  organism  produce  various  acute  or  chronic  lesions  and 
symptoms  of  disease. 

CLINIGAL   SIOMinCANCB   OF  THX   PSXOTH)   OB   MONSPBCXnO   PROTBIN   AND  TRAUMATIO 

SKIN  RSAOnONS. 

At  the  present  time  the  chief  clinical  significance  of  the  pseudo  anaphylactic  and 
traumatic  skin  reactions  is  the  likelihood  of  mistaking  them  for  true  anaphylactic 
reactions. 

The  Schick  toxin  test  for  immunity  in  diphtheria  is  regarded  at  present  as  due 
to  the  direct  irritant  action  of  diphtheria  toxin  upon  cells  at  the  site  of  injection;  if 
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antitoxin  \b  present  in  sufficient  amount  the  toxin  is  neutralized  and  the  inflammatory 
reaction  does  not  occur.  Trauma  alone,  the  preservative,  the  interaction  between 
protein  constituents  of  the  broth  and  nonspecific  ferments  or  between  the  protein 
of  autolyzed  diphtheria  bacilli  and  specific  ferments,  may  induce  a  pseudo  reaction 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  true  reaction. 

It  is  probable  that  certain  conditions  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  cells  and  their 
destruction  as  in  cancer  and  pregnancy  may  result  in  the  temporary  increase  of  non- 
specific proteolytic  ferments  in  body  fluids  and  cells  and  increase  the  tendency  for  the 
production  of  pseudo  reactions  in  the  skin;  as  previously  stated  there  is  also  reason 
to  believe  that  certain  diseases  accompanied  by  skin  manifestations  as  scarlet  fever 
and  other  exanthemata,  increase  the  tendency  to  skin  reactions. 

SUMMABY. 

1.  Skin  reactions  may  be  (1)  true  or  specific  anaphylactic  reactions;  (2)  pseudo  or 
nonspecific  protein  reactions,  and  (3)  traumatic  reactions. 

2.  A  nonspecific  or  traumatic  skin  reaction  may  occur  coinddently  with,  or  be  mis- 
taken for,  a  true  anaphylactic  reaction. 

3.  Intracutaneous  skin  tests  are  more  delicate  than  cutaneous  tests,  but  also  more 
likely  to  yield  the  nonspecific  and  traumatic  reactions. 

4.  The  traumatic  and  nonspecific  protein  skin  reactions  may  be  camied  (1)  by 
trauma  and  the  direct  injection  of  an  irritant  used  as  a  preservative  for  the  material, 
as  phenol,  or,  to  a  performed  toxic  and  irritant  substance,  as  diphtheria  toxin  in  the 
Schick  test;  (2)  to  the  production  of  a  protein  poison  of  irritant  qualities  by  the  action 
of  nonspecific  proteolytic  ferments  in  the  serum  or  derived  from  injured  cells,  upon 
the  protein  of  the  patient's  serum,  devitalized  ceUs,  injected  protein,  or  all  three. 

5.  The  true  anaphylactic  skin  reaction,  however,  is  a  specific  process  due  to  the 
interaction  of  specific  anaphylactic  antibody  and  specific  anaphy lactogen,  largely 
within  or  upon  the  cells  and  with  the  formation  of  a  diffusible  irritant  similax  to  that 
produced  in  the  nonspecific  reaction,  capable  of  producing  acute  hyperemia,  edema, 
and  leucocytic  infiltration  of  the  skin. 

6.  Certain  drugs  as  potassium  iodide  and  potassium  bromide  increase  the  non- 
specific reaction  by  facilitating  the  activity  of  nonspecific  proteolytic  ferments  and  the 
production  of  protein  poison,  tiirough  the  removal  of  antiferment;  these  drugs  probably 
have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  specific  anaphylactic  reaction. 

7 .  The  specific  anaphylactic  skin  reaction  is  acceptable  as  a  delicate  index  of  hyper- 
sensitiveness  to  a  certain  foreign  protein  or  proteins,  the  enteral  or  parenteral  adminis- 
tration of  which  may  be  expressed  by  various  lesions  and  symptoms  of  disease. 

8.  The  severity  of  a  true  anathylactic  skin  reaction  appears  to  be  an  index  of  the 
degree  of  h3rper8ensitiveneBs. 

9.  A  state  of  cutaneous  anaphylaxis  to  a  particular  bacterial  protein  is  not  of  itself 
an  index  of  resistance  or  immunity  to  the  living  microparaaite,  although  immunity 
principles  may  be  coinddently  present  with  the  anaphylactic  antibody. 

10.  At  present  the  main  clinical  significance  of  the  nonspecific  protein  skin  reaction 
is  the  likelihood  of  mistaking  it  for  a  true  anaphylactic  reaction. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  HAY  FEVER  TO  ANAPHYLAXIS,  TOGETHER  WITH 
A  THEORY  REGARDING  THE  NATURE  OF  ANAPHYLACTIC  PHE- 
NOMENA. 

By  G.  H.  A.  CLOWES, 

Biological-Chemical  Department  of  the  State  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Malignant  DtteoMe, 

Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Following  a  method  somewhat  analogous  to  that  adopted  by  Noon  and  Freeman  in 
the  treatment  of  the  European  form  of  hay  fever,  a  series  of  experiments  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  years  on  the  treatment  of  the  American  or 
autumnal  form  of  hay  fever  by  vaccination  with  the  extracts  of  plant  pollens.  The 
pollens  employed  for  this  purpose  were  first  dehydrated  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
acetone  and  ether  and  subsequently  extracted  with  water.  ^  This  method  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  freezing  and  thawing  method  previously  employed  by  Dunbar,  and 
Noon  and  Freeman,  owing  to  its  greater  simplicity  and  the  greater  durability  of  the 
product  obtained. 

Sufferers  from  either  the  spring  or  autumnal  variety  of  hay  fever  exhibit  a  sensitive- 
ness  to  one  or  more  varieties  of  plant  pollens  when  tested  by  means  of  the  ophthalmic 
or  cutaneous  method.  In  the  most  highly  sensitized  cases  a  flush  may  be  produced 
in  the  eye  by  introducing  a  drop  of  a  solution  containing  1  part  in  500,000  of  the  soluble 
constituents  of  the  pollen  to  which  the  individual  is  sensitive.  Group  reactions  are 
frequently  obtained;  for  example,  an  individual  sensitive  to  1  part  in  500,000  ci 
ragweed  may  exhibit  a  sensitiveness  to  1  in  50,000  of  golden  rod  or  other  members  of 
the  Gompositse  family.  Similarly  an  individual  sensitive  to  I  in  500,000  of  timothy 
may  exhibit  a  less  marked  but  definite  sensitiveness  to  some  other  member  of  the 
Graminacese  family,  but  only  those  unfortunate  individuals  who  suffer  from  both  the 
spring  and  autumnal  varities  of  hay  fever  will  exhibit  a  sensitiveneas  to  pollens  of 
plants  belonging  to  both  the  families  in  question. 

A  marked  alleviation  of  symptoms  and  reduction  in  sensitiveneflB  may  be  effected 
by  injecting  dilute  extracts  of  the  pollens  to  which  the  individual  is  sensitive,  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days,  starting  with  doses  as  small  as  I  cc.  of  1  in  5,000,000  and 
gradually  increasing  the  dose  until  a  maximum  dose  of  1  cc.  of  I  in  5,000  to  10,000  is 
attained.  If  the  treatment  is  suspended,  sensitiveness  develofw  once  more,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  will  be  almosC  equal  to  that  preceding  treatment,  but  it 
has  been  found  that  in  each  successive  season  of  treatment  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
become  less  marked,  from  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  complete  cure  may  ultimately 
be  effected. 


>  Clowes,  A  preliminary  oommimicatian  on  certain  specific  reactions  exhibited  by  hay  fever  caaes.  i^roc. 
Society  for  Experimental  Biology  and  Ifedidne,  1913,  pp.  60-72. 

Clowes,  A  preliminary  communication  en  the  treatment  of  aotnmnal  hay  taw  by  vaccination  with  an 
aqueous  extract  of  the  pollen  of  rafweed.    Ibid. 
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The  condition  is  certainly  not  strictly  analogous  to  anaphylaxis,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  complete  relief  of  symptoms  by  the  use  of  a  single  desensitizing  dose.  The 
occurrence  of  a  cutaneous  reaction  at  any  point  in  the  body,  as  well  as  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  complement  deviation  in  the  blood,  indicates  that  the  reaction  is  sys- 
temic and  not  confined  purely  to  the  mucous  membranes.  All  attempts  to  induce 
hay-fever  symptoms  in  normal  individuals  by  introducing  into  their  eyes  pollen 
extracts  which  have  previously  been  incubated  with  the  serum  of  individuals  sensi- 
tive to  the  pollen  in  question  have  failed  of  result.  From  this  and  other  experiments 
to  be  reported  later  ^e  phenomena  exhibited  in  hay  fever,  asthma,  etc.,  appear  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  sensitization  phenomena  are  rather  attributable  to  dis- 
turbances in  the  colloidal  equilibrium  of  certain  constituents  of  the  cell  than  to  the 
production  of  split  products  as  a  result  of  peptization  of  antigen. 

That  the  immune  phenomena  developed  are  specific  was  demonstrated  by  immunix- 
ing  certain  individuals  sensitive  to  two  widely  differing  pollens  ly^ainst  one  only  of 
the  varieties  in  question.  A  reduction  in  sensitiveness  to  this  particular  variety  was 
noted,  accompanied  by  a  retention  of  the  full  measure  of  sensitiveness  to  the  pollen 
against  which  no  immunization  was  employed.  Within  a  single  group  of  closely 
related  plants,  immunization  by  means  of  one  member  of  the  group  will  confer  a  meas- 
ure of  immunity  against  other  members  of  the  same  group,  although  possibly  to  a  less 
marked  extent  than  is  obtained  against  the  pollen  of  the  plant  specifically  employed. 
A  nonspecific  immunization  or,  rather,  reduction  in  sensitiveness  may  be  effected  in 
certain  cases  by  administering  large  doses  of  calcium  salts.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
well-nourished  individuals  appear  to  respond  more  readily  to  treatment  with  calcium 
salts.  A  marked  variation  in  the  results  attained  from  vaccination  has  been  noted  in 
upward  of  100  cases  submitted  to  experiment.  In  25  per  cent  of  cases,  especially 
those  which  have  been  treated  for  several  years,  almost  complete  alleviation  of  symp- 
toms has  been  attained  by  means  of  repeated  vaccination.  In  a  further  40  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent  of  cases  a  partial  alleviation  of  symptoms  has  been  effected .  In  the  remain- 
ing cases  practically  no  results  have  been  obtained.  But  it  appears  probable  that  in 
spite  of  the  large  variety  of  pollens  employed  those  cases  in  which  no  results  have 
been  obtained  owe  their  symptoms  to  causes  other  than  those  which  have  thus  far 
been  investigated.  Support  is  lent  to  this  point  of  view  from  the  observation  that 
those  showing  the  most  marked  sensitiveness  to  a  given  variety  of  pollen  are  most 
readily  treated.  Sensitization  to  a  certain  variety  of  flies  has  been  successfully 
treated  by  vaccination  with  the  soluble  extracts  of  the  flies  in  question.  An  inves- 
tigation of  the  sensitization  phenomena  of  plants,  animals,  and  a  variety  of  foreign 
proteids  indicates  that  the  condition  occurs  for  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
appreciated,  and  is  responsible  not  only  for  hay  fever  and  asthmatic  symptoms,  but 
also  for  certain  gaetro-intestinal  and  other  disturbances  not  at  present  understood. 

Susceptibility  to  the  development  of  sensitization  phenomena  appears  to  be  an 
inherited  characteristic.  In  a  large  number  of  families,  data  regarding  which  has 
been  obtained  over  a  period  of  several  generations,  the  occurrence  of  one  or  another 
form  of  sensitization  follows  Mendelian  lines  and  suggests  the  advisability  of  further 
study  in  this  direction.  If  sensitization  is  attributable  to  the  passage  of  colloidal 
aggregates  through  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  sufiScient  state  of  aggregation  to  induce 
immune  reactions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  transmitted  characteristic  in  question  may 
be  simply  abnormally  low  or  impaired  resistance  or  lack  of  impermeability  of  the 
protoplasmic  membrane. 

In  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  against  promiscuous  experi- 
mentation with  these  extremely  powerful  pollen  toxins.  The  administration  of  an 
overdose  may  readily  produce  serious  anaphylactic  symptoms,  and  the  employment 
of  mixed  vaccines  containing  not  only  the  pollens  to  which  the  individual  is  sensitive 
but  other  pollens  of  the  same  or  related  families,  is  obviously  to  be  deprecated.  The 
results  obtained  by  treatment  with  calcium  lactate  suggest  the  possibility  that  uiti- 
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mately  some  better  procedure  than  that  of  yaccioation  may  be  developed  for  coiui- 
teracting  the  tendency  to  variouB  forms  of  protein  sensitizatioi^i  which  under  the  con.- 
ditions  of  modem  civilization  appear  to  be  increasing. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  the  nature  of  anaphylaxis.  Three  yeazs  ago  tlie 
writer  demonstrated  that  the  antagonistic  effects  exerted  by  electrolytes  in  biological 
systems  could  be  closely  paralleled  in  purely  physical  systems  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  relative  capacity  possessed  by  individual  electrolytes  or  their  con^n^nt 
ions  to  promote  or  inhibit  the  dispersion  of  soap  films  in  water  as  compared  with  an. 
adjacent  lipoid  or  fatty  phase,  or  of  other  concentration  films  formed  between  protein 
and  water  phases,  in  water  as  compared  with  the  protein  phase.  If  a  given  volume  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  oleate  or  caustic  soda  is  allowed  to  flow  from  a  capillary 
pipette  through  oil  containing  a  certain  amount  of  fatty  add,  the  number  of  drops  pro- 
duced will  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  soap  or  caustic  soda  employed. 
The  greater  the  concentration  the  larger  the  number  of  drops;  the  greater  the  dilution 
the  smaller  the  nubiber  of  drops.  If  NaCl  is  added  to  a  system  of  this  sort,  the  number 
of  drops  will  be  greatly  increased.  If  CaCl^  is  added  the  number  of  drops  will  be  re- 
duced. NaCI  and  CaCl^,  when  employed  in  those  ratios  in  which  they  exert  a  com- 
pensatory or  balancing  effect  upon  one  another  in  nature,  exert  no  effect  upon  the 
number  of  drops  produced  in  such  a  system.  These  results  are  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  a  surface  film  of  soap  is  formed  at  all  points  of  contact  between  water  and  oil. 
Alkalies  and  salts  of  the  monovalent  cations,  like  NaCl  and  KCl,  by  increasing  the 
dispersion  of  the  soap  film  in  water  as  compared  with  oil,  exert  a  destructive  effect 
on  the  film,  reducing  its  relative  redstance  to  the  passage  of  water  and  water-soluble 
constituents,  consequently  causing  a  break  in  the  film  at  an  earlier  point  than  in  the 
system,  with  a  consequent  production  of  a  larger  number  of  drops.  Acids,  salts  of 
calcium,  barium,  strontium,  iron,  and  other  divalent  and  trivalent  cadons  exert  on  the 
other  hand  a  protective  effect,  decreasing  the  relative  dispersion  of  the  constituentp 
of  the  film  in  water  as  compared  with  oil,  thus  promoting  the  continuity  of  the  film, 
increasing  its  resistance  to  the  passage  of  water  and  water-soluble  coiistitaents  with  a 
consequent  diminution  in  the  number  of  drops. 

Protoplasm  may  be  conceived  as  a  system  in  which  in  the  interior  ^ts,  lipoids, 
proteins,  etc.,  are  dispersed  by  means  of  concentration  films  of  soaps  and  other  sab- 
stances  in  water  as  an  external  phase,  but  that  naked  protoplaam,  ^hen  coming  Id 
contact  with  water  containing  a  variety  of  salts,  tends  to  undergo  a  transformation 
with  the  formation  of  a  film  or  membrane  which  consists  essentially  of  a  dispersion  of 
water  in  oil,  water  in  lipoid,  or  water  in  concentrated  protein,  a  type  of  a  jelly,  or 
more  probably  a  stage  intermediate  between  those  physical  systems  in  whidi  water 
is  the  dispersed  and  the  continuous  phase.  The  extreme  outer  layer  consists,  pre- 
sumably, at  least  in  part,  of  a  mixture  of  soaps,  and  according  to  whether  the  soaps 
in  question  are  more  readily  dispersed  in  water  than  in  oil,  lipoid,  protein,  etc.,  the 
film  is  more  or  less  permeable  to  the  passage  of  water  and  water  soluble  substances, 
and  more  or  less  readily  dispersed  or  broken  up  and  removed  by  the  constituents  of 
the  external  water  phase. 

Salts  of  calcium  function  invariably  as  protective  agents  for  the  films  in  question, 
preventing  their  dispersion  or  disintegration  by  substances  present  in  the  environing 
aqueous  medium  and  iaterfering  with  a  too  great  permeability  of  the  protoplasm  oi 
protoplasmic  film  which,  if  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  would  necessarily  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  protoplasmic  system. 

The  salts  of  calcium  have  been  extensively  employed  by  Wright  and  others  to 
counteract  sensitization  and  anaphylactic  phenomena,  for  example,  in  counteracting 
oedema,  urticaria,  herpes,  etc.,  induced  as  a  result  of  sensitization  to  foreign  proteins 
and  against  hay  fever,  asthma  and  other  sensitization  phenomena  as  in  our  experi- 
ments. In  this  and  numerous  other  cases,  caldum  appears  to  function  by  protecting 
the  surface  film  and  preventing  a  too  free  passage  of  water  and  water  soluble  constitu- 
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«iit8.  In  the  opinion  of  tho  writer,  not  only  protoplasm  but  all  colloidal  aggregate! 
present  in  the  blood  or  body  fitiidB  aie  suxrounded  by  stabilisdng  films,  consisting  at 
least  in  part  of  a  mixture  of  soaps,  which  play  the  same  role  in  fiMtfatAfaiTig  the  equili- 
brinm  of  the  protoplasm  system  and  preventing  the  jxrecipitation  of  proteins,  lipoids, 
etc.,  by  salts,  as  is  played  by  the  stabilizing  soap  tilms  in  emulsions  in  preventing 
the  aggregation  of  individual  globules  of  oil  with  one  another. 

Soaps  exhibit  an  antitryptic  reaction  when  present  in  the  serum.  Their  removal 
from  the  serum  by  means  of  extraction  with  organic  agents  causes  a  reduction  in  the 
antitrsrptic  index.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bronfenbrenner  and  othefs  that 
homologous  serum  extracted  by  means  of  organic  agents  is  toxic  for  ftniwrnla  of  the 
same  species,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  put  forward  that  the  anaphylactic  reaction 
is  attributable  to  effects  brought  about  by  homologous  proteins.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  the  effects  in  question  are  attributable  to  the  removal  of  stabilizing  films 
of  soaps  or  other  lipoid  disintegration  products  which  are  soluble  in  organic  agents 
and  the  consequently  more  ready  colloidal  aggregation  or  precipitation  of  proteins 
and  other  colloids  by  electrolytes  and  other  substances  normally  present  in  the 


The  writer  has  already  demonstrated,  in  experiments  which  will  be  published 
shortly,  that  the  antigen  antibody  combination  in  the  presence  of  complement  may 
function  as  a  dispersing  agent  for  fatty  or  soap  films  in  colloidal  systems  of  the  type 
described  above,  and  in  others  not  yet  described,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded 
that  an  anaphylactic  shock  represents  a  sudden  and  violent  removal  or  partial  destruc- 
tion of  certain  protective  colloidal  films,  thus  causing  a  more  free  ingress  of  water 
and  water  soluble  constituents  to  the  interior  protoplasmic  constituents  of  the  cell, 
with  consequent  destruction  of  the  working  mechanism  of  the  ceU.  Effects  of  this 
type  would  obviously  be  produced,  but  with  varying  intensity,  at  different  points 
in  the  body,  and  not  only  the  cells  but  also  proteins  and  other  substances  dispersed 
in  the  blood  and  other  body  fluids  would  be  correspondingly  affected. 

The  protective  effect  exerted  by  salts  of  calcium  in  phjrsical  and  biological  systems 
and  also  in  animals  and  human  beings  exhibiting  phenomena  attributable  to 
sensitization  and  anaphylaxis,  is  a  strong  aigument  in  support  of  this  point  of 
view,  and  in  a  series  of  experiments  published  three  years  ago,  the  writer  was  able 
to  demonstrate  that  the  influence  exerted  by  certain  mixtures  of  powerfully  absorbed 
divalent  and  trivalent  cations  with  suitable  anions  exhibited  exactly  analogoiis  curves 
in  a  comparison  of  effects  produced  on  living  mice,  hemolysis  of  corpuscles  by  means 
of  complement  and  amboceptor,  the  state  of  diBperaion  of  colloidal  systems  in  water, 
blood  coagulation,  and  eqxiilibrium  of  purely  physical  systems  of  the  type  described 
above.  Since  the  hemolysis  of  corpuscles  by  means  of  complement  and  amboceptor 
serves  in  a  sense  as  a  model  of  the  phenomena  presumed  to  occur  in  anaphylaxis,  and 
since  this  reaction  is  influenced  by  variations  in  the  proportions  of  powerfully  ab- 
sorbed positive  and  negative  ions  in  a  manner  very  closely  resembling  the  influence 
exerted  upon  purely  physical  colloidal  systems  and  since  the  animals  killed  by  intra- 
venous injection  of  the  salts  in  questi(»i  exhibited  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
anaj^ylaxis  it  would  appear  probable  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  attributable 
to  variations  in  the  state  of  colloidal  aggregation  of  n<»mal  constituents  of  the  body, 
under  the  influence  of  agents  capable  of  producing  sudden  and  violent  dispersing 
effects.  In  advancing  the  theory  that  sensitization  and  anaphylactic  phenomena 
are  due  to  a  sudden  and  violent  increased  dispersion  of  the  external  colloidal  film  of 
protoplasm  and  ol  the  protective  films  of  other  colloidal  aggregates  in  the  body,  and 
that  the  specific  and  nonspecific  procedures  employed  to  counteract  these  effects 
function  by  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  dispersion  in  question,  and  promoting 
aggregation  of  the  films,  we  do  not  deny  the  possibility  that  side  by  side  with  the 
reaction  in  question  and  the  exposure  of  naked  protein  to  the  influence  of  aggregating  * 
•ad  subsequently  of  dispersing  agents  that  a  variety  of  disintegration  products  may 
684S&-17-^OL  X 21 
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well  make  their  appearance  in  the  serum,  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
primary  effect  in  anaphylaxis  and  the  one  that  causes  death  is  essentially  a  sudden 
disturlMUQce  in  the  colloidal  equilibrium  of  the  protoplasmic  surface  film,  resulting 
in  too  great  i>ermeability  of  the  protoplasm  and  a  consequent  irrevenible  disturbance 
of  ccUoidal  eqidlibrium  of  the  protoplasmic  system. 

The  Chairkan.  Inasmuch  as  my  own  communication  is  next  on 
the  program,  I  will  ask  Dr.  Lung,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to 
kindly  take  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Lung  presiding).  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Dr. 
Weil  has  already  been  presented  to  you  and  has  addressed  you.  He 
needs  no  further  introduction. 


ANAPHYLATOXIN  AND  THE  MECHANISM  OF  ANAPHYLAXIS. 

By  RICHARD  WEIL, 
ComeU  Medical  CoUege,  New  York  City. 

I  shall  attempt  to  give  simply  an  informal  discussion  of  the  suhject  of  anaphylaxis 
as  I  see  it  I  have  not  prepared  an  elaborate  paper,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
points  which  have  been  brought  out  lend  themselves  to  a  set  discussion.  They  have 
been  approached  from  a  variety  of  standpoints,  and  I  think  that  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  these  various  standpoints  in  a  manner  which  I  shoidd  not  have  been  able  to 
follow  had  I  prepared  my  paper  as  I  saw  the  subject  before  listening  to  these  papers. 

Dr.  Bronfenbrenner  alluded  to  the  fact  that  I  shoidd  probably  have  the  difficult 
task  of  defending  the  cellular  theory.  I  think  that  this  statement  is  largely  true. 
I  shall  indeed  have  that  task,  and  with  it  goes  the  task  of  showing  that  the  anaphy- 
latoxins  have  nothing  to  do  with  anaphylaxis,  because  the  two  standpoints  are 
entirely  incompatible.  Why  it  is  that  those  two  different  problems  have  come  to  be 
associated  in  that  way,  I  will  show  show  you  in  a  minute;  but  the  fact  is  that  they 
are  intimately  associated. 

As  regards  the  attitudes  of  the  scientific  world  on  the  subject  of  anaphylaxis,  I 
think  you  have  probably  gathered  that  it  is  not  entirely  harmonious,  but  it  has  taken 
a  peculiar  course  in  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  tendency  to 
accept  the  anaphylatoxin  theory  without  question,  owing  largely  to  Jobling  and 
others  who  have  done  so  much  work  on  anaphylaxis;  and  then,  too,  one  must  realize 
that  the  anaphylatoxin  explanation  of  anaphylaxis  is  very  enticing.  It  gives  us  a  sim- 
ple explanation  for  the  phenomenon .  A  chemical  toxin  is  said  to  be  produced,  and  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  action  of  chemical  toxins.  We  know  that  strychnin  causes  con- 
vulsions; well,  then,  in  anaphylaxis  they  tell  us  a  toxic  substance  is  produced  which 
acts  in  a  similar  way  on  the  cells  and  gives  rise  to  the  symptoms.  It  is  also  enticing 
from  the  fact  that  it  gives  us  a  uniform  explanation  in  that,  according  to  Vaughan, 
the  same  toxic  substances  are  always  produced  when  antigen  and  antibody  c(»ne 
together  in  the  body,  and  therefore  we  always  get  the  same  exhibition  of  anaphylaxis. 

This  theory,  however,  is  not  universally  held.  For  instance,  Doerr  takes  exactly 
the  opposite  standpoint.  Contrary  to  his  previous  view,  inasmuch  as  he  originally 
was  a  believer  in  Friedberger's  theory  that  the  reaction  was  humoral  and  that  ana- 
phylatoxin played  a  r61e,  he  has  practically  concluded  in  his  last  review  to  accept 
the  cellular  theory  and  at  the  same  time  he  maintains  that  anaphylatoxin  plays  no 
,rdle  in  anaphylaxis.  Then  there  is  Dale,  in  England,  who  holds  the  same  theory, 
and  Bayliss  in  his  recent  work  on  physiology,  which  I  Imagine  is  familiar  to  you  all, 
uncompromisingly  accepts  this  explanation.    So,  while  this  is  a  question  of  very 
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great  importance  for  the  oreneral  interpretation  of  the  whole  subject  of  immunity,  and 
for  the  understanding  of  infectious  diseases,  it  is  one  which  at  the  present  time  has 
unfortunately  not  been  entirely  cl eared  up. 

To  give  a  brief  view  of  the  situation  and  to  simplify  it  if  possible,  the  following 
facts  should  be  considered.  The  data  of  anaphylaxis  and  immimity,  upon  which 
-  we  all  work  no  matter  what  oiu*  interpretation  is,  are  essentially  two.  We  all  agree 
that  antigen  and  antibody  are  the  factors  involved.  We  all  agree  that  antibody  is 
present  either  in  the  cells  of  the  body  or  in  the  blood  of  the  body,  or  in  both.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  it  is  the  interaction  of  these  two  factors  which  results  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  anaphylaxis  and  of  immunity,  strikingly  different  as  are  the  manifestations 
involved — ^in  one  case  an  apparent  protection  against  toxic  substances  and  in  the 
other  case  an  apparent  susceptibility  to  nontoxic  substances. 

Now,  there  are  two  questions  that  have  been  discussed  to-day  by  Dr.  Bronfenbrenner, 
Dr.  Kolmer,  Dr.  Clowes,  and  myself,  and  they  are  the  same  questions  which  I  tried 
to  bring  out  in  my  initial  discussion.  The  two  questions  are  these:  What  is  the  site 
of  the  reaction  in  the  body,  and  what  is  the  immune  mechanism?  These  are  two 
Bei)arate  questions,  and  yet,  as  you  will  see  in  a  minute,  the  view  which  we  take  of  one 
almost  necessarily  postulates  the  view  which  we  shall  take  of  the  other. 

As  regards  the  site  of  the  reaction,  we  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  between  the 
humoral  theory  and  the  cellular  theory,  to  which  we  might  add  an  intermediate 
standpoint,  which  Dr.  Kolmer  advocates,  viz,  that  the  reaction  may  occur  in  either 
place. 

If  we  look  at  the  problem  purely  from  an  experimental  standpoint,  what  facts 
are  there  in  favor  of  the  humoral  theory,  and  what  facts  are  there  against  it?  As  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  experiment  which  supports  the  humoral  theory,  namely, 
the  following:  It  has  been  maintained  that  if  one  introduces  antigen  and  antibody 
into  opposite  jugulars  of  the  same  guinea  pig  or  of  the  same  rabbit,  simultaneously, 
one  gets  anaphylactic  shock.  Now,  that  experiment  is  crucial.  If  the  observation 
is  correct,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  reaction  in  that  instance  is  humoral  simply 
because  no  time  is  given  for  the  cells  to  anchor  the  antibodies;  the  reagents  are 
simultaneously  introduced,  the  reaction  is  instantaneous  and  must  therefore  take 
place  in  the  blood  stream. 

If  one  comes  to  analyze  the  literature  on  the  subject,  however,  one  finds  that  none 
of  the  authors,  with  the  exception  of  Gurd,  has  been  able  to  state  that  this  experiment 
has  resulted  in  anaphylaxis  with  any  frequency.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances 
the  experiment  has  apparently  no  definite  result.  One  can  do  it  ad  libitum,  varying 
the  relations  as  one  pleases,  yet  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  one  does  not  get 
the  shock.  This  I  showed  some  years  ago.  Gurd's  experiments,  however,  seem  to 
show  that  it  occurs  in  a  greater  proportion  of  cases  than  we  had  thought;  he  himself 
maintains,  indeed,  that  it  can  be  produced  with  considerable  regularity. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  simultaneous  injections  do  occasionally  produce  immediate 
death,  how  is  this  result  to  be  interpreted?  What  is  the  result  if  one  performs  a 
control  experiment — that  is  to  say,  if  one  uses  an  antigen  and  an  antibody  which  are 
not  at  all  related?  Take  the  serum  of  a  rabbit  immunized  to  egg  albumin  as  antibody, 
and  horse  scrum  as  antigen,  and  inject  them  simultaneously  into  opposite  veins. 
Even  by  this  procedure  one  will  kill  the  animals  occasionally.  There  is  here  no 
relation  of  antigen  and  antibody,  since  you  can  not  passively  sensitize  an  animal  by 
means  of  a  previous  injection  of  antiegg  albumin  serum  and  then  intoxicate  with 
horse  serum.  Therefore  it  seems  clear  that  death  in  these  cases  is  not  an  immuno- 
logical phenomenon  but  is  due  simply  to  the  simultaneous  intravenous  injection  of 
any  two  foreign  proteins.  Unfortunately  Gurd  and  none  of  the  others  who  have 
worked  at  this  phase  of  the  problem  had  ever  made  this  experiment,  obvious  as  is 
the  necessity  of  a  "control"  to  their  results.  So  that  the  one  positive  piece  of 
evidence  which  has  been  advanced  in  favor  of  the  humoral  theory  appears  to  be 
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utterly  inadequate.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  positive  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
cellular  theory  is  very  convincing,  and  all  critics  have  accepted  it,  so  that  it  requires 
only  a  superficial  review. 

If  we  take  the  uterus  of  a  guinea  pig  which  has  been  sensitized  either  actively  or 
passively  and  suspend  it  in  Locke's  or  Ringer's  solution,  it  will  trace  a  series  of 
rythmic  contractions.  If  we  then  add  a  minute  amount  of  antigen,  it  at  once 
executes  a  tremendous  contraction.  Here  we  have  no  participation  by  the  circula- 
tion. The  reaction  occurs  even  if  we  have  washed  out  the  vessel  before  taking  out 
the  uterus.  We  have  a  resx)onse  from  the  isolated  cells.  Friedberger  made  the 
objection  that  in  spite  of  the  washing  out  there  was  still  enough  antibody  in  the 
circumambient  lymphatic  fluid  to  produce  the  reaction,  but  I  was  able  to  show  that 
this  was  not  the  case.  Further  studies  have  demonstrated  the  hci  that  during  the 
latent  period  of  passive  sensitization  the  cells  anchor  the  antibody;  until  this  has 
been  done,  they  fail  to  respond  to  the  antigen.  The  time  has  come,  therefore,  to 
accept  the  cellular  theory  in  to  to.  There  is  no  reason  to  accept  in  the  smallest  part 
the  humoral  theory  of  anaphylaxis.  The  only  argument  that  keeps  us  still  tied  to 
the  latter  theor)*^  is  the  fact  that  the  men  who  believe  in  anaphylatoxin  somehow 
feel  themselves  bound  to  support  the  humoral  theory  in  order  to  sustain  the  test-tube 
experiment.  Yet  this  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  The  cell  might  conceivably 
functionate  as  a  test  tube  in  which  antigen  reacting  with  antibody  might  produce 
the  same  sort  of  changes,  whether  they  be  chemical  or  physical,  as  are  ordinarily 
ascribed  to  the  production  of  the  so-called  anaphylatoxin  in  the  test  tube.  It  is 
therefore  an  illogical  non  sequitur  which  Friedbeiger  originally  committed,  and  which 
seems  to  have  gone  down  through  the  years,  that  influences  men  who  accept  the 
anaphylatoxin  theory  to  believe  that  they  are  thereby  committed  to  the  humoral 
theory. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  question,  the  question  of  the  immime  mechanism. 
Now  the  immune  mechanism  has  been  described  briefly  in  the  talk  which  I  gave  at 
the  outset.  There  are  practically  two  theories,  the  physical  theory  and  the  chemical 
theory.  Both  of  these  theories  accept  the  fact  that  anaphylaxis  is  the  result  of  the 
reaction  between  antigen  and  antibody.  They  differ,  however,  in  one  respect.  The 
chemical  theory  maintains  that  there  is  an  intermediate  process  and  that  when  these 
two  substances  interact  a  chemical  substance  is  formed  which  actually  produces  the 
toxic  symptoms.  The  physical  theory  ignores  any  such  intermediate  step  and  main- 
tains that  simply  in  virtue  of  the  attack  of  antigen  upon  the  antibody  of  the  cell  that 
cell  is  stimulated  just  as  it  would  be  by  an  electric  shock  or  by  any  other  sudden 
physical  change.  These  theories  are  not  of  merely  scholastic  interest.  The  entire 
philosophy  of  immunity  is  involved  in  the  choice  between  them.  The  school  that 
accepts  the  anaphylotoxin  theory  believes  that  the  mechanism  of  anaphylaxis  and  of 
immunity  is  essentially  the  same  and  that  anaphylaxis  and  immunity  are  practically 
identical  phenomena,  which  differ  only  in  degree.  Those  who  originally  advanced 
the  chemical  theory  explained  the  difference  in  the  following  manner:  They  said 
that  antibody  in  the  presence  of  antigen  acts  on  the  latter  as  a  proteolytic  ferment 
and  breaks  it  down.  If  there  is  relatively  little  antibody,  as  after  a  single  injection, 
the  breaking  down  of  the  antigen  is  incomplete  and  slow  and  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  higher  proteoses  which  are  toxic  and  which  kill  the  animal ;  this  is  anaphy- 
laxis. If,  however,  the  blood  is  rich  in  antibodies,  as  after  repeated  injections,  the 
breaking  down  of  the  foreign  proteins  is  rapid  and  goes  to  the  limit  with  the  produc- 
tion of  amino  acids,  which  are  not  toxic;  and  this  is  immunity. 

Now  Dr.  Bronfenbrenner  has  altered  the  terms  of  this  explanation  somewhat.  He 
says  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  animal's  own  protein  results  in  anaphylaxis  instead 
of  the  breaking  down  of  the  antigen;  but,  as  you  see,  the  same  chemical  process  is 
involved  in  this  theory. 
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The  physical  theory  is  as  different  from  this  as  it  can  possibly  be.  According  to  the 
physical  theory  anaphylaxis  results  when  the  antigen  attacks  cells  containing  anti- 
body. On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  sufficient  antibody  in  the  serum  to  ward 
off  the  antigen  from  this  attack  on  the  cells  immunity  results.  Thus  the  process  of 
anaphylaxis  and  of  inmiunity  are  fundamentally  opposed;  there  is  the  union  of  anti* 
body  and  antigen  in  the  serum,  which  protects  the  cells  against  the  antigen;  when  the 
two  unite  in  the  cells,  however,  we  get  the  explosive  and  the  unfortunate  symptoms 
of  anaphylaxis.  So  you  see  our  whole  conception  of  immunity  is  materially  affected 
by  our  interpretation  of  the  mechanism  of  anaphylaxis. 

To  come  to  the  evidence  in  favor  of  anaphylatoxin  and  the  evidence  against  the 
action  of  anaphylatoxin  in  the  animal.  We  all  know,  and  we  are  all  willing  to  admit, 
that  we  can  produce  substances  which  are  toxic  by  the  incubation  of  sera  under 
various  conditions  outside  the  body.  These  substances  are  often  classed  together 
under  the  name  "anaphylatoxin."  Historically  speaking,  this  substance  should  not 
be  called  anaphylatoxin.  The  phenomenon  was  originally  observed  by  Richet,  who 
called  the  substance  apotoxin.  As  you  know,  anaphylatoxin  has  been  produced  by 
the  incubation  of  serum  with  a  great  variety  of  substances. 

Now  the  question  is,  does  this  effect  of  incubating  serum  with  various  substances 
outside  the  body  justify  us  in  believing  that  the  same  process  occurs  in  the  body.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  does  not.  Agar  incubated  with  serum  produces  a  toxin,  but  agar 
injected  into  the  circulation  is  harmless.  The  only  way  to  prove  that  the  processes 
are  similar  is  to  take  the  blood  of  an  animal  in  anaphylactic  shock  and  determine 
whether  it  contains  such  toxic  substances.  Such  experiments  have  been  reported  by 
Thiele  and  Embleton  with  positive  findings.  Personally  I  have  been  unable  to 
reproduce  their  results,  and  Doerr  in  his  latest  review  has  shown  that  their  experi- 
ments are  open  to  serious  criticism.  Thus  there  is  no  experimental  evidence  that  any 
such  substance  as  anaphylatoxin  is  produced  in  the  body.  There  is  in  fact  every 
reason  to  believe  the  reverse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  anaphylatic  phenomenon  is 
strikingly  unlike  the  effect  of  a  toxin.  An  animal  goes  into  shock,  into  conviilsions; 
but  if  it  recovers  within  10  minutes  it  may  be  eating  its  food  just  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  It  acts  as  if  a  violent  shock  or  stimulus  had  been  received,  not  as  if  poison 
were  circulating  in  its  blood.  It  is  the  same  with  the  experiment  of  the  suspended 
uterus.  You  can  get  it  to  contract  violently  by  adding  antigen  and  get  it  to  relax  by 
simply  changing  the  fluid;  and  at  the  end  of  such  a  series  of  anaphylactic  responses 
the  uterus  seems  as  normal  as  ever. 

There  are,  however,  additional  insuperable  objections  to  the  analogy  between 
anaphylaxis  in  vivo  and  the  production  of  anaphylatoxin  in  vitro.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  matter  of  specificity.  We  know  that  anaphylaxis  is  a  specific 
phenomenon.  It  is  just  as  specific,  or  almost  as  much  so,  as  the  precipitation  or  the 
agglutination  reactions;  the  anaphylatoxic  substances  on  the  contrary,  can  be  pro- 
duced under  the  most  varied  circumstances.  Incubation  of  serum  with  the  most 
diverse  substances  is  equally  effective  in  this  regard.  Then,  there  are  various  other 
conditions,  which  I  have  already  briefly  sketched,  when  anaphylatoxin  is  produced 
by  incubation.  The  process  requires  relatively  considerable  periods  of  time,  and 
the  proportions  of  antigen  and  antiboby  can  be  varied  only  within  narrow  limits. 
Now,  the  striking  thing  about  anaphylaxis  is  that  the  reaction  does  not  require  time. 
In  the  living  animal  the  minute  the  injection  is  made  into  the  jugular  the  animal 
goes  into  convulsions.  As  Dale  has  shown,  in  the  uterus  the  reaction  also  is  inune- 
diate.  Again,  as  regards  proportions  of  the  two  factors,  conditions  in  the  animal 
are  quite  different.  If  an  animal  is  passively  sensitized  against  horse  serum  by  an 
injection,  let  us  say,  0.1  cc.  of  rabbit,  immune  serum  can  be  killed  with  1  cc.  or 
0.01  cc.  or  0.001  cc.  of  horse  serum.  In  these  particulars,,  therefore,  the  production  of 
anaphylatoxin  in  the  test  tube  has  no  resemblance  to  the  vital  reaction. 
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Either  upon  the  cellular  or  the  humoral  theory,  then,  the  anaphylatoxm  theory 
is  entirely  inadequate.  It  fails  to  satisfy  any  of  the  demands  of  the  problem.  Tliere 
is,  of  course,  no  question  that  anaphylatoxin  is  produced  in  vitTo;  but  we  should  not 
blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  ana- 
phylaxis. Such  a  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  detract  from  the  interest  or  the 
importance  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  anaphylatoxin.  but  it  does  suggest 
the  idea  that  some  other  term  should  be  used  in  describing  these  toxic  products. 
Perhaps  the  term  originally  suggested  by  Richet,  *'apotoxin,"  is  as  good  as  could 
be  devised. 

As  bearing  upon  this  problem  of  the  relationship  of  anaphylatoxin,  I  hope  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  describe  certain  new  experiments  which  are  designed  to  answer 
questions  in  the  mechanism  of  anaphylactic  shock.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the 
antibody  concerned  in  anaphylaxis?  Originally  Friedberger  and  Doerr  maintained 
that  it  was  precipitin,  and  they  showed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  curve  of  precipitating 
antibodies  in  the  serum  runs  a  course  parallel  with  the  sensitizing  value  of  the  same. 
It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  this  parallelism  does  not  hold  in  active  anaphylaxis; 
tliat  guinea  pigs  might  be  highly  anaphylactic  and  still  have  no  precipitin  in  their 
serum.  The  following  experiment  seems  to  throw  light  on  this  question:  One  takes 
the  serimi  of  a  rabbit  immunized  to  horse  serum  and  horse  serum,  mixes  them,  incu- 
bates them  for  a  short  time,  and  gets  a  precipitate;  centrifuges  the  precipitate,  pours 
off  the  fluid,  and  retains  a  precipitate  entirely  free  from  the  supernatant  fluid.  If 
this  precipitate  is  taken  up  in  salt  solution  and  injected  intraperitoneally  into  a  guinea 
pig,  one  can  sensitize  this  guinea  pig  passively  with  that  precipitate.  If  one  waits 
three  days  and  then  injects  the  antigen,  the  animals  are  found  to  be  sensitized 
exactly  as  if  they  had  been  given  rabbit  vs.  horse  serum.  This  shows  that  the  pre- 
cipitin is  the  same  as  the  sensitizing  antibody.  I  will  not  go  into  the  controls  which 
were  used. 

The  next  question  which  arose  was,  Is  the  precipitating  function  necessary  for 
sensitization?  Now,  if  this  serum  is  heated  to  72®,  it  loses  it«  precipitating  function, 
but  it  still  unites  actively  with  the  antigen.  That  has  been  proved  by  other  experi- 
ments. If  one  takes  a  serum  heated  in  this  way  to  72°,  although  it  has  lost  its  pre- 
cipitating function  entirely  in  the  test  tube,  it  retains,  although  slightly  diminished, 
its  sensitizing  value  for  the  guinea  pig.  Now,  I  think  that  proves  definitely  that  the 
precipitating  function  is  not  necessary  to  the  anaphylactic  phenomenon. 

This  leaves  us  simply  the  combining  group,  the  haptophore  group,  as  the  factor 
concerned  in  sensitization.  This  conclusion  harmonizes  with  the  so-called  physical 
theory  of  anaphylaxis — ^viz,  that  it  occurs  when  the  cell  possessed  of  an  antibody 
anchors  circulating  antigen.  The  very  fact  that  they  uuito  j^timulates  the  coll  to 
the  response. 

The  question  remains,  How  does  complement  enter  into  the  reaction?  You  know 
that  when  the  precipitating  antibody  unites  with  antigen  it  also  anchors  complement; 
we  find  that  when  serum  is  heated  to  72°  it  loses  the  power  of  binding  complement; 
when  it  is  heated  to  56°,  which  is  the  control  experiment,  it  still  binds;  and  yet, 
when  we  compare  the  sensitizing  value  of  senmi  heated  to  56°  with  that  heated  to 
72°,  it  differs  very  slightly.  And  I  think  that  this  proves  that  complement  plays 
absolutely  no  rdle  in  the  reaction,  and  that  here  we  have  definite  proof  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  body  the  binding  of  complement  plays  no  role  in  the  anaphylactic  reaction. 
The  anaphylotoxin  tlieory  is  also  implicated  in  this  conclusion.  You  can  not  get 
anaphylatoxin  in  the  test  tube  by  incubating  antigen  and  antibody  imless  comple- 
ment is  present.  So,  here  is  another  argument,  which  I  believe  is  final,  as  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  anaphylatoxin  theory. 
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The  other  questions  in  the  interpretation  of  anaphylaxis  and  immunity  are  sub- 
sidiary questions.  The  points  that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  are:  (1)  That  the 
theoretical  evidence  and  the  experimental  evidence  are  absolutely  against  the  humoral 
theory;  (2)  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  straddle  the  problem  by  maintaining  that 
anaphylaxis  is  preeminently  cellular,  but  occasionally  humoral;  and  that  (3)  ana- 
phylatoxin  plays  no  rdle  whatever  in  anaphylaxis. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Weil  presiding).  The  discussion  is  now  open  on 
these  papers. 

Dr.  Bronfenbrenner.  Gentlemen,  the  fact  alone  that  Dr.  Weil 
preferred  to  spend  most  of  his  time  to  criticize  the  hmnoral  theory 
of  anaphylaxis  instead  of  presenting  his  own  paper  shows  how  impor- 
tant he  considers  the  difference  between  this  and  the  cellular  con- 
ception of  anaphylaxis.  My  paper  was  not  intended  to  emphasize 
the  himioral  theory  at  the  expense  of  cellular,  though  the  material 
presented  by  me  does,  in  a  way,  illustrate  the  statements  made  by 
the  representatives  of  the  humoral  theory  of  anaphylaxis. 

Personally,  I  have  not  worked  in  anaphylaxis  much  and  my 
interest  in  the  subject  arose  from  the  work  on  abderhalden  reaction. 
Though  as  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Besredka  in  1909  I  have  been  engaged  in 
some  of  the  experiments  in  anaphylaxis  under  his  direction,  my  views 
as  to  the  mechanism  of  anaphylaxis  are  not  entirely  those  represented 
by  the  humoral  theory.  I  think,  however,  we  should  not  hurry  to 
discard  any  one  of  these  theories,  even  if  one  of  them  happens  to  be 
the  older  one.  Not  all  that  is  old  is  bad.  Insomuch  as  the  humoral 
theory  is  able  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  which  it  is  supposed  to 
explain  (many  workers  think  it  can),  there  is  no  need  of  discarding 
it  in  toto  and  replacing  it  with  the  other,  even  if  certain  experi- 
ments, performed  by  its  adepts,  undoubtedly  demonstrate  the  pos- 
sibility of  cellular  response  being  an  integral  part  of  anaphylactic 
shock. 

As  Dr.  Clowes  has  remarked  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  phenomena  in 
anaphylaxis  are  very  general;  if  they  ailect  one  structure  of  the  body, 
they  must  similarly  affect  other  structures  of  the  body,  as  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  serum  and  the  tissues  which  the  serum 
envelopes. 

Although  there  are  many  phenomena  which  can  not  be  ade- 
quately explained  by  the  cellular  theory  of  anaphylaxis,  I  do  not 
intend  to  go  into  their  discussion,  for  it  would  take  again  as  much 
time  as  we  have  consumed.  The  experiments  quoted  by  Dr.  Weil 
imdoubtedly  suggest  that  it  is  possible  to  demonstrate  cellular 
reaction  in  anaphylaxis.  Without  denying  that,  my  own  experiments 
suggest  that  anaphylaxis  may  be  produced  as  a  result  of  the  combi- 
nation between  the  antigen  and  antibody  of  the  blood.  Of  course, 
as  Dr.  Clowes  has  stated,  the  cells  of  the  body  take  a  very  essential 
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part  in  the  reaction.  In  fact,  as  I  understand  it,  the  very  moment 
antigen  and  antibody  unite  tiiere  occurs  a  change  in  molecular  dis- 
persion (which  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  experiments  in  vitro.) 
In  the  body  this  change  in  the  physical  state  of  serum  (through  its 
combination  with  antigen)  affects  the  physiologic  fimctions  (permea- 
bility ?)  of  the  cells  so  that  a  number  of  cells  may  even  die  as  a  result 
of  this  change.  Whether  in  this  process  there  is  formed  an  inter- 
mediate toxic  product  (anaphylatoxin)  which  is  a  distiuct  chemical 
substance,  I  do  not  know.  I  thiuk  anaphylatoxin  is  not  similar  to 
the  toxic  substances  of  Dr.  Vaughian.  I  am  more  inclined  to  view 
anaphylatoxin  merely  as  a  stage  in  the  physical  change  the  serum  is 
undeigoing,  the  change  which  is  characterized  by  its  deleterious 
effects  on  the  life  of  the  cells  (possibly  by  affecting  the  permeabiUty). 

Referring  to  Dr.  Kolmer's  discussion,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  I 
understood  Dr.  Kolmer  correctly  ?  Dr.  Kolmer  thinks,  I  believe,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  specificity  of  the  ferment  in  pregnancy.  If 
so,  I  disagree  with  him.  I  have  shown  in  my  published  work  that 
the  ferment  concerned  in  the  abderhalden  reaction  is  not  specific. 
The  apparent  specificity  of  the  reaction  is  due  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  activation  of  the  normal  blood  ferment  by  the  combination  of  the 
antigen  (placenta  tissue)  and  antibody  present  in  the  blood  of  preg- 
nant women. 

Dr.  KoLMEB.  My  remarks  will  be  very  brief.  Like  Dr.  Bronfen- 
brenner,  most  of  the  work  that  I  have  been  doing  has  concerned 
the  mechanism  of  the  abderhalden  reaction  and  I  based  my  belief — 
tentative  belief — on  the  presence  of  a  specific  ferment  from  the  fact 
that  digestion  as  we  are  able  to  measure  it  by  all  methods,  except  the 
more  recent  one  of  Von  S  would  show  that  digestion  of  placenta 

by  the  serum  of  a  pregnant  woman  was  more  intense  tlian  of  non- 
pregnant, and  I  advanced  that  as  an  argument  against  the  purely 
chemical  theory,  as  it  were,  that  it  is  the  mere  absorption  of  antifer- 
ment  that  results  in  digestion. 

As  to  Dr.  Bronfenbrenner's  question  relative  to  my  belief  in  the 
specificity  of  the  ferment,  I  may  say  that  I  put  this  reprint  to 
which  Dr.  Bronfenbronner  refers  in  my  pocket  this  morning  with  the 
idea  of  asking  him,  if  I  had  a  few  minutes,  his  own  idea  about  it, 
because  I  find  in  the  same  reprint  the  statement  that  they  are  non- 
specific and  then  on  the  next  page  that  they  are  specific. 

As  I  wrote  my  paper  only  in  the  last  day  or  two,  it  was  my  object 
rather  to  review  the  present  opinions  particularly  in  reference  to 
abderhalden  reaction.  My  own  belief  is  that  there  is  in  pregnancy  a 
specific  ferment. 

Dr.  Bbonfenbbenneb.  According  to  my  findings  the  specificity 
lies  not  in  the  nature  of  the  ferment,  but  in  the  nature  of  its  activa- 
tion.    I  wish  to  make  it  very  plain.    The  ferment  is  not  specific. 
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The  same  ferment  is  pres^it  in  pregnant  as  in  nonpregnant  indi- 
viduals, but  it  may  be  made  active  in  the  serum  of  pr^ -^nant  indi- 
viduals by  the  specific  process  of  the  union  between  the  specific 
antibody  such  serum  contains  (in  addition  to  the  nonspecific  fer- 
ment) and  corresponding  antigen.  The  molecule  of  the  protein  of 
the  serum  having  a  certain  structure,  if  the  specific  combination  of 
antigen  and  antibody  will  change  the  degree  of  dispersion  of  the  par- 
ticles in  it,  would  be  broken  up — digested.  The  end  result  appears 
to  be  specific,  but  the  mechanism  is  not  that  of  the  action  of  a 
specific  ferment. 

The  Chaibman.  We  come  now  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Kitchens 
and  Dr.  C.  P.  Browne,  ''Hay  fever  and  certain  other  local  anaphy- 
lactic phenomena  referable  to  the  respiratory  mucous  membranes." 

Dr.  HrrcHENs.  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the 
length  of  our  paper,  I  should  like  to  suggest,  if  Dr.  Brown  will  agree, 
that  our  paper  be  read  only  by  title.  It  will  probably  be  pub- 
lished, and  I  think  every  one  may  get  as  much  from  the  abstracts 
possibly,  as  from  the  whole  paper.  Those  who  are  especially  inter- 
ested may  read  the  published  paper. 


HAT  FEVER  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  LOCAL  ANAPHYLACTIC  PHENOMENA 
REFERABLE  TO  THE  RESPIRATORY  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

By  A.  PARKER  HITCHENS  and  CLAUDE  P.  BROWN,  Oknolden,  Pa. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  hay  fever  we  find  that  the  literature  naturally  falls 
into  five  foirly  distinct  periods: 

Fint  period.-— In  the  earlier  bibliography,  long  before  the  first  accurate  description 
of  the  disease  by  Bostock  (1)  ^  there  are  numerous  references  to  periodical  attacks  of 
rhinitis  and  asthma  as  well  as  to  various  idiosyncrasies  associated  with  flowering 
plants.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  Botallus  (2) — "for  there  are  many  who  are 
attacked  with  sneezing,  by  the  slightest  thing  whatsoever,  others  by  merely  smelling 
a  roee."  '  Others  mentioned  by  Sticker  (3)  are  Binninger  (4),  Ledelius  (5),  Hflner- 
wolf  (6),  and  Constant  de  Rebecque  (7).  Bostock  stated  that  the  earliest  reference 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  called  was  that  of  Heberden  (8).  The  quotation 
referred  to  is  probably  "  Five  patients  were  attacked  violently  by  this  disease  for  a 
month  every  summer;  one  was  afflicted  annually  for  the  entire  summer;  another 
was  never  free  from  it  except  in  the  summer." '  These  references  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  hay  fever  existed  for  centuries  before  its  recognition  as  a  specific  disease 
and  all  attempts  to  estimate  its  antiquity  are  entirely  futile. 

I  Filians  In  parentheses,  used  as  references,  refer  to  pablloatlosis  bearing  Identical  nombere,  under  the 
bead  of  "BibUography/'  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

t  "Nam  plerique  sunt  qui  quacunque  re  levissima  stemutationis  multis  agitabuntur,  ahi  ex  solo  rosae 
odoratu." 

t «  Quinqoe  aegris  oontigit  gravlter  laborare  hoc  morbo  per  mensem  onmi  aestate;  alimn  totam  aestatem 
allUxit  qnotannis;  alius  nunguam  nisi  aestate  ab  eo  liber  fuit."  In  a  translation  o(  Heberden's  work  pub- 
ISihed  the  next  year  (9)  is  the  following:  "I  have  known  it  return  in  four  or  five  persons  annually  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  Jime,  or  July,  and  last  a  month  with  great  violence.  In  one  a  catarrh  constantly 
visited  him  every  summer;  and  in  another  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  year  in  which  it  ceased  to  be  trou- 
blesome." 
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SecoTui  period.— In  1819,  Bostock  (1)  described  a  **Ca8e  of  a  periodical  aCtection  of 
the  eyes  and  chest''  so  accurately  that  later  writers,  even  in  their  most  elaborate 
analyses  of  symptoms,  have  been  able  to  add  nothing  of  clinical  importance.  The 
attention  of  other  physicians  thus  being  called  to  this  affection,  reports  in  a  short  time 
began  to  appear  in  the  medical  publications  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Nine 
years  later  Bostock  (10)  himself  added  distinct  accounts  of  18  cases,  with  10  othen 
"less  correctly  ascertained."  EUiottson  (13)  contributed  a  number  of  cases  and 
noted  many  interesting  data  with  regard  to  the  association  of  symptoms  with  the 
apparent  exciting  causes.  From  the  contributions  of  Gordon  (11)  and  Macculloch  (12), 
we  learn  that  the  term  " hay  fever"  was  probably  used  some  time  before  its  recogni- 
tion as  a  disease  by  Bostock. 

Our  information  concerning  the  incidence  of  hay  fever,  its  relation  to  age,  sex,  and 
condition  of  life,  and  its  geographical  distribution  may  be  attributed  in  some  degree 
to  EUiottson  (13)  but  still  more  to  Phoebus  (14). 

With  regard  to  the  etiology,  various  theories  were  held  and  practically  every  external 
agency  was  claimed  at  first  as  an  exciting  cause.  Bostock  believed  his  own  symptoms 
to  be  due  to  the  heat  of  summer,  while  other  writers  held  the  odor  of  flowering  plants 
chiefly  responsible.  The  proposal  of  a  bacterial  origin  by  Helmholz  (15)  never  gained 
much  headway.  Pirrie  (16)  suggested  that  the  disease  was  of  nervous  origin,  at  the 
same  time  admitting  emanations  from  plants  and  various  external  agencies  as  exciting 
causes. 

In  1859  Prof.  Phoebus  (14)  of  the  University  of  Giessen,  sent  out  about  400  circulara 
to  physicians,  medical  societies,  etc.,  requesting  information  concerning  hay  fever. 
His  analysis  of  the  replies  received  remains  one  of  the  best  statistical  studies  of  the 
disease,  but  no  fundamental  facts  with  regard  to  etiology  were  ascertained.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  communications  quoted  by  Phoebus  (14,  pp.  136,  137)  was  that 
of  Kirkman,  who  disagreed  with  the  opinion  that  emanations  from  Anthoxantiwan 
odoratum  were  a  cause  (probably  the  cause,  according  to  Gordon  (11 ),  because  "I  am 
always  attacked  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  Antkoxanihum  is  in  blossom."  Later, 
in  his  hothouse,  he  noticed ,  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas,  a  single  Anthoxanthum  odora- 
tutn  in  blossom  and  well  loaded  with  pollen.  He  rubbed  the  flower  in  his  hand  and 
sniffed  it,  whereupon  all  the  symptoms  of  hay  fever  appeared  immediately,  continued 
for  an  hour,  and  then  left  him. 

In  1872  and  1876,  respectively,  Morrell  Wyman  (17)  and  Beard  (18)  published  sta- 
tistical investigations  similar  to  those  made  by  Phoebus.  Although  Blackley's  work 
had  appeared  three  years  earlier,  Beard  was  confident  that  his  theory  of  a  nervous 
diathesis  was  conclusive;  he  said  that  pollen  was  merely  one  of  the  '* debilitating 
influences,  exciting  causes  purely,  and  of  themselves  are  powerless  to  induce,  or  at 
least  to  sustain  an  attack." 

Third  period. — The  chaotic  state  of  these  earlier  opinions  could  be  cleared  up  only 
by  actual  experiment.  However  little  serious  attention  it  attracted  at  the  time,  this 
necessary  elucidation  was  furnished  by  Charles  H.  Blackley  (19),  a  physician  of  Man- 
chester, England.  In  1873,  he  published  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  complete 
researches  in  the  history  of  experimental  medicine.  Blackley,  himself  a  sufferer  from 
hay  fever,  was  at  first  inclined  to  agree  with  Bostock  that  summer  heat  was  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  but  he  was  led  to  question  the  correctness  of  this  view  by  circum- 
stances connected  with  a  journey  to  the  sea  coast.  In  the  locality  of  his  home  at 
Manchester  the  hay  had  abready  been  gathered  in  and  his  attacks  of  hay  fever  had 
ceased;  on  approaching  the  sea  coast,  however,  the  symptoms  reappeared,  and  later 
investigation  revealed  a  field  of  uncut  hay,  much  of  which  was  in  flower.  His  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  same  subject  by  an  incident  two  years  later.  Upon  examining 
a  bunch  of  grass  brought  indoors  by  one  of  his  children  the  cloud  of  pollen  scattering 
near  his  face  brought  on  violent  sneezing  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Blackley  dates 
his  experimental  work  from  this  time  (1859). 
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After  carefully  reviewing  all  the  current  opinions  concerning  the  etiology  c^f  hay 
fever  Blackley  asked  himself  the  following  questions: 

First.  Can  pollen  produce  the  symptoms  of  hay  fever? 

Second.  Does  this  property  belong  to  all  the  pollens  or  is  it  confined  to  the  pollen 
of  some  one  or  more  orders  of  plants?    And  if  so,  to  what  natural  orders  does  it  belong? 

Third.  To  the  pollen  of  which  natural  order,  or  of  which  species  of  this  order,  are  the 
actual  attacks  of  hay  fever,  as  they  occur  in  early  summer,  due? 

Fourth.  Is  this  condition  or  property  found  in  the  dried  as  well  as  in  the  fresh 
pollen? 

Fifth.  To  what  special  substance  in  pollen  is  this  supposed  action  due? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  Blackley  experimented  upon  the  pollen  in  five 
different  ways:  "First,  by  applying  it  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares;  second, 
by  inhaling  it,  and  thus  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes;  third,  by  applying  a  decoction  of  the  pollen  to 
the  conjunctiva;  fourth,  by  applying  the  fresh  pollen  to  the  tongue,  lips,  and  fauces; 
fifth,  by  inoculating  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  with  the  fresh  moistened  pollen." 

Blackley  (19,  p.  75)  tested  on  himself  the  pollens  of  the  grasses  and  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  35  other  natural  orders,  all  of  which  produced  symptoms.  He  studied  micro- 
scopically the  various  pollen  grains;  furthermore,  he  counted  the  grains  deposited 
within  a  given  time  upon  slides  coated  with  glycerine  and  carbolic  acid.  These 
studies  were  made  at  different  seasons,  indoors  and  out,  in  country  and  in  city,  at 
about  the  level  of  a  man's  head  and  at  higher  altitudes  by  means  of  kites.  Blackley 
demonstrated  that  symptoms  did  not  appear  until  the  pollen  grains  had  reached  a 
certain  number,  and  that  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  varied  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  amount  of  pollen  in  the  air.  He  also  showed  that  pollen  may  travel  enormous 
distances,  thus  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  seashore,  or  even  the  ocean,  does  not 
always  afford  relief  to  susceptible  persons. 

In  all  this  work  Blackley  himself  was  the  subject  of  the  experiment.  At  that  time 
he  tried  in  vain  to  find  other  hay-fever  sufferers  who  would  submit  to  the  tests;  how- 
ever, the  opportunity  came  to  him  later  (20)  to  corroborate  his  findings  on  other 
patients. 

In  spite  of  the  evidence  presented  by  Blackley,  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries 
was  so  concentrated  upon  the  work  of  Pasteur  and  Koch  that  no  suggestion  regarding 
etiology  was  welcome  unless  foimded  upon  bacterial  infection.  The  findings  of 
Hebnholz  that  a  vibrio  was  the  cause  of  hay  fever  were  confirmed  by  Binz  (23)  and 
Patton  (24).  Heymann  and  Matzuschita  (22),  however,  attempted  to  straddle  the 
question  by  suggesting  poUen  as  the  carrier  of  bacteria,  especially  of  streptococci. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Blackley 's  work  contained  no  facts  of  direct  therapeutic 
value  naturally  detracted  from  its  significance  for  clinicians.  Thus,  it  wad  not  until 
the  successful  application  of  Noon's  method  of  vaccination  that  the  etiologic  rdle  of 
pollen  attracted  general  interest  and  found  final  acceptance  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  theories. 

Fourth  period. — In  1903  Dunbar  (21)  published  his  work,  built  upon  the  foundation 
laid  by  Blackley.  With  technique  similar  to  that  used  by  his  predecessor,  Dunbar 
experimented  upon  himself  and  other  susceptible  persons,  with  tihe  result  that  pollen 
was  established  as  the  cause  of  hay  fever.  Thus  the  findings  of  Blackley  were  con- 
firmed. Dunbar  believed  at  first,  however,  that  only  certain  pollens  were  in  ques- 
tion.   This  point  is  still  imsettled  and  needs  further  investigation. 

Dunbar  was  more  fortunate  than  Blackley  in  having  at  his  disposal  the  results  of 
all  the  later  achievements  in  both  organic  chemistry  and  immunology.  The  latter 
was  an  unknown  science  in  Blackley 's  day.  Dunbar's  work  on  the  chemistry  of 
pollen  thus  constitutes  a  real  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  hay  fever.  In  the  field  of 
immunology  he  was  able,  by  serological  tests,  to  strengthen  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  etiologic  rdle  of  the  pollen  proteins.    He  was  the  first  to  establish  the  possibility 
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of  active  immunity  and  to  elaborate  a  specific  therapy,  but  he  fell  into  error  by 
applying  to  hay  fever  the  discoveries  of  Behring,  Eitasato,  and  othen  concerning 
bacterial  toxins  and  antitoxins.  Dunbar  maintained  that  hay  fever  was  caused  by 
a  true  toxin  existent  in  the  pollen,  and  that  the  serum  of  animals  (rabbits  and  hoiBes) 
injected  with  pollen  and  pollen  derivatives  possessed  true  antitoxic  power.  At  pres- 
ent we  regard  hay  fever  as  an  anaphylactic  phenomenon,  and  consider  that  the  s^iim 
elaborated  and  patented  by  Dunbar  ^  belongs  with  the  antibacterial  serums;  in  other 
words,  that  it  depends  for  its  activity  upon  amboceptor  and  not  upon  antitoxin. 

Fiflh  period. — In  1911  Noon  (25)  reported  the  results  of  his  work  in  the  laboratory 
of  Sir  Almroth  Wright  on  the  treatment  of  hay  fever  with  subcutaneous  injectiozis  of 
pollen  extracts  in  minute  doses.  Curtis  (26)  and  Dunbar  had  previously  used  plant 
extracts  and  pollen  extracts,  but  neither  of  them  had  achieved  results  sufficiently 
promising  or  reliable  to  encourage  a  continuation  of  their  work.  Noon  injected  ex- 
tracts of  timothy  pollen,  controlling  the  doses  by  ophthalmo  reactions;  this  work 
interrupted  by  his  imtimely  death,  was  continued  by  Freeman  (27). 

Preparation  of  pollen  extraeU.—Dxmhdn  (28)  and  his  associates,  Prausnitz  (29),  Earn- 
mann  (30),  Weichardt  (31),  and  liefmann  (32),  demonstrated  that  the  protein  which 
constitutes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  organic  substances  in  pollen,  is  the  active  agent 
in  causing  hay  fever.  Accordingly,  all  methods  in  the  preparation  of  material  for 
vaccination  must  include  extraction  of  this  essential  protein. 

One  of  the  methods  used  by  Dunbar  for  the  preparation  of  his  ''pollen  toxin"  ia  to 
extract  the  finely  pulverized  pollen  with  5  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution  con- 
taining 0.5  per  cent  phenol,  incubating  the  mixture  at  37°  C.  The  undissolved  por- 
tion removed  by  centrifugation  consists  of  empty  pollen  membranes  and  inactive 
starch  rods.  The  supernatant  opalescent  solution  contains  the  dissolved  proteins; 
this  is  intensely  active,  even  in  high  dilution,  when  applied  to  the  skin  or  conjunc- 
tiva of  susceptible  persons.  For  use,  the  extract  is  diluted  with  physiological  saline 
solution.  He  suggests  further  purification  by  precipitation  with  eight  (8)  volumes 
of  absolute  alcohol  or  by  dialysis.  Only  the  albumens,  which  constitute  about  16 
per  cent  ot  the  total  proteins,  are  toxic,  Uie  globulin  fraction  being  entirely  inactive. 

Subsequent  investigators  have  made  their  extractions  with  distilled  water  and  with 
saline  solutions  of  various  strengths.    The  pollen  is  sometimes  ground  with  sand; 
Goodale  (43)  considers  grinding  unnecessary. 

There  are  other  modifications  in  technique  which  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 
In  many  instances  the  possibility  that  the  extract  is  not  sterile  can  not  be  eliminated. 
Standardization  is  generally  considered  accomplished  by  noting  the  relation  between 
the  quantity  of  fluid  and  the  amount  of  pollen  extracted.  This  procedure  is  obvi- 
ously subject  to  great  variation.  Cooke's  (41)  method  of  standardization  seems  to 
be  the  most  accurate  so  far,  and  it  is  the  one  we  have  adopted. 

Recent  literature. — Among  the  recent  reports  of  Clowes  (35).  Lovell  (36),  Lowd^- 
milk  (37),  Uirich  (38),  Koessler  (39),  Manning  (40),  Cooke  (41),  Wood  (42),  and  Good- 
ale  (43),  the  observations  of  Uirich  regarding  intervals  between  doses  are  of  special 
interest.  lie  noted  that  some  patients  were  relieved  for  much  longer  periods  than 
others,  and  because  of  this  variability  in  individuals,  he  suggested  that  the  intervals 
be  governed  in  each  case  by  the  date  of  return  of  the  symptoms. 

The  excellent  technic  of  Cooke  (41)  with  regard  to  standardization  has  already  been 
mentioned.  His  theories  regarding  the  mechanism  of  hay  fever  and  its  treatment 
are  in  accord  with  the  latest  views  of  anaphylaxis: 

1.  With  regard  to  antibody  formation. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  form  of 
foreign  protein  parenterally  introduced  within  the  living  body  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  specific  immune  or  antibody  which  exists  eitiier  attached  to  certain 
cells  or  free,  when  union  takes  place  between  protein  and  free  antibody,  there  is 
no  clinical  evidence  of  a  reaction,  out  when  a  union  takes  place  between  protein  and 
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-fixed  antibody,  a  reaction  takee  place,  and  the  nature  of  this  reaction  is  determined 
by  the  type  of  cell  to  which  the  antibody  was  attached. 

2.  Relation  between  immunity  and  anaphylaxia, — ^They  are  qualitively  identical 
hut  quantitatively  different.  In  other  worae,  when  there  is  a  lar^e  excess  of  anti- 
body circulating  free  we  have  an  immune  state;  and  when  there  is  little  antibody, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  attached,  we  have  the  sensitized  state. 

3.  Duration  of  immunity. — Immunit^r  in  the  sense  that  free  excess  antibody  once 
present  is  always  present  does  not  exist.  With  cessation  of  protein  injection,  the 
Dody  returns  to  the  anaphylactic  state,  in  which  it  may  remain,  or  to  the  state  of  accel- 
erated capacity  to  form  antibody. 

The  attempts  of  Ooodale  (43)  to  classify  the  susceptibility  of  patients  according 
to  natiural  orders,  and  thus  to  study  this  part  of  the  problem  systematically,  opens  up 
many  interesting  possibilities  not  only  in  hay  fever  treatment  but  also  in  botanical 
<daa8i£cation. 

Work  of  the  writers, — For  obtaining  the  pollen  the  flowers  are  gathered  just  when 
pollination  has  started.  The  flowers  are  dried  and  the  pollen  collected  by  means  of 
fine  sieves.  The  pollen  itself  is  thwoughly  dried  immediately  and  preserved  in  the 
dry  state  until  it  is  to  be  extracted. 

1.  The  pollen  is  mixed  with  sufiicient  physiological  saline  solution  (0.85  per  cent) 
to  make  a  fairly  thick  paste. 

2.  The  paste  is  transferred  to  a  porcelain  ball  mill  and  ground  for  24  hours,  or 
until  microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  pollen  grains  are  broken, 

3.  Physiological  saline  solution  is  added  and  the  resultant  mixture  is  centrifuged 
to  remove  insoluble  debris. 

4.  The  extracted  protein  is  purified  by  precipitation  with  acetone. 

5.  The  precipitate  is  dried  and  thus  preserved  until  needed. 

i.  For  use,  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  physiological  saline  solution.  The 
amount  of  protein-nitrogen  in  this  solution  is  determined  by  the  Kjeldahl  method. 

7.  The  solution  is  then  diluted  so  that  each  cubic  centimeter  will  contain  certain 
iractiona  of  a  ndlligram  of  protein-nitrogen. 

6.  The  lowest  dilution,  1  c.  c.  of  which  may  be  used  as  the  initial  dose  in  treatment, 
contains  0.0025  mg. 

9.  The  final  solutions  are  preserved  from  contamination  by  the  addition  of  0.25 
per  cent  three  crenols  and  sterilized  by  filtration.  Sterility  is  determined  by  careful 
aerobic  and  anaerobic  cultural  tests. 

The  treatment  may  be  continued  with  increasing  multiples  of  this  amount  ac  card- 
ing to  the  needs  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  patient.  The  injections  are  first  given 
at  about  5-day  intervals,  but  as  soon  as  the  period  of  relief  has  been  found  these  inter- 
vals are  shcvtened  or  lengthened,  that  is,  if  treatment  is  necessary  during  the  season. 

We  conaider  tbam  better  technique  than  to  depend  upon  ophthalmo  reactiona  which 
may  be  dangerous  or  upon  skin  tests  which  merely  complicate  the  procedure  for  the 
clinician.  In  other  wends,  ophthalmo  reactbns  and  skin  tests  bear  the  same  relation 
to  pollen  vaccine  dosage  that  the  opsonic  index  bean  to  bacterial  vaccine  dosage. 
By  the  ophthalmic  test  Noon  and  Freeman  were  able. to  place  pollen  vaccination 
upon  a  scientific  basis  similar  to  that  achieved  by  Wright  by  means  of  the  opsonic- 
index  technique.  At  present  by  starting  with  a  dose  (of  either  vaccine)  demon- 
strated to  be  sufficiently  smaU  to  do  no  harm  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  without 
the  same  control  of  dosage  that  was  necessary  at  the  beginning. 

Our  spring  extracts  contain  a  mixture  of  die  pollens  of  redtop,  timothy,  rye,  sweet 
vernal  grass,  and  orchard  grass;  the  autumn  type  consists  only  of  ragweed. 

These  vaccines  have  been  used  by  ourselves  and  by  other  physicians  kindly  coop- 
erating with  us  in  the  treatment  of  61  patients. 

Of  these  61  cases  17  had  asthma  as  a  complicating  symptom,  of  which  3  gave  no 
report,  1  was  not  relieved,  2  were  considerably  relieved,  and  11  were  entirely  relieved. 
Of  the  44  remaining  cases,  3  gave  no  report,  2  were  not  relieved,  4  were  slightly 
relieved,  18  were  considerably  relieved,  and  17  were  entirely  relieved. 
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One  patient  has  appai-ently  been  cured.  He  was  treated  during  two  yean  in 
both  spring  and  autumn.  Another  patient,  who  was  only  partially  relieved,  was 
found  to  bo  susceptible  to  wheat,  but  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  vicinity  before 
a  special  extract  could  be  prepared  for  him. 

One  patient  not  completely  relieved  by  the  spring  vaccine  wafi  found  BUflceptible 
to  daisy  pollen.  A  special  "daisy"  vaccine  was  prepared,  and  the  administration 
of  a  single  dose  brought  complete  relief. 

Our  results,  on  the  whole,  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  obtained  by  others  since 
Noon's  first  report.    In  none  of  these  cases  have  we  considered  the  possibility  of  a 
.  superadded  or  even  possibly  of  a  primary  bacterial  infection.    This  point,  however, 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Alexander  (34)  reports  two  patients  suffering  from  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  which  con- 
dition was  aggravated  by  pollen  during  the  hay-fever  season.  Treatment  with  Noon's 
pollen  vaccine  had  no  effect.  But  after  bacteriological  examination  and  the  admin- 
istration of  micrococcus  catarrhalis  vaccine  the  cases  were  cured. 

We  have  treated  one  asthmatic  patient  with  bacterial  vaccines  who  throughout 
one  winter  did  not  have  a  single  attack,  although  each  winter  previously  she  had 
experienced  many. 

Other  anapkylactic  pJienoinena. — The  validity  of  the  so-called  idiosyncraciee  to  the 
emanations  from  animals  can  not  be  questioned.  Inquiry  into  the  cases  of  sudden 
death  following  the  injection  of  horse  serum  has  shown  that  many  of  these  persons 
had  previously  suffered  asthmatic  attacks  whenever  coming  in  contact  with  horses. 
The  manifestations  of  anaphylaxis  after  eating  certain  foods  are  now  well  recog- 
nized. All  these  facts  lead  to  the  deduction  that  any  protein  in  the  atmosphere 
may  find  hypersusceptible  individuals  who  react  with  sneezing  and  all  the  Bymptxana 
of  hay  fever  or  asthma,  or  possibly  with  other  more  obscure  symptoms.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  effect  of  bad  ventilation  (or  the  lack  of  ventilation)  on  certain  penxms 
while  the  other  occupants  of  the  room  remain  unaffected.  Rosenau  and  Amoss  (33) 
have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  proteins  in  the  exhaled  breath,  and 
altboi^h  this  work  as  yet  Iftcks  confirmation  we  believe  it  is  a  line  of  research  worthy 
of  closer  attention. 

Discussion. — We  feel  that  possibly  an  explanation  should  be  offered  for  consuming 
so  much  time  with  the  history  of  hay  fever.  However,  we  believe  this  review  to  be 
fully  justified  if,  by  clearly  outlining  the  work  already  successfully  completed,we 
may  thereby  indicate  the  departments  of  this  subject  actually  in  need  of  .closer 
investigation. 

Hay  fever  at  present  is  a  problem  of  immunology  and  of  chemistry,  and  the  extension 
of  our  knowledge  is  limited  to  these  two  fields  unless  some  unsuspected  development 
may  lead  to  a  departure  from  the  present  trend  of  research-- a  departure  such  as 
followed  the  investigation  of  anaphylaxis  by  Rosenau  and  Anderson. 

The  demonstration  made  by  Noon  that  injection  of  a  pollen  extract,  under  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Wright,  has  immunizing  and  therapeutic  value  in  hay  fever  suggests 
two  important  questions: 

1.  What  essential  constituent  of  the  pollen  should  be  contained  in  the  extract? 
This  is  practically  question  No.  5  asked  by  Blackley,  and  the  work  of  Donbar  and 
his  associates  has  gone  far  toward  giving  us  an  answer.  However,  the  lack  of  a  stand- 
ard method  for  preparing  an  extract  of  maximum  diagnostic,  immunizing  and  thera- 
peutic value,  clearly  indicates  the  intensive  investigation  needed  in  this  direction. 
Whether  or  not  the  same  constituent  would  possess  all  these  properties  would  be  ope 
point  demanding  further  study. 

Although  the  method  adopted  by  us  is  not  the  best  possible,  it  is  in  certain  re- 
spects superior  to  some  of  those  described  in  recent  reports. 

a.  Keeping  qualities. — Koessler  (39)  among  others  found  his  extracts  to  be  worthless 
after  3  weeks.    An  extract  prepared  by  the  technique  given  above  yielded  positive 
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therapeutic  results  after  2  years;  chemical  tests  according  to  the  Kjeldahl,  biiuet, 
and  Sdrenson  methods  showed  neither  any  change  in  protein-nitrogen  content  nor 
decomposition  \nth  formation  of  peptones  or  amino  acids. 

6.  Uniformity.— ^The  Cooke  metho^l  of  standardization  certainly  appears  more 
rational  than  that  used  by  Dunbar  and  others  who  estimate  the  strength  of  the  extract 
by  the  amount  of  pollen  submitted  to  extraction.  Tiack  of  uniformity  in  the  strength 
of  his  vaccines  may  account  for  the  fear  of  anaphylactic  shock  expressed  by  Ix)wder- 
milk  (37).  None  of  our  patients  had  more  than  a  slight  local  reaction  which  caused 
no  inconvenience. 

2.  To  what  pollen  is  the  indi\'idual  patient  susceptible?  This  is  Bla<>kley'B  Ques- 
tion No.  2.  ^Vhile  certain  patients  are  susceptible  to  the  pollen  of  only  one  or  a  very 
few  plant.s  (or  at  least  to  a  single  natiu-al  order),  others,  like  Blackley,  are  susceptible 
to  nearly  all  plants;  there  are,  of  com-se,  all  grades  between.  Goodale  has  attacked 
this  problem  from  a  practical  standpoint  by  classifying  the  various  pollens  with  a 
view  to  minimizing  the  number  requisite  in  treatment.  Freeman  reduced  his  vaccine  to 
an  extract  of  timothy  pollen  alone.  It  would  greatly  simplify  matters  for  the  clinician 
if  in  the  fall  the  pollen  of  a  single  member  of  the  Compositae  could  be  applied.  A 
sufficient  number  of  cases  has  been  reported,  however,  to  show  that  some  patients 
would  not  be  relieved,  even  assuming  that  timothy  pollen  extract  and  rag-weed 
pollen  extract  are  adequate  for  the  Gramineae  and  the  Compositae,  respectively. 
Persons  susceptible  to  rose  pollen  or  to  the  pollen  of  certain  trees  are  cases  in  point. 

Although  these  two  questions  are  the  most  important  at  the  present  time,  a  third 
problem  is  ever  present  vdth  the  practicing  physician. 

3.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  hay  fever,  how  can  this  knowledge  be 
best  applied  to  the  advantage  of  our  patients?  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 
considered  Ln  two  sections:  (a)  Measiu-es  to  be  taken  two  or  three  months  before  the 
hay-fever  season,  and  (6)  measures  to  }>e  taken  immediately  before  or  during  the 
hay-fever  season. 

a.  Measiures  to  be  taken  two  or  three  months  before  the  hay-fever  season.  When 
the  patient  can  be  studied  beforehand,  a  siu^ey  of  his  habitual  siuroundings  should 
be  made.  After  noting  all  the  flowering  plants  which  might  reasonably  come  into 
question,  skin  tests  should  be  made  with  pollens  of  each  of  these  plants  in  order  to 
determine  which  of  them  are  responsible.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered 
that  pollens  may  travel  great  distances  (Blackley).  Accordingly,  a  field  of  grain 
even  several  miles  away  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  eliminations  that  could  be  made  according 
to  the  seasonal  incidence  of  the  attack.  The  Gramineae  in  the  spring,  the  Compositae 
in  the  fall  would  receive  first  consideration. 

6.  Measures  to  be  taken  immediately  before  or  during  the  attack.  If  the  attack 
has  already  started,  treatment  should  be  begim  at  once  with  a  vaccine  representing 
the  polle*ns  most  likely  to  be  responsible  for  the  attack.  If  the  treatment  does  not 
give  entire  relief,  an  exact  diagnosis  may  be  made  quite  indei)endently  of  the 
treatment. 

Wliile  the  ordinary  seasonal  attacks  can  be  controlled  hdrly  easily,  those  patienta 
who  suffer  from  earliest  spring  until  latest  autumn  may  present  greater  difficulties. 
As  stated  above,  we  have  treated  one  patient  of  this  type  during  two  springs  and 
autumns  with  apparent  cure  as  the  result. 

Ab  regards  dosage  we  believe  that  the  placing  of  extracts  upon  the  conjunctiva 
should  be  unqualifiedly  condenmed.  Skin  reactions  may  not  be  quite  so  exact,  but 
they  are  adequate  for  all  pra<'tical  purposes,  if  indeed  any  such  control  is  needed , 
except  in  diagnosis. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  again  to  suggest  that  those  persons  now  investigating  hay 
fever  first  familiarize  themselves  with  the  magnificent  research  of  Blackley,  as  well 
as  with  the  chemical  studies  of  Dun  oar  and  his  associates.    Among  the  innumerable 
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publications  there  are  after  all  only  a  few  that  are  of  vital  importance — ^tfae  woiIdi 
of  Bostock,  Blackley,  Dunbar,  and  Noon.  Many  other  compilations  are  extremely 
interesting,  notably  the  reports  of  Phoebus  and  Sticker,  but  they  serve  meiely  to 
confirm  or  elaborate  previous  knowledge  of  the  disease. 
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Dr.  Lung  presiding. 

Dr.  Weil.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  you  can  combine 
incompatibles.  Either  one  of  the  two  things  is  correct,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  to  say  that  it  occurs  inside 
the  cells  or  that  it  occurs  outside  the  cell.  If  it  occurs  within  the 
cell,  as  Dale  has  pointed  out  repeatedly,  and  as  Bayliss  has  confiimed 
— and  as  I  believe,  as  far  as  I  can  follow  the  discussion,  Dr.  Clowes 
also  beUeves — d  it  occurs  in  the  cell,  it  is  a  physical  phenomenon. 
If  it  occurs  in  the  serum  and  anaphylatoxin  is  part  of  the  mechanism, 
it  is  a  chemical  phenomenon  and  can  be  produced  by  incubation. 
Now,  it  does  not  do  to  try  to  combine  those  ideas.  One  of  them  is 
correct  and  the  other  one  is  wrong,  and  whichever  point  of  view  is 
eventually  accepted,  the  other  one  will  have  to  be  given  up.  I  wn 
not  here  to  try  to  prove  to  anybody  that  one  is  absolutely  right  and 
the  other  absolutely  wrong.  Of  course,  my  own  conviction  has  been 
stated.  It  is  not.  Dr.  Bronfenbrenner,  that  the  humeral  theory  is 
conservative.  The  first  theory  was  the  cellular  theory,  advanced 
by  Otto,  accepted  by  Friedberger,  and  was  the  older  theory.  That 
was  given  up  later  by  Friedberger,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  anaphy- 
latoxin,  and  subsequently  the  cellular  theory  has  been  advanced  by 
Dale  and  by  Doerr,  who  has  come  to  adopt  it. 

Dr.  Clowes.  I  just  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  view  that  it  is  physical. 

The  CHAmMAN.  If  there  is  no  objection  we  will  hear  from  Dr. 
Clowes. 

Dr.  Weil  took  the  chair. 

Dr.  Clowes.  We  have  studied  in  the  last  few  years  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  of  hay  fever,  some  himdred  or  so.  As  you  know, 
Dunbar,  Wright,  and  others  worked  on  the  subject.  I  think  that 
we  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to  immunize 
against  the  autumnal  form  of  hay  fever  by  injecting  extracts  of 
the  pollens  of  ragweed  and  goldenrod.  We  test  cases  by  the  ophthal- 
mic and  the  cutaneous  reactions.    To  those  who  would  like  to  see 
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a  demonstration,  I  may  say  that  I  happen  to  be  susceptible  to  rag- 
"weed  and  can  thus  far  show  the  tests  on  myself.  The  treatment  is 
successful  in  30  to  40  per  cent  of  individuals  when  they  are  immunized 
against  the  particular  form  of  pollen  to  which  they  are  sensitive. 

The  group  reactions  of  pollen  are  very  interesting.  The  Granie- 
nacese  and  Compositae  are  the  two  most  important  families,  the  pollens 
of  which  give  reactions.  In  the  Compositee,  ragweed  and  goldenrod 
are  closely  related  and  the  dandelion  distantly  related.  If  you  are 
sensitive  to  one  pollen  you  are  liable  to  be  sensitive  to  another 
closely  related  pollen.  If  you  are  sensitive  to  ragweed  you  will  be 
sensitive  to  goldenrod,  but  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  may  vary 
considerably;  but  you  may  be  free  from  any  sensitiveness  to  dande- 
lion.   It  is  like  the  groups  reactions  exhibited  in  animals. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  be  highly  susceptible  to  ragweed  and  gold- 
enrod pollens  and  also  to  display  the  same  sensitiveness  to  grasses. 
Occasionally  we  find  an  imfortunate  individual  who  is  sensitive  to 
the  grasses  in  the  s*pring  and  to  the  autumnal  pollens.  If  you  inject 
such  a  case  with  pollen  extracts  of  one  of  the  groups  to  which  he  is 
sensitive,  it  leaves  him  just  as  sensitive  to  the  other.  As  regards 
asthma  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  even  if  no  very  definite  hay 
fever  symptoms  are  exhibited,  cases  of  seasonal  asthma  will  fre- 
quently respond  to  treatment  with  specific  pollens  to  which  they 
are  sensitive. 

I  want  to  mention  the  fact,  too,  that  I  believe  the  great  majority 
of  us  are  subject  to  sensitization  phenomena.  Not  that  everyone 
of  us  is  aflUcted  with  hay  fever  or  asthma,  but  we  have  a  lot  of  in- 
testinal and  other  disturbances  which  are  not  fully  imderstood, 
but  which  to  judge  from  blood  reaction  are  probably  attributable  to 
foreign  proteins  derived  from  foodstuffs,  etc.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  hereditary  predisposing  tendgncy  to  develop  sensitization, 
which  I  consider  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  our  protoplasm  is 
more  or  less  permeable,  as  indicated  previously.  These  charts  repre- 
sent famiUes  exhibiting  a  predisposition  to  sensitization,  and  you 
see  how  closely  analogous  they  are  to  Mendelian  theories.  You  see 
the  ratios  in  which  the  condition  tends  to  occur  in  certain  families. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  weeds,  particularly  ragweed  and  golden- 
rod, in  Buffalo  and  vicinity  conditions  are  favorable  for  hay-fever 
development,  consequently  many  children  belonging^  to  susceptible 
strains  develop  the  condition  who  might  escape  in  other  localities. 
Using  the  opthalmic  test,  the  rise  in  resistance  under  treatment  may 
be  noted.  But  I  want  you  to  note  the  immediate  drop  in  resistance 
afterward.  The  response  is  not  permanent,  but  there  is  this  to  be 
said,  that  the  individuals  who  are  treated  from  year  to  year  do 
apparently  acquire  finally  an  increased  immunity. 
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Another  important  point:  We  may  use  calcium  salts  with  great 
effect  in  certain  individuals  who  do  not  react  to  the  immune  pro- 
cedures^ especially  fat  people,  and  that,  again,  fits  into  my  theory 
that  it  is  a  question  of  the  solubiUty  ot  calcium  salts  in  fat.  It  is 
a  fact  that  calcium  salts  act  very  well  with  fat  people  and  very 
badly  with  thin  people,  and,  again,  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  permen- 
biUty  of  the  protective  film. 

Another  point  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  we  have  had  some  extraor- 
dinary cases  of  immunization.  A  lady  came  to  us  with  hay  fever. 
We  tried  her  with  every  possible  pollen  and  she  gave  no  reaction. 
But  she  said  that  she  was  certain  she  was  sensitive  to  flies.  We 
collected  the  particular  flies  that  she  said  she  was  susceptible  to, 
obtained  a  solution  after  precipitation  with  acetone,  gave  her  two 
or  three  injections,  and  she  claimed  she  improved.  At  least  there 
was  a  reaction,  specific  and  not  simply  local — ^not  of  the  skin  alone 
but  systemic. 

There  is  occasionally  a  complement  deviation  in  the  blood. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  add,  Dr.  Kitchens? 

Dr.  HiTCHENs.  I  have  nothing  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to 
state  that  we  have  observed  some  patients  who  have  been  suscep- 
tible all  the  year  around,  and  after  two  years'  treatment  have  been 
apparently  cured.  We  have  been  working  on  hay  fever  about  four 
years  and  we  have  had  62  cases.  I  have  forgotten  just  what  per- 
centage have  been  entirely  relieved  by  treatment.  One  very  inter- 
esting case  susceptible  to  this  pollen  has  been  relieved.  In  our 
paper  we  have  gone  into  the  history  of  the  problem.  We  have 
done  that  with  a  particular  end  in  view,  since  most  of  the  present- 
day  writers  are  apparently  ignoring  the  work  of  Blackley,  and  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  his  little  work,  published  in 
1873,  will  see  that  he  has  dona  all  the  work  that  one  could  do  up 
to  that  time.  Then  there  was  very  little  known  about  the  chem- 
istry of  protems,  and  it  remained  for  Diuibar  to  clear  up  the  chem- 
istry of  the  proteins.  Active  or  passive  immunity  did  not  exist 
in  the  literature  at  that  time,  except,  of  course,  in  smallpox  vaccina- 
tion, so  that  all  we  have  added  since  Blackley  has  been  chemistry 
and  active  and  passive  immunization.  So  I  think  in  our  future 
work,  before  claiming  originality  for  anything,  we  should  be  pretty 
.  familiar  with  Blackley. 

Dr.  J.  Bronfenbrenner.  I  happened  to  have  a  patient  with  an 
idiosyncrasy  to  egg  white,  and  it  was  very  dangerous  to  immunize  her 
actively,  because  together  with  intestinal  disturbance  she  has  very 
severe  asthma  whenever  the  amount  of  antigen  injected  is  great 
enough.  Now,  we  began  by  injecting  her  with  dilutions  of  0.02 
c.  c,  1-8000,  and  we  have  come  inside  of  two  months  no  further 
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thaii  the  same  amount  of  dilution,  1-2000 — just  four  times  as  much. 
What  is  your  prognosis  in  that  case  ? 

Dr.  Lyster.  -tVs  one  wlio  is  interested  principally  in  the  practical 
side  of  this  subject  I  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  it  will  not  be  lost  sight 
of  completely,  and  that  we  will  hear  something  more  of  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Clowes's  and  Dr.  Hitchens's  work. 

Dr.  Tom  Williams.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Clowes  if  he  has 
observed  any  relationship  to  adrenal  administration  in  anaphylactic 
reactions  of  these  people,  also  in  regard  to  the  giving  of  morphine. 
The  reason  I  ask  is  because  I  have  had  cases  in  which  adrenal 
substance  has  diminished  this  tendency  and  in  which  the  taking  of 
morphine  has  diminished  it  or  caused  it  to  cease.  One  man,  I  think, 
became  a  morphine-maniac,  and  when  ho  took  morphine  the  condition 
ceased. 

Dr.  Kebleb.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  doctor  if  he  has  had  any 
experience  with  the  product  containing  a  very  small  amount  of 
cocaine  which  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market. 

Dr.  Brown.  I  wish  simply  to  say  that  in  our  observations  we  find 
the  skin  reaction  entirely  satisfactory,  and  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
discountenance  the  use  of  the  ophthalmic  reaction  and  think  it  should 
be  eliminated  entirely.  We  believe  that  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
practitioner  there  may  be  some  dangerous  reactions.  The  skin  reac- 
tions are  very  satisfactory,  and  if  we  find  the  particular  protein  to 
which  the  patient  is  susceptible  we  will  be  able  to  relieve  aU  their 
symptoms,  even  though  they  are  asthmatic.  • 

Dr.  Weil.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  anyone  has  ever  had  the  temerity 
to  inject  any  of  these  subjects  intravenously,  whether  there  is  then 
the  localized  reaction,  or  whether  there  is  a  generalized  reaction? 
Of  course,  if  one  used  small  amoimts  it  would  be  a  perfectly  harm- 
less thing.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  done.  I  believe 
injections  have  been  done  subcutaneously,  and  then  I  believe  there 
were  distinct  symptoms  from  the  injection  of  the  antigen. 

Dr.  Brown.  We  have  injected  guinea  pigs  subcutaneously  and 
intraperitoneally  with  the  idea  of  sensitization,  and  later  gave  5  c.  c, 
both  doses  representing  1  milligram  of  protein.  No  symptoms 
occurred.  One  of  the  manifestations,  I  might  say,  of  the  subcu- 
taneous injection  of  human  beings  with  these  small  doses  of  protein 
is  that  within  5  to  10  minutes  the  patients  notice  a  distinct  drying 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose. 

Dr.  Clowes.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  I  was  the  first  to  experiment 
with  active  vaccination  against  the  autumnal  form  of  hay  fever 
by  injecting  the  extracts  of  ragweed  pollen,  and  I  was  the  first 
individual  tested.  I  would  not  for  one  moment  suggest,  of  course, 
that  I  was  the  first  to  take  up  this  general  problem.  There  was 
no  chance  in  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  to  talk  about  previous 
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work,  with  which  I  presumed  you  were  well  acquainted.  It  has 
been  gone  over  very  extensively  by  numerous  investigators.  The 
originator,  of  course,  on  a  large  scale,  was  Dunbar,  followed  by 
Wright  and  his  pupils.  We  introduced  the  method  of  acetone 
precipitation,  which  has  given  satisfactory  results.  I  worked  up  the 
dosage  on  myself  and  have  also  given  myself  a  small  intravenous 
injection,  I  am  glad  to  say  without  result,  but  I  have  experienced  a 
mild  anaphylactic  shock.  In  order  to  keep  my  experimental  squad 
together  I  ran  up  my  dose  a  good  deal  ahead  of  theirs  and  got  an 
anaphylactic  shock.  I  have  since  used  that  dose  as  the  limit  and 
have  noted  that  a  slight  anaphylactic  shock  leads  to  suppression  of 
hay  fever  symptoms.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  work  with,  so  we 
start  in  with  a  very  small  dilution  and  work  up.  We  have  worked 
up  to  1  c.  c.  of  1-1.000.  We  give  15  or  20  small  doses  at  an  inter- 
val of  two  or  three  days.  Dimbar  particularly  gave  up  any  attempt 
at  active  immunization,  because  he  started  in  one  of  his  cases  with 
10,000  times  the  dose  we  give,  and  it  took  him  several  days  to  puD 
his  case  through.  I  have  tried  aU  sorts  of  antigen  and  antibody 
combinations,  taking  my  own  serum  and  the  serum  of  other  sensitive 
individuals  with  an  antigen,  and  tried  by  incubation  to  get  anaphy- 
latoxins  and  to  utilize  them  on  nonsensitive  individuals  with  abso- 
lutely no  result.  I  have  never  been  able  to  prove  anything  in  that 
way,  which  is,  I  believe,  in  support  of  Dr.  Weil.  With  regard  to 
drugs,  I  have  tried  morphine  and  other  drugs  with  absolutely  no 
results  •xcpt  temporary  alleviation.  Cocaine  was  mentioned.  It 
does  give  a  temporary  alleviation ;  it  is  not  a  cure ;  can  not  be  a  cure, 
and  simply  gradually  weakens  resistance  to  the  disease. 

My  condition  five  years  ago  had  reached  the  point  where  I  was 
incapacitated  during  the  hay-fever  season,  but  the  last  four  years 
I  have  been  able  to  carry  on  my  work  as  well  as  I  can  now.  Those 
for  whom  we  can  do  nothing  are  generally  the  ones  for  whom  we 
can  not  at  present  find  the  particular  plant  or  protein  to  which  they 
are  sensitive.  I  do  firmly  believe  that  when  we  find  the  particular 
protein  we  shall  be  able  to  relieve  them.  As  regards  the  lady  Dr. 
Bronfenbrenner  could  not  work  on  for  egg  white,  I  should  advise  her 
to  keep  away  from  egg  white.  If  you  find  such  difficulty  in  running 
up  resistance  against  pollens  or  food  proteins,  then  I  would  most 
undoubtedly  advise  the  person  to  go  to  another  locality  or  to  give 
up  the  particular  protein  to  which  they  are  sensitive,  because  it  is 
probably  a  question  of  greater  permeability  of  the  intestinal  tract 
and  mucous  membranes  as  compared  to  other  people. 

Dr.  Bbonfbnbbenneb.  If  she  just  goes  into  a  drug  store  for  a  glass 
of  soda  water,  drinking  from  a  glass  that  has  contained  egg  white,  she 
develops  the  marked  symptoms. 
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Dr.  Clowes.  I  have  seen  innumerable  cases  like  that  with  fish^  etc., 
\irhere  there  would  be  urticaria  and  other  most  distressing  symptoms. 
The  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  which  is  developed  is  really  extra- 
ordinary. Dr.  Weil's  question,  as  to  whether  a  calcified  brain  is 
more  permeable  or  less  permeable,  is  most  important.  That  is  what 
old  age  would  seem  to  be.  In  old  age  there  is  the  ever-increasing 
effect  of  toxins  and  destructive  agents  upon  deUcate  protective 
fihns,  tending  to  break  down  and  interef  ere  with  these  films. 

Calcium  is  mobilized  to  protect  the  film,  and  consequently  we  find 
increased  calciiun  in  old  age,  arteriosclerotic  calcification  in  the 
brain,  etc.  It  might  be  possible  on  this  basis  to  produce  a  structure 
resembling  an  egg  sheU.  I  have  a  chart  showing  calciiun  counter- 
acting many  hundredfold  the  amount  of  caustic  soda  and  olearte 
that  we  use  in  ordinary  drop  experiments.  Whenever  we  have  cal- 
cium deposited  in  huge  quantities  it  appears  to  have  been  mobilized 
to  counteract  the  destructive  effect  of  ferments  and  other  dispersing 
or  destructive  agents. 

Dr.  Keblbb.  Since  the  doctor  has  brought  up  this  question  of 
oaloiam  so  prominently  I  would  remind  him  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  work  done  on  the  value  of  calcium  compounds  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.    Has  the  doctor  any  views  on  that  point  t 

Dr.  Cix)WES.  Simply  that  calcimn  increase  may  be  helpful  in 
counteractiog  toxic  agents.  Calciimi  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
counteracting  conditions  where  increased  permeability  of  the  tissues 
occurs.  It  acts  at  first  by  promoting  continuity  of  the  film  and  by 
preventing  its  destruction.    Ultimately  calcification  occurs. 

The  Chaibman.  If  there  is  no  objection  the  following  papers  will 
be  read  by  title: 

Seroterapia  antipestosa  intensiva,  by  Jos6  Moreno. 

El  asma,  by  J.  A.  Rampini. 


SEROTERAPU  ANTIPESTOSA  INTENSIVA  (MCTODO  DE  PENNA). 

For  JOS]g  MORENO, 
Profeaor  SuplenU  de  Materia  Midica  y  Terapia  en  la  FaeaUad  de  Medicina,  de  Buenoi 

Airei,  Argentina. 

I. 

La  peste  bub6iiica  ha  sido  observada  por  prlmeim  ves  en  la  Reptiblica  Aigentina 
al  miaino  tiempo  que  la  epidemia  de  Oporto  en  1890. 

Segtin  las  investigacioneB  de  Agote  y  Medina  (La  peste  bubonique  dans  la  lUpubli- 
que  Argentine  et  au  Paraguay,  1901),  ella  habria  ado  directamente  importada  por  el 
paquete  Zeier  cuyaa  mercaderlafl  infectadas  fueron  en  parte  tzansbordadaB  al  vapor 
Centauro  de  la  Canera  de  Montevideo  a  la  A0unci6n  (Capital  del  Fiuagoay).  £n  < 
vapor  muiieron  tros  tripulantes  (abril  de  1899). 
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La  epidemia  tx)m6  cuerpo  en  la  Afitixici6n  y  una  comUddn  aigentina  fu6  demgnada 
paia  sa  OBtudio. 

Descendiendo  por  el  Rfo  Parani  doe  focoe  principalee  se  deaanoUaron  en  los  paertos 
m&9  importantes  de  este  lio,  Roaario  y  San  ^icoUs. 

Lob  primeroe  casoB  en  BuenoB  Aiiee  fueion  internadoB  en  la  Caaa  de  Aialamiento  en 
enero  de  1900.  Provenian  del  Puerto  de  esta  Ciudad  y  fueron  aaistidoB  y  obBervadoe 
por  el  Dr.  Job6  Penna,  profeBor  de  clfnica  epidemioldgica  en  nueetra  univeraidad. 

Con  intervaloB  mte  o  menoB  largoB  nuevoB  enfermoB  ban  sido  obaervados  y  algunss 
epidemias  ae  reproducen  de  1905  a  1912. 

Las  foimaB  cllnicaa  mSm  frecuentes  ban  sido:  1°,  Ganglionares:  (a)  de  tipo  agudo;  (b) 
Bubagudas;  (c)  cr6nico.  2^,  Neum6nicaa:  (a)  neumoniaa  francafl;  (6)  bronconeumo- 
nias.    Z^f  Septic^micaB.    4^  CarbunculareB. 

II. 

MientraB  Calmette  y  Salimbeni  en  Oporto  introdujeron  en  la  terapia  de  la  peBte 
la  via  endovenoBa  para  la  aplicaci6n  del  suero  antipestoso  y  duplicaban  laa  dosiB  baata 
entonces  empleadas,  Penna  aplica  tambi^n  en  Buenos  Aires  este  m^todo,  sin  cono- 
dmiento  previo  de  la  obBervaci6n  de  aquellos  cuya  comunicaci6n  (Annales  de  rinsti- 
tut  PaBteur,  1899)  lleg6  a  Buenos  Aires  a  fines  de  enero  de  1900). 

Penna  babla  empleado  repetidas  veces  el  m^todo  de  la  inyecci6n  endovenosa  de 
divenMB  Boluciones,  pr&ctica  adqmrida  durante  la  epidemia  de  c61era  de  1886  con  ks 
SueroB  de  Hayem,  motive  por  el  cual  la  via  sangulnea  hi6  tambi^n  elegida  por  61  pan 
tratar  la  peste. 

Pero  aparte  de  esta  coincidencia  con  el  m^todo  de  Calmette  y  Salimbeni,  una  modi- 
ficaci5n  fundamental  fu6  introducida  poco  despu^s  por  el  profesor  aigentino  en  el 
tratamiento  de  los  nuevos  casos  de  peste.  Con8ifiti6  ella  en  el  aumento  progresivo  de 
las  doBis  de  suero  antipeetoso  por  la  via  venoea,  basta  Uegar  al  doble,  triple  y  atis 
BBxtuplicar  las  cantidades  empleadas  por  aquellos  en  una  sola  inyecci6n. 

Este  procedimiento  francamente  intenaivo  conatituye  un  progreao  excepcional  para 
la  6poca,  tanto  m^  digno  de  menci6n  cuanto  que  laa  observacioneB  poateriores  en 
Braail- Argentina  y  atin  en  la  India  actualmente  confirman  los  6xitoB  de  laa  grandea 
doaia.  Cuando  ee  lee  la  comunicacidn  de  Calmette  y  Salimbeni  yae  bace  el  examen 
de  laa  obaervacioneB  por  elloa  efectuadas  en  Oporto  ea  ficil  convencerse  de  que  el 
m&ximum  de  laa  doaia  de  suero  empleadaa  por  eatoa  en  las  inyeccionea  endovenoBae  no 
excede  de  20  c.  c.  en  una  aola  vez,  dosia  que  se  repite,  con  exceaiva  prudenda  en 
loa  dias  aubaiguienteB,  altemadaa  en  mucboa  caaoa  con  dosis  aubcutineaa  de  40  c.  c. 
como  maximum,  y  que  demueatran  no  aolamente  prudencia  aino  relative  temor  al 
Buero  por  via  endovenoaa  como  lo  comprueba  la  ob8ervaci6n  del  malogrado  medico 
Dr.  Cdmara  Peatana  Eallecido  allf  y  quien  b61o  en  loa  tiltimoa  dlaa  de  su  grave  infecci6n 
redbid  moderadaa  inyeccionea  por  vfa  sangufnea. 

Penna  en  Buenos  Airea  aument6  muy  pronto  eataa  dosia  que  Calmette  Uamaba 
"Maasivea  "  Buatituy6ndolaa  por  otraa  intenaivaa  primero  de  70  c.  c.  en  una  aola 
]nyecci6n  endovenoaa  (suero  antipestoso  del  Instituto  Pasteur)  y  mis  tarde  laa  elev6 
baata  100  y  120  c.  c.  del  miamo  auero,  que  se  repiten  ain  inconveuiente  a  laa  12,  24 
y  48  boras  deapu^s  si  ea  que  los  alntomaa  de  la  infecci6n  aaf  lo  requieren. 

Eata  pr&ctica  de  felicea  reaultadoa  conatituye  eeto  que  llamamos  en  la  Argentina 
Seroterapia  intravenosa  intensiva  y  para  el  que  propongo  la  denominaci6n  de  m^todo 
americano  de  Penna. 

Las  observadones  primeras  de  este  m6todo  fueron  conaignadaa  al  Profeaor  lignieres 
con  el  resiunen  en  los  15  caaoa  iniciales  donde  Penna  escribe: 

Creo  que  la  mortalidad  de  21  por  dento  babrfa  aide  mia  redudda  ai  desde  el  prin- 
dpio  bubiera  aabido  manejar  mejor  el  auero,  puea  poateriormente  y  con  m^  expe- 
riencia  be  vlato  curar  caaoa  m&a  graves  que  los  que  failederon  usando  el  medicamento 
a  doBiB  maaivaa-intenaivaa.     En  efecto  la  observaddn  pronto  me  revel6  que  para 
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lograr  ^xito  era  menester  como  en  la  difterfa  emplear  doeis  Buficientes  en  tiempo 
oportuno.  (Carta a  Lignieres,  abril,  1900;  Penna,  Lecciones  clfnicaa  solre  la  peete 
buMnica,  1902.) 

PoBterionnente  y  gncias  a  nuevoe  casoe  Penna  lleg6  a  perfeccionar  su  m^todo 
pTobando  la  inocuidad  de  las  alias  dosis  de  eaero. 

Nosotroe  hemoe  empleado  este  procedimiento  llegando  hasta  inyectar  400  c.  c.  en 
tree  inyecciones  con  12>24  y  48  horas  de  intervalo  sin  otra  consecuencia  qne  IO0 
peqaefLoe  fendmenoe  de  la  llamada  ''Enfermedad  B&nca  de  Von  Pirquet"  Iob  que 
I>ar  otra  parte  b61o  se  obeervan  en  nn  ndmero  limitado  de  enfermoe. 

En  lo  que  se  refiere  a  loe  resultadoe  noeotroB  hemoe  conaignado  en  un  trabajo  sobre 
seroterapla  antipestoea  (teeds  de  prolesorado)  que  las  estadisticas  en  las  epidemias 
americanas  tratadas  por  este  m^todo  son  las  que  dan  menor  mortalidad;  Chodsky  en 
la  India  lo  emplea  (por  via  subcut^ea)  y  sobre  13,000  cases  confirma  loe  buenos 
efectoe  de  las  dosis  intensivas.  AdenUis  la  observaci6n  de  loe  casos  demuestra  una 
evoluci6n  m^  favorable  segtin  anotaremos  en  breve. 

Entietanto  soetenemoe  que  la  seroterapia  antipestosa  intensiva  constituye  una 
ainpl]aci6n  fundamental  sobre  el  m^todo  masivo  de  Calmette  y  Salimbeni,  que  si  en 
nada  amen^fua  la  gloria  de  tan  eminentes  sabios,  merece  en  cambio  ser  anotado  en 
honor  del  distinguido  clfnico  atgentino  Profesor  Penna.  Y  con  tanta  mayor  justicia 
cuanto  que  en  la  ^poca  en  que  dicha  modificaciiSn  fu^  iniciada  el  criterio  sobre  admi- 
nistracidn  de  sueros  por  via  endovenoea  y  atin  subcutdnea  no  era  amplio  como  en  la 
actualidad. 

III. 

En  1906  y  1912  hemos  aplicado  la  seroterapia  intravenosa  intensiva  a  pestes  gan- 
glionares  neumdnicas  y  septic^micas  y  he  aquf  nuestras  comprobaciones. 

Pestes  ganglionares  agudas. — ^Nuestras  observadonee  se  refieren  a  casos  en  todos 
los  cuales  la  presencia  del  bacilo  de  Yersin  ha  side  revelada  por  el  examen  directo 
de  punci6n  de  ganglios  infartados  0  por  cultivos  o  inoculaciones  verificadas  en  el 
laboratorio  del  Hospital  Mufiiz,  dirigido  por  el  Profesor  Uriarte. 

En  las  fonnas  agudas  el  principio  brusco  se  acompafia  de  grandes  elevacionee 
t^rmicas  40°  y  41° — delirio — inyecci6n  conjunctival,  estado  tifoideo  con  infartos 
simples  0  mdltiples  visibloH  dolorosoe  y  de  tumefacci6n  r&pida.  La  inyecci6n  intra- 
venosa de  100  a  120  centimetros  cdbicos  de  suero  produce  casi  inmediatamente  una 
mayor  elevacidn  t^rmica  de  1°  y  adn  mis,  seguida  al  cabo  de  un  breve  intervalo, 
dos  o  tree  horas  de  un  descenso  que  Uega  hasta  la  normal  37°  0  cerca  de  ella.  En 
muchos  casos  la  fiebre  no  reaparece  y  la  mayoHa  de  los  sf  ntomas  generales  incluso  el 
bub6n  se  atendan.  £1  infarto  ganglionar  se  resuelve  a  vista  de  ojo  como  decfa  Yersin, 
irase  oportuna,  porque  en  efecto  hay  bubones  cuya  tumefacci6n  disminuye  notable- 
mente  en  pocas  hcvas,  por  la  acci6n  del  suero. 

En  otros  casos  una  nueva  elevaci6n  t^rmica,  casi  siempre  menor  que  la  primitiva 
indica  la  necesidad  de  una  nueva  dosis,  de  refuerzo  observ&ndose  que  efectivamente 
la  fiebre  desciende  como  si  se  tirase  la  temperatura  hacia  la  normal. 

Esta  evoluci6n  es  la  m&s  favorable;  los  enfermos  al  cabo  de  una  0  dos  inyecciones 
de  100  a  120  c.  c.  de  suero  curan  en  pocos  dlas. 

En  un  tercer  grupo  el  gran  ascenso  t^rmico  dominado,  sobrevienen  nuevas  tempera- 
turas  de  tipo  irregular  con  poca  alteraci6n  del  estado  general,  que  producen  remisiones 
iiregvlares,  acompafi&ndoee  este  estado,  con  infarto  doloroso,  edematoso  y  tendencla 
a  la  supuiacidn.  El  abceso  ganglionar  se  forma  y  la  fluctuaci6n  indica  el  momento 
de  abrirlo  y  dreoarlo  siguiendo  la  curaci6n  como  un  abceso  comdn. 

En  loe  sujetos  inyectados  los  bubones  secundarios  no  presentan  la  agudez  ni  la 
gravedad  que  en  otros  en  donde  el  reblandecimiento  de  infartos  antiguos  Uega  hasta 
produdr  una  septicemia  pestosa  aguda  y  la  muerte,  case  observado  una  vez  en  el 
Hocfpital  Mnfiiz, 
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Infartos  ganglionares  suh-agudos  y  cr6nico». — Iab  fonnas  ganglionares  subagadu  se 
caracterizan  por  una  defenaa  del  organismo  que  resiate  a  la  violencia  inicial  coin4a 
y  localiza  la  infecci6ii  a  loe  grupoa  ganglionareB  sin  grave  repercu8i6ii  aobre  el  eBtado 
general.  Nosotroe  hemoe  visto  muchos  enfermos  cuya  infeccion  databa  de  dw  y 
tree  semanas .  La  temperatura  en  estos  casoe  no  era  muy  elevada  (38**,  38.5^),  losganglioB 
doloroflos,  a  veces  edematizadofl  y  adheridoa  o  aislados,  ya  con  sfntomaa  de  pioiita 
8upuraci6n  o  en  ciertoe  caaos  duroe  a6n. 

El  tratamiento  lo  efectuamoa  con  el  miamo  m^todo  que  para  loa  anteriorea.  Estos 
casoe  y  los  del  tipo  cr6nico  presentan  eata  particularidad  que  loa  dntomaa  de  infeccidn 
ceden  {4cilmente;  pero  el  infarto  es  m^  rebelde,  tienen  puea,  esto  de  parad^igico,  la 
infecci6n  m&s  benigna,  y  la  enfennedad  m&s  laiga.  Muchas  vecee  hay  que  provocv 
la  resolucidn  o  la  8upuraci6n  ya  con  loa  emolienteB  continuoa  o  por  inyecdSn  de 
austanciaa  provocadoraa  de  leucocitoeis.  Hemoa  empleado  enalgunoe  la  inyecci6n  ea 
el  ganglio  de  una  aoludkSn  de  nucleinato  de  aodaal  1/100  de  1  a  2  c.  c.  con  la  cual  se 
provoca  una  8upuraci6n  r&pida. 

Infartos  crdnieoa. — ^Eataa  peetes  ambulatorias  se  confunden  a  menudo  con  adenitis 
diversas,  especialmente  tuberculosas.  Ellas  ban  dado  origen  al  estudio  del  llamado 
tambi6n  "bub6n  clim&tico"  que  para  algunos  autores  no  es  aino  la  variedad  de  peate 
atenuada. 

Noaotroa  laa  hemoe  observado  en  sujetoa  habitantea  de  regionea  o  locales  infectados. 
El  principio  de  la  afecci6n  ea  lento,  loe  sintomaa  reaccionales  muy  benignoa.  Las 
puncionea  de  los  ganglios  dan  muchaa  veces  resultados  negatives  en  el  examen 
bacterioldgico  directo;  pero  insiatiendo  en  la  investigaci6n  y  aobre  todo  con  loe  cultivos 
e  inoculaciones  llega  a  encontrarse  el  germen  peatoso.  Hemoe  hecho  referenda  al 
peligro  de  un  posible  reblandecimiento  ganglionar  tardfo  y  la  aparici6n  de  una 
septicemia  aguda.  El  Profesor  Penna  pudoobservar  un  case  de  ^etos;  el  sujeto 
portador  de  los  ganglios  durante  varios  meses  muri6  en  el  Hospital  MufLiz  y  la  autopsia 
confirm6  el  case.  Esta  enseflanza  determina  la  necesidad  del  tratamiento  especffico 
por  el  suero,  aunque  los  sfntomas  clfnicos  sean  poco  intensos.  Hay  casoe  en  donde  el 
reblandecimiento  ganglionar  reviste  el  tipo  necr6tico  cuya  reparaci6n  es  lenta  y  la 
cicatrizaci6n  se  rodea  de  tejidos  duroe  lenosos  .  El  tratamiento  de  la  fcnrma  ganglionar 
cr6nica  puede  aer  menos  intermvo;  nosotros  hemes  hecho  grandes  y  moderadaa  dosis 
120-100  y  hasta  80  c.  c.  en  ciertos  casos  intravenosas  en  otros  subcutdneas.  Aconae- 
jamos  no  emplear  la  via  endovenosa  si  previamente  se  ha  hecho  la  subcut&nea. 
Pueden  asimismo  no  repetirse  con  poco  intervale.  A  veces  hacemos  una  inyeccMn 
cada  seia  dias  hasta  tree  y  cuatro  inyeccionee. 

Pestes  neuTTidnicas. — Las  formas  clinicas  observadas  han  side  del  tipo  de  neumonia 
y  bronco-neiunonia.  A  veces  los  tipos  septic6micos  se  agregan  a  loe  neumdnicos  con 
tal  rapidez  que  ea  diflcil  determinar  si  la  forma  es  prindtiva  o  secundaria.  Esta 
invasi6n  sangufnea  y  las  degeneraciones  parenquimatosas  agudas  indican  la  necesidad 
de  las  inyeccionee  intensivas  precoces  y  repetidas.  S61o  as(  pueden  justificarse  los 
6xitos  relativos  en  las  epidemias  sudamericanas  frente  a  la  estadistica  de  la  tUtima 
epidemia  de  Mandchuria  cuya  mortalidad  ha  side  de  100  por  100  en  las  formas 
neumdnicas. 

En  Brasil,  Ferreyra  y  Tavares  de  Macedo,  han  salvado  casos  neum6nicoe  de  peate 
por  las  grandes  inyeccionee. 

En  Buenos  Aires  Penna  y  loe  medicos  del  Hospital  de  Aialamiento  (Bonorino, 
Battaglia,  Barrio,  Mare,  Rioja)  han  tratado  neumonias  pestosas  con  eete  m^todo 
conaiguiendo  resultados  favorables.  Nosotros  lo  empleamos  tambi6n  en  varloe  caaoa 
habidoe  en  1912  sin  poder  aun  conaignar  estadfstica  fi ja  por  las  variables  circunstandas 
de  cada  case  debidas  a  la  gravedad  de  la  infecci6n  que  no  tiene  en  esta  forma  tipos 
uniformes. 

Aigerich  y  Passalacqua  (del  Departamento  Nacional  de  Higiene  de  Buenoe  Aires) 
han  conseguido  tambi^n  ^xitos  parcialea  en  una  pequefia  y  mortffera  epidemia  pnl- 
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monar  que  asistieron  en  dos  localidades  campestresde  la  provincia  de  Santa  Fe  (Argen- 
tina) en  1912. 

Fomuu  gepticemicas. — ^Las  mumas  consideraciones  son  aplicables  al  tratamiento  de 
las  septicemias  pestosas.  Primero,  por  la  gravedad  de  la  infecci6n  y  la  acci6n 
d^enerativa  de  la  toxina;  aegimdo,  porque  en  muchos  cases  la  forma  aparentemente 
ganglionar  aguda  es  sintomdtica  de  la  infecci6n  generalizada.  La  inyecci6n 
endovenosa  intensiva  y  precox  puede  evitar  la  muerte. 

Formas  carbuncukares, — ^En  el  Hospital  Mufdz  se  ban  tratado  algunoe  cases  de  forma 
oarbunclosa,  con  buen  6xito  mediante  este  m^todo.  Nosotros  no  hemos  podido  observar 
oasos  de  esta  forma. 

IV. 

La  evoluci6n  de  la  seroterapia  antipestosa  queda  confirmada  por  el  6xito  que 
revelan  las  estadfsticas  genendes  de  las  diversas  epidemias  frente  a  las  modificaciones 
de  los  distintos  m^todos. 

Los  resultados  m^  favorables  corresponden  a  las  epidemias  americanas  de  Brasil  y 
Argentina  eu  donde  sistemdticamente  se  emplea  la  seroterapia  intensiva. 

Chodsky  en  la  dltima  estadlstica  de  las  epidemias  de  la  India  en  que  tan  impor- 
tante  actuaci6n  ba  tenido  se  mueetra  tambi6n  partidario  de  las  grandes  dosLB  inten- 
sivas.  £l  prefiere  la  via  subcutdnea  e  invoca  para  ello  la  facUidad  y  rapidez  de 
acci6n.  No  concebimos  como  la  via  subcut&nea  pueda  ser  m^  rdpida  que  la  intra- 
venosa. 

Las  consecuencias  de  la  seroterapia  intravenosa  intensiva  no  contraindican  su 
empleo.  Los  accidentes  s^ricos  inmediatos  son  benignos  y  s61o  se  observan  en 
nfimero  limitado  de  cases.  Los  producidos  por  reinyecci6n  tardia  (anafilaxia)  no 
revisten  tampoco  gravedad. 

Nosotros  hemos  empleado  sueros  a  dosis  intensivas  s61o  hemos  visto  dos  cases  de 
achok  anafildctico  ninguno  mortal.  Uno  de  ellos  con  suero  antitet&nico(  dosis  intra- 
venosa intensiva,  m^todo  de  Penna)  y  otro  con  suero  normal  de  caballo  dosis  mo- 
deradas  de  10  c.  c.  En  ambos  el  empleo  de  la  via  intravenosa  despu^s  de  haber 
empleado  la  via  subcutinea  fu6  la  causa  del  accidente.  La  reinyecci6n  en  el  segundo 
caso  fu^  a  las  tres  horas  de  la  inyecci6n  anterior,  el  sujeto  habla  recibido  antes  29 
inyecciones  de  suero  de  caballo  en  siete  meees  con  intervales  breves  de  varies  dlas 
(case  de  hemofilia). 

Expuesto  someramente  lo  que  antecede  nos  creemos  autorizados  a  anotar  las 
estadfsticas  y  conclusiones  que  siguen: 

Estadlstica  comparada  de  las  diversas  epidemias  de  peste  tratadas  con  los  diferentes 
m^todos: 

Primer  PERiono. — Metodo  de  Yersin:  Inyecciones  subcuidneas  de  suero  de  10  atO  c.  c. 


Autoras. 


Aflos. 


Enfirmos 
tratadM. 


Miwrtos. 


]fortaUd«L 


Zabdotny 
Delay.... 
Thfroux.. 


Canton  y  Amoy 

Bombay 

NaFrhanK 

MaiidTl 

Bombay 

Moimtra 

Kuratchl 

Mongdia,  Forma  naimuSnlca . 

Mont»S  (Chftaa) 

Tamataye 


ISM 
1W7 
1806 
1806 
1806 
1806 
1808 
1806 
1806 
1806 


as 

60 
38 
136 

m 

76 
16 
10 

ao 


PoreiefUo. 

7.6 

84.0 

42,0 

Ofi.0 

67.0 

40.8 
76.0 

4ao 

66.0 
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Segundo  PBRfoDO. — Mitodo  de  Calmeite  y  Sabniheni:  Inyecdones  Intrarcnosas  de  10  a 
20  c.  c.  alternadas  con  inyecciones  subcutdneaa  dt20  a  40  c.  c. 


Autores. 


Epidemias. 


Calmette  y  Salmibeni 
Motln 

Primet 

Noe 

OawaldoGnu 

Agote  Medina 

Clanc 

Ruffiaodis 


Oporto 

Oporto 

Numca 

Numca 

Rio  Janeiro 

Rosario  (Argentina) 

Guafvuiga 

TonTecDow 

Tonkin 


Afio.     Enliermos. 


1§B9 
1890 
18B0- 
1900 
1901 
/1900- 
\  1901 
1900 
1902 

looa 

1903 


IfortaUdad. 


Pordenio. 
14.7 
1A.« 

as.5 

46.0 

35.6 

42.0 
46.0 

5ao 

5&3 


Tercer  PbrIodo. — Metodo  americatw  de  Penna:  Inyeociones  Intermvas  deVO  a  120  c  c. 
por  via  endovenosa  y  9ubcutdnea$  repetidas. 


Autores. 


Penna 

Daprat , 

Hoipital  Paula  Ciadido. 

Hospital  San  Sebasti^.. 

Tavaree  de  Maoedo 

Antonino  Ferrari 

Hospital  liuflix 


Epidemias. 


Buenos  Aires 

Rio  Grande,  Itttodo  sabcotA- 

neo>intensivo. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (Brasil) 


Rio  Janeiro 

Campos  (Brasil). 
Rio  Janeiro 


Buenos  Aires. 


Afios. 


1900- 
1906 
1902 

1902 
190S 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


EnfiMinos. 


204 
46 

268 
641 
504 
140 
188 
187 
14 
00 
21 
11 
41 
94 
126 
60 
98 
47 
76 


Muertoe.  Mortalldad. 


28 
7 

68 

121 

108 

25 

30 

54 

2 

5 

8 

2 

4 

22 

16 

7 

14 

7 

0 

5 


Pordmto, 
14.2 
16.5 


XL9 
»L4 

1«.5 

a.7 

14.0 
7.0 

la&o 

18L0 
OlO 
3B.0 
12.0 
11.0 
15.0 
15.0 
11.0 
7.8 


1  Subcuttoeo. 


CONCLUSION  E8. 


1*.  La  pr^tica  de  la  seroterapia  antipestoea  ha  demoetiado  la  necesidad  del 
aumento  intensive  en  las  dosis  de  suero. 

2*.  Las  inyeociones  intravenosas  deben  considerarse  de  especial  importanda  por 
la  rapidez  de  su  acci6n  que  es  un  elemento  necesario  en  el  tratamiento  especialmente 
de  las  formas  agudas. 

3*.  El  m6todo  de  las  dosis  intensivas  debe  considerarse  una  modificaci6n  funda- 
mental comparado  con  el  de  las  dosis  masiva  de  Calmette. 

4^.  Esta  modificaci6n  debe  ser  denominada  m6todo  americano  de  Penna. 

5*.  Las  estadlsticas  mundiales  demuestran  que  el  mejor  tratamiento  de  la  peste 
bub6nica  lo  constituye  el  Metodo  Intravenoso  Intensive  de  Penna. 
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EL  ASMA;  SUS  CAUSAS,  DEFECTOS  E  fNCONYENIENTES  DE  UN  SOLO 
MCTODO  EXCLUSIVO  para  CURARLA  COMO  el  MSTODO  1)E 
EFRAm.  NECESIDAD  DE  VARIOS  TRATAMIENTOS  CON  RELACION 
A  LAS  YARIAS  CAUSAS  ASMATOGENAS. 

Por  JOSfe  A.  RAMPINI. 
MimtevifUOj  Urugwxy, 

Durante  dies  afLo6  de  cllnica  asmitica  que  vengo  haciendo  con  mia  enfermos  he 
estudiado  diveraoe  casos  de  aszna,  especialidad  a  la  cual  me  dedico  y  he  llegado  a  lae 
siguientes  concluaiones  que  oportunamente  ampliar^. 

£1  asma  no  ee  una  enfermedad,  aino  un  sfndrome,  es  decir  que  lo6  aflm&ticos  no  son 
todoe  iguales,  pues  hay  diversos  tipos  de  aamilticos. 

Adem^  del  drbol  respiratorio,  los  6rganos  m&s  diversos  pueden  producir  aama:  el 
e8t6inago,  el  hlgado,  el  intestino,  el  utero,  los  ovarios,  el  hfi6n,  el  aparato  circulatorio 
pueden  producir  asma  todos  los  caracteres  del  asma  verdadera,  tfpica. 

Se  cita  un  reflejo  hepato-nasal  que  pucde  producir  aama  nasal  sin  que  haya  nada  en 
lanariz. 

He  visto  un  c61ico  hepdtico  con  todos  los  caracteres  del  asma  pulmonar. 

He  visto  un  case  de  embarazo  de  dos  meses  complicado  con  accesos  de  asma  que  no 
cedieron  a  pesar  de  haber  empleado  los  calmantes  usuales  que  tan  buenoe  resultados 
me  dieron  en  otros  cases.  Sospechando  que  el  asma  fuera  producida  o  por  lo  menoe 
desempefiara  on  papel  importante  en  su  producci6n  la  intoxicaci6n,  por  insuficiencia 
6varica  hice  a  la  enferma  varias  inyecciones  de  ovocitina  Aster  fresca  y  obtuve  un 
excelente  resultado.  Continue  este  tratamiento  durante  todo  el  embarazo  con  el 
mismo  resultado. 

He  visto  un  case  de  asma  con  bronquitis  catarnd  en  un  sifilltico  terciario,  y  los 
accesos  de  asma  y  la  bronquitis  curaron  con  el  tratamiento  mercurial. 

Esto  demuestra  que  la  patologfa  del  asma  es  m^  complicada  de  lo  que  a  primera 
vista  parece  y  que  cada  asm&tico  debe  ser  estudiado  detenidamente.  Para  conocer 
bien  el  asma  es  necesario  conocer  bien  la  patologfa  de  todos  los  6rgahos  y  el  tratamiento 
debe  variar  segdn  los  casos. 

Dr.  Jos6  Moreno,  profeaor  suplente  de  la  facultad  de  medicina  de 
Buenos  Aires,  submits  the  following  ^'Relaci6n  sint^tica  de  los 
trabajos  presentados  (por  61)  al  Congreso." 

Trabajos  presentados  al  Congreso  Panamericano  de  W^iahington: 

Primer  trabajo:  Seroterapia  arUipestosa  intenHva  {mStodo  americano  de  Penna). 

Estudia  el  autor  el  origen  de  los  cases  de  peste  bubdnica  en  la  Repdblica  Argentina 
deede  su  primera  aparici6n  en  1900  hasta  la  fecha.  En  diversas  ep  demias  de  1905-6 
y  12  a  formas  ganglionares  y  neum6nicas  ha  empleado  las  inyecciones  de  suero  anti- 
pestoso  por  via  intravenosa  siguiendo  el  m6todo  del  Profeeor  Penna  de  Buenos  Aires 
CQDsistente  en  el  empleo  de  dosis  intravenosas  de  100  y  120  c.  c.  de  suero  del  Institute 
Pasteur.  La  primera  inyecci6n  que  puede  ser  de  120  c.  c.  es  seguida  a  las  24  o  48 
horas  de  una  s^gunda  de  100  c.  c.  con  lo  que  se  obtiene  un  rdpido  descenso  de  las 
curvas  febriles  y  los  sintomas  de  la  intoxicaci6n  pestosa  se  atentian  rdpidamente  en 
algunos  casos  de  forma  ganglionar. 

El  estudio  de  los  cases  publicados  por  Calmette  y  Balimbeni  en  la  epidemia  de 
Oporto  en  1899  demuestra  que  las  dosis  intravenosas  de  20  c.  c.  empleadas  por  estos 
observadores  en  aquella  epidemia  y  a  las  que  denominan  dosis  masivas  son  insufi- 
cientes  come  se  observa  en  la  persistencia  de  los  fen^menos  febriles  durante  24  Loras 
mientras  que  por  el  m6todo  de  Penna  con  dosis  intensivos  de  100  c.  c.  endovenosas 
los  descensos  t^rmicos  son  muy  r&pidos  a  veces  desde  las  primeras  horas  que  siguen  a 
la  primera  inyecci6n.    El  autor  propone  denominar  este  m6todo  seroterapia  intra 
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venosa  intensiva  o  m^todo  americano  de  Penna,  para  diferenciarlo  de  la  denomina- 
ci6n  "masiva"  o  m^todo  de  Calmette. 

Para  mayores  detalles  ver  su  comuiiicaci6n  y  su  teeds  actualxnente  en  impresodn 
(Seroterapia  de  la  peste  bulxSnica.  Imprenta  de  la  Semana  MMica  Ai^ntina,  BuenoB 
Aires,  1915)  conteniendo  el  eetudio  coznx)arativo  con  numerosaa  obBer^'acionefl  y  U 
coniiinicaci6n  a  este  Congreso. 

Seffundo  trabajo:  Climatolagia  rnMica;  estacUmes  invemales  argerUinaa, 

El  autor  estudia  la  regi6n  aigentina  situada  al  norte  del  31^  de  latitud  y  este  del 
61°  de  longitud  en  las  proximidades  del  Paraguay.  £1  estudio  climatol6gico  de- 
muestra  la  uniformidad  climat6rica  apta  para  la  fundaci6n  de  Ciudades  Invemales.  bu 
gran  similitud  con  los  climas  invemales  europeos  y  la  conveniencia  de  la  creacidn  de 
residencias  higi^nicas,  secas  y  htimedas.  Las  proximidades  del  Rio  Parand  y  de  las 
zonas  de  grandes  bosques  de  la  regi6n  subtropical  facilitan  la  humedad  atmosferica 
para  el  equilibrio  de  las  temperaturas  y  la  moderaci6n  en  la  velocidad  de  los  vientoB. 
Estos  factores  unidos  a  la  belleza  del  suelo,  a  la  latitud  pureza  de  aire  hacen  que  estaa 
zonas  posean  un  clima  suave,  uniforme.  semejante  al  que  Lindsay  estudid  en  Us 
llanuras  de  Australia,  en  id6ntioa  latitud  y  que  preconiz6  para  la  tuberculosis.  £1 
autor  considera  que  las  formas  cr6ticas  y  hemoptoicas  son  beneficiadas,  mas  atin  que 
en  las  zonas  de  Montaila.  Su  estudio  data  de  1909  y  se  anticipa  asf  a  la  noci6n  de 
climas  complementarios  que  constituye  en  la  actualidad  la  dltima  palabra  en  cues- 
tiones  de  climatoterapia.  A  ^1  se  debe  la  fundaci6n  de  una  primera  reeidencia  invemal 
llamada  *'Ciudad  de  Invierno." 

Tercer  trabajo:  Sobre  tnmsformacwrus  que  sufre  el  ^'606"  en  el  organigmo. 

Sin  ser  un  trabajo  experimental,  el  autor,  sometido  al  desarrollo  de  e8t<?  tema.  f  omo 
prueba  oral,  para  el  profesorado  univeraitario,  en  un  t^rmino  breve,  raciocina  eobre  la 
quimioterapia  del  *'606  "  y  apoydndose  en  la  formula  de  constituci6n  del  8alvarBan,en 
las  experiencias  heclias  en  el  servicio  de  Jeanselme  en  Paris,  en  los  hechoe  cHnicoe 
sostiene  que  debemos  aceptar  "que  el  edificio  molecular  del  "606",  una  vez  intro- 
ducido  este  cuerpo«al  organismo,  se  dermmba  dejando  el  ars^nico  libre,  el  que  en  su 
mayor  parte  es  eliminado,  otra  parte  fijada  en  el  organismo  los  &tomos  amidados  serian 
transformados  en  el  higado  y  los  oxidrilos,  con  funci6n  fen61ica  eliminadoe  por  la 
orina.  No  existiendo  bibliograffa  sobre  el  tema,  el  autor  expone  su  doctrina  a  la 
consideraci6n  del  congreso. 

Cuarto  trabajo:  Pseudo-tuberculosis  pulnumar  eocobaeilar;  tetis  de  doctorado. 

El  autor  estudia  varies  cases  clinicos  en  donde  afecciones  pulmonares  con  sintomas 
de  tuberculosis  pulmonar,  sin  bacilos  de  Koch  ban  presentado  en  los  esputos  y  aun 
en  cortes  histol6gicos  masas  zoogleicas  con  los  caracteres  morfol6gico6-culturale8  y  de 
inoculaci6n  del  cocobacilo  de  la  pseudo-tuberculosis  zoogleica  de  Malassez  y  Vignal. 
Es  el  primer  trabajo,  conjuntamente  con  una  observacidn  del  m^ico  aigentino  Mario 
Acevedo,  en  que  se  establece  en  el  pulm6n  humane  la  existencia  de  n<kiulo6  de 
reacci6n  al  cocobacilo  de  Malassez,  por  lo  que  el  autor  cree  en  la  posibilidad  de  confu- 
siones  de  diagn6stico  cUnico,  con  reaccionee  negativas  a  la  tuberculina.  en  los  casoa 
de  bronco-neumonias  cr6nicas  y  esclerosis  pulmonares.  Las  investigaciones  bacterio- 
16gicas  y  andtomo-patol6gicas  rigurosas  podrfan  aclarar  la  frecuencia  de  tales  pseudo- 
tuberculosis pulmonares. 

Quinto  trabajo:  Caso  de  tachipnea  histSrica  simuJando  *^ooup  de  chaleur.** 

Estudia  un  caso  de  histeria  en  donde  la  enferma,  j<t^en  de  18  afioe  simula  "coup 
de  chaleur"  durante  una  6poca  de  fuertes  caloree.  Se  caracterizaba  por  congeBti6n 
y  cianosis  de  la  cara,  dispnea  intensa  con  movimientos  respiratorioe  aparentea  hasta 
130  por  minuto.  El  autor  ohserva  que  contra  las  descripciones  hatituales  de  la  tachi- 
pnea el  ritmo  respiratorio  no  es  regular,  sino  que  aparece  asf  por  la  rapidez  de  Ice  movi- 
mientos y  que  un  hdl  il  juego  respiratorio  permite  acumular  aire  para  dar  lugar  a  una 
serie  de  expiraciones  cortas.    Adem^  en  la  tachipnea  de  este  caso  nota  los  esfuerzoe 
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apaientes  de  la  enfenna  para  aimular  el  ahogo.  Considera  de  interns  el  cano  elf nico,  i>or 
no  encontiar  en  la  tachipnea  deeciita  por  loe  autores,  la  simnlacidn  del  "coup  de 
chaleur." 

Sexto  trabajo:  Hemofilia  familiar  de  Hpo  hemoptoieo  eisterndtico. 

Caao  clinico  en  donde  la  herencia  hemofflica  es  doble.  El  enfermo  a  quien  estudia 
con  todo  detalle,  para  excluir  confiuiones  de  diagndetico,  ha  llegado  a  perder  hasta 
14  litros  de  sangre  en  un  periodo  de  cinco  meses. 

Laa  circuDBtancias  propias  del  case  le  penniten  cieer  en  que  de  las  teorfas  hemo- 
fflicas  es  mis  probable  la  perturbaci6n  de  los  6rganos  hematopoieticoe  que  suminis- 
tran  una  sangre  anormal  por  pouss^es.  Tiene  ademis  interns  por  haber  observado  un 
"shock"  anaiil4ctico  s6rico  despu^  de  29  inyecciones  de  suero  normal  de  caballo  y 
motivado  por  el  cambio  en  la  via  de  introducci6n  del  suero.  Las  inyecciones  ante- 
riores  habfan  side  subcutdneas,  la  dltlma  tree  horas  antes  de  la  endovenoea  que  fu^ 
practicada  por  un  colega  Uamado  urgentemente.  El  "shock"  anafil^tico  no  tuvo 
consecuencia  grave. 

Stptxmo  trabajo:  BatalloneM  eecolaret,  educadbn  fitica. 

Estudio  presentado  al  primer  congreso  nacional  del  Nifio  en  la  Rep6))lica  Argentina. 
Se  denominan  asi  agnipaciones  de  nifios  de  la  Sociedad  Sportiva  Argentina.  A  X)e8ar 
de  su  nombre  loe  batallones  eecolaree  no  encierran  concepto  de  militarizacidn  infantil, 
sino  de  agrupaci6n  con  fines  de  educaci6n  flsica.  como  puede  verse  en  las  fotograflas 
respectivas.  Estudia  el  origen  y  caracteres  del  nifio  aigentino  y  la  necesidad  de  gra- 
diiar  los  ejercicios  progresivamente  empezando  por  la  gimnngift.  sueca  antes  de  llegar 
a  loe  deportee  que  son  la  glmnasia  de  sfntesis.  Combats  la  gimnasia  durante  o  despu^ 
de  las  horas  escolares  por  el  surmenage  fisico  que  el  trabajo  intelectual  acarrea,  aegdn 
demuestran  los  trazados  con  el  ei^gdgrafo  de  Mosso  y  preconiza  los  ejercicios  al  aire 
libre  las  fichas  individuales  del  indice  toridco  terminando  con  la  importancia  en  la 
higiene  y  homlnicultura  de  las  asodaciones  de  educaci6n  fisica  racional. 

Octavo  trabajo:  Antisepeia  digestiva  y  bacterio-terapia, 

Se  ocupa  el  autor  del  origen  de  las  inf ecciones  y  autointoxicaciones  gastro-intestinales 
de  nifios  y  adultoe,  los  estudios  de  Fisher  y  Langenheim  sobre  descomposicidn  de  albu- 
minoides,  la  necesidad  de  tener  presente  en  la  normaUdad  de  los  procesos  digestives 
loe  estudios  de  Pawlof!  para  explicar  las  autointoxicaciones  por  deficiencias  secre- 
torias,  la  relati/idad  de  la  antisepsia  medicamentosa  la  importancia  de  la  bacterio- 
teiapia  Idctica  de  Metchnicoff;  pero  hace  notar  que  las  preparaciones  tituladas  de 
bacterioe  licticos  son  frecuentemente  est^riles  por  lo  que  preconiza  el  empleo  de  las 
leches  fermentadas  recientemente. 

Noveno  trabajo:  Pervem&n  moral  {locura  moral  adquvrida  de  Kraft-Ebing  y  Schule) 
de  origen  Bassedowiano. 

En  un  informe  medico-legal,  el  autor  establece  el  diagndstico  de  perversi6n  moral 
(locuia  moral  adquirida  de  Eraft-Ebing  y  Schule)  en  una  enfenna  de  mal  de  Bassedow. 

Se  trata  de  una  Bassedowiana  confirmada  en  periodo  avanzado,  con  una  fuerte 
herencia  demencial,  la  que  con  toda  premeditaci6n  instiga  la  muerte  de  su  esposo 
oireciendo  dinero  a  los  asesinos.  La  trama  del  delito  revela  una  premeditaci6n  larga. 
El  autor  estudia  la  esfera  Intelectual  y  moral  de  la  procesada,  comprobaado  que 
ademis  de  la  enfermedad  de  Bassedow  y  su  neurosis,  la  enferma  en  cuestidn  piesenta 
las  caracterfsticas  de  una  locura  moral  que  aparece  en  ella  concomitantemente  con  la 
enfermedad  de  Bassedow.  Siendo  la  locura  moral  verdadera  congenita,  el  autor 
establece  que  los  sfntomas  corresponden  a  las  pervendones  morales  que  Ballet  con- 
sidera episodios  de  af ecciones  mentales  y  Kraft-Ebing  y  SchQle  denominan  locuras 
morales  adquiridas. 

El  autor  determina  la  irresponsabilidad  de  la  enferma  basado  en  que  de  acuerdo  con 
Andr6  Thomas  "las  perturbaciones  de  la  emotividad  constituyen  el  fundamento  de  la 
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perv'ersldn  instintiva  ''  y  la  enfennedad  de  Baaaedow  es  aate  todo  una  afecci^n.  qua 
altera  esencialmente  la  emotividad.  Es  el  primer  caso  deecrito  en  la  bibliografla  co- 
rriente  de  delincuencia  premeditada  y  jactancia  del  delito  en  el  curao  de  una  enfer- 
medad  de  Baasedow  en  donde  en  general  loe  delincuentes  lo  son  en  forma  impulsiva 
y  tranaitoria. 

Dicimo  trahajo:  Preaenta  a  la  conaideracidn  del  congreao  varioa  ejempWee  de 
leccionea  de  terapia  higi^ica  y  conferenc  la  inaugural  de  un  curao  libre  en  el  Centio  de 
Estudiantea  de  Medicina  de  Buenoa  Airea,  Independiente  de  la  ensenanza  oficial. 
Leccionea  de  sfnteaia  sobre  temaa  de  terap^utica  higi^nica,  entre  elloa  un  estudio 
sint^tico  de  agua3  mineralea,  en  eapecial  de  la  Repdblica  Argentina  en  donde  ae 
cumple  la  teoiia  de  Gautier  aobre  la  distribucidn  geogrdfica  de  \aa  aguaa  mineraleB  de 
origen  profundo  en  laa  regiones  volc&nicaa.  Muestra  aaimiamo  la  exiatencia  de  todaa 
las  variedades  de  aguaa  mineralea  en  la  Argentina  y  f  uentee  termales  en  laa  mis  altaa 
temperaturaa  existentea  en  la  regi6n  andina. 

Estaa  leccLoues  dardn  ideaa  aobre  la  generalizaci6n  de  la  docencia  Ubre  incipiente 
adn  en  el  pais. 

The  Chaikman.  Before  adjournment  I  b^  to  state  that  a  copy 
of  the  following  printed  book  has  been  presented,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  A\Titer,  to  the  Scientific  Congress  and  is  herewith  reported 
by  section  VIII:  Las  Gl&ndulas  supra-renales  en  el  embarazo 
normal  y  patol6gico,  por  el  Dr.  Juan  A.  Gabastou.  Las  Ciencias, 
Libreria  y  Casa  Editora  de  A.  Guidi  Buffarini,  Buenos  Aires,  1915. 

Adjourned  at  2  o'clock. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  Vm. 

New  Ebbitt  Hotel, 
Wednesday  night,  January  6, 1916. 

Chairman,  John  Van  R.  Hoff. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  Before 
proceeding  with  the  regular  program  for  to-night  I  will  ask  Dr. 
Guiteras  to  read  by  title  several  papers  that  have  been  submitted  to 
the  section  by  Dr.  Genaro  Giacobini,  of  Buenos  Aires.  These  papers 
will  not  be  read  in  eiitenso. 

Hereupon  Dr.  Guiteras  read  the  titles  of  these  brief  papers.  The 
conclusions  of  two  of  these  papers,  previously  printed,  together  with 
the  author's  general  introduction,  follow: 

El  que  abajo  suscribe,  presenta  a  la  consideraci6n  del  2^  Congreso 
Cientifico  Panamericano  a  reunirse  en  Washington  en  Didembre  de 
1916  las  siguientes  condusiones  del: 

Estudio  de  la  pneiunonia  en  la  infancia: 

1«.  Ezute  an  signo  de  dolor  oolitioo  en  1a  pneumonU  de  la  infancia,  slgno  de  dolor  eepontAneo  o  palplta> 
tono  de  la  regldn  abdominal  oorrespondlente  al  colon  oon  predominio  del  lado  dereoho  y  qoe  se  conttntka  en 
la  liiteneccldn  o  Angolo  qae  forma  el  colon  aacendente  oon  el  tranaverso,  dolor  abdominal  que  no  oorrea- 
poode  al  pnnto  apendicular  deacrito  por  Maaaolongo  y  olaalflcado  con  la  denomjnaoidn  de  "pseodo- 
apandleltla  pneonidolca  de  MaasoIongD,"  por  el  Gongreao  Italiaao  de  Pedlatna  de  1901. 

2".  En  la  evolocidn  bacia  la  oaraddn  de  la  enfermedad  el  dolor  coif  tico  deaapareoe  antea  qoe  el  dolor  d«l 
costado  toiAcico,  cuando  amboa  ae  preaentan  al  coadro  de  la  oorroboraddn  dlagndatloa. 

a*.  El  panto  doloroso  coUtlco  de  la  pneamonia  en  la  infanda,  puede  preeentarse  sin  el  dolor  tor&oloo. 

Examen  anat6mico  comparativo  del  sistema  nervioso  en  la  escala 
aniuGial: 

1*.  La  Jeiarqaia  psiqoica  de  los  anlmalea  en  general  ea  ooncordante  oon  ana  mayor  o  manor  reooncen- 
tiaeidii  central  del  sistema  nervioao,  ea  dedr,  oon  el  mayor  o  menor  volomen  relatiyo  del  cerebro  oomparado 
a  la  mMola  y  nerrioa  del  aistema. 

a*.  lAeapedehomanaeat&regldaporlamlama  leydelafUogeniaqnegoUernael  ooi^nntodel  eaealaf^ 
Booldgioo.    Sn  potencia  psiquloa  creoe  y  su  reooncentraddn  central  o  cerebral  va  en  anmento. 

En  oonseonenoia  ai  eatablesco  una  fraooidn,  a/b,  cnyo  numerador  repreaeate  el  cerebro,  exponente  del 
de  la  eapecie  hnmana  en  la  actoalidad  y  el  denomlnador  a  la  mMula  y  nervloa,  deducir^  el  aomento  pn>- 
grealvo  del  prlmero  con  reapecto  al  aegimdo,  a  medlda  qne  la  yida  de  la  eapecie  hnmana  aacienda  en  podtr 
pafqnloo  axA>. 

La  ontogenia  del  hombre  no  viola  la  ley  eatabledda,  puea  no  ea  m&s  qua  ana  modalidad  de  la  yida  de  la 
eapecie,  aaf  oomo  ^ata  lo  es  del  conjunto  animal. 

8*.  Laa  leyea  qoe  laa  gobieman  aon  oonaeccMnoiaa  del  prfncipio  fUoadflco  de  la  vida. 

The  remaining  papers  of  Dr.  Giacobini,  submitted  in  manuscript, 
are  herewith  printed,  together  with  the  author^s  recommendations: 

Los  aUenados  delincuentes  y  los  delincuentes  alienados — Creaci6n 
de  manicomios  criminales: 

£1  concepto  de  la  delincuenda  del  alienado  es  la  resultante  de  la  interpretaci6n 
juif dica  de  los  actoe  del  mismo  en  fuiici6n  con  las  leyee  que  rigen  nuestias  actividades 
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socialefi  con  bus  preceptos  y  nonnas  de  conducta  individual  que  le  exigen  la  civili£aci6ii 
pan  responder  a  la  ^tica  de  Iob  tiempos,  y  en  funci6n  de  la  peiquiatria  el  alienado  que 
tiene  tendencias  al  deUto  es  una  entidad  que  lo  especifica,  que  lo  caiactexiza,  qae 
le  da  un  car^ter  peculiar  dentro  de  las  modalidadee  psicoldgicas  de  Ics  alienados 
comunee.  Siendo  la  idioeincracia  del  alienado  delincuente  tender  a  loe  actos  delic- 
tuoeoB  dentro  de  laa  reglas  de  un  determinifimo  pedcoldgico,  ^por  qu^  n^;arle  eaa  esped- 
ficidad?  ^porqu^  no  particularizarle  dentro  de  las  conquistas  grandes  de  la  psiqiiia- 
tria  las  reglas  determinantes  de  una  conciencia  que  aiente  dentro  del  ritmo  de  bob 
actos  extra  sodales  una  tendencia  instintiva  a  las  leyes  que  rigen  la  individualidad 
en  la  sociedad  y  la  civilizaci6n? 

Claaificado  el  alienado  delincuente,  como  un  temperamento  dentro  de  la  csiituU 
del  desequilibrado  mental,  ^no  es  por  acaso  particularizarle  y  clasificarle  de  Ids  commies 
alienados  que  estudia  la  peiquiatria? 

La  locura  criminal  como  entidad  autdnoma  dentro  de  la  taxonomla  psiquiitiica  no 
eziste.  « 

La  dencia  pdqui&trica  no  ha  hecho  la  clasificacidn  atiu. 

Sostener  que  un  acto  delictuoso  cometido  por  un  alienado  en  un  memento  de  pa- 
roxismo  de  locmra  sin  darle  la  particularidad  propia  y  especifica  de  loctira  delictu<», 
sea  un  error,  no  justifiica  que  ad  se  califique  la  tendencia  instintiva,  repetida,  hada 
loB  actos  delictuoeos  que  particular! «hi  y  clasifican  a  loe  alienados  deJincuenteB  y  a 
los  delincuentes  alienados  cuyas  diferencias  dependen  por  la  raz6n  cronoldgica  de 
que  el  estallido  de  la  locura  sea  anterior  en  loe  primeros  y  posterior  en  los  segundos. 

En  cuanto  a  la  jurisdicci6n  de  los  encargados  en  velar  por  la  seguridad  social,  entiaa 
a  partidpar  el  m6dico  y  el  jurisconsulto,  desde  que  en  sus  actoe  el  delincuente  neceaitt 
la  intervend6n  facultativa  para  el  estudio  diagndstico  de  los  procesos  cerebrales  del 
alienado,  y  para  la  terapia  del  mismo,  y  la  del  jurisconsulto  como  tutor  y  salvi-' 
guardia  de  las  leyes  depositarias  de  la  defensa  legal  de  la  sodedad,  desde  que  lot 
alienados  delincuentes  y  los  delincuentes  alienados  han  infrigido  con  bus  actos  una 
ley  codificada  del  derecho,  su  acto  extra-legal  ha  inflingido  un  dafio  de  una  maneia 
din&mlca  en  acci6n  violatoria  de  la  ley;  distingui^ndole  del  alienado  comi^  no 
delincuente  desde  que  sus  actos,  aunque  muchas  voces  en  latencias,  no  han  infririgido 
en  el  hecho  las  leyes  del  c6digo  escrito  de  la  jurispnidenda,  y  con  el  porjuido  social 
cofrespondiente. 

Dentro  del  movimiento  filosdfico  y  dentlfico  de  la  6poca,  en  que  los  conocimientoB 
humanos  tienden  a  la  especializaddn,  los  estudios  de  la  psicoantropologfa,  medico- 
l^gales  y  juridicos,  deben  tender  a  ese  movimiento  general  de  la  dencia  y  el  saber  j 
la  cread6n  de  manicomios  criminales  es  un  desideratum  que  responde  a  esa  tendencia 
del  espiritu  de  la  6poca  y  de  la  dvilizad6n. 

Si  f u6  dable  rofutiraele  a  Lombroso,  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  caracterfsdca  que  defini6 
al  loco  delincuente,  consider4ndolo  por  su  espiritu  de  asociaddn  y  su  espfritu  de 
rebeli6n,  con  la  cl&sica  frase  "la  folie  c'est  I'isoloir  de  r&me,"  porqu4  no  aceptar  el 
distingo  de  una  modalidad  clfnica  especial  del  alienado  delincuente  desde  que  sub 
actos  se  inclinan  preferentemente  a  la  acd6n  delictuosa  y  a  la  violad6n  de  las  reglas 
de  la  ley  protectora  de  la  ley  jurfdica  y  moral  de  las  sodedades. 

En  consecuenda  debe  aceptarse  dentf ficamente  la  cread6n  de  institutos  especiale^ 
de  manicomios  criminales  para  el  tratamiento  facultative  y  radonal  del  alienado  delin- 
cuente y  como  previsidn  y  de  defensa  social. 

Baaado  en  estas  consideradones: 

I.  £1  Segundo  Congreso  Cientf flco  Panamericano,  retmido  en  W&shington  en  diciembre  de  1915,  patrodM 
la  creacl6n  de  manicomios  criminAles  en  las  naciones  ameilcanas,  para  el  tratamiento  focultativo  y  radoiuii 
previsi6n  y  defensa  social  del  alienado  delincuente,  y  como  un  desideratum  de  la  medicina  legal  y  dela  psico- 
antzopologla  criminal  contempor&nea. 
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Creaci6n  de  tribunales  para  nifios: 

Entie  Io0  problemae  traacendentales  de  la  jurupnidencia  de  los  pueblos  contem- 
por&neos,  se  define  grandioea  la  obra  de  la  redenci6n  moral  del  nifio,  por  una  aabia 
legislaci6n  previaora  del  delito. 

El  desenvolvimiento  de  los  factores  que  tienden  a  la  extirpacidn  de  las  tendencias 
delictuosas  de  la  niiiez  es  elevar  a  las  m^  altas  cincelaciones  del  ideal  humano  y  redi- 
mirla  de  los  mstintos  inferiores  de  la  especie. 

Consecuente  con  las  ideas  de  regeneraci6n  y  profilaxia  social  de  la  delincuencia, 
111^  considerar  el  problema  de  la  niflez  desvalida,  y  la  creaci6n  de  tribunales  para 
nifios  en  los  palses  americanos,  salvaguarda  en  parte  la  deficiencia  del  medio  de  vida 
de  esos  seres  abandonados  al  acaso  en  los  embates  del  vicio  y  la  corrupci6n,  inclin^- 
doloe  al  medio  purificador  de  los  mdtodos  del  trabajo  y  de  la  escuela. 

Y  es  que  respecto  a  las  relaciones  de  la  codificaci6n  civil  americana  con  los  menores 
delincuentes  deberfa  modificarse  la  legislaci6n  en  el  sentido  de  quitarles  a  los  padres 
el  derecho  de  la  patria  potestad  para  los  menores  delincuentes  recidivistas  y  otoigar 
dlcha  atribuci6n  legal  al  Estado  que  velaria  por  la  moralizaci6n  del  adolescente. 
La  hinci6n  social  de  la  regeneraci6n  tendria  toda  la  caracterfstica  de  una  diaciplina 
pedag6gica»represiva  adoptada  a  los  principios  cientfficoe,  bajos  los  auspicios  y  fiacali* 
2aci6n  de  los  poderes  ptiblicos  amparados  y  sostenidos  por  la  ley. 

El  nifio  educado  en  una  6tica  purificada  es  un  ente  que  pugna  contra  los  medios 
comiptores  y  dellctuosos,  es  una  poderosa  fuerza  de  hegemonia  moral,  vigor  y  din&- 
mica  activa  que  prepara  para  lo  future  la  vitalidad  misma  de  la  sociedad  humana 
en  el  incesante  torbellino  de  sus  evoluciones. 

Los  paises  sajones  ban  tributado  al  problema  del  estudio  y  de  la  terapia  de  la  crimi* 
nalidad  infantU  el  esfuerzo  del  esplritu  pr&ctico  que  los  caracteriza. 

Y  al  fundar  y  en  la  creacidn  de  tribunales  para  nifios  ban  queiido  bacer  sentar, 
y  reposar  la  jurisprudencia  en  el  criterio  de  la  libertad  vigUada  y  que  debe  ser  la 
orientaci^n  esencial  de  nuestra  iniciativa  siempre  entendida  bajo  el  contralor  de  las 
escuelaa  de  enmiendas  que  funcionan  en  la  actualidad  en  la  Gran  Bretafia  para  la 
correcci6n  de  la  infancia  delictuosa.  La  penalidad  del  nifio  desviado  por  la  senda 
del  delito  ba  side  la  preocupaci6n  de  los  estadistas  sajones  como  medio  de  previsi6n, 
correcci6n  y  enmienda,  pudiendo  bacer  reposar  el  mecanismo  de  la  represidn  en  estos 
principios: 

1°.  Someterle  a  la  vigilancia. 
2°,  Libertarle  con  promesa  de  enmiraida. 
3°.  Enviarle  a  ima  escuela  industrial. 
4°.  Enviarle  a  una  escuela  de  reforma. 

5°.  Multas  equivalentes  al  dafio  causado  y  bacer  responsablee  de  la  infracci6n  a 
loe  padres  o  tutores. 

6^.  Condenar  a  los  padres  o  garantlzar  su  buena  conducta. 
7°.  Enviarle  a  un  lugar  de  atenci6n  reglamentado  legalmente. 

Y  preconizar  en  los  paises  americanos  la  creaci6n  de  escuelas  de  enmiendas,  divi- 
didas  en  tres  categorfas:  (1)  Para  la  coireccidn,  industriales  para  nifios  de^graciados 
o  abandonados  y  delincuentes  menores  de  12  aflos;  (2)  las  de  reforma,  para  los  delin- 
cuentes especiales  de  2  a  16  afios;  y  (3)  las  escuelas  especialee  a  semejanza  de  las  de 
Borstal  para  los  de  16  a  21  afios.  La  acci6n  y  misi6n  de  estas  escuelas  patrodnarlan 
la  misi6n  del  tribunal  para  nifios  y  serf  an  complementarias  del  esplritu  y  fondo  de 
esa  corporaci6n. 

Y  en  consecuencia. 

L  Bl  S«giiiido  Oongraso  Gientlfloo  Panamarioaiio,  reaoido  on  Wtohtngton  en  dlotaabfe  de  191S,iMtiooJna 
la  nCofma  de  la  legislacito  peoal  y  la  eraaoidn  de  tribnaales  pan  nifios  ea  las  nectonei  amerloaitts,  y  en 
el  eoooepto  de  previsldn,  oorreooldn  y  enmleada,  haoe  reposar  el  meoantano  de  la  rq^rwlda  del  niflo  dellA 
oimte  en  los  ligiiientes  prlndploe; 
1*.  Someterle  a  la  vlgUanoia. 
3*.  lAberterle  con  promesa  de  enmienda.- 
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S*.  Envi&rle  a  ana  flscoela  Industrial. 
4*.  Envlarle  a  nna  flseoela  de  r«fonna. 

5*.  Malta  eqaivaknte  al  daAo  oaaaado  j  haoer  rvponaaMa  de  la  mfcaoclAi  a  los  padns  o  tmofw. 
6*.  GondBoar  a  los  padres  a  ganmtlr  so  boena  oonduota. 
7*.  Enviarle  a  an  lugar  de  atend^n  reglamentado  legalmcnte, 
n.  Preoonisa  la  oreaddn  en  los  paises  amerleanos  de  esooelas  de  eomiendas  dividldas  en  tree  eategorfsa. 
1*.  Paraoorreoddn  (esooelas  IndostrtaleB  para  niftos  desgraeiados  o  abandonados  j  delixieiMntas  ma- 

nons  da  12  afloe). 
2*.  Para  reCorma  (escoelas  para  loa  nifios  dehncoentes  menores  de  12  a  16  afios). 
3*.  Espeeiales  (esooelas  a  samejansa  de  las  de  Borstal  para  los  deUncoentes  menores  de  16  a  21  afios). 

Educaci6n  ffsica,  moral  e  iatelectual  del  nifio,  seg6n  la  ciencia 
psicol6gica  cjontempor&nea: 

Entre  los  piintoe  de  capital  imp(«tancia  en  las  que  pudieran  plajiteane  en  las  cues 
tiones  cientliicas  respecto  al  problema  infantile  surge  el  enunciado  de  la  educaci6ii 
del  nifio  en  todos  sub  factores,  en  todas  bus  modalidades  de  la  educaci6n  fisica,  moia 
e  intelectual.  No  es  posible  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  las  verdades  de  la  ciencia, 
■epanr  en  autonomia,  esos  distmtoe  atributoe  de  la  actividad  individual. 

£1  nifio  al  sei  lanzado  a  la  vida,  con  todos  los  atributos  de  la  exisftencia,  lleva  en  su 
ser  conoentrado  en  estado  latente  todas  las  expresiones  de  Us  modalidades  que  el 
medio  debei&n  estimular  para  dinamizarlas  en  el  ritmo  evoludonado  de  la  ^^■^f'TP^^, 

La  educaci6n  fisica  del  nifio,  debe  preocupar  la  atencidn  de  los  hombies  estudiosoe. 
£1  nifio  es  un  ente  en  plena  evoluci6n  y  manif estacidn  de  desenvolvimiento  oig&nico 
y  psiquico. 

Sus  6iganos  lanzados  a  la  aidua  complexidad  del  mecanismo  de  la  existenda,  dirigen, 
elaboran,  matigan  y  ritman  sus  palancas  diniimicaB  en  la  armonizacidn  completa  de  la 
unidad  del  ser  en  el  conjunto  de  la  vitalidad. 

Y  en  el  acrecentamiento,  y  en  la  vigorizaci6n,  en  la  solidaridad  y  la  annonla  de  todos 
estos  resortes  del  oiganismo,  para  el  engranaje  funcional  de  todos  sus  6iganos  paza  la 
marcha  perfecta,  integral  y  fisiol6gica  del  conjunto  del  ser  est&  el  verdadero  concepto 
del  cultivo  de  las  facultades  fisicas  en  que  reposa.  Gomo  veremos  luego  el  conjunto  de 
las  modalidades  morales  e  intelectivas  que  se  desprenden  16gicaynaturalmentedeeeo6 
factores  naturales.  £1  cultivo  de  la  eneigla  fisica,  deber&  por  lo  tanto  estimular  en 
una  espede  de  euforia  vital,  que  invite  al  psiquismo  del  pequefio  ser  a  obrar  en  la  vida 
con  todos  los  entusiasmos  y  placeres  de  la  existencia  para  que  esos  mismos  atributos  de 
la  sensibilidad  del  alma,  refluyan  sobre  el  ejercicio  annonioso  del  conjunto  Ksico 
vigorizando  la  diniunica  funcional  de  la  vida  vegetativa  y  de  relaci6n  del  nifio. 

£1  ejercicio  met^dico,  en  el  que  participan  en  el  estimulo  los  distintos  6zganos  de  la 
individualidad  fisica  sin  violencias  ni  brusquedades,  oxigenan  el  campo  eneEg6tico 
de  la  vida,  metabolizan  los  tejidos  en  la  vivificaddn  de  las  reparaciones  oigiUdcaa  y 
■ientan  el  jaldn  luminoso  a  cuyo  resplandor  la  pedagogia  puede  y  debe  velar  por  la 
constitucionalidad  moral  e  intelectual.  Sobre  esa  base  fiaica,  eduquemos  al  nifio  en 
BU  6tica,  con  el  sano  ^emplo,  con  las  buenas  costumbres,  honestidad  y  la  satisfacci6n 
del  bien  cumplido. 

En  la  psiquis  del  nifio  predomina  el  espiritu  de  imitacidn,  de  donde  se  desprende 
evidentemente  que  las  atendones  pedag<3gicas  que  a  la  in&nda  se  le  debe  un  gran 
atiibuto,  un  gran  factor  debe  considerarBe  en  ese  sentido  y  elevar  a  la  sugesti6n  in&ntil, 
la  impresidn  de  los  actos  lidtos  y  ^ticos  que  consagra  la  civilizaci6n  y  el  progreso  de 
las  costumbres. 

Y  en  consecuenda: 

1*.  El  Segondo  Oongreso  Gientfflco  Panamerlcaoo,  reanido  en  Washington  en  didembre  de  1916,  inonfla 
a  las  aatoildades  edocadonales  de  loa  Estados  amerioano8,la  oonTenienda  oientffica  j  social  de  edacar  al 
nliio  integral  j  armdnlcamenta  en  todas  sos  fsooltades  de  la  aotiTtdad  ffsica,  moral  e  Intaleotoal. 

8*.  Por  la  edooaoldnrfrfoaoonio  medio  da  perfeocionamlanto  y  deMnollo  orgAoloo  desos  elementoa  vltaisi 
da  la  ezlBtcndaflslea,  en  al«|ercldometddloo,Tacional  y  disdpUnado  de  sos  drganos. 
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8*.  For  eloultivo  de  los  prlnoiplos  otioos  asUnilados  al  niAo  por  la  sabia  expUcaci<)n  objetiva  del  eJempJo 
y  de  los  sanos  phQclpios  y  costumbres. 

4*.  Por  el  coltivo  integral  de  sus  facultades  Intelectuales  por  la  objetividad  de  las  oosas  y  principios, 
sin  pr^uleios  m  seetansmos  y  con  m^todo  pedajrdglco  positlvo  y  de  utiUdnd  yrdctica. 

La  heredo  amoralidad  iiifantil  y  su  iiiflueiicia  social  pedag6gica. 
Higiene  alimenticia  del  nifio: 

El  nifio,  es  un  exponente  de  las  idiosincracias  de  lae  aptitudes  morales,  intelectivaa 
y  sensitivas  de  sus  progenitores  en  la  evoluci6n  psiquica  y  filo86fica  que  le  determinan 
el  medio  ambiente  en  donde  reposa  la  incubadora  6tica  del  desarrollo  dindmico  de  las 
facultades  integrales  de  la  infancia. 

Para  el  estudio  ^tico  y  de  su  influencia  social  pedag6gica,  debemos  conaiderar  el 
agente  individual  como  factor  exponente  de  la  idiosincracia  propia  de  la  raza  en 
cuyo  modelo  bebe  la  savia  fluidificante  y  reparadora  de  rus  metabolismos  de  la 
vida  de  relaci6n  y  la  complexidad  de  ese  medio  en  las  mtlltiples  fases  de  su  vitalidad 
que  crean,  dirigen,  neutializan  infinitas  veces  las  disposiciones  innatas  de  la  estruc- 
tura  y  funcionamiento  individual. 

La  moral  del  niiLo,  hereda  de  sus  antepasadoe,  las  aptitudes  del  aprendizaje,  evoluci6n 
y  perfecci6n,  la  enseiianza  coordina  las  tendencias  6ticas  e  intelectivas  y  las  expresan 
con  las  dncelaciones  de  la  ciencia  pedag6gica  en  la  continua  a8censi6n  del  ser  humano 
hacia  l&s  regiones  puras  de  la  raz6n  fundamental  de  la  existencia. 

La  amoralidad  en  la  infancia  es  el  resultado  de  una  violaci6n,  de  una  de8ori6ntaci6ny 
de  un  deeequilibrio  del  factor  6tico-filo06ficO|  y  en  esta  enundacidn  la  heredo  amorali- 
dad in&ntil,  abre  im  gran  capf tulo  de  estudio  en  la  patologfa  de  la  paicolpgla  morbosa 
del  nino. 

8e  me  negar&  rotundamente  que  exista  el  factor  herencia  de  la  amoralidad  en  la 
Infancia.  No  pretendo  entrar  en  una  diBqui8ici6n  puramente  te6rica;  pero  si  admito 
que  d  bien  no  existe  una  herencia  de  la  amoralidad,  de  una  imperfecci6n  de  la  ^tica 
por  deficienda  similar  en  sus  progenitores,  como  semejante  comprobamoe  en  el  pro- 
blema  de  la  herencia  de  la  tuberculosis  de  loe  padres  a  los  hijos,  no  obstante,  las  apti- 
tudes del  mecanismo  psf  quico-^tico  se  hallan  con  inverBi6n  dinimica  adaptada  a  desen- 
volverse  por  la  senda  de  lo  malsano  y  antimoral  si  una  tuerza  de  pulimento  6tico 
no  viene  a  inhibirle  en  el  surco  generoso  y  bello  de  las  buenas  costumbres  y  de  los 
buenoe  principios  de  la  vida  de  relaci6n. 

A  la  con8ideraci6n  del  problema  en  cuesti6n,  hemes  planteado  la  influencia  evi- 
dence del  medio,  del  agente  individual  del  nifio,  de  su  herencia  psfquica-^tica,  y 
como  premisa  se  desprende,  la  herencia  orgdnica  del  ser  infantil  de  sus  progenitores* 
oopiando  su  estructural  constituci6n  de  la  existencia.  Los  mtiltiples  factores  que 
explican  los  fen6mcno8  patol6gicoe  de  los  actos  sociales,  podrfamos  llevarlos  a  la 
consideracidn  de  los  que  enuncian  y  consideran  los  de  la  infancia.  El  factor  econ6- 
micOy  el  estado  intelectivo  de  una  comarca  o  poblaci6n  que  gufa  y  dirige  la  aplica- 
ci6n  inmediata  a  la  8oluci6n  y  consideraci6n  de  loe  problemas  de  la  existencia. 

Diaciplinar  el  medio  en  el  que  se  desenvuelve  las  acciones  del  nino,  facilitando  todo 
los  resortes  y  recursos  de  la  pedagogfa  dentffica  para  que  las  facultades  del  mismo  se 
desarrollen  en  la  plena  y  libre  expansion  de  un  campo  embellecido  en  las  galanuras 
de  la  moralidad  y  de  loe  principios  inmanentes  de  los  actos  de  la  justicia. 

Para  tal  fin,  el  nifio  deber&  redbir  el  nutrimento  fisiol6gico  indispensable  para  que 
las  asimiladones  org^cas  se  hagan  de  acuerdo  con  las  leyee  fisioldgicas  que  rigen  los 
organism  OS  vivientes  en  las  plenas  expresiones  y  manifestaciones  de  la  salud.  Esta 
enuiiciad6n  noe  lleva  a  la  con8ideraci6n  de  un  otro  problema,  cual  el  de  la  higiene 
alimentida  del  nifio,  capftulo  de  trascendental  importancia  para  el  estudio  de  la 
evolud6n  y  desarrollo  fisico. 

Desde  loe  primeros  afios  de  la  vida,  alimentar  a  un  pequefio  ser,  es  un  problema  de 
dencia  pedi^trica,  que  se  simplifica  cuando  el  fluido  matemo,  la  sangre  de  la  madre, 
basta  para  dotar  al  pequefio  nino  la  asimiladdn  de  esas  necesidades  materiales,  pero  si 
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eee  recuno  de  la  naturaleza  sabia  y  providendal  no  existe,  el  nifio  peligia  bu  alimen- 
taddii  en  las  zozobras  de  un  nutrimento  antifisiol^oo,  deficiente  y  malsano. 

Resolver  el  complicado  problema  de  la  diet6tica  infantil,  es  soludonar  un  problema 
trascendental  de  la  salud  pdblica,  puesto  que  se  diaminuye  con  tal  cosa  el  porcentaje 
de  la  mortandad  infantil,  y  paralelamente  la  infancia  protegida  por  la  denda  pedii- 
trica  y  de  laa  leyes  de  la  alimentaddn  radonal,  a^fuiii  un  desarroUo  de  evoluddn 
ffdca,  con  vigor,  energfa  y  salud,  creando  una  adolescenda  fortaledda  y  apta  para 
redstir  a  loe  embates  de  la  eniennedad  y  de  loe  mtUtiples  y  complejoe  foctoree  Bodales 
y  naturalee  que  predisponen  tambi^n  a  las  acciones  delictuosas. 

En  condud6n:  1^.  Debe  el  estado  velar  por  el  cumplimiento  de  las  leyes  pedag6- 
gicas  y  radonales  que  se  oponen  al  desarrollo  de  la  amoralidad  en  la  infancia. 

2^.  Extender  su  acd6n  protectora  en  el  sentido  de  una  amplia  con8agTad6n  de  la 
moral  en  los  actos  que  se  desprenden  de  la  voluntad  y  actividad  del  nifio. 

3®.  Vigilar  y  difundir  los  preceptos  dendficos  destinados  a  Ouminar  al  pueblo  en 
el  sentido  de  una  dedic$ici6n  radonal  y  cient(fica  delahigiene  alimenticia  del  nifio- 

4®.  Con  el  cumplimiento  de  los  enunciados  resolveri  ventajosamenfce  la  profilaxia 
de  la  delincuencia  en  la  infancia. 

Y  con  el  tercer  aserto  escribiri  el  gran  capf tulo  de  la  higiene  fisica  del  nifio  y  evi- 
tar&  la  crecida  mortandad  en  la  misma. 

Y  en  consecuencia: 

1*.  El  Segondo  Coogreoo  Cteatlfloo  Panamerioaoo,  reimido  en  WAshington  eo  dlciembre  de  1015,  invtu 
a  los  Estados  americanos  a  qae  reglameat«n  y  vel«n  por  el  oompUmiento  de  las  leyes  pedagdgicas  y  TBck^ 
Dales  qae  se  oponen  al  desarrollo  de  la  amoralidad  en  la  infancia. 

2*.  iDslnfta  a  los  cnerpos  esoolares  de  los  Estados  americanos,  la  indicaoidn  de  intensiflcar  la  wisaftania 
de  la  moral  en  el  nifio  oomo  medio  de  evltar  el  vicio  y  la  oornipddn  de  las  oo^tumbres. 

8*.  Invita  a  los  Estados  amencanos  a  qua  oomplementen  su  aooidn  oflolal  en  ese  sentido,  por  sa  actaaddn 
exuaesoolar  por  intermedio  del  folleto,  la  oonferencia  pdblica  y  otios  medlos  expUoatlvos  y  de  alcanre 
popular. 

4*.  Invita  a  los  Estados  americanos  a  que  reglamenten,  vigilen  y  dlAmdan  los  preceptos  clentfftoos  destl- 
nados  a  Uominar  al  poeblo  en  el  sentido  de  una  dedioacidn  radonal  y  dentlAoa  de  la  higiene  aUmentlcia  del 
nifio. 

6*.  HaxAn  prAotica  esta  dltlma  proposicidn  por  los  medios  indicados  en  la  proposicidn  terceia. 

La  delincuencia  y  el  crimen,  su  represi6n  cientlfica: 

En  la  evolud6n  de  la  jiurisprudencia,  en  el  derecho  de  reprimir  loe  actos  que  atenta- 
ban  con  las  leyes  del  consordo  colectivo,  en  que  repoea  la  estabilidad  de  la  vida  del 
conjunto  sodal,  el  esplritu  penal  ha  ido  fluctuando  en  las  innumerablee  teorfas  y 
tranddones  del  espiritu  filos6fico  y  dentifico  del  linaje  humane  al  trav^  de  ea 
historia.  Observada  la  aurora,  loe  primeros  albores  dd  derecho  codificado  en  funcidn 
a  las  leyes  de  la  penalidad  se  transparenta  dUlfana  a  la  concepci6n  e  interpretaddn 
hist6rica,  la  base  movediza  en  que  repoeaba  el  concepto  de  la  repren8i6n  del  acto 
delictuoso,  cuando  atin  se  hallaban  los  estudios  y  los  conocimientoe  biol<5gicos  en 
una  evidente  ruta  rudimentaria  en  la  evoluci6n  incesante  del  espiritu  cientifico  hada 
el  conocimiento  olfmpico  de  sus  consagraciones  hacia  el  ideal  del  saber  y  de  la  consa- 
graci6n  universal. 

La  humanidad  en  su  ruta  de  investigacidn,  impregnada  su  conciencia  en  el  espiritu 
de  la  escoldstica,  preocupada  en  las  concepciones  traecendentales  de  la  vida  con 
prejuidos  extracientfficos,  explicaba  los  fendmenos  naturales  por  la  intervenci6n 
inmediata  y  directa  de  la  voluntad  divina,  anulando  la  critica  de  la  raz6n  humana;  y 
esa  preocupacidn  de  la  mentalidad  sin  la  corroborad6n  del  espiritu  de  la  naturaleza, 
fu6  Uevada  a  la  solucidn  de  los  problcmas  de  la  criminalidad  y  de  la  delincuenda 
sancionando  preceptos  y  principios  de  reprenai6n  segdn  f6nnulas  en  los  principios 
inmanentes  y  trascendentes  de  la  raz6n  filos6fica,  teol6gica  y  metafidca  que  se  des- 
prenden de  la  consideracidn  del  racionalismo  de  la  ^poca. 

Se  estudi6  el  acto  delictuoeo  en  si,  hadendo  abstracci6n  del  factor  intrfnaeco  de  la 
personalidad,  del  agente  del  delito,  de  su  conformaci6n  antropol6gica  y  de  bus  expre- 
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flioneBpeicol6gicaB  del  medio  ambienteen  que  infinitas  veces  es  la  incubadora  en  la 
que  se  deeenvuelven  lae  modalidades  especfficas  de  laa  idioeincrasias  delictuosas  en 
la  expre0i6n  de  la  actividad  individual  y  social. 

El  desenvolvimiento  de  loe  estudios  biol6gicoe,  la  concepci6n  cientffica  de  Ub 
modalidades  de  la  vida,  en  la  que  las  ezpreeiones  de  la  actividad  mental  responden  al 
mecanismo  del  conjunto  peico-bioldgico,  a  la  eetructura  cerebral  como^palanca  de  Im 
Ideaddn,  de  la  voluntad,  de  la  cerebraci6n  consciente,  y  de  las  facultades  afectivas, 
encaminaron  el  problema  de  la  delincuencia  a  estudiar  el  agente  segtin  la  conformaddn 
y  estnictura  psico-antropoldgica  como  base  del  criterio  de  la  imputabilidad. 

El  fen^meno  del  conjunto,  como  determinante  de  la  acci6n  impuesta  por  la  compleja 
estructura  del  hombre,  fu6  haciendo  cada  vez  mis  diflcil  la  solucidn  analltica  de  loB 
factoree  eficientes  del  fen6meno  y  dando  al  estudio  del  problema  la  puntualizaci6n 
de  una  complexidad  m&xima. 

Se  desprende  de  esas  consideradones  que  el  acto  delictuoeo  emana  de  mtUtiplea 
determinantes  de  causas,  cuyo  estudio  debe  preocupar  la  mentalidad  de  la  dencia 
oontempor&nea. 

La  vida  fisica  de  la  raza,  la  salud  corp6rea,  la  est&tica  y  la  din&mica  del  oiganismo 
humano  como  fundamento  elemental  de  todo  acto  volitivo  y  de  toda  manilestad6n 
sendtiva  como  expred6n  del  yo  como  individualidad  pensante  y  expred6n  afectiva 
con  todo  el  conjunto  de  modalidades  psicoldgicas  que  emanan  de  ese  i)06tulado,  el 
estudio  del  medio  social  6tnico  como  climat^rico,  etc.,  la  herencia  espiritual  de  la 
tradid6n  y  de  la  historia,  siguiendo  el  recorrido  parab61ico  que  toca  a  la  dvilizacidn 
recorrer  para  el  afianzamiento  de  bus  grandes  destines. 

Basado  en  los  delineamientos  fundamentales  de  esas  concepciones  dentfficas  en  lo 
que  respecta  a  la  repred6n  racional  de  la  delincuencia  y  del  crimen  en  las  nadonea 
americanas. 

El  que  abajo  suscribe,  presenta  a  la  considerad6n  del  Segundo  Congreso  Cientffico 
Panamericano  a  reuniise  en  W&shington  en  diciembre  de  1915,  las  siguientes  propod- 
dones  indicadas  para  la  repreddn  cientifica  y  racional  de  la  delincuencia  y  del  crimen 
en  las  naciones  americanas. 

1.  El  Scgimdo  Gongroo  Ci«itIlioo  Paaam«rteano,  reoiddo  en  WAdungton  en  diolflmbre  de  1916,  votm 
lasriffulntfls  pioposldones  faidioadas  pars  la  leprerttoetentfftoa  y  radonal  de  la  deUnoaenda  y  del  orimcii 
ea  las  naefenes  americaoas: 

1*.  El  Segando  Congrem  CientfUoo  Panameileaiio,  reunido  en  W&shlngton  en  diciembre  de  1915,  patrooina 
laenaeidn  en  las  naciones  americanas  de  dispensaries  para  los  nifios  nerviosos  en  donde  se  dar&n  onldadoe 
apropladoa  a  los  Jdvenm  epU^ptlros,  hisMrioos  y  nenrastAnleos,  a  los  nlflos  tristes,  perezosos,  a  fln  de  Tigo- 
ilnr  la  yitalidad,  la  natricito  de  so  cerebro  y  so  cohesidn  mental. 

2*.  El  Segando  Congrera  CientiAoo  Panamericano,  retmido  en  Wl'ihington  en  didembre  de  1915,  patro- 
dna  en  las  naciones  americanas  el  coltivo  y  el  desarrollo  intenslvo  de  la  instraccidn  y  de  la  edocaobte, 
impregnando  el  esplritn  del  nifio  en  los  principios  Imninosos  de  las  verdades  y  de  la  moral. 

8*.  £1  Segando  Congreso  Clentfflco  Panamerieaoo,  remildo  en  Washington  en  diciembre  de  1915,  patroeina 
en  las  naciones  americanas  la  investigacidn  mMlco*kgal  e  Investigacldn  psicol^gica  del  inoulpiado,  oooo 
prooedlmlento  de  ley. 

4*.  £1  Segundo  Congreso  Cientiflco  Panamericano.  remiido  en  WAshington  en  diciembre  de  1915,patFOQina 
«n  las  naciones  americanas  la  creacidn  de  hospltales-c&rceles  para  los  crimlnales  alienados  o  grandes  near6- 


5*.  £1  Segando  Congreso  Cientf  flco  Panamericano,  reanido  en  Washington  en  diciembre  de  1915,  patrooliia 
en  las  naciones  americanas  la  creaci6n  de  colonias  penales,  en  donde  se  redimiria  el  criminal  por  el  trabajo 
y  los  sanos  ejemplos. 

9*.  El  Sei;nndo  Congreso  Cientlflco  Panamericano,  retmido  en  W&sbington  en  diciembre  de  1916,patrodna 
«n  las  naniones  americanas  la  intensiflcacidn  de  la  locha  contra  el  alcohobsmo. 

7*.  El  Segando  Congreso  Cientilico  Paoamerlcano.  reunido  en  W&sbington  en  diciembre  de  1915,  patrodna 
en  las  naciones  americanas  la  intenslflcaddn  de  la  lucha  contra  las  enfermedades  infecciosas. 

8*.  El  Segando  Congreso  Clentfflco  Panamericano,  reanido  en  W&shinrton  en  diciembre  de  1915,  patrodna 
en  las  nadones  americanas  In  reforma  de  la  legislaci^n  penal,  adaptada  a  los  estudios  psico-antropoldgloos 
y  sodales  contempor&neos. 
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Defensa  profil&ctica  del  nifto  contra  las  enfermedades  infecciosaa. 
Creaci6n  de  un  Institute  Inter-Americano  de  Profilaxia  infantil  de 
las  enfermedades  infecciosas: 

El  nifio  esti  expuesto  por  la  vitalidad  menor  de  su  reaistencia  oiginica  a  los  embatefl 
de  todoe  los  factores  que  pugnan  con  la  establlidad  fiedoldgica  de  su  ser;  estd  colocado 
en  uno  de  los  eslabones  de  la  cadena  evolutiva  de  la  vlda  al  pasar  por  todas  sus  fases 
de  la  existencia.  Su  oiganismo  sufre  las  reacciones  psico-org&nicas  m^  intenaas, 
desde  que  los  procesos  del  intercambio  oiginico  est&n  eu  el  perfodo  del  acrecenta- 
miento  mAs  progresivo,  cualquier  factor  que  venga  a  interrumpir  la  marcha  evolutiva 
del  complicado  engranaje  de  sua  intercambios  oiginicos  y  de  sus  mamfefltadoiiei 
psfquicas  se  traducir^  con  caracteres  indelebles  en  los  procesos  ulteriores  de  an 
ser  en  las  caracteristicas  de  una  complexidad  patol6gica  y  enfermiza.  La  salnd  del 
nifio  reposasobre  la  perf ecta  armonf a  de  los  deberes  cumplidos  y  los  derechoe  adquiiir 
dos  que  la  socledad  le  dispensa,  y  cuin  grande  es  ese  deber  desde  que  en  eatado 
latente  la  civilisaci6n  humana,  Ueva  en  su  eneig^ca  y  dintoica  el  factor  intrfnaeco 
de  la  modaiidad  infantil  de  una  antigua  generacidn  deacentralizada  en  la  evolucitfa 
de  los  seres  en  el  consorcio  colectlvo.  Podrfa  decir  si  se  me  fuera  dable  expresanne 
en  una  terminologfa  metaf^rica  que  los  microbios  pat6genos  tlenen  en  la  infancia 
el  perfecto  caldo  de  cultivo,  que  necesitan  como  inoculaci5n  y  reproduccidn  desde 
que  en  ella  la  vida  tiene  loa  encantoe  de  una  oxigenaci6n  continua  y  perenne;  y 
que  los  agentea  pat<Sgenos  se  adaptan  para  su  vivificacidn  a  detrimento  de  la  aalud  indi- 
vidual y  social.  Trascendental  es  la  soluci6n  del  complicado  fen6meno  de  la  piofilaxift 
de  las  enfermedades  infecciosas  de  la  infancia,  es  un  problema  de  todoe  loe  drdenes 
de  la  actividad,  ai  bien  de  puntualizaci6n  m^ca,  el  conjunto  de  los  factored  que 
entran  a  dirigir  la  sociedad  le  deben  no  obstante,  la  dedicacidn  m^B  consagrada  como 
previfii6n  y  terapia  de  esas  manifestacionee  de  la  patologia  pedi&trica. 

La  medicixia  ha  comprobado,  conoborado  infinitas  voces,  la  precaria  situacidn  higi^ 
nica  en  que  se  halla  el  nifio  en  la  sociedad  para  resistir  a  loa  embatea  del  contagio  y  la 
enfermedad. 

En  las  primeras  etapas  de  la  civilizaci6n,  cuando  se  desconocfan  las  mtiltiples  maai- 
f estaciones  del  contagio  y  de  la  evoluci6n  de  Ua  enfermedades,  el  problema  en  cuestidn 
pennaneclacualinc<3gnito  en  la  penumbra  metaffsica  y  trascendental;  poeteriormente 
el  desarrollo  del  estudio  de  las  ciencias  naturalesy  de  la  biologfa,  vino  a  despejar  en 
parte  esa  obscuiidad  y  en  la  clarovidencia  de  la  ciencia  de  la  exi>erimentacidn,  la 
gran  palabra,  el  gran  aserto  de  la  microbiologia  a  cuyo  tannine  el  genio  de  Pasteur  se 
destacaia  fulgurante  en  el  escenaario  de  la  ciencia  se  conform^  el  determiniamo  de 
causa  y  efecto  en  las  enfermedades  infecciosas. 

El  problema  en  cuesti6n  sufri6  entonces  una  gran  faz  en  su  evoluddn,  la  ciencia 
triunf6  sobre  la  antigua  filosoffa  de  lo  trascendental  y  lo  inmanente.  Las  autoridadea 
aanitarias  de  las  naciones  civilizadas  del  orbe  abrieron  un  gran  capftulo  a  su  estudio 
y  la  acci6n  oficial  dej6  sentir  su  influencia  bajo  la  aseveracidn  de  la  palabra  cientffica. 

No  obstante  la  solucidn  del  problema  se  esbozd  m^  complicado  que  en  la  enuncia- 
ci6n  de  sus  principios,  algunos  resortes  del  engranaje  complicado  de  la  din^mica 
infantil  pasaron  desapercibidos,  y  esos  factores  descentralizados  de  la  consideracidn 
cientlfica  explicaron  la  deficiencia  de  algunos  pimtos  en  la  solucidn  del  problema 
sanitaiio. 

Como  dijera  antenormente,  el  problema  debi6  solucionaise  en  los  multiples  factores 
conveigentes  y  que  crean  el  campo  en  el  que  se  desenvuelven  las  aptitudes  vitales 
de  la  infancia. 

La  sltuaci6n  econ6mica  de  la  familia  es  uno  de  los  puntos  de  capital  importancia, 

para  el  juicio  general  que  sobre  las  enfermedadea  infecciosaa  explican  muchai 

voces  la  accidentada  aituacidn  higidnica  de  la  familia  y  del  inmediato  peligio  pan 

1  a  vida  de  los  pequefios  aerea  evolucionando  dentro  de  un  medio  en  el  que  laa  ezi- 
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gencias  inmediatas  de  la  nutrici6n  oigdnica  se  hacen  con  la  deficiencia  de  la  oarencia 
de  los  recursos  indispensables  para  la  8atififacci6n  florida  de  las  necesidades  mate- 
liales  de  la  vida. 

Serfa  el  punto  en  cuesti6n  el  factor  econ6mico  de  la  miseria,  uno  de  los  que  pre- 
dinponen  al  contagio  de  las  enfermedades  infecciosas,  desde  que  ese  nino  sobre  quien 
peea  eea  edtuacidn  aflictiva  del  hogar,  no  concentra  laa  modalidades  de  reeistencia 
org&mca  propia  de  loe  atributos  de  las  aedmilaciones  nutritivas  de  los  intercambios 
vitales  de  la  existencia. 

A  la  conaideracidn  del  factor  econ6mico  debemos  definir  otra  cuesti6n. 

La  mentalidad  y  el  estado  de  cultura  de  las  familias,  el  desconocimiento  de  las  nociones 
m&B  elementales  de  la  higiene  individual  y  colectiva,  hacen  y  determinan  en  las 
fJMnilias  asf  afectadas  ese  rasgo  de  deficiencia.  El  fundamento  esencial  sobre  el  que 
repoea  la  vitalidad  del  ser  en  los  primeros  afios  de  la  existencia  es  la  higienizaci6n  de 
los  medios  en  que  se  deeenvuelven  loe  factores  de  la  vida. 

Betas  do8  deducciones  las  he  podido  corroborar  en  mi  pr^tica  profesional,  en  donde 
en  cierta  y  determinada  vivienda  de  algunoe  barrios  apartados  de  la  capital,  la 
pobreza  mis  grande  impera  y  la  deficiencia  mis  grande  de  los  medios  higi6nicos 
crau  y  predisponen  a  las  infecciones  pat6genas  mis  mortiferas. 

He  podido  comprobar  en  las  epidemias  que  anualmente  atacan  la  poblaci6n,  una 
dejades  marcada  de  los  preceptoe  de  la  higiene. 

La  lucfaa  per  la  profilaxia  de  Us  enfermedades  infecciosas  en  la  infancia  debe 
llamar  en  consideraci^Sn  la  intervenci6n  de  los  Estados  en  una  sabia  disposici6n 
aetuando  en  el  sentido  mis  amplio  del  saneamiento  de  la  poblaci6n. 

Bl  problema  en  cuesti^  exige  legal  y  moralmente  la  constituci6n  de  un  Instituto 
Inter- Americano  de  Profilaxia  de  las  enfermedades  infecciosas  de  la  infancia: 

1*.  El  Segtrndo  Congreao  Cientlfleo  Panamericaiio,  reonido  en  WAsbJbigton  en  dldembre  de  1915,patrooiiia 
la  oraaddn  de  an  Instituto  Inter-Amerioano  de  Profilaxia  de  las  enfennedades  infecdosae  de  la  Intendft. 

V.  SI  lostttnto  Inftr-Amerioaoo  de  Profilaxia  de  las  enfennedades  infeoolosas  de  la  infaocia,  har&  piAo- 
tJap  el  wnapHrotento  de  los  pgeceptos  higktakws  y  de  la  proiilaada  de  las  enfennedades  Inteeoloeas  por  una 
nglamentacite  legal  de  los  Estados  ameiicanos. 

3*.  Por  oonferandas  pfibbcas  llamadas  a  ilostrar  a  los  paeblos  americanos  el  sentido  de  ana  defeosa 
vaeional  j  elantiflca  contra  el  vlros  patdgeno. 

4*.  PnrlapabHoaaldndefolietosexpllcatiyosfAcllesdeoompreosldn  popular  joonfotograbadosenuncla- 
tivoa  de  las  oaosas  y  patoganla  de  las  enfennedades  inleociosas  en  la  inbndia  y  el  modo  de  evltarlas. 

6*.  Bl  iQBtltQto  Inter-Americano  de  Proftlazia  de  las  enfermedades  infeodosas  de  la  infsncia,  enoomen- 
daia  a  ona  oomisidn  dentiaca  de  oada  naddn  americana  la  cooperaddn  efectiva  de  los  fines  y  mdviles  del 


The  Chatkman.  The  symposium  on  cancer  will  be  opened  by  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Leo  Loeb  on  '^  General  tendencies  and  problems/'  I 
take  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  Loeb. 


GENERAL  PROBLEMS  AND  TENDENCIES  IN  CANCER  RESEARCH. 

By  LEO  LOEB, 

Washington  University  Medical  School. 

After  the  succesBful  continuouB  transplantation  of  rat  sarcoma  and  mouse  carcinoma 
had  shown  that  we  possessed  a  method  suitable  for  the  study  of  the  biology  of  tumors, 
and  promising  a  rich  harvest  of  results,  the  decade  following  the  year  1901  was  to  a  great 
extent  devoted  to  the  study  of  propagated  tumors  rather  than  to  the  analysis  of  the 
first  origin  of  tumors,  although  this  latter  problem  had  never  been  entirely  neglected. 
Within  recent  years,  however,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  first  origin  of 
tomoirs.    The  so-called  endemic  occurrence  of  cancer  which  we  observed  in  the  case 
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of  cattle  and  rats,  and  which  other  inveetigatora  observed  in  the  case  of  mice  and  other 
animals,  suggested  to  us  16  years  ago  the  possible  significance  of  heredity  as  an  etiologi- 
cal factor,  Some  years  later,  observations  which  we  made  in  a  mouse-breeding  estab- 
lishment in  Granby  confirmed  this  hypothesis;  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  six  yeazs, 
following  the  observations  of  Tyzzer  and  Murray,  that  our  investigations  in  conjunctioii 
with  Miss  Lathrop  proved  on  a  very  broad  basis  the  very  great  significance  of  heredity 
in  the  transmission  of  cancer  in  mice,  the  distinctness  of  the  age  and  frequency  factors, 
the  correlation  between  cancer  frequency  and  structural  and  functional  characteristicB 
of  the  animals.  The  results  of  hybridization  experiments,  which  we  carried  out  an  a 
large  scale,  do  not  seem  to  be  compatible  with  the  view  recently  expressed  that  the 
tendency  to  cancer  is  a  recessive  character. 

These  studies  and  the  methods  used  therein  have,*  however,  a  much  wider  signi- 
ficance. On  the  basis  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cancer  incidence  in  certain 
families,  and  on  this  basis  alone,  will  it  be  possible  to  analyse  certain  other  factooB  in 
the  etiology  of  tumors,  and  the  understanding  of  these  latter  factors,  as  well  as  of  heired- 
ity,  will  perhaps  ultimately  provide  us  with  a  rational  basis  for  the  prevention  of 
cancer.  Without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  heredity,  conclusive  results  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  other  factors  could  not  be  expected.  Acting  on  this  principle,  we  found 
that  castration  in  sexually  mature  mice  at  the  age  of  3  to  6  months  reduces  the  cancer 
rate  in  a  very  pronounced  way. 

Prevention  of  pregnancy,  while  it  still  has  some  effect  in  reducing  the  cancer  rate, 
has  very  much  less  significance  than  castration.  These  results,  and  some  additional 
ones  to  be  mentioned  shortly,  permit  us  to  classify  the  causes  of  tumors  into  two 
main  divisions — internal  and  external  ones.  Heredity  belongs  to  the  former  clasB. 
The  point  of  attack  of  these  hereditary  factors  we  do  not  yet  know .  In  some  cases  they 
may  perhaps  stand  in  relation  to  some  other  iutemal  factors,  which  are  in  all  probability 
of  significance  in  certain  cases.  I  refer  to  the  spontaneous  parthenogenetic  develop- 
ment of  the  ^g  within  the  ovary  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  mammala— a  process  which, 
according  to  our  findings  in  the  guinea  pig,  is  not  a  rare  occurrence,  and  may  even 
normaUy  proceed  to  the  formation  of  the  anlage  of  the  central  nervous  system.  To 
tliis  class  of  factors  may  also  belong  developmental  errors  which  were  already  suspected 
by  Cohnheim,  and  which,  as  we  know,  may  appear  as  inheritable  mutations  in  variouB 
groups  of  animals. 

The  external  factors  may  be  further  divided  into  chemical  and  mechanical,  and  both 
may  be  derived  either  from  within  the  body  or  from  the  outside  world .  As  an  example 
of  a  chemical  factor  originating  within  the  body  we  may  cite  the  great  importance  of 
the  internal  secretion  of  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  origin  of  cancer  in  mice,  to  which  we 
referred  above,  but  other  internal  secretions  will  probably  be  found  to  be  of  similar 
significance .  External  mechanical  factors  can  be  recognized  in  the  well-known  effect 
of  chronic  irritation.  How  far  certain  parasites,  especially  those  in  the  daas  of  vermes 
and  insects,  produce  cancer  through  chemical  and  how  far  through  mechanical  means 
is  not  certain.  Previous  observations  in  man  m  the  case  of  cancer  of  the  bladder 
caused,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  bilharzia,  and  especially  the  recent  experiments 
of  Fibiger,  make  it,  however,  quite  certain  that  such  parasites  may  be  the  cause  of  can- 
cer. It  Ib  likewise  uncertain  how  far  Roentgen  ray  cancer,  frequent  in  Roentgen  ray 
operators,  and  also  apparently  experimentally  produced  in  a  few  rats  by  Marie,  is  due 
to  ulceration  subsequent  to  the  exposure  or  to  a  direct  stimidating  action  oi  the  rays. 
In  some  cases  perhaps  chemical  and  mechanical  factors  may  cooi>erate  iii  producing 
tumors;  the  efficiency  of  such  a  combination  in  calling  forth  tumorlike  formations  has 
been  shown  by  us  in  the  case  of  deciduamata  of  the  uterus,  which  we  produced  experi- 
mentally— a  new  formation  which  we  included  in  a  class  designated  as  transitory 
tumors. 

There  are  observations  on  hand  which  indicate  that  growth  stimuli  may  be  espe- 
cially active  in  animals  with  a  hereditarily  determined  tendency  to  cancer.    Such  an 
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obeervation  we  made  in  the  case  of  a  cancer  in  a  mouse  belonging  to  a  family  rich  in 
tumors,  where  ulceration  of  the  skin  near  an  adenoma  of  the  mammary  gland  led  to 
the  development  of  an  epidermal  carcinoma.  Further  systematically  conducted 
experiments  in  this  direction  might  lead  to  interesting  results. 

It  is,  however,  not  probable  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  production  of  cancer  the  quan- 
tity of  prerequisite  internal  factors  must  be  a  definite  one.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
some  evidence  on  hand  which  makes  it  probable  that  internal  and  external  factors 
may  vary  in  inverse  ratio,  and  that  if  the  external  factors  are  quantitatively  very  strong, 
the  quantity  of  internal  factors  may  be  reduced. 

If  we  survey  briefly  the  various  types  of  growth  reactions  known  in  vertebrates,  we 
may  perhaps,  according  to  the  character  of  the  stimuli,  which  are  usually  in  each 
cause  the  first  members  in  a  complicated  reaction  chain,  and  of  the  systems  on  which 
they  act,  provisionally  distinguish  the  following  types: 

1.  Various  stimuli  act  for  a  short  time  on  complex  systems,  the  egg  cells,  and  lead 
to  a  long  chain  of  growth  phenomena,  which  ultimately  cease.  The  experiments  in 
artificial  parthenogenesis  of  Jacques  Loeb  led  to  a  very  far-going  anal^'sis  of  these 
phenomena. 

2.  Defects  lead  to  a  chain  of  growth  phenomena  which  are  of  a  temporary  character, 
and  come  to  a  standstill  after  a  certain  quantity  and  kind  of  new-formed  tissue  has 
more  or  less  completely  filled  out  the  defect. 

3.  Chemical  substances  stimulate  the  growth  of  certain  tissues  to  which  they  bear 
a  more  or  less  specific  relation. 

These  growth  phenomena  come  to  a  standstill  with  the  activity  of  the  stimulating 
subetance  or  very  soon  afterwards.    (Corpus  luteum  and  mammary  gland.) 

4.  A  combination  of  factors  2  and  3  may  lead  to  tumor-like  growth  phenomena 
when  either  factor  alone  would  cause  only  a  slight  proliferation.  Here,  again,  the 
effect  is  temporary.    (Experimental  deciduomata  of  the.uterus.) 

5.  Chemical  (lipolytic?)  bodies  which  do  not  show  a  specific  relation  to  the  organs 
effected  stimulate  various  tissues  to  a  temporary  proliferation:  Fat  soluble  stains 
(Bemhard  Fischer  and  others),  ether  (Reinke),  are  substances  that  under  certain 
conditions  seem  to  exert  a  stimulating  effect. 

6.  Chemical  and  mechanical  factors  produce  with  the  aid  of  a  large  quantity  of 
internal  factors,  or  in  certain  cases  apparently  without  such  aid,  an  increase  in  cell 
proliferation  that  persists  after  the  stinuli  have  ceased,  which  is  permanent,  poten- 
tially eternal,  in  contradistinction  to  the  temporary  reactions  mentioned  above. 
This  is  the  cancerous  reaction  with  which  all  or  the  large  majority  of  the  mammalian 
tissues  may  respond.  Characteristic  for  this  reaction  is  neither  potential  immortality, 
(some,  or  perhaps  all,  somatic  cells  are  potentially  immortal),  nor  the  power  of  con- 
tinued proliferation  which  in  all  prohahility  even  certain  ordinary  somatic  cell- 
possess;  but  it  is  the  increase  in  proUferative  power  which  is  characteristic  of  cancer, 
and  furthermore  the  permanency  of  the  reaction  in  response  to  a  temporary,  non- 
permanent  stimulus.  We  have,  then,  to  assume  that  a  labile  cell  system  which 
responds  to  temporary  stimuli  with  a  temporary  reaction  is  transformed  under  the 
influence  of  certain  stimuli  and  often  with  the  aid  of  hereditaty  factors  into  a  stable 
system  which  shows  a  greater  proliferative  power  than  the  labile  system.  The 
stimulus  brought  thus  about  merely  a  trausformation  of  the  cells  into  a  new  kind  of 
cell  system,  which  proliferates  indefinitely  at  a  more  or  less  increased  rate.  Such  a 
transformation  may  be  called  a  mutation.  Inasmuch  as  all  or  the  large  majority  of 
aU  body  cells  are  liable  to  this  change,  they  must  have  from  the  beginning  in  their 
organization  a  mechanism  that  provides  for  the  possibility  of  such  a  mutation. 

According  to  this  conception  we  must  then  assume  that  all  or  most  cells  have 
potentially  two  equilibria — the  normal  one  and  the  cancerous.  They  begin  life  with 
the  normal  equilibrium,  but  under  the  influence  of  certain  stimuli,  with  or  without 
tiie  cooperation  of  hereditary  factors,  they  are  transferred  to  the  cancerous  equilibrium. 
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Cells  in  the  normal  equilibrium  react  to  stimuli  in  the  manner  indicated  above 
(types  1  to  5).  Ultimately  they  return  invariably  to  the  normal  equilibrium  aftor 
the  stimulus  has  ceased  to  act:  Cancerous  cells,  on  the  other  hand,  may  perh^» 
be  exterminated,  but  they  are  not  known  to  return  to  the  normal  equilibrium.  There 
is,  however,  an  alternative  to  this  cotiception  which  woidd  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  assuming  a  new  equilibrium  for  cancerous  proliferation — an  assimiption  for  which 
naturally  no  anology  can  exist.  If  we  assume  that  an  external  agent  associated  with 
the  cell  rather  than  a  physical-chemical  mechanism  within  the  cell  produces  the 
cancerous  proliferation,  the  latter  would  no  longer  represent  a  peculiar  unique  con- 
dition, but  would  be  a  special  application  of  one  of  the  types  3  to  5,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  stimulus  would  act  incessantly.  Such  a  stimulus  could  be  supplied  throu^ 
multiplying  microorganisms  which  essentially  represent  constantly  newly  fonned 
external  chemical  stimuli.  We  know  that  microorganisms  can  call  forthi  cell  multi- 
plication in  plants  and  animals.  In  plants  certain  bacteria  can  produce,  «b  especially 
Erwin  Smith  has  shown  in  the  case  of  the  crowngall,  tumor-like  proliferations— an 
effect  in  this  case  not  depending  merely  on  the  kind  of  stimulus,  but  also  on  the  par- 
ticular system  on  which  the  stimulus  acts. 

In  this  connection  we  might  also  mention  a  number  of  extremely  interestiiig  cases 
in  which  various  investigators  saw  the  transformation  of  different  normal  into  can- 
cerous tissues,  after  a  preceding  contact  with  cancerous  tissue  of  another  kind,  but  in 
tissues  of  the  same  individual.  I  referred  above  to  an  observation  of  this  character 
in  which  we  found  skin  to  become  cancerous  under  the  influence  of  an  adenocar- 
cinoma of  the  mammary  gland.  Similarly,  in  contact  with  carcinoma,  connective 
tissues  may  become  sarcomatous.  Such  tumors  we  called  combination  contact 
tumors.  In  such  a  carcinosarcoma  in  a  Japanese  mouse  which  we  studied  experi- 
mentally we  found  the  carcinomatous  and  sarcomatous  components  to  follow  tlie 
same  variation  curve  of  growth  energy  in  succeeding  generations.  This  soggests  the 
identity  of  the  agent  causing  the  proliferation  of  both  tissues  and  the  dependence  of 
the  variation  in  growth  on  the  variation  in  the  activity  of  the  agent.  The  agent 
transferred  from  one  tissue  to  another  might  be  a  chemical  substance — an  explanation 
first  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  sarcomatous  transformation  of  the  stroma  by  Ehrlich 
and  Apolant— or  it  mi^^t  be  a  microorganism.  There  exist  already  normally  indica- 
tions pointing  to  a  chemical  influence  exerted  by  one  tissue  upon  another.  We 
interpreted  in  this  maimer  the  difference  in  cell  activity  in  the  connective  tissue  ol 
the  mucosa  in  certain  organs  near  the  epithelium  on  the  one  and  near  the  submucosa 
on  the  other  hand.  The  different  effect  exerted  by  the  tissues  of  different  individuals 
on  the  activity  of  the  fibroblasts  of  the  host  also  points  to  such  a  conclusion  (different 
effects  of  auto  and  homoiotransplantation). 

There  are  especially  to  be  considered  the  very  important  results  of  Peyton  Rous, 
who  succeeded  in  fowls  with  means  which  in  the  case  of  mammalian  tumors  had  not 
led  to  positive  results  in  the  hands  of  earlier  investigators,  to  separate  through  filtra- 
tion and  other  means  the  causative  agent  from  the  sarcoma  cells  with  whidb  it  was 
associated.  In  this  case  we  might  have  to  deal  either  with  filterable  microoiganismB 
or  again  with  chemical  substances.  If  we  accept  the  latter  alternative,  we  would 
have  to  assume  that  the  same  substance  that  initiates  the  cancerous  cell  proliferation 
in  normal  cells  would,  after  the  change  has  once  been  accomplished,  be  perpetually 
newly  formed  within  in  the  proliferating  cells.  This  condition  would  in  some  reepecte 
be  comparable  to  an  autokatalytic  process.  The  cancerous  equilibrium  would  rep- 
resent a  condition  in  which  this  growth  substance  is  either  produced  in  a  larg^  quan- 
tity than  it  exists  in  normal  cells,  or  is  entirely  formed  de  novo.  It  seems,  further- 
more, that  no  antibody  b  produced  in  the  body  fluid  against  this  substance.  These 
substances  do  not  seem  to  be  separable  from  the  cells  in  all  fowl  tumors,  and  the 
kind  of  fowl  tumors  in  which  a  separation  can  not  be  accomplished  behave  in  this 
respect  like  the  mammalian  tumors.    There  seem  to  exist  different  substances  ol 
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this  kind,  and  different  substances  always  call  forth  a  specific  activity  of  connective 
tiasae  cells  resulting  in  the  reproduction  of  the  original  kind  of  tumor  and  stimulating 
endlessly  the  production  of  the  same  specific  substance  within  the  fibroblasts.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  corpus  luteum  substance  responsible  for  the  production  of  decidu- 
omata,  the  cooperation  of  a  mechanical  factor  seems  to  be  essential  for  the  stimulation 
of  tumor  growth  in  fowl.  Thus  we  would  have  most  probably  to  interpret  these 
phenomena  if  the  observation  of  Casimir  Funk,  according  to  which  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  tumor  contains  the  active  agent,  could  be  confirmed  in  a  larger  number 
of  cases.  If  this  should  prove  correct,  we  may  expect  to  find  corresponding  condi- 
tions in  mammalian  cancer.  A  study  of  heredity  in  cancer  of  the  fowl  would  close 
this  chain  of  investigations,  and  we  could  then,  with  the  analysis  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal factors  in  cancer  already  on  a  solid  foundation,  conclude  that  the  causes  of  cancer 
hxve  in  their  main  outlines  been  satisfactorily  analyzed.  Of  course  underneath  this 
first  plane  of  causes  connections  extend  further  into  fields  where  they  meet  with  other 
tatctaa  determining  cell  and  tissue  life  in  its  dependence  on  physical  and  chemical 
laws,  and  thus  we  are  led  into  deeper  planes  of  causation.  But  here  the  problems 
have  become  identical  with  those  of  general  biology. 

In  this  connection  a  few  words  concerning  the  definition  of  cancer  might  not  be  out 
of  place.  It  might  be  assumed  a  definition  of  cancer  satisfying  past  and  future 
research  to  be  one  of  the  essential  requirements  for  the  fruitful  conduct  of  investigation 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  at  the  present  stage  of  investigation  progress  may  be 
retarded  through  premature  rigidity  in  definition,  and  especially  through  insisting 
on  the  proof  that  secondary  tumors  originate  from  transplanted  cells.  In  the  case 
ol  sarcoma  of  the  rat  and  mouse  this  proof  has  so  far  been  supplied  only  the  rat  sarcoma 
of  the  thyroid  found  in  Chicago,  and  is  merely  based  on  analogy  in  the  case  of  the 
large  majority  of  other  sarcomata.  Since  it  has  now  been  shown  that  in  sarcoma  of 
fowl  and  agent  associated  with  the  tumor,  but  separable  from  it,  may  just  as  well 
give  origin  to  new  growths,  we  may  well  hesitate  in  excluding  from  consideration  new 
formations  which  under  certain  conditions  take  in  all  probability  origin  from  trans- 
planted cells,  while  in  other  cases  they  may  perhaps  be  propagated  through  an  agent 
associated  with  the  tumor.  I  refer  especially  to  the  so-called  lympho-sarcoma  or 
small  round  cell  sarcoma  of  dogs,  which,  aft^  transplantation  in  dogs,  apparently 
grows  from  the  transplanted  cells,  while  in  the  fox,  according  to  von  Dungem,  the 
tumor  cells  are  composed  of  host  tissue.  May  we  not,  in  case  von  Dungem 's  view 
should  prove  correct,  have  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  transplanted  dog  cells 
perished  in  the  foreign  species  and  that  the  associated  agent  stimulated  the  host  cells 
to  proliferate? 

With  the  factors  which  we  have  already  analyzed— factors  of  heredity,  of  internal 
secretion,  of  external  chemical  and  mechanical  stimulation — ^we  are  in  a  position 
to  control  to  a  great  extent  the  cancer  rate  in  certain  species  of  animals.  As  we  said, 
we  can  not  yet  exclude  with  certainty  the  other  alternative — namely,  microorgan- 
isms— as  an  additional  causative  factor. 

After  so  many  futile  attempts  at  a  direct  proof  of  their  presence,  further  efforts  of 
this  kind  do  not  appear  promising  at  present.  There  seem,  however,  ways  still 
open  to  approach  this  problem  in  an  indirect  manner. 

To  decide  between  the  two  alternatives  which  we  mentioned  does  not  only  con- 
cern cancer  research  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  but  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  general  biology.  In  return  for  much  that  it  received  from  neighboring  sciences 
cancer  research  has  given  something  important  to  biology.  The  serial  endless  experi- 
mental propagation  of  tumors  has  enriched  biology  with  a  valuable  instrument  of 
research  and  new  outlooks  on  the  life  and  character  of  somatic  cells  have  been  gained. 
We  may  briefly  mention  the  following  facts  established  or  very  strongly  suggested: 
In  the  course  of  our  early  transplantations  we  found  that  the  energy  of  tumor  growth 
can  be  experimentally  increased  as  well  as  decreased .    Ehrlich  explained  the  increase 
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«a  due  to  a  selection  of  rapidly  growing  tumors.  We,  however,  believed  from  the 
beginning  that  it  was  partly  produced  by  a  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  tumor 
cells  and  in  addition  was  possibly  due  to  chemical  stimulation  caused  by  the  tranafer 
in  to  a  new  host  with  a  different  constitution  of  the  body  fluids,  in  some  cases  parhape 
processes  of  immunity  may  enter  into  this  phenomenon. 

In  conjunction  with  M.S.  Fleisher  we  noted  that  chemical  bodies  which  inhibit 
tissue  growth  at  a  certain  period  in  the  life  of  tumors  do  not  have  this  power  at  other 
periods;  especially  are  they  powerless  in  the  case  of  very  young  tumors — ^an  obBe^ 
vation  confirmed  by  Keysser;  but  we  found  that  such  early  injections  produce  an 
inmiunization  against  the  later  action  of  these  substances.  Our  experiments  suggest, 
furthermore,  very  strongly  that  this  inmiimity  is  of  a  twofold  character;  that  it  origi- 
nates in  the  host  as  well  as  in  the  tumor  cells  themselves.  That  this  cell  immunity 
can  be  transferred  to  a  certain  number  of  later  cell  generations  and  is  to  some  extent 
specific  for  the  substance  which  had  called  it  forth.  While  our  results,  based  on  the 
observation  of  a  very  iaige  number  of  animals,  strongly  suggest  these  latter  conclu- 
sions, we  nevertheless  think  it  desirable  to  add  new  evidence  in  order  to  guard  agaiost 
a  complication  with  variable  factors. 

Do  we  have  in  all  these  cases  to  deal  with  indirect  actions  on  the  cells  and  with 
direct  actions  on  accompanying  microorganisms,  or  with  direct  actions  on  the  cells? 
I  rather  incline  to  the  latter  view,  and  we  would  suggest  that  an  increase  in  chemical 
activity  in  the  tumor  cells — an  increase  perhaps  restricted  to  certain  activities- 
render  the  latter  a  much  finer  balance  in  their  response  to  certain  environmental 
conditions  through  variations  in  growth  energy  than  are  the  normal  tissue  cells. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  1901,  on  the  basis  of  Moran's  and  our  own  experiments,  cancer 
cells  are  potentially  immortal  in  the  same  sense  in  which  protozoa  and  germ  cells  are 
potentially  immortal.  All,  or  at  least  the  large  majority  of  all,  normal  tissue  ceUsare 
potentially  cancer  cells,  and  we  may  therefore,  with  full  justification,  conclude  that 
ordinary  somatic  cells  are  likewise  potentially  immortal.  Like  the  majority  of  tumoiB 
they  can  not  be  indefinitely  propagated  in  other  individiuds  of  the  same  specieB 
because  of  the  injurious  action  of  what  we  may  term  "homoiotoxins.''  On  the  other 
hand,  thanks  to  their  increased  growth,  energy,  and  perhaps  a  lessened  sensitivenesB  ta 
homoiotoxins,  the  cells  of  certain  tumors  can  overcome  the  injurious  conditions  exist- 
ing in  other  individuals  of  the  same  species  and  be  propagated  indefinitely.  Tumor 
cells  and  ordinary  tissue  cells  do  not  differ,  as  Bashford  and  others  assumed  in  poten- 
tial immortality,  but  in  the  intensity  with  which  they  proliferate  and  in  their  destruc- 
tive power. 

Of  equally  great  biological  interest  are  the  defensive  reactions  called  forth  in  the 
host  through  the  growth  of  the  tumor  cells.  As  one  of  the  most  important  results,  we 
may  here  state  that  no  immunity  seems  to  be  produced  through  tumor  gzx)wth  in  the 
animals  in  which  the  tumor  originated.  We  found  that  in  the  case  of  rat  and  dpg 
tumors  ceUs  remained  alive  and  grew  after  transplantation  into  the  animal  in  which 
they  originated,  while  they  died  in  other  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Tyzzer 
found  the  same  to  be  true  in  the  chicken,  and  Harland  and  Fleisher  and  ourselves  in 
the  mouse.  Harland 's  experiments  suggested,  furthermore,  that  the  own  tumor 
could  not  act  as  antigen,  and  by  proving,  in  addition,  that  the  own  timior  does  not 
neutralize  immune  substances,  our  experiments  prove  the  correctness  of  Harland 's 
suggestion  that  against  an  autochthonous  tumor  no  immunity  can  be  produced.  The 
greater  significance  again  attached  to  the  study  of  animals  in  which  tumors  originated, 
in  contradistinction  to  bearers  of  experimental  tmnors,  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
tendencies  of  recent  cancer  investigation,  and  it  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  that 
our  experiments  indicate  that  animals  with  autochthonous  tumors  are  a  better  soil 
than  normal  animals  for  the  growth  of  other  spontaneous  tumors.  While,  therefore, 
in  the  own  organism  usually  no  reaction  takes  place  against  tumor  cells,  reactions  take 
place  after  transplantation  of  tumor  cells  into  other  individuals.    These  reactions 
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are  esBentiaUy  of  a  aiinilar  character  in  the  case  of  tumore  and  of  normal  tissues.  Again, 
the  correlation  between  the  behavior  of  normal  and  of  cancerous  tissues  has  proven 
fruitful  in  this  case.  After  autotransplantation  of  a  piece  of  normal  tissue  it  may,  in 
the  same  way  as  a  piece  of  tumor,  at  least  in  the  case  of  certain  tissues,  apparently  live 
indefinitely,  while  after  homoiotransplantation,  as  we  observed,  the  tissues  die  as  a 
result  of  the  attack  by  lymphocytes  and  through  the  influence  of  fibro  blasts  of  the 
host,  producing  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  strangulates  the  foreign  cells. 

There  exists  a  possibility  that  the  strange  body  fluids  may  also  directly  interfere 
with  the  metabolism  of  certain  transplanted  tissues  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
severely  injured.  After  heterotransplantation  the  indirect  injurious  action  of  the  body 
fluids,  which  are  unsuitable  for  the  metabolism  for  the  transplanted  cells,  is  more 
pronounced  and  leads  to  the  early  death  of  the  transplanted  cells,  and  we  found  in  the 
case  of  skin  under  these  conditions  no  noticeable  activity  on  the  part  of  the  lympho^ 
cytes  and  fibre  blasts.  J.  B.  Murphy  showed,  however,  recently  in  very  ingenious 
experiments  that  also  in  the  case  of  heterotransplantation,  lymphocytes  may  be  of 
importance  as  a  defensive  mechanism  of  the  host  under  certain  conditions. 

Likewise  in  the  case  of  tumors  against  wliich  an  immunity  becomes  established 
lymphocytes  play  a  distinct  rdle  in  the  destruction  of  the  tumor  tissue,  as  the  inves^ 
tigations  of  Bui^gess,  Baeslak,  DaFano,  Rous,  and  J.  B.  Murphy  have  shown.  This 
holds  good  in  the  case  of  tumors  already  established.  If  immimity  is  produced  before 
the  transplanted  tumor  has  united  with  the  host  tissues,  the  ingrowth  of  fibre  blasts 
and  blood  vessels  into  the  transplanted  tissue  may,  according  to  Kussel  (in  the  case 
of  tumors)  and  Peyton  Rous  (in  the  case  of  embryonic  tissues)  be  delayed  or  else 
diminished  in  amount. 

As  the  most  probable  explanation  for  these  phenomena  we  proposed  the  following- 
theory:  The  chemical  incompatibility  between  the  body  fluids  of  one  individual  and 
the  tiBBues  of  another  lead  to  changes  in  the  metabolism  of  the  tissues,  with  the  pro^ 
duction  of  homoiotoxins  and  heterotoxins,  which,  if  they  do  not  exceed  a  certain 
strength,  disturb  to  some  extent  the  normal  functions  of  the  transplanted  tissues,  witho 
out,  however,  interfering  seriously  with  their  life;  but  the  abnormal  products  formed 
attract  the  lymphocytes  and  alter  the  reaction  of  the  fibre  blasts,  which  latter  aie 
induced  to  produce  dense  fibrous  tissue.  If  the  poisons  become  more  active,  they 
may  directly  injure  tissues  to  such  an  extent  that  growth  and  life  become  impossible^ 

These  conclusions,  as  we  believe,  also  throw  light  on  so-called  chronic  inflammatory 
processes  of  various  oigans  where  a  changed  metabolism  of  the  cells  and  may  be  also 
poisons  produced  by  microoi^ganisms  may  induce  fibre  blasts  to  form  bands  and  attract 
lymphocytes,  thus  leading  to  processes  of  cirrhosis.  In  a  similar  way,  in  the  case  of 
tumor  immunity,  which  exists,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  retrogression  of  tumors, 
as  Clowes  and  Gay  lord  have  shown,  substances  produced  as  a  result  of  the  immuniza- 
tion and  circulating  in  the  body  fluids  alter  the  metabolism  of  the  tumor  cells,  which 
now  likewise  influence  the  activity  of  the  lymphocytes  and  fibre  blasts  in  a  similar 
way  as  normal  tissues  in  a  strange  host. 

It  remains  for  further  investigations  to  decide  how  much  the  presence  of  foreign 
tissues  leads  to  the  direct  production  of  what  we  could  call  primary  homoio  and  hetero- 
toxins, and  how  much  it  leads  as  the  result  of  immune  reactions  to  the  production, 
secondary  homoio  and  heterotoxins,  the  immune  substances.  At  present  it  appears 
probable  that  both  these  substances  play  a  rdle.  Apparently  in  vitro  the  toxicity 
of  body  fluids  of  foreign  species  is  less  marked  than  is  vivo.  We  must,  however,  con- 
sider that  the  amount  of  body  fluids  and  of  toxin  acting  on  the  tissues  in  vitro  is  ex* 
tremely  small  as  compared  with  the  quantity  acting  in  the  living  body.  In  the  case 
of  both  types  of  substances  those  preformed  and  those  produced  through  immuniza^ 
tion,  we  are  able  to  point  to  the  existence  of  analogous  substances  existing  elsewhere — 
namely,  the  preformed   species   specific  tissue  coagulins  and  the  secondarily,  arti^ 
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ficially  produced  antibodies  of  various  kinds.  1 1  also  remains  further  to  be  detennined 
how  far  the  metabolic  products  of  foreign  cells  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  eadi  other 
and  how  much  of  this  effect  is  dependent  upon  the  interaction  between  cells  and  for- 
eign body  fluids. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  of  toxic  substances,  mere  lack  of  oonunon  foodstiifb  can 
also  retard  tumor  growth,  as  the  retarded  growth  of  transplanted  tumors  in  pregnancy 
and  the  feeding  exi)eriments  of  Moreschi,  Peyton  Rous,  Beebe,  Sweet,  Oorsen  Whita, 
Saxon,  Robertson,  and  Burnett  have  shown.  Whether  an  immunity  caused  throu^ 
the  lack  of  specific  substances  in  contradistinction  to  the  common  food  and  growth 
stuffs  of  ceUs,  whether  an  athreptic  immunity,  as  Ehrlich  called  it,  exists,  is  howeyer 
very  doubtful.  Such  an  athreptic  immunity  certainly  would  not  explain  the 
phenomena  referred  to  above. 

In  connection  with  the  studies  in  metabolism  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  we 
may  look  forward  to  interesting  results  through  further  analyBis  of  the  chemical  om- 
fititution  of  tumor  tissue. 

I  am,  however,  inclined  to  regard  differences  so  far  found  between  normal  and  tumor 
cells  in  a  similar  light,  as  differences  observed  in  the  case  of  the  mitotic  division  in 
normal  and  tumor  cells,  both  being  probably  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  the  changes 
in  the  growth  energy  characteristic  of  tumor  cells. 

Having  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  survey  we  must  confess  that  much  remains  still 
to  be  done  before  these  investigations  can  in  anyway  be  considered  near  completion. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  to  have  indicated  that  there  are  ways  still  open  for 
further  attack  of  the  problems  of  cancer  and  tissue  growth,  and  I  hope  also  to  have 
been  able  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  work  of  so  many  investigators  in  this 
field  has  not  been  in  vain,  and  that  not  only  this  special  branch  of  science  has  been 
built  up,  but  that  also  biology  and  pathology  in  general  have  been  stimulated  and 
enriched  as  the  result  of  their  labors. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  continue  the  papers  and  discuss  them  en 
bloc  at  their  conclusion.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Dr.  Maud 
Slye,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  will  read  to  us  a  paper  on 
*' Experimental  studies  in  heredity." 


EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES  IN  HEREDFTY. 

By  MAUD  SLYE. 
Univertity  of  Chicago, 

I  wish  to  give  to-night  a  condensed  report  of  my  work  of  the  last  10  years  along  two 
lines— the  inheritability  of  tmnor  and  a  few  points  on  its  etiology.  The  material 
for  this  study  has  been  in  my  hands  for  10  years.  During  the  first  five  yean  I  was 
engaged  in  studies  on  general  problems  in  heredity,  in  which  the  main  line  of  attack 
was  on  the  inheritability  of  coat  color,  the  inheritability  of  coat  pattern  and  the 
inheritability  of  what  I  may  call  general  metabolic  condition  as  manifested  in  size, 
B]iai)e,  coat  quality,  pigment,  reproductive  capacity,  and  length  of  Hie.  During 
these  five  years  strains  of  mice  were  established  which  had  resulted  from  these  various 
lines  of  study  and  from  this  material  as  a  basis  I  began  the- work  on  the  inheritability 
of  cancer.  The  stock  therefore  shows  many  things  of  great  interest  outside  of  its 
cancer  potentiality — ^viz,  the  relation  or  nonrelation  of  cancer  to  these  varioiis  factors 
that  I  have  mentioned,  coat  color,  general  metabolic  condition,  etc. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  error  in  the  study  of  any  problem  in  heredity, 
because  individuals  that  are  poorly  housed  or  poorly  fed  never  produce  their  full 
quota  of  young,  and  it  is  impossible  to  base  any  conclusions  on  one  or  two  litters  of 
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three  or  four  mice  each.  It  is  neceflsary  therefore  for  any  conduBiye  study  in  heredity 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  mice  should  live  to  old  age,  producing  their  full  quota 
of  yoimg  with  a  variety  of  mates,  since  the  progeny  of  any  hybrid  individual  will 
dex)end  upon  its  mate  and  not  alone  upon  itself;  for  example,  a  first-generation  albino 
mouse,  derived  from  red,  if  mated  with  a  gray  will  produce  red  in  the  first  genera- 
tion. It  is  the  mating  here  with  the  gray  which  determined  the  production  of  that 
red  young,  since  if  an  albino  had  been  mated  with  any  other  albino  it  never  would 
have  produced  any  other  than  whites. 

Again,  many  of  the  mice  are  eaten  or  killed  at  birth.  There  is  only  guesswork  to 
tell  what  they  might  have  been.  Again,  it  is  impossible  to  base  any  conclusions  on 
small  numbers,  since  what  happens  for  ten  times  may  fail  in  the  next  ten.  And  still 
again,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a  variety  of  mates  is  necessary  to  show  from  any 
given  hybrid  all  the  possible  ofEspring. 

Especially  are  these  errors  likely  to  obtain  in  the  study  of  cancer,  since  this  disease 
does  not  occiur  in  early  life  and  a  mouse  which  dies  before  showing  cancer  must  be 
classed  as  noncancerous,  no  matter  what  its  potentialities  may  have  been.  It  is  only  by 
breedingouttheoffspringof  such  mice  that  we  can  determine  whether  or  not  they  carried 
tumor  possibilities.  The  full  potentialities  of  cancer,  therefore,  in  any  strain  can  never 
be  fully  known  until  every  individual  lives  its  full  term  with  a  full  output  of  offspring. 

This  report  to-night  is  based  on  12,000  autopsies  performed  during  the  last  six 
years,  which  include  a  thousand  cases  of  tumor,  involving  over  2,000  malignant 
growths.  The  experiments  at  the  present  time  axe  being  carried  on  with  a  living 
stock  of  some  12,000  mice,  which  in  its  present  state  is  producing  a  steady  output  of 
from  75  to  100  cancer  patients  all  the  time. 

My  tumor  stock  came  from  three  original  lines  of  wholly  unrelated  mice.  The 
first  was  a  strain  of  Japanese  white-footed  mice,  a  piebald  gray-white,  from  which  I 
have  in  process  of  making  at  the  present  time  Japanese  waltzing  mice.  Through  the 
first  five  years  of  work  it  was  hybridized  with  mice  of  all  possible  coat  colors,  thus 
giving  these  piebald  mice  of  various  pigments.  It  carried  a  heavy  percentage  of 
cancers  through  a  great  many  of  the  different  organs,  and  is  represented  in  the  charts 
by  strain  90  (I  will  make  this  clearer  in  demonstrating  the  charts).  The  second 
0tock  of  mice  was  an  albino  stock,  very  nearly  depleted  at  the  time  the  cancer  work 
began.  It  carried  tumors  of  the  mammary  gland  and  of  the  lung  and  did  not  produce 
any  tumors  in  other  organs.  The  third  stock  was  secured  from  the  Granby,  Mass., 
breeding  establishment.  This  stock  included  albinos,  red,  black,  blue,  gray,  choco- 
late, and  practically  every  color  of  mice  known  to  modem  work  of  this  type.  Through- 
out the  entire  stock  it  carried  very  little  outside  of  mammary  gland  and  lung  tumors. 

In  demonstrating  the  charts,  which  I  have  to  do  very  hurriedly  indeed,  there  are 
two  things  to  be  shown.  First,  the  general  fact  of  the  transmission  of  cancer; 
second,  the  transmission  of  t3rpes  and  locations  of  cancer;  for  these  stocks  of  mice  and 
their  hybrid  offspring  have  been  so  far  manipulated  at  the  present  time  in  breeding 
Qiat  they  will  produce  practically  any  type  of  tumor  desired. 

Strain  139  was  some  of  the  Granby,  Mass.,  albino  stock,  inbred  for  23  generations; 
6  generations  in  my  hands.  This  chart  represents  all  that  was  left  of  it  when  my 
work  in  cancer  began.  Every  mouse  in  the  faunlly  at  that  time  that  lived  to  cancer 
age,  with  the  exception  of  male  No.  553,  showed  tumor  at  death,  nearly  all  of  them 
tumor  of  the  lung.  This  mouse  (male  No.  553)  died  of  pulmonary  infection  when  he 
was  barely  6  months  old.  Throughout  all  the  study  of  cancer  in  my  laboratory  we 
have  found,  and  particularly  in  these  lung  tumors,  all  stages  of  a  chronic  condition 
frequently  eventuating  In  tumor.  This  mouse  showed  a  chronic  condition  very  com- 
mon in  the  lungs  of  mice  which  later  develop  lung  tumor.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that 
he  would  have  developed  tumor  of  the  lungs,  but  at  any  rate  the  strain  shows  90  per 
cent  of  tumor;  wherever  it  was  hybridized  it  produced  a  very  high  percentage  of  tumor . 
68436— 17— VOL  x 24 
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I  have  a  strain  now  (strain  65)  carried  out  in  two  branches.  If  you  glance  through 
it,  you  will  note  that  the  parent  female  came  from  strain  139,  the  parent  male  fromBtrain 
90,  the  strain  of  the  Japanese  piebald  mice  that  I  spoke  of.  This  is  an  extracted  gray- 
white  piebald  strain.  In  respect  to  coat  color  and  coat  pattern  it  follows  the  male; 
in  respect  to  tumor  tendencies  it  follows  the  female,  since  this  strain  throughout  all 
the  time  that  I  have  handled  it  has  never  shown  anything  but  mammary  gland  and 
lung  tumors.  I  could  reproduce  that  type  of  chart  very  extensively,  but  I  have  not 
brought  these  with  me  because  I  wished  to  show  to-night  this  later  work  on  the 
transmission  of  liver  tumors. 

In  the  literature  there  have  been  few  reported  liver  tumors,  either  in  mice  or  in 
the  hiiman  species;  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  any  other  animal  species.  This 
strain  90  carried  a  heavy  percentage  of  liver  tumors,  and  I  wish  to  show  you  some  of 
the  results  of  hybridization  of  that  strain.  Let  us  start  with  this  large  chart,  which 
ahows  you  how  these  strains  are  derived.  The  main  emphasis  to-night  I  wish  to 
place  on  strain  338,  which  you  will  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  It  has  been 
bred  out  in  a  great  many  other  branches  beside  these  shown  here.  This  chart  thorn 
the  history  of  strain  338.  Going  back  three  generatlonfl,  the  female  wa8  derived  from 
strain  138,  Granby,  Mass.,  red  stock.  This  red  strain  did  not  breed  true  in  color. 
It  carried  only  cancers  of  the  mammary  gland  and  of  the  lung,  and  it  never  showed 
any  sarcoma;  it  showed  only  carcinoma.  This  parent  female  was  mated  with  a  male 
from  strain  90,  which  was  that  Japanese  white-footed  strain  which  carried  both  au- 
coma  and  carcinoma  involving  tumors  of  the  mammary  gland,  lung,  testicle,  kidney, 
mediastinum,  and  lymph  glands.  The  resulting  strain  from  this  cioas  (strain  21) 
carried  both  sarcoma  and  carcinoma;  thes6  tumors  being  located  in  the  mammary 
gland,  lung,  liver,  testicle,  and  jaw.  This  female  of  strain  21  was  mated  with  a  male 
from  strain  135.  The  latter  strain  came  from  crossing  strain  151  again  with  strain  90. 
The  resulting  strain,  strain  135,  showed  only  mammary  gland  and  lung  tumors.  In 
its  ancestry,  however,  was  strain  90  carrying  tumors  of  the  mammary  gland,  lung, 
liver,  testicle,  ovary,  mediastinum,  and  lymph  gland.  A  double  dose  of  this  comla- 
nation,  then,  was  bred  in,  since  it  ran  in  both  the  male  and  female  ancestry. 

From  this  cross  the  resulting  strain  in  the  maternal  ancestry  was  strain  112,  which 
carried  cancers,  both  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  of  the  mammary  gland,  lung^  liver, 
kidney,  face,  pelvis,  and  leg,  practically  duplicating  the  list  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions and  one  or  two  additions.  On  the  male  side,  going  three  generations  back, 
strain  94,  the  old  albino  strain  that  I  spoke  of,  some  of  the  original  stock,  carried 
carcinoma  and  leukemia.  The  tumors  were  located  oidy  in  the  mammary  gland  and 
lung.  The  mating  here  was  with  a  male  of  the  same  stock,  carrying  in  again  the  same 
thing.  The  female,  then,  two  generations  back  was  from  inbred  stock.  The  same 
thing  is  true  on  the  paternal  side  of  this  branch  of  the  family,  where  strain  90  came  in 
in  a  double  dose,  giving  an  inbred  member  of  strain  90  as  the  ancestor. 

The  mating  of  this  male  of  strain  90  inbred,  with  this  female  of  strain  94  inbred,  pro- 
duced strain  124,  which  carried  carcinoma  and  sarcoma;  of  the  mammary  gland,  lung, 
liver,  and  jaw.  The  mating  of  this  male  from  strain  124  with  the  female  from  strain 
112  produced  this  strain  338,  which  I  wish  to  demonstrate  more  in  detail.  It  carried 
leukemia  and  showed  carcinoma,  sarcoma  and  lymphoma;  involving  tumors  of  the 
mammary  gland,  liver,  lung,  back,  jaw,  chest,  ribs,  testicle,  body  wall,  l3rmph  glands, 
mediastinum,  pelvis,  hand,  and  preputial  gland.  From  these  matings  which  I  have 
detailed,  there  is  produced  a  strain  which  is  absolutely  riddled  with  cancer,  in  which 
there  is  scarcely  an  organ  which  does  not  carry  tumor.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  tbia 
strain  carries  a  great  many  tumors  into  any  strain  with  which  it  is  hybridized.  Strain 
338  was  started  by  the  individual  male  represented  over  here  in  strain  124,  Branch  1. 
You  will  notice  here  that  the  parent  female  of  strain  124  carried  adenoma  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  and  adenoma  of  the  liver  in  connection  with  liver  cyst.  There  do  not 
appear  in  this  chart  any  further  liver  tumors,  but  the  tumors  are  represented  in  the 
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lung  only  in  this  part  of  the  family.  Strain  124,  Branch  2 ;  here  neither  the  female 
nor  the  male  developed  tumor.  They  nevertheleas  transmitted  it  in  the  first  genera- 
tion in  a  percentage  which  is  rather  striking,  for  this  represents  all  of  their  prc^ny 
which  lived  to  cancer  age.  The  mating  here  of  selected  males  and  females  in  two 
different  branches  gives  us  in  both  cases  the  perpetuation  of  cancer.  In  this  strain 
the  male  that  I  wished  to  emphasize — viz,  this  male  No.  7736,  died  when  he  was  3 
years  and  3  months  old  with  a  beginning  papilloma  of  the  lung  and  arterio-sclerosis. 
If  the  mouse  had  died  at  any  time  within  a  reasonable  age — any  of  you  who  know 
about  the  breeding  of  mice  recognize  that  this  is  quite  an  exalted  age — if  he  had  died 
at  any  previous  time,  he  would  have  been  called  strictly  nontumorous.  This  nude 
was  the  parent  of  strain  338^ 

The  female  which  headed  this  strain  338,  the  indixadual  female,  is  shown  in 
strain  112  of  which  she  was  a  member.  This  is  the  female  No.  5417  which  heads 
strain  338.  She  belongs  in  the  third  generation  in  strain  112  and  had  two  carcinomas 
of  the  mammary  gland  and  a  carcinoma  of  the  pelvis  (which  is  not  put  down  here), 
with  metastases  in  the  lungs.  Her  grandmother  had  an  adenoma  of  the  liver,  and  her 
grandfather  a  beginning  lung  nodule,  like  those  frequently  observed  in  connection 
with  lung  cancer.  Here  is  a  sarcoma  of  the  liver,  and  here  a  carcinoma  of  the  lung, 
here  three  carcinomas  of  the  mammary  gland  with  metastasis  in  the  lung,  and  a 
sqnamous-celled  carcinoma  of  the  neck. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  how  rare  liver  tumors  are,  for  I  am  laying  the  emphasis 
to-night,  from  brevity  of  time,  upon  tumors  of  that  particular  oigan— remembering 
how  rare  they  are — ^will  you  please  look  over  these  charts.  This  parent  female  did 
not  express  tumor  of  the  liver,  but  she  came  from  a  family  with  many  cases  of  it  and 
whose  ancestral  strain  and  its  later  derivatives  carried  liver  tumor.  The  male,  as  I 
showed  you  over  there,  did  hot  express  tumor  of  the  liver,  but  he  came  from  a  family 
which  earned  in  its  ancestry  a  high  percentage  of  tumor  of  the  liver.  There  went  into 
the  strain,  strain  338,  then,  from  both  sides  of  the  family  a  heavy  percentage  of  live 
tumor  in  addition  to  the  other  tumors  bred  in  at  the  same  time. 

Branchl;  this  is  the  parent  female  No.  5417.  Theparentmale  No.  7736  here.  Thisis 
the  parent  generation  which  heads  aU  these'branches  of  strain  338.  The  female  had  two 
carcinomas  of  the  mammary  gland,  and  a  carcinoma  of  the  pelvis  of  an  entirely  different 
type  from  either  of  the  mammary  gland  cancers;  the  male  had  a  papilloma  of  the 
Inng  and  he  was  this  old  male  3  years  and  3  months  old.  The  daughter  of  that  mating 
had  two  carcinomas  of  the  mammary  gland  and  an  adenoma  of  the  liver.  This  is  the 
female  selected  for  the  mating  in  this  branch.  In  the  next  generation  there  is  a 
sarcoma  of  the  body  wall  and  the  lymph  glands  and  a  papilloma  of  the  lung,  almost  a 
replica  of  the  grandfather's  papilloma.  And  in  the  next  generation,  again,  two 
carcinomas  of  the  mammary  gland  here,  a  carcinoma  of  the  lung  with  lung  metastases, 
and  again  three  carcinomas  of  the  mammary  gland. 

Branch  2  is  not  represented.  Branch  3  shows  here  one  of  these  beginning  limg 
nodules.  In  the  next  generation  a  sarcoma  of  the  back  and  further  down  carcinoma 
of  the  luDg  and  of  the  mammary  gland. 

Branch  5  is  one  of  the  interesting  charts,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  liver 
tumors.  Here  again  are  these  same  parents  female  No.  5417  and  male  No.  7736, 
and  here  for  the  parents  in  this  mating  there  were  selected  a  female  with  two 
carcinomas  of  the  mammary  gland  and  a  male  with  adenoma  of  the  liver.  I  may 
say, what  I  omitted  to  say  before,  that  all  the  offspring  of  female  No.  5417  repre- 
sented in  these  charts  were  produced  after  the  appearance  of  her  tumor.  There  are 
none  of  her  young  here  represented  who  were  produced  befoi'e  the  appearance  of 
her  tumor.  The  mating  of  this  female  with  two  carcinomas  of  the  mammary  gland 
and  this  male  with  adenoma  of  the  Uver  gives  a  fiimily  in  which  cancer  is  wide- 
spread; a  male  with  carcinoma  of  the  limg,  a  female  with  two  carcinomas  of  the  mam- 
mary gland,  a  squamous  carcinoma  of  the  fiice  and  abscess  of  the  jaw  (which  looked 
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more  like  an  entirely  necrotic  tumor  but  which  was  diagnosed  as  abscess),  two  cu-  m^  i 
dnomas  of  the  mammary  gland,  a  carcinoma  of  the  pelvis,  metastases  in  the  lungs,  ||  i 
etc.  Here  were  two  carcinomas  of  the  mammary  gland.  From  the  individub 
selected  for  breeding  in  the  next  generation  of  those  who  lived  to  cancer  age  two 
showed  carcinoma.  Of  those  selected  for  breeding  here,  among  their  seven  oSspong 
there  were  four  cases  of  carcinoma;  in  the  fourth  generation  two  cases  of  carcinoma  of 
the  mammary  gland  out  of  three  (we  have  had  to  date)  that  have  lived  to  cancer  age. 
There  were,  as  I  recall  it,  seven  cases  of  liver  tumor  in  this  one  branch  of  the  strain. 

In  Branch  7,  from  these  same  parents;  there  are  no  tumors  in  the  first  generation 
male  or  female  chosen  for  the  mating,  but  as  I  have  emphasized  repeatedly  it  is  only 
by  breeding  these  out  that  you  can  tell  what  their  cancer  potentialitiee  are,  since  they 
are  not  necessarily  expressed  and  since  many  of  these  mice  die  before  six  months, 
which  has  been  taken  as  the  lower  limit  of  cancer  age.  But  in  the  second  generation 
here,  out  of  five  which  have  died  to  date,  having  lived  to  tumor  age,  there  were  three 
cases  of  carcinoma;  and  in  the  next  generation  out  of  six  offspring  there  were  three 
cases  of  carcinoma. 

In  Branch  11  we  see  how  multiple  tumors  persisted  in  this  branch.  This  female 
had  two  carcinomas  of  the  mammary  gland.  There  are  two  carcinomas  of  the  pelvis 
in  the  next  generation— a  female  with  four  carcinomas  of  the  mammary  gland  and 
metastases  in  the  lung.  In  the  next  generation,  out  of  five  who  lived  to  cancer  age 
four  had  cancer.  One  has  developed  an  adenoma  of  the  Hver.  In  the  next  generation, 
in  both  the  matings  carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland,  and  in  this  case  there  is  again 
carcinoma  of  the  pelvis. 

In  Branch  12  of  this  same  strain,  in  the  first  hybrid  generation,  there  are  several 
cases  of  cancer.  In  the  next  chart,  the  parents  selected  for  the  mating  did  not  shov 
cancer;  but  in  the  next  generation  cancer  came  out  in  startling  manner.  Here  a 
carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland,  with  metastases  in  the  lung,  again  two  carrinamas, 
a  testicle  tumor,  a  malignant  tumor  of  the  preputial  gland,  and  again  a  carcinoma  of 
the  mammary  gland. 

In  the  next  generation  here  is  a  carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland  with  metastases 
in  the  lung,  and  here  an  adenoma  of  the  liver  and  an  adenoma  of  the  lungr;  and  wher- 
ever that  strain  has  been  crossed  in  it  has  carried  not  only  cancer  but  it  has  carried 
these  specific  types  of  cancer.  In  the  mice  who  are  dying  now  in  those  hybrid  strains 
that  have  lived  to  cancer  age  I  am  getting  almost  a  duplicate  of  these  things  whidi 
appeared  sometimes  many  generations  before  them. 

There  are  other  charts  here  that  show  this  predominance  of  liver  tumon  wherever 
atrain  90  went  in.  Thus,  as  you  see,  the  parent  female  from  strain  90  and  the  parent 
male  from  albino  strain  94,  both  of  them  tumor  strains;  here  the  carcinoma  of  the 
mammary  gland,  metastases  in  the  lung,  here  carcinoma  with  multiple  metastases 
in  the  liver,  etc.,  besides  the  various  other  tumon. 

I  have  one  or  two  other  interesting  charta.  Strain  196,  on  the  maternal  side, 
came  from  strain  90,  and  the  parent  male  came  from  strain  94.  The  percentage  here 
of  tumor  is  extremely  high,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  branch  of  the  family  which  got  most 
of  the  ovarian  tumors,  for  out  of  the  entire  2,000  tumon  in  my  stock  only  14  are  ovarian 
tumon.  Of  these  14  all  but  4  were  in  this  strain  and  its  hybrids  and  allied  strains. 
The  other  4  were  scattered.  You  will  notice  the  predominance  of  ovarian  tumon  in 
this  one.  There  bilateral  malignant  tumor  of  the  ovaries,  here  carcinoma  of  tiie 
mammary  gland,  general  sarcomatosis  of  nearly  the  entire  system,  bilateral  endo- 
thelioma of  the  ovaries,  squamous  carcinoma  of  the  skin,  and  carcinomatous  cyst  in 
the  ovary  which  was*  just  beginning  to  proliferate  in  a  papillomatous  fashion,  hen 
bilateral  ovarian  carcinoma,  and  down  there  a  carcinoma  of  the  left  ovary. 

Strain  104,  which  was  a  strain  of  wild  mice,  Peromyscus  Oalifomicus,  local  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  stock  had  been  in  my  hands  some  six  yean.  Carcinoma 
and  sarcoma  are  both  rather  rare  in  wild  mice,  at  least  rarely  reported.    Female  2999 
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luA  a  Bquamoue  carcmoms  of  the  jaw.  She  had  a  son  with  what  was  diagnosed  as 
an  ahecesB  of  the  jaw,  because  no  tumor  cells  were  left,  but  it  had  every  appearance  of  a 
necrotic  tumor.  The  mating  of  these  two  produced  a  third  with  squamous  carcinoma 
of  the  jaw.  That  is  rather  interesting  as  showing  the  transmission  of  the  type  of 
tumor  within  a  strain,  since  in  all  the  Peromyscus  stock  that  I  have  had  in  my  labo- 
ratoiy  in  10  yeara  there  has  never  been  another  case  of  it. 

In  strain  1G4  we  have  a  wild  house  mouse  male  mated  with  an  albino  female.  This 
albino  female  belonged  to  a  hybrid  strain  derived  from  strain  130.  The  fint  hybrid 
generation  showed  no  tumor.  It  has  never  shown  any  tumor  anywhere  throughout 
the  entire  stock,  which  has  been  bred  out  in  several  branches.  In  the  second  hybrid 
generation  there  is  a  lympho-saicoma  of  the  thymus,  two  spindle-cell  sarcomas  of 
ibe  face,  two  carcinomas  of  the  mammary  gland;  and  again,  in  the  fourth  generation, 
carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland.  Up  here  F^have  charted  some  human  strains  for 
the  interest  they  may  have.  In  this  white  strain  the  tumora  are  entirely  abdominal; 
in  this  colored  strain  where  uterine  tumoro  came  in  on  both  sides  of  the  family  in  the 
later  generation  no  tum<»B  occurred  but  uterine  tununs.  It  has  been  said  in  criti- 
dem  of  that  chart  that  the  uterine  tumor  is  the  common  tumor  in  the  colored  CBce» 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  reply  to  make  to  that  statement  that  that  is  a  com- 
mon tamor  in  the  colored  race  partly  because  the  tendency  to  that  type  of  tumor  has 
been  00  ccxmmonly  bred  in.  Here,  for  example,  where  it  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the 
laniily,  it  comes  out  in  3  cases  out  of  4  in  the  later  generation. 

These  charts  do  not  represent  picked  results.  They  are  typical  of  what  has  hap- 
pened throughout  my  entire  work  with  cancer  wherever  cancer  has  been  bred  in. 
It  has  been  objected  that  since  inbreeding  does  not  chaiacterize  the  human  race 
tiwM  lemilts  have  no  application  to*man.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact. 
The  method  of  the  laboratory  in  getting  fixed  strains  must  always  be  that  of  inbreed- 
ing; there  is  no  other  way  to  tell  what  went  into  a  cross,  but  in  the  matter  of  the  general 
incroano  of  tumocs  outbreeding  will  do  hi  more  to  increase  it  than  inbreeding  could, 
aa  you  see  by  all  these  hybrid  strains,  for  inbreeding  if  peznsted  in  destroys  the 
stZBin.  This  female  (St.  529)  mated  with  her  brother,  never  produced  any  young 
at  all  that  lived  to  cancer  age;  mated  with  an  albino  from  a  nonrelated  strain  she 
produced  an  enormous  fiunily,  which  has  been  bred  out  and  which  has  been  hybridized 
into  many  strains  carrying  cancer  with  it.  Again,  her  mother  (female  No.  293), 
mated  with  her  brother,  produced  only  three  young  that  lived  to  cancer  age,  but 
mated  over  here  in  strain  66,  this  hybrid  chart  that  I  showed  you,  she  produced  a 
large  number  of  progeny  and  started  up  a  whole  line  of  cancerous  mice  that  has  carried 
cancer  into  every  strain  with  which  it  has  been  hybridized. 

It  has  been  suggested  also  that  inbreeding,  which  weakens  the  strain,  rendeiB  it 
more  susceptible  to  cancer.  My  cancer  strains  are  strong  by  every  criterion  of  strength 
in  the  beginning.  As  I  have  already  said,  they  can  be  bred  out  by  inbreeding, 
eventually  destroyed  by  inbreeding,  just  as  every  strain  of  mice  that  I  have  ever 
handled  can  be  destroyed  by  persistent  inbreeding;  but  in  the  beginning  it  is  the 
strong  mice,  it  is  the  strong  strains,  which  show  cancer,  and  it  is  the  strong  memben 
of  strong  strains  that  are  the  individuals  that  develop  cancer. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  few  of  the  points  In  the  etioipgy  of  cancer  which  I  wish  to 
suggest.  I  have  found  that  reduction  of  feeding  to  a  point  which  produces  general 
amaciation  reduces  the  amount  of  cancer  in  a  strain  and  holds  back  the  neoplastic 
growth  in  the  individual.  I  have  underway,  at  the  present  time,  experiments  on 
strains  of  mice  where  cancer  has  practically  been  starved  out  by  a  diet  too  low  to 
sustain  it.  Cancer  is  a  disease  of  middle  and  late  life,  when  growth  processes  are 
largely  reproduction  and  regenearation.  Infections  are  disoasca  of  early  life,  when 
growth  processes  are  largely  accretions  in  quantity  and  in  complexity.  The  most 
careful  experiments  in  my  laboratory  have  i^ed  to  produce  the  spread  of  cancer  by 
any  of  the  means  which  spread  any  infection  common  in  the  laboratory.    If  one  of 
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the  common  infections  gets  into  a  section  of  the  laboratory,  unless  the  indiyiduals 
carrying  it  are  immediately  isolated,  the  entire  family  and  all  the  neighbor  will  be 
wiped  out,  because  the  infection  will  spread  not  only  through  the  cage  but  through 
all  the  adjacent  cages.  The  most  careful  and  long-continued  effort  to  spread  cancer 
in  this  way  has  never  met  with  a  single  case  of  success.  I  have  had  the  young  of 
cancer  mothers  fed  and  reared  from  the  moment  of  birth  by  noncancerous  females; 
I  have  had  the  young  of  noncancerous  females  fed  and  reared  from  the  moment  of 
birth  by  females  with  exuding  cancers  of  the  mammary  gland;  I  have  never  fooiid 
that  these  experiments  modified  in  the  least  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in  cancer  stnino, 
nor  have  they  introduced  it  in  the  noncancer  strains. 

I  find  that  vigorous  growth  is  necessary  for  tumor  growth.  As  I  have  said,  the  mem- 
bers of  my  laboratory  that  showed  cancer  are  the  strong  members  of  strong  stnuns. 
Vigorous  growth  processes  militate  agabist  infections.  A  very  slight  infection  will 
kill  a  pr^nant  female.  It  is  amazing,  frequently,  at  autopsy  to  find  out  how  very 
sligHt  an  infection  has  produced  death  in  a  pregnant  female.  This  female  (No.  5417) 
who  heads  strain  338  had  her  tumor  a  year  before  it  killed  her  and  during  that  time  she 
produced  six  litters  of  young.  I  have  shown  those  that  lived  to  cancer  age  in  the 
charts  presented  to-night.  All  these  young  were  bom  after  her  tumor.  Every 
mouse  in  my  laboratory  that  has  been  strongly  reproductive  after  the  appearance  of 
tumor  has  had  the  tumor  growth  greatly  delayed  during  pregnancy  and  the  rearing  of 
young,  whereas  a  young  female  of  vigorous  reproductive  age,  if  not  mated,  will  die 
within  about  6  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  tumor,  the  tumor  frequently  being 
larger  than  the  mouse  itself. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  nature  of  cancer  may  prove  to  be,  whether  infectious  or  not, 
it  has  one  quality  which  no  mouse  infection  that  I  have  handled  in  the  laboratory 
has,  it  follows  the  laws  of  heredity  with  an  exactness  which  makes  it  a  character  that 
can  be  manipulated.  It  can  be  bred  into  strains  where  it  has  never  befcnre  occurred, 
and  it  can  be  drawn  out  in  extracted  strains  which  carry  cancer  into  every  line  with 
which  they  are  hybridized  and  these  hybrid  offspring  of  strains  wh^e  cancor  has 
been  bred  in  will  carry  cancer  again  into  every  strain  with  whifch  they  are  hybridized; 
or  it  can  be  bred  out  of  a  strain  which  originally  carried  100  per  cent  of  canc^. 

Hereupon,  the  chairman  announced  the  reading  of  the  following 
papers: 

Factors  in  immunity  to  cancer,  by  James  B.  Murphy  and  John  J. 
Morton. 

Immimity  to  transplantable  neoplasms,  by  William  H.  Woglom. 

Tumor  immunity,  by  E.  E.  Tyzzer. 

Chemotherapeutic  experiments  on  rat  tumors,  by  Richard  Weil. 

The  application  of  chemical  methods  to  the  study  of  cuicer,  by 
Casimir  Funk. 


FACTORS  IN  IMMUNITY  TO  CANCER. 

By  JAMES  B.  MURPHY  and  JOHN  J.  MORTON. 
Laboratories  of  the  Roeke/eUer  InsHtuU/or  Medical  Research. 

It  has  been  shown  in  previous  communications  that  the  resistance  to  heteroplsstic 
tiflBue  grafts  apparently  depends  on  the  activity  of  the  lymphocyte.  The  &ctB  on 
which  this  conclusion  is  based  are  briefly  as  follows:  The  chick  embryOi  which  not- 
mally  lacks  the  ability  to  destroy  a  heteroplastic  tissue  graft,  if  supplied  with  a  bit 
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of  adult  lymphoid  tissue,  becomes  as  resistant  as  the  adult  in  this  respect.  Further- 
more, an  adult  animal  deprived  of  the  major  portion  of  its  lymphoid  system  by  repeated 
small  doses  of  X-ray,  no  longer  has  the  power  to  destroy  a  graft  of  foreign  tissue  and 
this  tissue  will  grow  actively.  The  chief  characteristic  of  a  failing  heteroplastic 
graft  in  the  unsuitable  host  is  a  marked  local  accumulation  of  lymphocytes.  The 
histological  picture  is  identical  in  a  failing  cancer  graft  in  an  immune  animal  of  the 
same  spedes.  Synchronous  with  the  establishment  of  the  cancer  immunity  and 
during  the  period  in  which  the  lymphocytes  are  accumulating  around  the  cancer 
graft,  there  is  a  lymphocytic  crisis  in  the  circulating  blood.  This  is  found  in  the 
actively  immimized  animals  as  well  as  in  those  possessing  a  natural  immunity,  but  is 
totally  lacking  in  animals  susceptible  to  the  cancer  graft.  If  the  lymphoid  crisiB  be 
prevented  in  immunized  animals  by  a  previous  destruction  of  the  lymphoid  ele- 
ments with  X-ray  the  i)otentially  immune  animal  is  changed  to  a  susceptible  one. 

We  have  noted  that  while  repeated  exposures  to  X-ray  will  destroy  the  lymphoid 
elements  of  an  animal,  one  small  dose  will  stimulate  iheee  same  cells.  With  this 
artificial  method  of  producing  a  lymphocytosis  we  have  attempted  to  study  the  rela- 
tion of  this  condition  to  the  resistance  of  mice  to  their  own  spontaneous  tumors.  For 
evident  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  rule  out  the  complicated  question  of  the  direct 
effect  of  X-ray  on  the  cancer.  In  order  to  do  this  we  have  removed  the  cancer  at 
operation  and  with  the  cancer  out  the  animal  has  been  subjected  to  a  stimulating 
dose  of  X-ray.  Immediately  after  this  a  graft  of  the  original  tumor  was  replaced  in 
the  groin  of  the  animal.  As  a  control  the  same  procediu^  was  carried  out,  but  with 
X-ray  treatment  omitted.  As  a  further  check  to  these  results  cancers  of  spontane- 
ous origin  were  removed  from  a  number  of  animals  and  in  this  set  the  cancers  were 
exposed  direct  to  the  same  amoimt  of  X-ray  as  the  animals  in  the  first  group  had 
received.    After  this  a  graft  of  the  tumor  was  returned  to  the  original  host. 

The  results  of  these  three  experiments  are  to  be  judged  by  two  criteria:  First, 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  return  of  the  disease,  either  at  the  site  of  removal  of  the  cancer, 
yt  at  the  point  of  inoculation  of  the  returned  graft;  and,  second,  the  time  at  which  the 
returned  graft  starts  in  active  growth,  if  at  all.  The  figures  on  these  points  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 


Series  I... 
Series  n.. 
Series  UI. 


Immune. 


Per  cent. 
3.4 


Suscep- 
tible. 


Percent. 
60.0 
96.6 

loao 


}^^}JZ        Average  time  for 
oTtumo"?.     appeanmce  of  graft. 


Per  cent. 

21. 2  5  weeks  and  4  days. 

48. 3  I  1  week  and  5  days. 
40. 0    1  week  and  3  days. 


Series  I  was  composed  of  52  animals  with  spontaneous  cancer  treated  by  X-ray 
irhile  the  cancer  was  outside  of  the  body,  with  later  a  return  of  a  graft  of  the  tumor. 
Series  II  was  made  up  of  29  control  animals  in  which  the  cancer  was  removed  and  a 
graft  returned  without  treatment  to  either  animal  or  tumor.  Series  III  was  made  up 
of  10  i^TiiTnula  from  IS  hom  the  cancer  was  removed  and  the  cancer  subjected  directly 
to  the  same  amount  of  X-ray  as  the  animals  received  in  the  first  series,  and  later 
a  graft  of  this  X-rayed  cancer  returned  to  its  original  host. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  an  X-ray  dose  which  produced  a  lymphocytoeiB 
when  administered  directly  to  the  animal  w»b  sufficient  to  render  50  per  cent  of  the 
mice  so  treated  immune  to  retiuned  graft  of  their  own  tumor  and  in  the  other  50  per 
cent  to  greatly  retard  the  return  of  the  disease.  A  similar  dose  of  X-ray  given  directly 
to  the  cancer  outside  of  the  body  did  not  influence  the  subsequent  growth  of  a  graft 
of  this  tumor  when  returned  to  its  original  host.  The  contrast  between  these  figures 
and  those  of  the  control  series  is  striking,  as  is  also  the  number  of  local  recurrences  in 
the  two  series.    If  this  effect  is  obtained  with  one  stimulating  dose  of  X-ray  it  is  prob- 
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able  that  a  more  pranounced  result  might  be  obtained  by  a  second  exposme  to  X-iay 
after  a  suitable  interval. 

For  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  on  cancer  resistance  see: 

WpgLom,  W.  H.:  The  Study  of  Experimental  Cancer.    A  Beview.    Studies  in 
Cancer  and  Allied  Subjects.    New  York,  1913,  i,  128. 

Murphy,  James  B. :  Tiausplantability  of  Tissues  to  the  Embryo  of  Foreign  Species. 
Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  1913,  xvii.  No.  4,  482. 

The  Ultimate  Fate  of  Mammalian  Tissue  Implanted  in  the  Chick  Embzyo. 

Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  1914,  xix,  No.  2, 181. 

FactoiB  of  Beslstance  to  Heteroplastic  Tissue  Grafting.    Jour.  Exper.  Med., 

1914,  xix,  No.  5,  513. 

Heteroplastic  Tissue  Grafting  Effected  throu^  Boentgen-zay  Lymphoid 

Destruction.    Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1914,  Ixii,  1459. 

Murphy,  James  B.,  and  Morton,  J.  J.:  The  Lymphocyte  in  Natural  and  Induced 
Beeistance  to  Transplanted  Cancer.    Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  1915,  xxii,  No.  2,  204. 

The  Effect  of  Roentgen  Rays  on  the  Rate  of  Growth  of  Spontaneous  Tumon 

in  Mice.    Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  1915,  xxii,  No.  6,  800. 


IMMUNITY  TO  TRANSPLANTABLE  NEOPLASMS. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  WOGLOM, 
Oeorge  Crocker  Special  Research  Fund,  Columbia  University. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  immunity  into  two  types,  natural  and  acquired,  and  to 
robdivide  the  latter  into  active  and  passive. 

Natural  immunity  to  a  transplantable  tumor  is  present,  as  a  rule,  in  old  animals, 
and  in  species  other  than  that  in  which  the  neoplasm  primarily  arose;  thus,  with  an 
occasional  exception,  the  transplantable  new  growths  of  mice  are  not  transferable  to 
lats.  To  this  statement,  however,  the  following  important  exception  has  been  dis- 
covered. Murphy  ^  has  shown  that  the  embryo  chick  is  susceptible  to  rat  tumon 
until  about  the  time  of  hatching,  and  that  the  resistance  wliich  supervenes  after  this 
period  is  connected  in  some  way  with  the  maturation  of  the  spleen  and  the  bone 
marrow.  From  this  point  he  ^  has  gone  on  to  demonstrate  that  mouse  sarcomata  will 
proliferate  in  rats  after  the  lymphoid  system  has  been  injured  by  exposure  to  X-rays 
or  by  the  administration  of  benzol,  for  a  longer  period  than  in  control  animals.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  resistance  obtaining  in  foreign  species  may  be  abrogated  by  inter- 
fering with  the  lymphocytic  activity. 

Under  natural  immunity  may  be  discussed  also  the  resistance  of  the  spleen  to  meta- 
static tumors,  and  the  reputed  insusceptibility  of  the  testis  to  inociflation  with  a  cer- 
tain neoplasm.  Both  von  Hansemann  *  and  Kettle  *  have  recently  asserted  that  the 
immunity  of  the  spleen  is  not  so  efficient  as  had  formerly  been  supposed;  and  as  it  is 
known,  furthermore,  that  grafts  of  transplantable  neoplasms  are  able  to  proliferate 
without  embarrassment  in  the  spleen  of  animals,  whatever  freedom  from  metastatic 
growths  this  organ  enjoys  is  probably  referable,  not  to  an  antagonism  against  the 
cell  higher  than  that  opposed  by  the  other  organs,  but  chiefly  to  some  mechanical 
factor.  Such  an  explanation  has  been  advanced  by  the  latter  of  these  two  authoiBi 
who  has  suggested  that  the  contractions  of  the  spleen  force  tumor  emboli  out  of  the 
oigan  again,  and  even  prevent  the  growth  of  a  large  number  of  those  that  have  become 
impacted  in  its  capillaries. 

I  Jour.  Exp.  lied.,  1914,  xJz,  513.  *  Deatsch.  Med.  Wdinscbr.,  1915,  xll,  883. 

I  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Aasoo.,  1914,  Izil,  1450.  *  Jour.  Path.  &  Bacterlol.,  1913-13,  zvli.  40. 
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In  other  words,  it  is  probable  that  wherever  the  tumor  cell  comes  to  rest  in  the  tissues 
there  it  will  grow,  for  no  oigan  in  the  mouse  has  proved  resistant  to  inoculation.  Even 
the  testis  of  the  rat,  formerly  said  to  be  almost  or  quite  immune  to  the  Flexner-Jobling 
carcinoma,  has  been  proved  by  Woglom  ^  to  offer  very  nearly  as  favorable  a  soil  as  the 
subcutaneous  tissues. 

However,  in  comparing  natural  with  artificial  metastasis,  that  is,  with  inoculation 
into  the  various  organs,  one  distinction  must  not  be  overlooked;  in  the  former  process, 
the  tumor  cells  come  to  rest  in  a  blood-  or  a  lymph-channel,  while  in  the  latter  they 
are  deposited  directly  in  the  tissues,  where  the  conditions  for  growth  are  much  more 
tikvorable  in  many  instances;  for,  as  Takahashi  '  has  found,  the  cells  of  certain  tumors 
are  unable  to  establish  vascular  connections  with  the  vessel  wall  soon  enough  to  per- 
mit their  survival. 

One  further  factor,  and  an  indefinite  one,  must  be  taken  into  account:  This  is  the 
chemistry  of  the  tissues  in  which  the  tumor  embolus  settles.  In  how  far  metastasis 
is  encouraged  by  favorable  chemical  surroundings  is  still  an  unsettled  question, 
though  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  this  factor  does  not  appear  to  be  as  important,  in 
general,  as  the  mechanical  influences  emphasized  by  von  Recklinghausen  and  his 
pupils.    On  the  other  hand,  it  can  not  be  summarily  dismissed  from  consideration. 

To  recapitulate  the  essentials  of  metastasis,  it  appears  that  this  process  is  governed 
by  several  factors.  If  a  secondary  tumor  is  to  be  produced,  the  cells  of  the  primary 
neoplasm  must  have  the  power  to  establish  vascular  connections;  secondly,  they 
must  remain  undisturbed  in  the  vessel  long  enough  for  the  union  to  be  completed; 
and,  finally,  if  these  two  conditions  have  been  fulfilled,  the  organ  in  which  they 
happen  to  lie  is  probably  a  matter  of  indifference  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Acquired  resistance  is  conferred  by  unsuccessful  inoculation  with  a  tumor  or  even 
by  treatment  with  normal  tissues.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  cells  must  be  derived 
from  the  species  of  animal  which  it  is  desired  to  immunize.  The  most  potent  material 
is  embryo  skin,  which  will  effect  resistance  to  carcinoma  in  nearly  100  per  cent  of 
ti«ated  animals.  The  refractory  condition  so  evolved  lasts  for  about  80  days,  as 
Woglom  *  has  shown  (fig.  1).  Less  active  is  kidney,  and  still  less  active  are  emulsions  of 
spontaneous  tumor,  thoug}i  the  immunity  to  which  the  two  latter  give  rise  lasts  for 
about  the  same  length  of  time  as  that  produced  by  embryo  skin. 

Acquired  resistance  to  sarcoma  has  not  been  so  extensively  studied,  chiefly  because 
this  type  of  neoplasm  grows  too  irregularly  to  lend  itself  to  such  an  investigation. 
The  Imperial  Cuicer  Research  Fund,  however,  possesses  a  mouse  sarcoma  of  fairly 
uniform  growth  energy,  so  that  Tsurumi^  has  been  able  finally  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion. He  found  that  mouse  embryo  skin  would  immunize  against  sarcoma  also,  and 
that  the  time  and  rate  of  development  of  the  resistant  state  were  about  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  carcinoma  (fig .  2} .  Sarcomata  which  were  able  to  grow  in  spite  of  attempts 
to  immunize  the  host,  evidently  owed  this  power  to  their  hig^  initial  proliferation, 
for  when  their  cells  were  damaged  by  incubation  at  37 **  0.  they,  too,  became  sus- 
ceptible to  immunity. 

We  have  tried  at  the  Crocker  Fund  '  to  immunize  fowls  against  the  Rous  chicken 
sarcoma  by  treatment  with  chicken  embryo,  but  have  been  unable  to  make  them 
refractory  (fig.  3).  Had  the  attempt  succeeded  the  result  could  have  been  regarded  as 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  true  neoplastic  nature  of  this  peculiar  growth,  but  its  failure 
can  not  be|  employed  to  support  the  opposite  side  of  the  argument,  and  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  even  known  whether  the  phenomena  of  immunity 
characteristic  of  the  mouse  and  rat  can  be  duplicated  in  fowls,  and,  in  the  second, 
the  sarcomata,  in  mice  at  least,  are  not  so  susceptible  to  artificial  resistance  in  the 
host,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

1  Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  191S,  zxiU,  U0.  « Jour.  Path.  A  Baotertol.,  1915,  zz,  1. 

*  Jour.  Path.  A  Bacteriol.,  1915,  zx,  70.  >  Jour.  Ezp.  Med.,  1915,  zzll,  154. 

'Jour.  Ezp.  Med.,  1912,  zrl,  628. 
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Vio.  l.-Curves  showing  the  extent  Fig.  2.— Immonltj  to  , 
and  duration  o(  the  resiBtanoe  In-  sarcoma  produced  by  x 
dnced  in  mice  with  embryo  mouse  treatment  with  em-  .^ 
skin  and  spontaneous  adenocar-  bryo  mouse  sUn  one  *' 
efaionxata  of  the  manmiary  gland  week  before  Inoca]»-  Fio.  8.— No  Immunity  to  the  Rous  chicken  swoons 
of  the  mouse,  respectively.  tion.  prodnced  by  treatment  with  fowl  embryo. 
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daysi  are  immune  to  reinocula- 
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left  axilla  were  all  negative  (— ), 
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pation was  complete.  Adapte-l 
from  RusselFs  article. 
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FiQ.  6.—The  tumor  to  the  left  (soUd)  dMB  not 
immimi—  duTiug  its  gTowth.  The  bsrrod 
tumors  are  the  result  of  reinoculation  in  ^ 
left  axilla  after  removal  from  the  right  of  tlM 
growths  primarily  inoculated.  RecamDOi 
did  not  take  place  (— ),  showing  that  eztkpt- 
tion  was  complete.  Adapted  from  BosooIFi 
article. 
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A  type  of  acquired  resistance,  first  described  by  Ehrlich,  and  by  him  called  "ath- 
reptic  immunity,"  still  remains  for  discussion.  Here  the  resistance  to  reinoculation 
which  he  found  in  animals  with  rapidly  growing  neoplasms,  was  referred  to  a  with- 
drawal from  the  body  of  growth  stuffs  indispensable  for  the  proliferation  of  tumor 
cells,  and  the  consequent  unfavorable  circumstances  amidst  which  the  second  graft 
was  placed.  Russell  *  has  demonstrated,  however,  that  there  are  two  distinct  types 
of  tumor,  one  of  which  inmiunizes,  during  its  growth,  against  a  second  inoculation,  the 
other  of  which  lacks  this  power.  (Figs.  4  and  6.)  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  those 
investigators  who  have  substantiated  the  occurrence  of  athreptic  immunity,  have  been 
working  with  the  first  type,  while  those  who  have  been  unable  so  to  do  have  been 
deating  with  the  second .  A  final  proof  of  the  identity  of  athreptic  immunity  with  the 
ordinary  type  of  acquired  immunity  was  advanced  by  Bashford  and  Russell '  in  their 
demonstration  that  athreptic  resistance  depends  upon  the  same  factor  responsible  for 
other  t}'pes  of  immunity — namely,  upon  the  absence  of  a  stroma  reaction. 

The  converse  of  immunity  to  transplantable  neoplasms  is  hypersusceptibility,  a 
condition  which  can  be  brought  about  by  treatment  with  body  juices  or  killed  ti^vues. 
It  has  been  asserted  recently  that  a  diet  rich  in  lactose  will  also  produce  a  Btate  of 
heightened  receptivity,  but  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  at  the  Crocker  Fund  * 
that  the  statement  does  not  hold  for  the  majority  of  carcinomata.  The  apparent 
hypersusceptibility  must  have  been  due,  therefore,  to  some  one  of  those  experi- 
mental errors  which  it  is  so  difiScult  to  avoid  in  cancer  research. 


TUMOR  IMMUNITY. 

ERNEST  EDWARD  TYZZER. 

Cancer  Commission  of  Harvard  Univerdty . 

In  a  consideration  of  tumor  immunity  it  appears  desirable  to  discuss  resistance  to 
spontaneous  tumors  and  to  implanted  tumor  separately.  Although  results  obtained 
with  experimentally  implanted  tumors  have  contributed  to  the  biology  of  tumors, 
these  results  can  not  be  applied  directly  to  spontaneous  tumors,  and  this  is  especially 
true  with  respect  to  immunity.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  immunity  to  im- 
planted tumor  gives  no  assurance  against  the  subsequent  development  of  spontaneous 
tumors.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  present  within  reasonable  space  a  comprehensive 
review  of  all  investigation  in  tumor  inununity,  so  that  in  the  attempt  to  furnish  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  phenomena  relating  to  tumor  immunity,  such  data  as 
appear  to  bear  directly  on  the  subject  will  be  discussed  and  correlated  as  far  as  possible. 

RESISTANCE  TO  SPONTANEOUS  TUMORS. 

The  individual  who  is  without  any  form  of  tumor  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  re- 
garded as  immune,  and  the  mechanism  for  regulating  the  growth  of  tissue  as  one  of 
immunity.  The  normal  individual  may,  however,  develop  a  tumor  at  any  time 
and,  with  the  limitation  of  active  growth  to  a  relatively  small  group  of  cells,  it  appears 
improbable  that  there  is  any  abnormality  of  the  growth-regulating  mechanism  but 
rather  a  local  derangement  of  the  group  of  tissue  cells  from  which  the  tumor  arises. 
This  view  is  supported  in  that  Haaland  has  observed  that  tumors  may  be  transplanted 
to  a  normal  animal  as  readily  as  to  one  in  which  a  tumor  has  devleoped  and  also  in 
that  it  is  found  that  young  healthy  animals  are  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  im- 
planted tumor  than  older  ones.    Since  natural  resistance,  once  a  malignant  tumor 

1  Fifth  Sd.  Report,  Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund,  London,  1912, 1. 
«  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Series  B,  1909-1910,  Ixxxii,  298. 
>  Jour.  Exp.  Med.,  1915,  xxli,  766. 
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has  become  establiflhed,  appears  to  be  usually  ineffective,  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  increase  it  through  various  artificial  procedures. 

Spontaneous  regression. — Recovery  from  a  tumor  which  has  shown  malignant 
characteristics  is  rare.  A  number  of  such  recoveries  have,  however,  been  recorded 
and  incomplete  excision  has  in  a  few  rare  instances  bee  a  followed  by  complete  cure. 
That  there  is  also  spontaneous  recovery  from  certain  border  line  conditions  appears 
probable.  Evidence  of  local  disappearance  of  tumor  is  more  frequently  met  with; 
for  example,  a  scirrhous  carcinoma  of  the  breast  may  disappear  in  certain  regions 
while  actively  growing  in  others. 

Reaction  of  tissues  to  tutnor. — ^The  histological  study  of  tumors  also  discloses  reac- 
tions of  the  surrounding  tissue,  some  of  which  are  unquestionably  favorable,  others 
distinctly  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  tumor  tissue.  Certain  uterine  carci- 
nomata,  for  example,  excite  a  pronounced  infiltration  of  eosinophiles,  and  in  such 
cases  the  reactionary  tissues  may  exceed  in  amount  the  essential  tissue  of  the  tumor.* 
Certain  carcinomata  of  the  lip,  as  well  as  the  border  line  conditions  in  this  region, 
show  marked  inflammation  in  the  tissue  near  the  abnormal  epithelium,  and  degen- 
erative changes  in  the  contiguous  connective  tissue  are  frequently  prominent.  In 
other  instances  proliferative  changes  in  the  supporting  tissues  are  most  marked. 
This  is  seen  in  adenomata  of  the  breast  and  in  the  papillary  tum<»s  of  the  ovary. 
The  proliferation  may  be  present  in  such  a  d^^ee  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  mixed 
tumor  or  of  sarcoma.  Such  a  degree  of  connective  tissue  proliferation  has  attended 
the  transplantation  of  certain  carcinomata  in  mice  as  to  constitute  at  first  a  mixed 
tumor  and  later  on,  after  the  elimination  of  the  epithelial  elements,  a  sarcoma.  Thus 
Ehrlich,  Ix)eb,  and  Haaland  have  each  produced  sarcomata  experimentally  by  the 
inoculation  of  epithelial  tumors.  With  certain  carcinomata  a  dense  scar-like  tissue 
is  formed,  which  tends  to  bring  about  the  atrophy  and  disappearance  of  the  tumor 
epithelium  through  pressure  and  interference  with  nutrition.  Accordingly,  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  a  great  variety  of  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  supporting  tissue 
in  response  to  the  influence  of  tumor  cells.  Some  are  distinctly  antagonistic,  others 
indifferent,  others  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  tumor.  It  is  obvious  that  unless 
the  neoplastic  tissue  is  of  such  nature  as  to  stimulate  a  reaction  in  some  degree  favor- 
able to  its  support  and  nutrition,  its  continued  growth  will  be  impossible.  Such  re- 
actions furnish  definite  evidence  of  the  biological  variation  of  the  tumor  from  the 
somatic  tissue  from  which  it  arises,  a  subject  which  will  be  further  discussed  later  on. 

Relaiion  of  resistance  to  inetastasis. — In  the  distribution  of  metastasis  there  is  con- 
fliderable  evidence  of  oiganal  immunity.  Certain  organs  may  be  free  from  secondary 
tomoiB  in  cases  in  which  there  is  every  indication  of  a  general  dissemination  of  the 
tumor  cells,  and  emboli  of  tumor  cells  have  been  found  undergoing  degeneration. 
Certain  tumora  are  widely  distributed  in  certain  tissaes— for  example,  lymphomata 
which  grow  profusely  throughout  the  lymphoid  tissue — while  other  tissues  are  for  the 
most  part  exempt  from  invasion.  On  the  other  hand,  epidermoid  carcinomata  are 
observed  which,  while  infiltrating  the  tissues  diffusely,  are  at  the  same  time  being 
reduced  to  inert  masses  of  comified  epithelium  wherever  their  cells  have  lodged  in 
the  lymph-nodes.  However,  on  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  in  moat  cases 
whether  the  distribution  of  the  tumor  is  determined  by  its  biological  peculiarities 
with  respect  to  the  invasion  of  vessels  or  by  the  unfavorable  conditions  furnished  it 
by  certain  organs  and  tissues.  Adequate  vascularization  is  probably  an  essential 
factor  in  the  nutrition  of  most  tumor  metastases.  A  more  definite  knowledge  of  the 
principles  governing  organ  or  tissue  exemption  from  metastasis  will  be  acquired 
when  the  experimental  method  is  more  generally  applied,  and  animal  tumoiB,  since 
they  are  available  in  considerable  numbers,  are  suitable  for  this  problem. 

>  Noted  in  a  caae  Crom  the  ooUeotion  of  the  DepartmeDt  of  Pathology,  Harvard  Medical  Sohool;  aleo 
noted  by  MaUory. 
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The  opinion  has  been  expieeaed  that  metastasis  is  to  some  extent  governed  by  the 
resistance  of  the  individual.  Sticker  recognizes  a  piemetastatic  period  in  the  growth 
of  tiunoiB  during  which  the  resistance  of  the  body  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  cells 
which  may  enter  the  circulation.  Gay,  on  finding  that  a  certain  proportion  of  rats 
bearing  the  Flexner-Jobling  tumor  recovered  if  reinoculated  during  this  period, 
adopted  Sticker's  views  views  in  the  explanation  of  his  results.  The  author  has  found 
that  by  the  forcible  manipulation  of  a  tumor  of  the  Japanese  waltzing  mouse,  metas- 
taaes  may  be  produced  experimentally,  and  it  is  not  only^possible  in  this  way  to 
reduce  artificially  the  premetastatic  period,  but  also,  by  ascertaining  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  tumor  emboli  to  become  visible  nodules,  to  show  that  the  natural  pre- 
metastatic period  is  actually  considerably  shorter  than  it  had  appeared.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  shown  that  animals,  on  developing  tumors  from  transplants,  frequently 
become  more  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  subsequent  implants.  Although  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  presence  of  a  local  tumor  may  stimulate  a  reaction  which  is 
tm&vorable  for  the  development  of  tumor  emboli,  experimental  evidence  of  this  is 
lacking,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  tumor  with  respect  to  its  ability  to 
disseminate  its  cells  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Tumors  which  metastasized 
in  the  individuals  in  which  they  originated  have  a  greater  tendency  than  others  to 
metastasize  during  propagation. 

Certain  points  with  respect  to  conditions  governing  the  growth  of  tissues  are  readily 
determined  in  human  beings.  The  following  observations  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  persistence  of  transplants  of  the  abnormal  tissue  in  myelogenous  leukemia  and 
Hodgkin's  disease  during  the  course  of  certain  procedures  that  were  undertaken  by 
the  members  of  the  staff '  of  the  Huntington  Hospital  with  the  view  of  testing  the 
efficacacy  of  autologous  vaccinations  which  was  at  that  time  on  trial  in  the  treatment 
of  tumors. 

Myelogenou9  leukemia, — Case  C.  I.  12.  6.  This  patient,  a  woman  37  years  of  age, 
showed  marked  enlaigement  of  the  spleen  and  a  white  count  varying  from  91,000  to 
496,000  while  under  observation;  duration  at  least  two  years. 

June  3,  1912.  A  cubic  centimeter  of  leucocytes  collected  from  dtrated  blood  was 
iniected  subcutaneously. 

June  5,  1912.  Slisht  tenderness  and  induration  at  site  of  inoculation.  This  had 
entirely  disappeared  at  tttd  time  of  the  next  observation  several  days  later. 

Luger  quantities  of  leucocytes  were  employed  in  subsequent  injections — 15  cubic 
centimeters  being  used  in  one  instance — ^but  these  were  always  quickly  absorbed. 

June  29,  1912.  One  cubic  centimeter  of  blood  was  drawn  from  a  vein  and  injected 
immediately  beneath  the  skin  of  the  upper  arm. 

June  30,  1912.  The  blood  has  been  almost  wholly  absorbed  and  there  was  no  die* 
coloration  present. 

Eodghin*8  dUease.—CBae  I.  12.  43.  A  girl,  17  years  of  age,  with  enlaigement  of  the 
^ands  of  the  neck,  axilla,  and  mediastinum;  duration  of  disease,  4)  years. 

March  10,  1912.  A  small  nodule  was  excised  for  dia^osis.  A  small  portion  of  this 
was  immediately  inoculated  subcutaneously  near  the  insertion  of  the  aeltoid  muscle 
by^  means  of  a  trochar.  Following  this  the  implant  was  palpable  and  the  overlying 
akin  slightly  reddened. 

March  13,  1912.  No  reddening  and  the  implant  had  diminished  in  size. 

March  19,  1912.  No  trace  of  the  implant  remained. 

These  observations  show  that  the  abnormal  cells  in  these  two  diseases  do  not  find 
the  conditions  furnished  by  the  subcutaneous  tissues  favorable  for  their  development. 

Diagnostic  tests  and  curative  sera. — ^A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  on  immunity 
to  spontaneous  tumors  has  been  done  in  connection  with  human  cases  and  falls  nat- 
urally into  two  divisions;  first,  the  reactions  which  might  serve  as  diagnostic  or  prog- 
nostic tests,  and  second,  measures  which  have  been  carried  out  with  the  view  of 
effecting  a  cure  by  some  general  form  of  treatment.  Among  the  proposed  diagnostic 
methods  may  be  mentioned  Freund's  reaction,  the  meiostagmin  reaction,  the  hemo- 
lysis test,  Abderhalden's  test,  the  cobra  venom  test,  and  complement  fixation.    As 

, s 
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poeeible  curative  agents,  trypam,  sera  from  resistant  human  cases,  living  tumor  used 
as  an  autologous  vaccine,  tumor  extracts  and  cell  ferments,  dried  animal  tumoiB, 
and  the  transfused  blood  of  normal  individuals  have  been  employed.  Since  ths 
various  tests  each  require  separate  consideration  no  discussion  of  them  will  be  und«^ 
taken.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  up  to  the  present  time  these  have  in  general 
been  found  either  unreliable  or  unpractical.  The  general  failure  of  the  long  list  of 
therapeutic  measures  for  which  claims  have  been  made  is  also  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  \ 

nCMUNITT  TO  TRANSPLANTED  TUHOR  TISSUE. 

The  subject  of  immunity  to  transplanted  tumor  tissue  has  been  extensively  inves- 
tigated. Although  the  transplanted  tumors  of  rats  and  mice  are  especially  favorable 
for  experimentation,  there  has  been  more  or  lees  discrepancy  in  the  results  obtain^ 
by  different  investigators.  Explanation  for  this  is  found  both  in  difFerencee  in  tbs 
biological  character  of  the  various  tumors  employed  as  well  as  in  differences  in  the 
character  of  the  animals  with  which  these  aie  tested.  Russell  has  employed  in  his 
investigations  a  great  number  of  tumors,  the  immunizing  qualities  of  which  he  has 
determined  by  testing  them  upon  mice  of  the  same  breed  with  adequate  contzob 
with  respect  to  age  and  weight.  The  author  has  attacked  the  problem  from  the 
diametrically  opposite  side  and  has  tested  the  reaction  of  different  varietiee  of  mice 
to  a  single  tumor.  Thus  while  in  the  exxwriments  of  one  a  stock  of  tame  mice  was 
taken  as  the  indifferent  or  constant  and  the  tumor  as  the  variable  factor,  in  the  experi- 
ments of  the  others  a  single  tumor  served  as  the  constant  and  different  varieties  of 
mice  and  their  hybrids  as  the  variables. 

General  features. — Immunity  to  transplanted  tumor  baa  as  its  basis  the  reaction  of 
the  organism  to  a  foreign  cell.  It  has  been  shown  that  animals  treated  with  nonnal 
cells  may  manifest  an  increased  resistance  to  implanted  tumor  and  also  that  animals 
treated  with  tumor  tissue  may  subsequently  show  pronounced  immunity  to  the 
same  tumor  or  to  other  tumors.  The  condition  of  resistance  to  implantation  of  various 
types  of  tumors  by  the  previous  injection  of  a  single  tumor  has  been  termed  pan- 
immunity  by  Ehrlich.  Differences  in  the  innniiTiixlTig  qualities  of  various  tumon 
has  been  definitely  established  by  Russell,  who  has  found  that  in  general  the  poorly 
growing  tumors  serve  as  the  more  '* efficient  antigens.''  Loeb,  Haaland,  and  the 
author  have  each  shown  that  tumors  may  be  readily  reimplanted  in  the  individuals 
in  which  they  arise — autoplastic  grafting.  When  a  tumor  is  transferred  to  other 
individuals  of  the  same  race,  a  variable  number  of  failures  of  growth  uaually  occur, 
and  greater  difficulty  is  encountered  in  the  successful  implantation  of  tumor  tissue 
in  other  races  and  varietiee — ^homoiolastic  grafting.  Practically  invariable  failure 
follows  the  implantation  of  tumor  in  other  species — ^heteroplastic  grafting.  The 
degree  of  the  immunity  which  develops  thus  depends  apparently  on  the  foreignness 
of  the  immunizing  cell  with  respect  to  the  organism  into  which  it  is  introduced. 
The  more  foreign  cells  accordingly  serve  as  the  more  effective  and  the  more  closely 
related  cells  as  the  less  effective  antigens. 

Antigen. — Immunity  to  tumor  tissue  is  evidently  excited  by  some  subtie  product 
of  cell  metabolism  eliminated  in  small  amount,  but  over  considerable  periods  of  time. 
Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  immunize  with  dead  <umor  or  other  tissue 
products,  but  notwitlistanding  several  unconfirmed  reports  of  success  such  procedures 
have  in  general  proved  unsuccessful.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  investi- 
gated the  subject  have  thus  found  that  the  injection  of  living  cells  is  essential  in  the 
I  production  of  immunity.    While  such  treatment  may  serve  to  prevent  the  growth 

i  of  subsequently  implanted  tumor,  it  does  not  bring  about  the  retrogression  of  estab- 

j  lished  tumors.    The  regression  of  implanted  tumors  of  large  size  may,  however, 

occur  spontaneously,  and  the  animals  are  then  immune  to  further  implantation. 
Tumors  have  been  found  which  grow  in  practically  100  per  cent  on  implantation  but 
which  subsequently  all  retrogress  if  left  for  a  sufficiently  long  time. 


^J 
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JSistoloffy  of  the  tissue  reactions  to  transplanted  tumor, — ^When  a  tumor  such  as  the 
carcinoma  (J.  w.  A.)  of  the  Japanese  waltzing  mouse  is  implanted  into  a  series  of 
common  mice — i.  e.,  into  individuals  of  an  alien  race — its  continued  growth  is  inva- 
riably prevented.  If  these  mice  are  killed  at  different  intervals  after  inoculation 
and  a  histological  study  is  made  of  the  implants  and  the  surrounding  tissue  it  is  found 
that  the  tumor  grows  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven  days  as  readily  as  in  the  Japanese 
waltzing  mouse,  the  variety  in  which  it  originated  and  in  which  implants  invariably 
continue  to  grow.  During  this  time  the  common  mouse  provides  stroma  and  blood 
vessels  for  the  implant.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  an  inflammatory  reaction  appears, 
evidently  as  the  result  either  of  a  slight  injury  to  the  surrounding  tissue  or  of  some 
chemotactic  substance,  and  the  cellular  exudate  accumulates  in  amount  sufficient 
to  interfere  with  the  blood  supply  and  to  isolate  the  tumor  from  all  healthy  supporting 
tissue  so  that  its  destruction  is  accomplished.  If  common  mice  in  which  this  reaction 
has  taken  place  are  subsequently  reinoculated  with  the  same  tumor,  the  inflamma- 
tory reaction  appears  several  days  earlier  and  the  implant  is  thus  disposed  of  much 
more  promptly  than  in  similar  untreated  common  mice.  Such  nonsusceptible 
common  mice  are  not,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  naturally  immune,  but  develop 
an  immunity  which  first  manifests  itself  six  or  seven  days  after  inoculation.  They 
thus  develop  a  quality  not  present  in  the  untreated  mice,  in  other  words  an  active 
immunity. 

NoTisuseeptibility  versus  immunity, — To  ascribe  nonsusceptibility  to  '*  natural 
immunity"  is  confusing,  if  not  inaccurate,  for  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  thai 
this  quality  is  based  on  an  ability  to  acquire,  under  artificial  conditions,  an  active 
immunity.  Russell  states  that  the  natural  resistance  of  animals  may  be  considered 
Bfl  nothing  more  than  an  ability  to  develop  readily  an  active  immunity.  It  appeals 
preferable  to  use  the  terms  nonsusceptibility  and  susceptibility,  the  former  to  indicate 
ability  to  develop  effective  immunity  to  a  given  tumor  so  as  to  make  its  continued 
development  impossible,  the  latter  to  indicate  failure  to  develop  effective  immunity 
in  response  to  an  implant  of  tumor.  The  two  terms  find  application  with  respect  to 
both  individuals  and  races.  While  Japanese  waltzing  mice  furnish  an  example  of 
an  uniformly  susceptible  and  common  mice  of  an  uniformly  nonsusceptible  race^ 
with  respect  to  a  single  tumor,  with  other  races  and  other  tumors  varying  proportions 
of  susceptible  and  nonsusceptible  individuals  are  found.  There  are  various  degrees 
of  susceptibility,  and  this  character  is  also  subject  to  variation  in  individuals,  since 
certain  animals  in  which  tumor  implants  would  ordinarily  grow  may  be  rendered 
immune  and  thereby  nonsusceptible  by  the  injection  of  normal  tissue  or  poorly  grow- 
ing tumor.  Other  animals  which  are  nonsusceptible  may  be  made  nonresistant 
through  appropriate  treatment. 

Hypotheses  in  explanation  of  tumor  immunity. — Since  active  immunity  to  implanted 
tumor  is  recognized  as  an  established  fact,  the  question  next  arises  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  immunity.    A  number  of  hypotheses  have  been  offered  in  explanation. 

The  body  fluids  of  immune  mice  have  not  been  observed  to  have  any  direct  cytolytic 
action  on  tumor  cells  either  in  the  test  tube  or  in  the  body  of  the  immune  animals. 
Immunity  to  homoioplastic  implants  thus  appears  to  differ  from  that  produced  by 
the  injection  of  the  tissue  of  a  foreign  species  in  which  cytolysins,  precipitins,  opsonins, 
etc.,  are  readUy  demonstrated. 

The  possible  importance  of  intercurrent  bacterial  infection  in  timior  immunity  has 
been  emphasized  by  Pitzman,  who  claims  that  infected  tumors  confer  protection, 
whereas  noninfected  tumors  do  not.  This  is  not  in  accordance  with  many  well  estab- 
lished, facts,  and  it  is  especially  difficult  on  this  basis  to  account  for  the  constant 
appearance  of  an  inflammatory  reaction  around  implants  in  one  variety  and  its  absence 
around  implants  in  parallel  series  of  another  variety  of  mice.  It  is  likewise  difficult  on 
the  hypothesis  of  immunity  through  concomitant  infection  to  explain  the  occurrence 
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of  an  inflammatory  reaction  only  around  living  tmnor,  its  prompt  nibeidence  as  inon 
aa  the  latter  becomes  wholly  necrotic,  and  also  the  failure  of  necrotic  tumor  to  pro- 
duce immunity.  In  order  to  put  this  hypothesis  to  further  test  a  tumor  infected 
with  a  nonpathogenic  bacillus  was  ground  in  salt  solution  and  filtered  through  filter 
paper.  The  filtrate  was  inoculated  subcutaneously  into  a  series  of  mice  and  later 
these,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  controls,  were  inoculated  with  tumor  con- 
taminated with  the  same  bacillus.  Implants  taken  twenty  and  twenty-six  hoiin 
alter  inoculation  showed  in  the  treated  mice  more  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  in 
foci  around  the  tumor  than  was  the  case  in  the  controls.  After  48  hours,  however, 
the  implants  in  the  treated  animalis  showed  practically  no  infiltration  and  were  devel- 
oping under  more  favorable  conditions  than  the  controls.  These  findings  are  not, 
therefore,  in  accord  with  the  view  that  tumor  immunity  is  brought  about  throng 
bacterial  infection. 

Athrepsia,  or  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  body  fluids  with  respect  to  certain  sub-  * 
etances  essential  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tumor,  foils  to  accoimt  for  both  the  vigorous 
temporary  growth  in  nonsusceptible  animals,  and  also  the  inflammatory  reaction 
which  precedes  the  destruction  of  the  tumor. 

The  hypothesis  that  something  ia  produced  in  the  immune  animal  which  renders 
inert  the  products  of  the  tumor  and  so  inhibits  the  proliferation  of  stroma  and  blood 
vessels  haa  been  advanced  by  Russell  and  others.  While  this  would  not  account 
for  the  retrogression  of  large  established  tumors,  we  have  no  evidence  to  disprove  that 
this  mechanism  applies  to  certain  caaes  in  which  there  is  no  active  inflammatory 
process  about  the  implant.  Theoretically  it  would  appear  quite  probable  that,  in 
instances  where  the  tumor  cells  were  less  foreign  in  nature,  the  immune  body  pro- 
duced may  call  forth  no  excessive  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  host  tissue  and  neverthe- 
less be  sufficient  to  inhibit  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  tumor  on  the  growth  of  blood 
veflsels  and  connective  tissue. 

From  the  observations  already  alluded  to  it  appears  evident  that  a  large  proportion 
of  tumor  implants  in  nonsusceptible  mice  are  at  first  provided  with  both  stroma  and 
blood  vessels,  but  later  on  become  isolated  from  healthy  supporting  tissue  by  an 
inflammatory  reaction  manifested  by  abundant  cellular  exudation  and  degenenitive 
changes  in  the  tissue  around  the  tumor.  This  delayed  reaction  of  the  host  tissue  is 
difficult  to  explain  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  an  immune  body  has  been  pro- 
duced. Since  there  is  no  available  evidence  indicating  the  plurality  of  immune 
substances  in  tumor-inmiune  animals,  and  in  view  of  the  failure  to  demonstrate 
l3rBin8,  precipitins,  or  any  of  the  recognized  immune  bodies,  it  appears  justifiable  for 
purposes  of  discussion  to  speak  of  the  protective  material  present  as  a  single  substance 
or  inmiune  body.  With  an  inmiune  body  present,  the  tumor  products  are  rendered 
strongly  chemotactic  so  that  the  surrounding  tissue,  as  well  as  the  implant,  becomes 
infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  The  reaction  is  not  merely  exudative  in  character  but  is 
proliferative  as  well,  for  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  fibroblasts  in  the 
surrounding  tissue,  and  these  increase  in  size  as  in  granulation  tissue.  That  othen 
have  attached  so  great  importance  to  lymphocyte  infiltration  may  be  due  in  part 
to  difference  of  material,  to  the  i)eriod  at  which  the  process  was  studied,  or  to  a  failure 
to  recognize  all  the  constituents  of  the  reaction.  From  both  the  material  on  which 
the  present  study  is  based,  and  from  the  illustrations  of  other  authors,  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  in  general  to  deal,  not  with  an  infiltration  of  a  single  type  of  cell,  but  with 
an^nflammation  which  may  vary  somewhat  with  the  material,  thou^  more  especially 
with  its  duration.  Thus  in  immunized  mice  the  reaction  is  more  prompt  and  poly- 
nuclear  leucocytes  are  more  numerous,  while  in  untreated  nonsusceptible  mice  the 
reaction  appears  later— not  earlier  than  the  seventh  day— and  here  the  lymphocytei 
occur  in  greater  numbers.  In  both  instances  the  reaction  manifests  itself  in  the 
formation  of  granulation  tissue  in  which  proliferative  as  well  as  exudative  activity  ia 
evident. 
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The  pale  staining  and  vacuolation  of  the  cytoplaain,  the  swelling  of  the  nuclei,  and 
the  absence  of  cell  division  are  taken  as  indices  of  degeneration  in  the  tumor  epithe- 
lium. Such  degenerative  changes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  implanted  tumor 
epithelium,  even  in  susceptible  animals,  and  they  usually  occur  in  those  portions  of 
the  epithelium  farthest  from  the  host  tiflsue,  i.  e. ,  from  the  source  of  nutrition.  From 
the  fact  that  the  features  of  tumor  cell  degeneration  are  the  same  in  both  susceptible 
and  immune  animals,  from  the  gradual  progress  of  this  degeneration,  and  from  the 
visible  evidence  of  a  reaction  which  tends  to  isolate  the  tumor  from  healthy  tissue, 
it  is  evident  that  the  destruction  of  the  tumor  is  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  an 
immune  body  which  modifies  the  response  of  the  host  tissue. 

The  number  of  lymphoid  cells  in  the  inflammation  around  the  tumor  implant  was 
regarded  as  significant  by  Da  Fano,  who  has  concluded  that  it  is  through  the  agency 
of  the  lymphocytes  that  immunity  is  in'oduced.  Murphy  has  arrived  at  gbnilar  con- 
clusions after  having  found  that  a  rat  tumor  may  be  grown  in  chick  embryoe  in  tbe 
absence  of  lymphoid  tissue,  and  that  the  introduction  of  certain  adult  tissues,  such 
as  spleen  or  lymphnode,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  this.  Baealack  has  shown  a  relative 
increase  in  the  number  of  lymphocytes  in  the  blood  in  the  course  of  the  retrogression, 
and  a  relative  decrease  during  the  active  growth  of  tumors.  Murphy  and  Morton, 
who  have  made  a  study  of  the  blood  counts  in  artificially  immunized,  naturally  non- 
susceptible,  and  susceptible  mice,  have  also  demonstrated  a  very  marked  absolute 
increase  in  the  number  of  lymphocytes  during  the  retrogression  of  implanted  tumors. 
In  neither  of  these  articles  has  the  possibility  of  differences  in  the  leucocyte  content 
of  the  blood  of  the  tail  vessels  and  that  of  the  heart  in  rats  and  mice  been  discussed. 
That  the  white  count  from  the  blood  of  the  tail  vein  may  vary  within  wide  limits 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Klieneberger  and  Earl,  and  this  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  author.  Since  the  white  count  of  the  blood  of  the  tail  vein  may  vary  more  than 
100  x>er  cent  and  is  usually  much  higher  than  that  of  the  heart's  blood,  and  since 
differential  counts  show  that  the  lymphocytes  are  approximately  20  per  cent  more 
numerous  in  blood  from  the  tail,  the  indicated  increase  in  the  number  of  lymphocytes 
in  the  blood  of  immune  mice  is  probably  greatly  exaggerated.  The  charts  presented 
by  Murphy  and  Morton  show  no  increase  in  the  lymphocyte  count  of  the  immunised 
mice  except  on  the  introduction  of  tumor  tissue.  Thus  the  lymphocyte  count  in  the 
immtmized  mouse  is  shown  at  precisely  the  same  level  before  and  after  the  immuniz- 
ing injection,  and  yet  it  would  not  be  denied  that  an  animal  so  treated  now  possesses 
qualities  which  were  previously  absent,  or,  in  other  words,  had  become  immune — a 
point  of  considerable  significance.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  these  authors 
were  able  to  lower  the  resistance  of  immunized  animals  by  exposure  to  the  X-rays, 
which  are  known  to  have  a  destructive  action  on  lymphoid  cells  and  other  leucocytes, 
lends  additional  support  to  the  hypothesis  already  outlined — ^i.  e.,  that  resistance  to 
transplanted  tumor  is  dependent  upon  (1)  the  presence  of  an  immune  body  which, 
in  the  presence  of  the  tumor,  either  produces  injury  or  otherwise  renders  the  implant 
chemotactic,  and  (2)  an  ability  of  the  tissues  to  respond  to  this  with  an  inflammatory 
reaction  which  isolates  and  destroys  the  implant. 

Although  it  may  be  possible  by  repeated  X-ray  radiation  in  appropriate  amounts 
to  render  both  naturally  nonsusceptible  and  artificially  immunized  animals  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  implanted  tumor,  there  is  in  the  physiological  mechanism  thus 
destroyed  nothing  specific  to  tumor  immunity.  It  is  inconceivable  that  there  should 
be  sufficient  differences  in  the  lymphocyte  content  of  various  classes  of  mice  to  account 
tar  their  differences  ia  susceptibility  to  a  given  tumor.  In  fact,  other  publications 
by  one  of  these  authors  tend  to  show  that  X-ray  radiation  tends  to  lower  resistance  to 
a  variety  of  disease-producing  agents.  The  X-ray  may  evidently  destroy  the  ability 
of  the  organism  to  respond  to  a  certain  type  of  injury  with  a  corresponding  type  of 
inflammatory  reaction  and,  applied  to  tumor  immune  animals,  it  in  this  way  de- 
creases their  resistance. 
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It  thus  appears  most  probable  that  at  least  three  factors  are  concerned  in  the  procen 
of  the  elimination  of  implanted  tumor.  First,  antigen,  which  diffuses  from  living 
tumor  cells;  second,  antibody,  which  in  the  presence  of  antigen  renders  the  implant 
positively  chemotactic;  and  third,  in  reeponee  to  this,  an  inflammatory  reaction. 
With  the  formation  of  this  immune  body  tumor  products  which  had  previously  pro- 
duced a  mild  proliferation  of  the  surrounding  host  tissue  are  now  made  strongly  chemo- 
tactic to  leucocytes,  and  probably  slightly  injurious  to  the  surrounding  tissae. 
Whether  another  substance  such  as  complement  is  necessary  in  this  reaction  has  not 
been  demonstrated.  With  the  material  at  hand  there  is  no  evidence  ol  a  specific 
chemotactic  influence  on  the  lymphoid  cells,  for  different  varieties  of  wandeniig 
cells  aro  attracted  and  other  cells  stimulated  to  proliferate.  The  character  of  the 
inflammatory  reaction  varies  here  as  elsewhere,  both  with  the  degree  of  excitation  and 
with  the  duration  of  the  process.  The  lymphoid  cells  preponderate  in  the  milder  and 
more  prolonged  reaction,  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  and  endothelial  phagocytes 
in  the  more  prompt  and  pronounced  reactions,  and  the  reaction  of  the  connective 
tiflsue  is  also  an  important  factor. 

Pamve  immuniiy. — ^Following  the  recognition  of  the  inununity  of  mice  in  which 
laige  implanted  tumors  had  retrogressed,  attempts  were  made  to  produce  passive 
immunity  and  through  the  use  of  the  serum  of  such  immune  mice  to  cure  other  mice 
of  their  tumors.  Although  success  was  at  first  reported,  a  further  trial  of  such  sup- 
posedly immune  serum  was  attended  with  no  more  frequent  retrogression  than  oc- 
cuned  naturally.  In  the  light  of  the  difficiflty  in  curing  established  tumors,  it  ia 
remarkable  that  no  greater  effort  has  been  made  to  demonstrate  passive  immunity 
with  respect  to  subsequently  implanted  tumor.  While  Gaylord,  Clowee,  and  Bae9- 
lack  found  that  the  treatment  of  mice  with  inunune  serum  appeared  to  have  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  number  of  takes  from  subsequent  implants,  Weil  found  that  the 
similar  treatment  ol  rats  with  immune  serum  failed  not  only  to  influence  the  growth 
of  established  tumors,  but  also  to  prevent  the  growth  of  subsequent  implants  of  sar- 
coma. He  was  also  unable  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  an  immune  body  by  pas- 
sive sensitization  of  guinea  pigs  with  the  serum  of  tumor-immune  rats.  In  this  instance 
both  the  inunune  plasma  and  the  tumor  were  derived  from  a  single  species,  the  rat, 
so  that  less  pronounced  results  might  be  expected  than  in  immunity  to  a  foreign 
proteid.  In  fact,  these  results  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  an  immune 
body  which  influences  the  reaction  of  the  host  but  does  not  directly  destroy  the  tumor 
cells.  It  has  appeared  probable  that  by  histological  study  reactions  may  be  detected 
which  are  not  demonstrable  in  the  gross  phenomena  attending  the  experiment.  The 
object  of  the  following  experiment  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  injection  of  immune 
serum  at  the  time  of  the  implantation  of  tumor  in  susceptible  mice  would  prevent 
or  in  any  way  influence  growth  and  also  whether  this  in  any  way  modified  the  reaction 
of  the  host  tissue  to  the  implant: 

With  a  view  of  conferring  a  passive  immunity  to  carcinoma  J.  w.  A  on  Japanese 
waltaing  mice,  an  immune  serum  was  obtained  from  nonsusceptible  mice  whidi  had 
been  previously  immunized  by  implants  of  Japanese  waltzing  mouse  tumors.  The 
sroup  of  nonsusceptible  mice  employed  consisted  of  eight  F,,  two  F,,  and  seven  F4 
nybrids  which  had  been  inoculated  on  July  27,  1915,  with  sarcoma  J.  w.  B  with 
negative  result.  These  were  inoculated  again  on  October  11,  1915,  with  carcinoma 
J,  w.  A.  On  bacterioloffical  examination  of  this  tumor  no  organism  was  found  either 
in  smear  or  culture.  Firteen  days  later  (Oct.  26)  the  blood  of  these  mice  was  collected 
and  ddSbrinated.  With  the  exception  of  one  mouse  which  showed  a  consolidation 
of  a  portion  of  the  lung,  all  appeared  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  blood  was  kept 
at  a  low  temperature  for  about  one  hour,  then  centrifugated  and  the  serum  used  im- 
mediately. That  the  serum  was  somewhat  tinged  with  red  may  possibly  have  been 
due  to  pooling  the  bloods  of  so  many  animals. 

October  26,  1915.  Thirty-six  Japanese  waltzii^  mice  were  employed  for  the  test 
and  these  were  nouped  in  three  series  and  treated  as  follows: 

Series  I.  Twdve  controls  each  received  an  implant  of  tumor  J.  w.  A.  beneath  the 
skin  just  posterior  to  the  fore  leg. 
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Series  II.  Twelve  mice  received  each  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  0.3  c.  c.  of  the 
immune  serum  and  immediately  following  this  an  implant  of  tumor  J.  w.  A.  The 
serum  was  injected  into  the  back  just  anterior  to  the  tail,  while  the  tumor  was  im- 
planted behind  the  fore  leg  as  in  the  controls. 

Series  III.  The  bits  of  tumor  used  to  inoculate  the  remaining  12  mice  were  first 
placed  for  about  one  hour  in  the  small  amount  of  serum  left  over  from  the  preceding 
series. 

At  fixed  intervals  an  animal  from  each  of  the  three  series  was  killed  in  order  to 
obtain  the  tissues  for  hietological  study.  Six  from  each  series  were  killed  and  the 
others  left  to  observe  any  differences  in  the  growth  of  the  implants.  (A  nonpatho- 
genic bacillus  was  found  in  cultures  from  the  tmnor  here  employed.) 

Although  the  implants  were  smaller  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  certain  mice  of 
the  two  series  in  which  inmiune  serum  was  used,  the  subsequent  rate  of  growth  of  the 
tumor  was  more  rapid  in  these  than  in  the  controls,  so  that  at  the  end  of  four  weeks 
all  were  larger  than  the  largest  tumor  of  the  controls  series.  Since  the  numbers  were 
small,  these  results  are  only  significant  in  showing  that  the  immune  serum  adminis- 
tered at  the  time  of  implantation  did  not  prevent  the  development  of  the  tumor  in 
susceptible  mice,  and  that  after  a  short  interval  it  may  have  had  a  stimulating  rather 
than  a  retarding  effect  on  its  growth. 

No  marked  histological  di£ferences  in  the  reaction  of  the  tissues  of  the  ftnimftla  of 
tHe  control  series  and  of  those  which  had  received  serum-soaked  tamot  were  observed. 
Readily  distinguishable  differences  with  respect  to  reaction  to  the  tumor  implant 
were  noted,  however,  in  the  animals  treated  with  immune  serum.  The  tumor  epithe- 
lium of  the  24  and  26  hour  implants  in  the  serum-treated  series  showed  few  mitotic 
figures,  although  these  were  numerous  in  the  control  implants  at  this  time.  There 
was  in  all  implants  of  the  treated  animals  an  extensive  degeneration  of  the  tumor 
epithelium  and  the  living  remnants  were  scattered  in  isolated  islands,  whereas  in  the 
controls  the  living  tumor  formed  a  more  or  less  continuous  peripheral  layer.  The 
swelling,  pale  staining,  and  vacuolation  of  cells  may  be  taken  as  evidence  &t  degenera- 
tion, since  such  changes  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  living  portions  of  implants  bor- 
dering on  the  necrotic  interior  and  farthest  from  the  source  of  nutrition.  Although  the 
degeneration  of  the  implanted  tumor  in  the  treated  mice  appeared  to  be  of  the  same 
general  character  as  in  the  untreated,  it  was  more  pronounced  in  the  former,  and  this 
difference  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  degeneration  increased  for  at  least  fiT8 
days.  Infiltration  of  the  interior  of  the  implant  with  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes 
appeared  early— 26  hours— ^nd  persisted  for  at  least  four  days.  The  interior  of  the 
control  implants,  although  necrotic,  was  not  in  any  case  markedly  infiltrated.  For 
three  days  the  amount  of  collagen  in  and  around  the  implants  was  the  same  in  all 
three  series.  There  was,  however,  a  marked  excess  of  this  material  within  the  four 
and  five  day  implants  of  the  serum-treated  mice.  The  tumor  appears  to  require  a 
somewhat  cellular  connective  tissue  for  its  growth,  and  the  abnormal  intercellular 
substance  which  appeared  in  the  serum-treated  mice  was  evidently  unsuitable  in 
this  respect. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident  that  the  injection  of  immune  serum  modified 
the  reaction  of  the  tissues  of  the  implant  and  host,  although  not  sufficiently  to  prevent 
the  later  development  of  the  tumor.  It  ia  possible  that  the  inunune  serum  injected 
contained  a  constituent  which  was  slightly  toxic  for  the  tumor  epithelium,  as  was 
indicated  by  the  absence  of  mitotic  figures  for  a  time,  and  by  a  degeneration  which 
continued  for  several  days,  although  it  is  to  be  noted  that  similar  degenerative  changes 
were  conmionly  found  in  portions  of  implants  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  nutri- 
tion. It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  immune  serum  has  rendered  the  implant,  espe- 
dally  its  necrotic  and  degenerating  portions,  positively  chemotactic  to  polynuclear 
leucocytes.  Appearing  somewhat  later  (four  days  after  inoculation)  there  was  an 
increase  of  collagen  within  the  implant,  and  phagocytic  cells  also  appeared.  The 
implanted  tumor  thus  encountered  in  the  serum-treated  animals  conditions  which, 
although  transitory  and  net  sufficient  to  accomplish  passive  immunity,  were  never- 
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theless  definitely  unfavorable  to  its  development.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  traiu- 
plantable  tumor  for  which  the  immune  serum  was  prepared  encounters  conditians  in 
the  Japanese  waltzing  mouse  unusually  favorable  for  its  growth  so  that  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  effective  passive  immunity  with  respect  to  subsequently  implanted 
tumor  may  be  produced  by  employing  other  material. 

Specificity. — ^The  fact  that  blood  and  other  normal  tissue  may  be  employed  as  w^ 
as  tumor  tissue  in  the  production  of  immunity  to  the  latter  indicates  that  there  is  no 
marked  degree  of  tissue  efpedficity  in  the  immunity  which  develops,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  racial  efpedficity  with  respect  to  the  genetic 
origin  or  foreignness  of  the  antigens.  That  certain  tumors,  however,  show  greater  dif- 
ferences in  their  immunizing  qualities  than  the  embryonic  tissues  from  which  they 
have  arisen  will  be  shown  later  on  by  the  results  obtained  in  the  transplantation  of 
hybrid  tumors  to  the  parental  stocks. 

FdreignnesB  of  tumor  with  rwpedt  to  host  a  reqxMU  of  tumor  immunity  and  an  expUma- 
turn  of  the  inheritanee  of  etieoepUbility  to  implanted  tumor, — ^A  carcinoma  which  origi- 
nated in  the  Japanese  waltzing  mouse  is  found  to  grow  in  practically  every  individual 
of  this  variety  in  which  it  is  implanted.  On  the  contrary  it  fails  to  grow  in  every 
instance  on  implantation  in  the  common  mouse.  By  cross-breeding  these  two  varietiea 
saccesrive  generations  of  hybrids  have  been  obtained,  the  first  of  which  has  been 
back-crossed  with  both  parent  stocks.  The  results  obtained  from  the  implantation 
of  this  tumor  into  mice  of  the  various  filial  generations,  and  into  mice  derived  from  all 
other  matings,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart.  The  susceptibility  of  each 
clan  has  been  tested  by  the  simultaneous  inoculation  of  comparative  series  of  mice 
with  a  single  tumor.  The  material  here  considered  collectively  includes  that  which 
has  been  previoudy  presented  b^  the  author,  as  well  as  that  collected  recently  in 
collaboration  with  Littie. 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  these  data  that  susceptibility  is  not  Inherited  as  a  single 
mendolizing  factor,  for  both  in  the  successive  filial  genwations  and  in  the  back-crosBeB 
between  the  first  filial  generation  and  the  parent  stocks,  the  results  do  not  furnish  a 
ratio  characteristic  of  single  factor  inheritance.  There  is  no  blending  inheritance, 
for  the  results  are  not  intermediate  but  correspond  closely  with  those  obtained  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parent  stocks.  The  only  hypothesis  upon  which  we  can  explain 
these  results  is,  that  susceptibility  or  nonsuscepibility  is  dep^ident  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  a  complex  of  independentiy  inherited  unit  factors.  Upon  the  number  of 
faetran  neceesary  for  susceptibility  will  depend  the  results  obtained  in  the  second  filial 
generation.  If  a  few  factors  are  necessary,  a  condiserable  propcHtion  of  the  indivudals 
of  this  generation  should  prove  susceptible;  if  a  larger  number  of  factors  are  neces- 
sary, then  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  individuals  of  this  generation  should  be  sus- 
ceptible. In  the  Fi  hybrids,  all  the  inheritable  factors  of  each  parent  will  presum- 
ably be  present  in  a  single  representation.  On  the  principle  that  these  factors  will 
be  segregated  in  the  germ  cells  of  this  generation,  it  is  possible  to  compute  the  results 
of  the  random  combination  of  any  number  of  factors  whicii  will  occur  in  the  mating  of 
the  Fi  animals.  Although  the  nature  of  the  material  employed  makes  large  numbers 
requisite  for  an  accurate  estimation  of  the  number  of  factcvs  involved,  the  results 
obtained  indicate  that  susceptibility  to  this  tumor  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a 
large  nimiber  of  independentiy  inherited  factors.  Our  results  with  the  two  stocks  of 
common  mice  recentiy  employed  are  such  as  would  be  obtained  if  the  presence  of  from 
12  to  14  such  factors  were  necessary  for  susceptibility. 

ThM  effed  of  a  ringU  repreeeTUation  of  factors  on  susceptibility.— Although  the  factora 
from  both  susceptible  and  nonsuaceptible  parent  stocks  must  necessarily  be  present 
in  the  Fi  hybrid,  it  is  apparent  that  those  necessary  for  susceptibility,  although  here 
only  singly  represented,  are  in  the  greater  part  of  our  material  as  effective  as  when 
doubly  represented  in  the  Japanese  waltzing  mouse.  Conversely,  the  factors  neces- 
sary for  nonsusceptibility ,  although  all  present  in  the  same  Fi  hybrids,  are  ineffective 
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whoi  onglyrepraieDtedor  inhalf  doae.  That  thia  will  not  hold  trae  in  the  crofls-breed- 
ing  of  every  stock  of  the  common  with  the  Japanese  waltzing  mouse  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  certain  earlier  experiments.    The  difference  between  the  percentage*of 
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porftiye  NSDlto  obtained  in  the  Fi  hybrids  and  in  the  Japanese  waltzing  mice  in 
recent  experiments  mig^t  poeribly  be  attributable  to  faulty  technic,  rince  only  one 
F|  aoinMl  (1.9  per  cent)  failed  to  grow  the  tumor.    In  a  previoua  investigation  • 
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Blighty  higher  propartioii  of  failures  occurred,  and  the  fact  that  meet  of  these  were  in 
Fi hybrids  ("alien"  Fi  hybrids)  which  were  derived  from  another  stock  of  common 
mice  indicates  that  a  single  representation  of  the  factor  complex  of  nonsusceptibilify 
may  in  some  instances  prove  effective.  The  nonsusceptibillty  of  certain  of  these 
negative  F|  hybrids  was  established  by  the  negative  results  of  reinoculation. 

The  effect  of  tingle  repreterUation  offactan  on  the  rate  of  growth, — Notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  the  factors  of  nonsusceptibility  in  the  F^  hybrid ,  the  rate  of  tumor 
growth  is  usually  more  rapid  than  in  the  Japanese  waltzing  mouse.  This  fact  wu 
established  in  the  earlier  experiments  by  weighing  the  tumors  after  equal  periods  of 
growth  in  comparative  series  of  mice.  Subsequent  experience  has  also  shown  that 
the  tumor  grows,  on  the  average,  more  rapidly  in  the  Fj  hybrids.  It  is  probable 
that  this  increase  in  the  rate  of  tumor  growth  is  due  to  certain  factors  furnished  by 
the  nonsusceptible  parent  stock.  While  we  are  unable  to  recognize  the  individual 
factors  concerned,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  more  rapidly  growing  and  larger 
hybrids  supply  the  tumor  with  more  abundant  nutrition  than  is  the  case  with  the 
more  slowly  growing  and  smaller  Japanese  waltzing  mice.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
the  tumor  grows  more  rapidly  than  in  Japanese  waltzing  mice,  not  only  in  young 
growing  but  also  in  full-grown  Fi  hybrids.  The  presence  of  certain  singly  repre- 
sented factors  of  nonsusceptibility  evidently  calls  forth  a  greater  growth  of  stroma 
and  blood  vessels,  so  that  they  in  this  way  appear  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
growth  of  the  tumor.  The  injection  of  the  serum  of  immunized  mice  also  has  beoi 
shown  to  have  a  transitory  retarding,  but  a  later  stimulating,  effect  on  the  growth 
of  tumor  J.  w.  A.  in  the  susceptible  Japanese  waltzing  mouse. 

Factor  repre9entabion  in  retarded  growth. — ^Although  in  recent  experiments,  3  of  183 
hybrids  of  the  second  filial  generation  have  shown  progressively  growing  tumors,  the 
rate  of  growth  has  been  much  slower  than  in  the  Japanese  waltzing  or  Fi  hybrid 
mice.  From  this  it  appears  probable  either  that  not  all  of  the  factors  found  in  the 
Japanese  waltzing  mice  are  present  even  in  a  single  representatioi),  or  that  certain 
of  the  factors  of  nonsusceptibility  become  effective  through  double  representation  in 
these  positive  Fg  mice,  for  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  account  for  a  rate  of  growth  so 
comparatively  slow.  In  addition  to  these  individuals  in  the  F,  generation  in  which 
the  tumor  grew  progressively,  there  were  certain  others  in  which  the  tum(»r  grew  for 
a  time,  but  eventually  disappeared.  For  these  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  still  more 
limited  representation  of  certain  factors  with  a  correspondingly  greater  repreeenta- 
tion  of  others. 

These  results  having  been  interpreted  from  the  viewjMint  of  genetics,  it  is  now 
important  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  what  is  established  for  tumor  immunity. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  nonsusceptibility  of  a  class  of  animals  to  implanted 
tumor  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ability  to  acquire  an  active  immunity,  and,  conversely, 
susceptibility  as  an  inability  to  develop  active  immunity  to  a  given  tumor.  If  a 
single  timior  be  employed  as  a  constant  with  which  to  test  various  groups  of  mice, 
it  may  be  found  that  the  race  in  which  it  originated  Lb  susceptible  whereas  another 
race  is  nonsusceptible.  Nonsusceptibility  is  thus  based  on  foreij;nness  or  imlike- 
ness  with  respect  to  races,  so  that  when  the  tissue  of  one  is  introduced  into  the  other 
active  immunity  is  developed.  The  science  of  genetics  has  already  established  a 
series  of  independently  inherited  unit  factors  for  a  considerable  number  of  species, 
including  the  mouse.  In  the  consideration  of  f  oreignnees  or  unlikeness.  what  else  could 
be  possible  than  that,  in  the  comparison  of  individuals  or  races,  some  should  differ 
with  respect  to  few  factors  and  others  with  respect  to  many  factors?  Thus  the  con- 
ception of  foreignness  or  unlikeness  not  only  furnishes  a  basis  for  tumor  immunity, 
but  also  makes  more  comprehensible  the  inheritance  of  susceptibility  to  implanted 
tumor. 

Foreignness  as  a  basis  of  certain  biological  differences  in  tumor. — ^If  groups  of  mice  of 
known  character  are  used  as  constants  with  which  to  test  various  tumors,  differences 
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in  the  behavior  of  the  latter  are  detected »  even  though  they  may  have  arisen  in  a 
single  inbred  race.  It  aasistB  materially  in  the  explanation  of  results  if  these  bio- 
logical differences  are  recognized.  Certain  tumors  occur  which  are  transplantable  in 
only  a  small  proportion  of  cases,  even  in  closely  related  animals.  The  conditiona 
requisite  for  their  growth  are  rarely  found  apart  from  the  individual  in  which  they 
arise,  i.  e.,  a  slight  degree  of  foreignness  on  the  part  of  the  host  tissue  is  fatal  to  them. 
For  other  tumors  fewer  conditions  or  factors  are  necessary,  and  such,  suice  they  are 
able  to  withstand  a  higher  degree  of  foreignness  on  the  part  of  the  host,  develop  on 
transplantation  in  a  greater  proportion  of  cases.  Such  differences  in  the  capacity 
of  a  number  of  tumors  for  growth  in  various  classes  of  mice  are  shown  in  the  following 
toble. 
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The  biological  difference  or  foreignness  of  tumors  with  respect  to  one  another  and 
to  the  normal  somatic  tissue  from  which  they  arise,  is  a  point  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance. To  illustrate:  A  tumor  (H.  F.)  which  arose  spontaneously  in  an  Fi  hybrid 
has  been  implanted  into  other  individuals  of  the  same  generation,  and  into  the  parent 
stocks  of  common  and  Japanese  waltzing  mice.  Now,  the  animal  in  which  thistiunor 
appeared  grew  as  an  embryo  upon  the  uterine  mucosa  of  its  common  mother,  with- 
out the  appearance  of  any  incompatibility  between  the  embryonic  and  maternal 
tissue.  Since  the  tumor  which  has  arisen  from  the  somatic  tissue  of  this  mouse  fails 
to  grow  in  either  of  the  parent  stocks,  it  would  appear  probable  on  this  bads  that  it 
differs  from  the  soma  with  respect  to  its  ability  to  grow  on  a  given  «nl.  Loeb,  how- 
ever, has  already  called  attention  to  the  absence  of  antagonistic  reaction  in  utero 
between  the  maternal  and  the  somewhat  foreign  embryonic  tissue.  This  Fj  tumor 
appears  to  have  required  factors  for  its  growth  which  were  not  all  furnished  by  either 
the  common  or  the  Japanese  waltzing  mouse  nor  by  all  F^  hybrids.  It  might  be 
expected  that  in  the  cells  of  this  tumor,  as  in  other  somatic  cells  of  the  Fi  hybrid, 
there  would  be  an  equal  representation  of  factors  of  both  parents.  The  only 
alternative  would  be  to  consider  the  hybrid  tumor  as  a  manifestation  of  mosaic  inher- 
itance and  thus  corresponding  more  closely  in  its  character  to  the  soma  of  one  or  the 
other  parent  stock.  If  such  were  the  case,  however,  it  would  be  expected  that  this 
tomor  would  grow  in  one  of  the  parent  stocks,  at  least  as  well  as  in  the  F^  hybrids, 
bat  the  results  9n  otherwise.  The  Japanese  waltzing  mice  in  which  it  failed  to 
grow  were  all  found  to  be  susceptible  to  tumor  J.  w.  A.,  J.  w.  B.,  or  J.  w.  G.,  so  that 
its  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  feeble  growth  power— i.  e.,  inability  to  grow  in  the 
prowmce  of  even  a  few  foreign  factors,  rather  than  to  any  unusual  Immuniaing 
property. 

Another  tumor  (H.  G.)  which  arose  in  a  back-cross  hybrid  from  the  mating  of  an 
F|  hybrid  with  a  common  moose,  ftuled  to  grow  in  common  as  well  as  Japanese 
wmltang  mice,  although  closely  related  to  the  former. 

Differences  in  behavior  with  respect  to  transplantability  are  found  not  only  in 
tumors  arising  from  heterogeneous  stocks,  such  as  the  Jensen  and  Ehrlich  Stamm  11 
cardnomata,  but  also  in  tumors  arising  in  inbred  stocks  such  as  the  Japanese  waltzing 
mouse.  The  behavior  of  the  tumors  arising  in  the  F]  hybrids  can  not  be  accounted 
for  on  the  basis  of  characters  derived  either  from  one  of  the  parents  or  from  both,  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  appearance  of  modifications  or  new  characteristics. 

From  the  evidence  in  the  biological  character  of  tumors  of  a  permanent  modification 
of  somatic  tissue,  it  appears  logical  to  regard  a  tumor  as  a  manifestation  of  somatic 
mutation.  As  a  basis  for  this,  there  may  be  modification  in  the  relative  value  either 
by  loss  or  addition,  or  in  the  nature  of  factors,  any  of  which,  if  continuously  trans- 
mitted thereafter  in  successive  cell  generations,  will  constitute  a  type  of  mutation. 
This,  unlike  the  mutations  which  may  affect  the  germ  plasm,  is  maintained  only 
through  artificial  transplantation  from  one  individual  to  another.  The  tissue  of  a  new 
growth  has  thus  in  certain  respects  become  foreign  to  the  other  tissues.  Its  growth  is 
no  longer  controlled  by  the  normal  inhibiting  influences  which  constitute  a  regulating 
mechanism,  but  it  behaves  more  or  less  as  a  parasite  living  at  the  expense  of  its  host; 
and  it  may  excite  a  reaction  of  the  surrounding  tissue  which  is  in  some  cases  more 
favorable,  in  other  cases  less  fovorable,  to  its  continued  growth.  Malignant  tumors 
must  have  feeble  antigenic  power  as  well  as  suJffident  resistance  to  the  normal  inhibit- 
ing influences  to  provide  for  continued  growth  in  the  animal  in  which  they  originate, 
otherwise  reactions  sufficient  to  destroy  them  would  occur  more  frequently. 

Conclunom. — The  results  of  the  experimental  investigation  of  tumors,  as  well  as  of 
clinical  and  pathological  observation,  appear  to  favor  the  following  conception  of  the 
nature  of  tumors  and  their  relationship  to  the  other  tissues. 

The  interreactions  of  the  normal  tissues  are  mutually  beneficial  so  that  their  relation- 
ship is  one  of  symbiosis. 
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The  anomaliee  and  benign  growths,  while  not  distinctly  harmful,  are  usually  of  no 
benefit  to  the  individual;  the  relationship  is  one  of  commensalism. 

The  malignant  tumors  are  in  many  respects  parasitic  in  nature,  especially  sinoe  they 
develop  at  the  expense  of  the  other  tissues  of  the  body.  They  are  so  adapted  fat 
growth,  once  they  have  become  established,  that  they  seldom  arouse  any  effective 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  body.  There  is  some  evidence,  however,  of  a  local  reac- 
tion of  tissues  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  many  different  types  of  tumors. 

Inmiunity  to  transplanted  tumor  is  based  on  foreignness  or  incompatibility  of  tumor 
and  host.  This  holds  true  whether  the  tumor  or  the  animal  is  taken  as  the  constant 
fkctor  with  which  to  test  the  other.  Although  the  degree  of  foreignness  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  production  of  markedly  c3rtotoxic  or  cytolytic  sera,  as  when  different  species 
are  employed,  it  appears  probable  that  an  immune  body  is  formed  which,  in  the 
presence  of  the  antigen — or  living  tumor — excites  an  inflammatory  reaction  in  the 
tissue  around  the  tumor  so  that  the  latter  is  isolated  and  eventually  destroyed. 

Both  susceptibility  and  nonsusceptibility,  or  the  ability  to  acquire  immunity,  are 
inherited,  not  as  a  single  unit  factor  but  apparentiy  as  a  complex  of  mendelicing 
iBCtaxB,  Nonsusceptibility  and  susceptibility  are  apparently  based  on  factor  differ- 
ences, or,  in  other  words,  on  unlikeness  or  foreignness.  Nonsusceptibility  may  thus 
depend  with  one  tumor  on  a  difference  with  respect  to  few  factors,  and  with  another 
tumor  on  a  difference  with  respect  to  many  iactoxB.  In  the  comparison  of  a  stock  of 
Japanese  waltzing  and  several  stpcks  ol  conunon  mice,  the  nonsusceptibility  of  the 
latter  to  a  carcinoma,  J.  w.  A.,  is  based  on  a  difference  with  respect  to  a  large  numbo^ 
probably  12  to  14— of  independently  inherited  factors. 

Susceptibility  is  in  this  material  a  dominant  chancter,  since  it  is  manifested  when 
its  factors  are  present  in  a  single  representation,  as  in  the  F^  hybrid.  The  presence  of 
a  single  representation  of  the  factors  of  nonsusceptibility  in  the  F^  hybrid  apparently 
stimulates  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  for  its  rate  of  growth  is  more  rapid  than  in  the 
Japanese  waltzing  mouse  in  which  the  factors  of  susceptibility  are  doubly  represented. 

There  are  marked  differences  in  the  behavior  of  various  tumors  on  transplantation 
in  given  classes  of  mice.  Even  tumors  arising  in  homogeneous  races  show  such  diffo*- 
encee,  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  acquisition  of  new  characteristics  by  the 
soma  which  are  manifested  in  the  development  of  the  tumor.  The  tumor,  since  it 
breeds  true  with  respect  to  these  characteristics  in  the  course  of  artificial  propagation 
may  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  somatic  tissue  which  may  be  termed  somatic 
mutation. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  1. 

Fig.  1.  Carcinoma  (J.  w.  A.)  98  hours  after  implantation  in  a  normal  control 
Japanese  waltzing  mouse  (no.  5417).  Living  tumor  is  distributed  at  the  periphery, 
forming  a  layer  with  only  occasional  breaks  in  its  continuity.  The  necrotic  cental 
portion  of  the  implant  is  free  from  infiltration. 

Flo.  2.  Carcinoma  (J.  w.  A.)  98  hours  after  implantation  in  a  Japanese  waltzing 
mouse  (no.  5423)  which  was  injected  with  immune  serum.  Living  tumor  is  found 
in  scattered  islands  and  is  absent  from  large  portions  of  the  implant's  sur&ce.  The 
necrotic  interior  shows  extensive  infiltration  with  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes. 
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Medicine  of  the  Cornell  Univertity  Medical  College,  New  York  COg, 

In  discussing  a  subject  of  such  extent  as  the  chemotherapy  of  tumors  it  is  quite 
evident  that  only  isolated  features  of  the  problem  can  be  touched  on.  In  the  present 
p^>er  I  shall  attempt  to  discuss  certain  phases  of  the  work  which  I  have  been  carrying 
on  for  several  years,  in  their  bearing  on  the  general  problem. 

1.  The  penetrability  of  the  living  tumor  ceUs. — ^There  is  at  the  present  time  consid- 
erable unanimity  on  the  subject  of  the  intravitam  staining  of  cells.  Goldmann  (3), 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  study  the  distribution  in  the  cells  and  tissues  of  dyes  which 
were  introduced  into  the  circulation,  reached  certain  conclusions  which  have  hugely 
served  as  the  point  of  departure  for  subsequent  study.  He  found  that  certain  of  the 
cells  took  up  these  dyes,  which  could  then  be  identified  as  characteristically  colored 
granules  distributed  through  the  cells.  Goldmann  considered  that  these  granules 
were  preformed  elements  of  cell  structure,  which  had  been  stained  by  the  dyes. 
It  is  possible  that  this  explanation  holds  true  of  certain  basic  dyes  (such  as  janus 
green,  methylene  blue,  neutral  red).  Upon  this  theory  it  is  clear  that  a  staining 
of  granules  is  simply  an  alteration  of  paraplasm,  or  deuteroplasm,  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  diffuse  staining  of  the  cytoplasm  we  can  not  speak  of  a  true  vital  stain 
of  the  cells.  Indeed,  Fischel  (2)  in  Ehrlich's  Encyclopadie,  holds  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  vital  stain  in  the  latter  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  widely  believed  that  staining  of  preformed  granules 
is  not  the  correct  explanation  in  the  case  of  the  dyes  used  by  Groldmann,  which  be- 
long almost  entirely  to  the  benzidine  group.  Evans  and  Schulemann  (1)  have  argued 
quite  convincingly  that  the  presence  of  the  intracellular  granules  in  the  cells,  in  the 
case  of  this  group  of  dyes,  is  due  solely  to  phagocytosis.  The  cells  take  the  drcukt- 
ing  particles  of  dye  out  of  the  circulation,  and  they  then  appear  as  densely  stained 
particles  within  the  cell  body.  In  harmony  with  this  view,  it  is  found  that  only 
certain  definite  types  of  cells,  which  act  as  phagocytes— the  ''scavenger  cells"  as 
Evans  calls  them,  can  take  up  these  dyes.    The  living  cells  of  tumors  do  not  belong 
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to  this  category,  hence  it  is  impoBsible  to  stain  them  in  vivo  with  the  benzidine  dyee. 
Indeed,  I  have  not  been  able  to  stain  them  with  any  dyes  whatever.  The  cause  of 
this  differentiation  between  cells  is  probably  biological  rather  than  physical.  The 
scavenger  cells  are  differentiated  to  pick  foreign  substances  out  of  the  blood  for  the 
purpose  of  elimination .  They  are,  so  to  speak,  a  widely  disseminated  excretory  organ . 
This  view  is  borne  out  by  some  instructive  experiments  carried  out  by  Kite  (6).  He 
found  that  certain  dyes  (such  as  azolitmin,  congo  red,  tropeolin  000  No.  1,  alizarin 
sulphonate,  indigo-cannin),  which  fail  to  penetrate  amoeba  proteus,  diffuse  freely 
throughout  the  organism  when  injected  into  it.  In  other  words,  the  surface  of  the 
cell  offers  an  obstacle  to  its  entrance;  once  in,  the  color  is  taken  up  diffusely  by  the 
protoplasm.  Again,  he  states  that  ''if  the  e^  of  Asterias  be  punctured,  the  acid 
dyes  used  penetrate  the  swollen  area  for  varying  depths,  but  never  enter  the  normal 
unswollen  protoplasm. '' 

Consequently  it  is  found  that  dead  or  injured  cells  behave  quite  differently  toward 
the  benzidine  dyes.  Their  peripheral  resistance  is  gone  and  they  take  up  the  dyes 
rapidly,  presenting  a  uniform  stain.  Thus  the  cells  of  the  kidneys  of  rabbits  treated 
with  sublimate  or  cantharidin  (Gross  (4)),  and  the  anterior  horn  cells  in  experimental 
poliomyelitis  (MacCurdy  and  Evans  (7))  may  be  strikingly  stained  by  these  dyee. 
In  this  connection  the  claims  of  Wassermann  and  Keysser  (10)  with  reference 
to  the  staining  of  living  tumor  cells,  are  worthy  of  attention.  They  asserted  that 
the  eosin  penetrates  all  the  cells  of  the  body,  and  therefore  used  it  as  a  carrier  (''  cyto- 
trochin'')  for  selenium.  Their  ^ts,  however,  do  not  bear  out  this  assertion.  They 
never  succeeded  in  staining  tumors  smaller  than  a  cherry  pit  in  size— in  other  words, 
tumors  in  which  central  necrosis  had  not  occurred.  Benign  spontaneous  tumors, 
which  have  no  tendency  to  undergo  necrosis,  they  invariably  failed  to  stain.  Internal 
implantations,  which  have  an  infiltrative  mode  of  growth  and  are  well  supplied 
with  veflsels,  Keysser  (5)  was  never  able  to  stain.  It  seems  quite  clear,  therefore, 
iiuLt  they  did  not  succeed,  as  they  thought,  in  staining  the  living  cells,  but  only  the 
necrotic  areas.    In  a  recent  paper  (11)  I  have  critically  analyzed  these  results. 

2.  Staining  of  necrotic  areas. — Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  conditions  do  not  permit 
of  staining  the  living  cells  of  the  tumor,  one  is  perforce  driven  to  a  study  of  the  staining 
reactioBs  of  the  necrotic  parts  of  tumors.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  problem  to  which  I 
have  chiefly  devoted  my  attention.  The  literature  which  bears  on  the  subject  is  to 
be  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  remarkable  series  of  studies  which  have  been 
published  in  the  last  few  yean  from  the  Sprague  Memorial  Institute  (8)  under  the 
direction  of  H.  G.  Wells,  dealing  very  largely  with  the  staining  reactions  of  tuberculous 
tissue. 

The  first  question  which  was  studied  in  my  work  concerns  the  distribution  of  crystal- 
line substances  in  necrotic  tumors,  as  compared  with  the  normal  tissues  of  the  body. 
Bats  bearing  necrotic  tumors  received  intravenous  or  subcutaneous  injections  of 
solutions  of  sodium  iodide.  After  varying  intervals  of  time  the  animals  were  killed, 
and  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  were  analyzed  for  their  iodine  content.  The 
chenucal  work  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Van  Alstyne,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due.  It 
was  found  that  the  blood  regularly  contained  the  largest  proportion,  and  after  this 
came  the  tumors  and  the  ]iver.  The  other  tissues,  except  the  kidney,  have  regularly 
shown  very  much  less  iodine.  If  the  tumor  was  small  and  nonnecrotic,  its  proportion 
of  iodine  w^as  very  small.  These  findings  are  entirely  in  harmony  with  those  recently 
published  by  Wells,  DeWitt,  and  Oorper  (12)  on  the  distribution  of  potassiiun  iodide 
in  tuberculous  tissue.  They  interpret  their  results  as  indicating  that  ''the  large 
amount  of  iodine  present  in  necrotic  tissues,  whether  tuberculous  or  otherwise,  is 
dependent  on  purely  physical  conditions— i.  e.,  the  destruction  of  the  semipenetra- 
bility  of  the  cells." 

3.  Localization  of  dyes  in  tumors, — ^The  relation  of  the  dyes  to  the  necrotic  tiBsues  of 
tumors  is  of  considerable  interest.    Wells,  DeWitt,  and  Corper  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
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edon  that  "necrotic  tiesues,  whether  tubercles  or  other  lesions,  behave  like  any  non- 
living colloidal  mass  into  and  from  which  crystalloids  diffuse  readily  and  rapidly, 
while  coUoids  enter  very  slowly  or  not  at  all.''  In  support  of  this  view  they  showed, 
by  a  very  ingenious  application  of  anaphylactic  methods,  that  egg  white  does  not 
penetrate  the  caseous  tubercle.  However,  their  theory  does  not  appear  to  take 
accoimt  of  all  the  facts.  Thus  Dr.  DeWltt  (13)  herself  has  shown  in  another  paper 
that  caseous  tubercles  can  be  thoroughly  penetrated  and  stained  by  trypan  red  and  by 
trypan  blue.  Both  of  these  dyes,  however,  are  colloidal.  As  an  actual  fact,  tt» 
relationship  between  foreign  colloids  in  the  circulation  and  necrotic  tissues  are  very 
much  more  complex  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  hypothesis  above  outlined. 
In  illustration  of  this  fact  I  might  instance  the  following  obs^vation: 

During  the  period  in  which  I  was  studying  the  distribution  of  dyes  in  tumors  the 
rats  in  our  laboratory  fell  a  prey  to  a  very  serious  epidemic.  The  disease  manifested 
itself  as  a  progressive  caseating  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Macrosopically  and  micro- 
scopically the  lesions  presented  a  striking  resemblance  to  human  phthisis,  without, 
however,  showing  cavity  formation.  Very  frequently  I  autopsied  animals  in  which 
not  only  necrotic  tumor  tissue  but  also  these  caseous  areas  in  the  lungs  were  pieeent. 
If  such  animals  had  previously  been  injected  intravenously  with  appropriate  dyes 
of  the  benzidine  series,  it  was  almost  invariably  possible  to  make  a  very  striking 
observation.  The  dyestuff  (e.  g.,  congo  red)  regularly  produced  intense  disGoloration 
of  the  necrotic  tissue  in  the  tumors,  but  in  no  instance,  over  dozens  of  observations, 
did  it  produce  the  slightest  staining  of  the  caseous  areas  in  the  lungs.  Congo  red,  it 
may  be  added,  is  a  highly  coUoidal  dye.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
dye  does  not  diffuse  through  membranes.  Certain  other  properties  of  its  solutions 
seem,  however,  to  range  it  among  the  highly  dissociated  electrolytes.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  effects  upon  the  boiling  and  freezing  points,  and  the  fact  that  its 
solutions  are  optically  dear.  Therefore  one  may  conclude  that  the  relation  of  colloidB, 
or  of  coUoidal  dyes  at  least,  to  necrotic  tissues  is  not  uniform. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  diffusibility  of  dyes  into  a  colloidal  mass  depends  upon  a 
varietty  of  circumstances.  As  regards  the  dye,  not  only  its  degree  of  diffosibility 
through  animal  membranes  which  determines  its  value  as  a  coUoid,  but  its  electrical 
charge,  its  chemical  reaction,  and  its  chemical  composition  all  play  a  rdle.  As  regazds 
the  coUoidal  mass  again,  its  physical  composition  is  of  importance,  as  is  also  its  electri- 
cal charge  and  its  chemical  composition.  A  knowledge  of  these  factors  permits  of  a 
fair  guess,  but  no  more,  as  to  the  result.  Thus  Teague  and  Buxton  (9)  found  that 
agar,  which  is  supposed  to  carry  a  negative  charge,  was  easUy  penetrated  by  acid 
dyes,  anilin  blue  diffusing  as  actively  as  the  much  more  slightly  coUoidal  eosin. 
Of  the  basic  dyes,  only  the  slightly  coUoidal  ones  diffused  in  any  amount.  Even 
moderately  coUoidal  basic  dyes  showed  little  capacity  to  invade  the  agar.  The  basic 
dyes,  however,  stain  the  agar  intensely,  whereas  the  acid  dyes  leave  it  uncolored. 
Congo  red  and  azo  blue  constitute  an  exception  to  the  latter  rule,  and  although  they 
are  acid  dyes,  diffuse  only  slightly  but  stain  intensely.  Thus  it  wiU  be  seen  that  no 
generaUy  valid  law  for  the  diffusion  of  aU  coUoids,  or  coUoidal  dyes,  into  necrotit 
tisBues  can  be  formulated.  The  same  dye  may  react  quite  differently  to  differenc 
types  of  necrosis  even  in  the  same  individual. 

4.  Localization  of  the  hemtdins  dyes, — Of  the  benzidine  group,  a  consideiable  number 
of  dyes  have  been  tested,  starting  with  congo  red.  In  aU  over  20  dyes  have  been 
included  in  the  present  study,  aU  of  which  are  well-known  chemical  individuals  of 
the  benzidine  group,  representing  substitutions  either  in  the  benzene  or  in  the  naph- 
thalene nucleus  by  sulphuric  acid,  hydroxyl,  methyl,  salicyUc  acid,  and  other  groups. 
In  general  these  dyes  tend  to  locaUze  first  in  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  central  necrotic 
area.  If  repeated  injections  are  made,  they  gradually  penetrate  the  entire  necrotic 
mass.    Eventually,  with  the  use  of  very  large  amounts,  some  of  these  dyes  may 
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slightly  discolor  even  the  healthy,  actively  growing  rim  of  tumor  tissue,  owing  to  the 
presence  therein  of  minute  foci  of  necrosis.  For  the  other  tissues  of  the  body  the 
stains  have  a  varying  degree  of  aflSnity,  depending  on  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
taken  up  by  the  scavenger  cells.  Superficially  it  would  appear  that  certain  dyes  have 
a  relatively  specific  tropism,  if  one  may  use  this  term,  for  the  necrotic  areas  of  the 
tumor.  It  is,  however,  not  safe  to  judge  of  the  localization  of  the  dyes  by  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin.  Animals  which  have  been  treated  by  intravenous  injections 
may  on  autopsy  present  no  apparent  evidence  of  discoloration,  either  in  the  skin  or 
in  the  internal  tissues.  If,  however,  the  liver  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes — a  procedure 
long  ago  suggested  by  Ehrlich — the  masked  discoloration  at  once  becomes  evident. 
Observing  this  precaution,  I  have  never  yet  foimd  discoloration  in  the  tumor  which 
was  not  accompanied  by  some  discoloration  in  the  liver,  either  alone  or  with  other  of 
the  parenchymatous  viscera.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  dyes  appear  to  lodge 
in  far  greater  amount  in  the  necrotic  area  of  the  tumor  than  in  any  other  tissue,  and 
Also  to  remain  there  for  a  longer  period.  Whether  they  are  actuall}'  present  in  greater 
amount  there  than  in  the  liver  is,  however,  very  doubtful,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
underlying  colors  make  an  ocular  comparison  extremely  fallacious.  In  some  experi- 
ments, equal  weights  of  liver  and  of  necrotic  tissues  were  suspended  in  equal  volumes 
of  water,  and  the  colors  of  the  resulting  solutions  were  compared.  It  did  not  appear 
that  the  liver  contained  less  than  the  tumors  in  any  instance;  indeed,  it  occasionally 
contained  more.  Thus,  it  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  none  of  the  benzidine  dyes 
manifests  more  than  a  relative  specificity  for  the  necrotic  tumors.  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  even  this  apparent  specificity  is  actually  nothing  more  than  the  expree« 
flion  of  a  retarded  rate  of  absorption  from  these  poorly  vascularized  areas.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  these  dyes  manifest  the  same  predilection  for  the  necrotic  areas  of 
htunan  tumors.  A  solution  of  congo  red  was  injected  intravenously  into  a  patient 
with  cancer  of  the  breast  in  the  hope  of  helping  in  the  detection  of  the  carcinomatous 
areas  at  the  subsequent  operation.  When  the  breast,  with  the  axillary  contents,  was 
removed,  it  was  fotmd  that  the  necrotic  areas  of  the  tumor  foci,  both  in  the  breast  and 
in  the  axillary  nodes,  were  stained  an  intense  red.  The  living  areas  of  tumor  tissue, 
as  well  as  the  normal  tissues  of  the  breast,  appeared  to  have  their  normal  coloration. 
It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  this  method  will  ever  prove  of  any  clinical  value. 

6.  l^etadbtmiama. — ^An  interesting  phenomenon  is  the  changes  of  color  undeigone 
by  some  dyes  after  they  enter  the  necrotic  areas.  This  color  change  has  been  de- 
Bdibed  as  metachromasia,  adopting  the  terminology  of  pathologists.  The  cause  of 
the  phenomenon  Is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  some  of  the 
benzidine  dyes  are  markedly  affected  in  color  by  the  mineral  acids.  Indeed,  congo 
red  has  on  this  account  been  adopted  as  an  acid  indicator.  But  the  organic  acids 
have  this  effect  only  in  high  concentration  and  in  minor  degree.  Moreover,  the  color 
changes  are  not  similar  to  those  induced  by  mineral  acids,  but  resemble  more  the 
changes  induced  by  the  localization  of  dyes  in  amyloid.  In  seeking  to  determine  the 
cause  of  these  changes  I  was  led  to  test  the  effect  of  solutions  of  various  polypeptids 
on  the  benzidine  dyes.  I  found  that  they  effect  changes  quite  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced in  vivo  by  the  necrotic  tissues.  Thus,  if  solutions  of  congo  red  be  mixed  with 
solutions  of  various  amino-adds,  a  series  of  changes  in  color  can  be  produced,  slight, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  glycyl-glydne,  more  marked  with  leucyl-asparagine  and 
alanyl-glydne,  and  pronounced  in  the  case  of  glycyl-glycyl-leucine.  The  color  does 
not  change  to  blue,  as  it  does  with  mineral  acids,  but  rather  to  a  deep  mahogany  brown. 
Mr.  Oarruth  has  suggested  to  me  that  color-changes  in  dyes  like  congo  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  a  separation  of  the  base  (Na)  from  the  acid  radical,  which  make  it  possible 
for  the  dye  to  assume  the  isomeric  quinone  form.  Although  the  free  congo  add  may 
exist  in  a  red  form  (azdd),  this  form  is  not  stable  in  aqueous  solutions  and  passes 
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instantaneously  into  the  blue  fonn  (quinoneiniide).     Intermediate  shades — brown 
violet,  etc. — ^must  represent  the  presence  of  certain  amounts  of  each  form: 

R-N=N- 


At  all  events,  it  appears  that  the  chemical  conditions  present  in  the  necrotic  tissues 
results  in  the  production  of  some  change  in  the  character  of  the  dye  compound.  In 
the  same  animal  the  normal  tissues,  such  as  the  skin,  which  take  up  the  dye,  jwesent 
it  in  an  unaltered  form.  This  fact  led  to  the  hope  that  the  necrotic  areas  might  con- 
ceivably be  competent  to  break  up  compounds  of  these  dyes  with  toxic  substances, 
freeing  the  latter  for  attack  upon  the  sunrounduig  healthy  tumor  cells. 

6.  Therapeutic  effects  of  certain  compounds. — ^The  method  of  study  followed  in  de- 
termining the  effect  of  the  dyes  upon  tumor  growth  and  a  typical  result  are  illustrated 
by  the  following  protocol.  In  this  case  the  dye  used  was  Columbia  violet  R,  supplied 
by  the  Berlin  Aniline  Works.  It  is  a  diphenyl-disazodi-amino-naphthol-sulphonic 
add. 

A  rat,  series  A,  X,  wei^^iing  170  grams,  has  a  sarcoma,  the  Bulbdo  strain,  inoculated 
27  da^rs  previously,  now  measuring  ^  by  1}  inches,  firm,  not  ulcerated. 

April  24,  subcutaneous  injection:  3  cc.  0.5  per  cent  C.  v.  R.  No  constitutional 
effects;  no  discoloration  except  at  site  of  injection. 

April  25,  the  same  dose. 

April  26,  the  same  dose. 

April  27,  no  general  discoloration.  Exploratory  section  of  tumor:  center  necrotic, 
peripheral  necrotic  rim  shows  a  violet  discoloration.  Two  pieces  removed  from 
nealthy  margin  and  planted  in  10  rats,  in  all  of  which  ''takes "  occurred.  Skin  sewed 
up  and  soon  nealed. 

May  11,  IJ  cc.  1  per  cent  C.  v.  R.,  intravenously.  Tumor  has  grown  to  1  by  2^ 
inches. 

May  13  and  14,  2  cc.  1  per  cent,  intravenously. 

May  17,  animal  died. 

Autopsy:  Tumor  unstained  in  growing  margin.  Necrotic  core  shows  all  transitions 
in  color  from  salmon  yellow  at  center  to  violet  at  margin.  Infiltration  of  lungs,  witii 
severe  caseation.  No  discoloration.  Liver  and  kidney  on  boiling  show  slight  dis- 
coloration. 

A  series  of  compounds  analogous  to  congo  red  were  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Carruth, 
working  under  Prof.  Omdorff  in  Ithaca.  In  determining  the  comi)ound  to  be  made 
we  were  perforce  guided  by  largely  speculative  considerations  as  to  their  probable 
effects  upon  the  living  cells.  Unfortunately  the  data  upon  which  such  calculatioais 
can  be  based  are  few  and  inadequate.  Aside  from  this  consideration,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  chemotherapeutic  compounds,  to  be  of  any  possible  service  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tumors,  must  possess  certain  other  properties.  They  should  not  be  highly 
toxic  to  the  organism.  They  must,  of  course,  be  soluble.  They  should  be  hdrly 
stable  in  solution,  yet  should  be  dissociable  in  the  necrotic  areas  of  the  tumors.  These 
properties  are  not  such  as  can  be  foretold  of  any  given  compound  ^^dth  certainty,  hence 
the  investigation  resolved  itself  into  an  empirical  study  of  such  of  the  compounds  as 
seemed  most  favorable. 

The  compounds  which  were  tested  out  on  the  rat  tumors  are  comprised  in  the 
following  list: 

In  soltUion. 

1.  Ortho-dlselenide  dve. 

2.  Congo-formaldehyde  compound.  No  free  formaldehyde  present.  Ten  grams 
Congo  red  per  liter;  0.43  grams  of  formaldehyde  per  liter. 

3.  P^-arseno-amline  dye,  1  per  cent. 

4.  Mercury  congo  blue,  0.5  per  cent;  probably  a  mercuramino  compound. 
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In  powder  form. 

5.  Recrystallized  congo  red. 

6.  Recrystallized  bordeau  extra. 

7.  Barium  salt  of  congo  red. 

8.  Potaaaium  salt  of  congo  red. 

9.  Zinc  salt  of  congo  red. 

10.  Copper  salt  of  congo  red. 

11.  Copper  salt  of  bordeau  extra. 

12.  Congo  di-triazine. 

<SulphanlIic  acid. 
Beta-naphthol. 

14.  Thio-aniline  dye. 

•Atoxyl. 

15.  Benzidine<^ 

^Beta-naphthol . 
yAtoxyl. 

16.  Benzidine<^ 

^Naphthionic  acid. 

17.  Soluble  selenium  congo  red. 

18.  Salmon  red,  thiazol  derivative. 

The  exact  composition  and  probable  formulse  of  these  compoimds  will  not  be  here 
diBcuBsed.  Consideration  of  solubility,  toxicity,  and  other  properties  will  also  be 
deferred  to  a  future  publication.  The  present  paper  is  concerned  only  with  the  analy- 
sis of  their  therapeutic  effectiveness. 

All  the  compounds  appeared,  judging  by  the  gross  discoloration  of  the  tissues,  to 
locaUze  electively  in  the  necrotic  areas  of  the  tumors.  All  the  injected  ftnimi^lH  in 
which  tests  were  made,  however,  showed  discoloration  of  the  boiled  livers.  The  locali- 
zation was  further  controlled  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  organs  which,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  arsenic  compoimd,  could  be  considered  to  give  reasonably  accurate  results. 
The  maximum  yield  of  arsenic  per  gram  of  substance  was  obtained  from  the  liver, 
while  the  tumor  and  the  kidney  came  next.  The  arsenic  content  of  the  other  organs 
and  tissues  was  low.  From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  localization  in  the  tumom 
was  only  relatively  specific.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  arsenic  reached  the 
Uver  only  after  the  compound  had  been  dissociated  in  the  necrotic  areas  of  the  tumors. 

In  judging  of  therapeutic  effects,  three  criteria  were  employed,  namely,  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  tumors,  their  transplantability,  and  the  number  of  retrogressions.  The 
details  of  the  method  have  already  been  illustrated.  None  of  these  three  criteria  has 
an  absolute  value  in  the  type  of  tumor  which  formed  the  basis  of  this  study,  inabmuch 
as  they  all  vary  to  a  remarkable  degree.  At  times  the  tumor  ''takes"  in  a  large 
percentage  of  the  inoculations,  while  at  other  times,  for  no  ascertainable  reason, 
this  percentage  is  greatly  reduced.  The  rate  of  growth  and  the  percentage  of  retro- 
gressions also  vary  strikingly  in  different  generations  of  the  tunvor.  For  this  reason 
it  is  always  necessary  to  plant  a  considerable  series,  of  which  at  least  half  are  kept  as 
controls,  while  the  remainder  are  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  the  experiment.  The 
conditions  are  unfortunately  such  as  to  preclude  the  determination  of  small  effects; 
on  the  other  hand  a  definite  and  considerable  influence  on  the  life  history  of  the 
tumors  could  certainly  not  escape  detection.  Judged  by  these  standards,  the  results 
obtained  were  not  encouraging.  In  only  three  out  of  the  entire  list — ^namely,  num- 
bers 3,  4,  and  14 — were  any  effects  ascertained,  and  these  three  proved  so  highly 
toxic  to  the  rats  when  given  in  therapeutic  amounts  that  it  seemed  questionable 
whether  the  effects  on  the  tumors  were  attributable  to  the  specific  action  of  the  drug 
or  to  the  general  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  animal.  At  all  events,  none  of  the 
substances  possessed  that  combination  of  properties  which  would  make  them  avail- 
able for  the  effective  treatment  of  the  rat  tumor.  The  principal  object  of  the  investi- 
gation, therefore,  failed  to  be  accomplished. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  constant  help  and  advice  of  Prof.  Omdorff  and  of  Mr. 
F.  E.  Carruth,  without  which  this  work  would  have  been  impossible. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  living  tumor  cells  are  not  penetrated  by  colloidal  dyes. 

2.  The  necrotic  areas  of  tumora  contain  a  laiger  amount  of  iodine  than  do  the  other 
tasBues  of  the  body  after  the  intravenous  injection  of  sodium  iodide. 

8.  The  necrotic  areas  of  tumors  present  an  intense  discoloiation  after  the  intraven- 
ous or  subcutaneous  administration  of  dyes  of  the  disazo  group. 

4.  The  discoloration  of  these  tumor  areas  is  very  frequently  associated  with  some 
discoloration  of  the  liver,  while  the  other  tissues  of  the  body  remain  macroscopically 
unstained. 

5.  The  staining  of  the  necrotic  areas  of  tumors  is  not  due  solely  to  the  death  of  the 
cells,  inasmuch  as  areas  of  pulmonary  caseation  iu  the  same  rats  do  not  present  any 
discoloration. 

6.  The  localization  of  colloidal  dyes  in  necrotic  tissues  is  not  a  simple  physictl 
phenomenon,  subject  to  the  laws  of  difhiaion  of  fluids  into  nonliving-colloidal  material. 
The  diffusibility  of  the  dyes  throusJi  membranes,  as  also  the  electrical  chaige,  the 
chemical  reaction,  and  the  chemical  composition  of  both  coUoids  influence  the  zesolt. 

7.  A  peculiar  alteration  in  the  color  of  dyes  of  the  benzidine  group  occurs  in  necrotic 
areas.    This  has  been  described  as  metachromasia. 

8.  A  series  of  new  synthetic  compounds  analogous  to  congo  red  were  injected  into 
tumor-bearing  rats.    No  definite  therapeutic  effect  could  be  determined . 
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THE  APPUCATION  OF  CHEMICAL  METHODS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  CANCEB. 

By  CASIMIR  FUNK. 

The  aim  of  the  author  in  presenting  this  paper  is  to  indicate  the  chief  lines  of  bio- 
chemical research  for  the  study  of  cancer  and  to  discuss  the  results  obtained.  This 
branch  of  chemistry  dates  only  10  or  15  years  back  and  the  results  so  far  obtained  an 
only  the  first  attempts  to  throw  light  on  tlie  etiology  of  tumors  from  chemical  pcant 
of  view.  The  reason  why  so  few  results  were  obtained  can  be  very  likely  explained 
by  the  &ct  that  so  long  as  Cohnheim's  theory  was  accepted  for  the  explanation  of  the 
tumor  etiology,  there  has  been  very  little  scope  for  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
this  branch  of  medicine.  This  theory  explained  the  origin  of  tumors  by  the  pie- 
existence  in  the  adults  of  embryonic  cells  which  had  the  power  to  resume  unlimited 
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growth  as  the  result  of  injury  or  irritation.  At  the  present  time  this  and  other  theories 
based  more  or  less  on  the  vitalistic  conception  of  cell  energy  have  found  a  serious 
rival  in  the  parasitic  theory  and  recently  in  the  chemical  theory  of  cancer.  As  the 
hjrpothetical  parasite,  however,  must  stimulate  cells  by  chemical  means,  as  a  simple 
presence  of  a  parasite  could  not  explain  the  sudden  multiplication  of  cells,  both 
heories  need  for  their  final  deductions  of  serious  chemical  studies. 

THB   DEl'EBHINATION   OF  VARIOUS   SUBSTANCES   IN  THE   TX7MOR8. 

The  analyses  were  carried  out  usuaUy  in  this  way  that  the  amount  of  the  different 
tumor  constituents  was  compared  with  this  of  the  tissue  where  the  tumor  originated . 
Here  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  correct  to  compare,  for  instance,  a  sarcoma  of 
the  breast  with  the  tissues  of  the  normal  breast,  which  no  doubt  must  be  chemically 
different  from  another,  and  this  diminishes  the  ultimate  value  of  such  determinations. 
More  promising  would  be  to  hunt  for  substances  wliich  are  only  present  in  tumors 
and  not  in  normal  tissues.  As  these  investigations  are  the  only  ones  which  give  ua 
an  idea  on  the  nature  of  chemical  processes  going  on  in  tumor  cells,  their  results  may 
be  shortly  recorded. 

THE  INORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS. 

Beebe  studied  the  relationship  between  sodium  and  potassium  to  calcium,  which 
he  found  larger  in  quickly  growing  tumors;  in  young  tumors  only  potassium  was  found 
and  no  calcium;  this  work  was  confirmed  by  Clowes  and  Frisbie.  Medigreceanu 
investigated  the  quantity  of  manganese  in  experimental  tumors. 

THE  ORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS. 

Proteins. — Petr\'  determined  the  amount  of  nucleo-albumins  in  tumors  and  he  found 
in  a  breast  carcinoma  this  latter  protein  making  50  per  cent  of  the  total  protein,  whereas 
in  the  normal  breast  it  is  only  30  per  cent.  Beebe  found  a  nucleohistone  in  metastases 
of  a  carcinoma  of  the  brea?t,  but  none  in  the  primary  tumor,  which  indicates  a  chem- 
ical difference  between  these  two  tissues.  Wolff  and  Blumenthal  have  recorded  an 
increase  of  albiunen  in  tumors  at  the  expense  of  globulin.  Wolff  has  isolated  from 
ascites  fluid  of  a  cancer  patient  a  protein  giving  on  hydrolysis  35  per  cent  of  glu- 
tamic acid. 

Aminoaeids. — Bergell  and  D(Srpinghaus  have  hydrolysed  tumor  proteins  and  have 
found  an  increase  of  glutamic  add,  alanine,  phenylalanine,  aspartic  acid,  but  espe- 
pedally  of  diamonadds,  this  latter  fact  being  recently  confirmed  by  Kocher.  On 
the  contrary,  Neuberg  did  not  find  any  differences  between  the  metastases  of  a  card- 
homa  of  the  stomach  as  compared  with  the  somatic  tissue.  Abderhalden  and  Medi- 
greceanu have  analyzed  a  carcinoma  of  a  cow's  liver,  a  rat  sarcoma,  and  a  mouse 
cardnoma  on  their  content  of  tyrosine,  glutamic  acid,  and  glycine,  and  have  obtained 
nearly  identical  results.  Fasal  has  determined  tryptophane  in  several  tumors  and 
Eppinger  the  same  aminoadd  in  a  melanosarcoma. 

OTHER  CONSTITUENTS. 

Beebe  and  Schaffer  have  found  an  increased  amount  of  pentose  in  a  breast  carcinoma. 
Wolter  found  the  phosphatide  content  of  the  liver  tumors  diminished  and  the  protein 
phosphorus  increased. 

No  attention  so  far  was  paid  to  protein-free  filtrates  from  the  tumor  extracts — 
a  problem,  as  we  will  see  later,  of  particular  interest.  This  research  is  now  i»x)ceediiig 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  author,  the  spindle  cell  and  the  osteo-chondro-sarcoma  of  the 
fowl  being  compared  with  the  normal  muscle  of  the  same  animal. 

FERMENTS  IN   CANCER. 

This  study  was  initiated  by  Blumenthal  and  Wolff  and  continued  by  Bergell  and 
D5rpinghaus  and  also  by  Neuberg,  these  authors  have  found  that  the  tumors  are  more 
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resifltant  to  pepsm  than  normal  tissues.  This  resistance  is  destroyed  by  heat  and  is 
not  due  to  antiferments.  An  increased  autolysis  in  tumors  was  first  described  by 
Petry;  the  tiunor  extracts  were  not  only  found  to  break  down  proteins,  but  also 
albumoees,  into  simple  aminoacids.  Following  Blumenthal  and  Wolff  the  addition 
of  tumor  extracts  is  able  to  activate  also  the  autolysis  of  other  tissues.  Abderhalden 
and  his  collaborators  (Medigreceanu  and  Koelker)  have  investigated  the  behavior  of 
tiunor  extracts  toward  certain  polyx)eptideB  and  peptones  by  means  of  the  optical 
method.  In  summarizing  the  results  of  these  extensive  studies  we  may  state  that  no 
marked  difference  so  far  was  observed  between  normal  tissues  and  tumors  as  reguds 
their  action  on  polypeptides,  but  a  difference  was  noticed  by  using  eolk  peptone. 
Senun  of  dogs  with  Sticker* s  tumor  showed  the  presence  of  peptolytic  ferment  in 
difference  to  normal  do?  serum.  Abderhalden  and  Pincussohn  by  ufiing  d-Alanyl- 
glycyl-glycine  made  the  observation  that  normal  tissue  splits  off  alanine  first  from 
this  tripeptide  whereas  the  tumor  extracts  separate  glycine  first.  These  studies  were 
also  applied  for  the  diagnosis  of  tumors. 

SERUM  DIAGNOSIS  OF  TUMORS. 

The  most  important  methods  used  are  the  dialysis  and  optical  methods  of  Abder- 
halden, the  reaction  of  Freund-EIaminer,  the  meiostagmin  reaction  of  Ascoli,  and  the 
complement  deviation  method  of  v.  Dungem.  The  reaction  of  Abderhalden  is  based 
on  the  alleged  property  of  the  organism  to  destroy  substances  foreign  to  them  which 
appear  in  the  blood.  Assuming  for  the  present  that  the  theoretical  basis  of  these 
studies  is  correct,  which  is  not  certain,  the  results  obtained  by  most  of  the  workers, 
including  the  author,  were  not  satisfactory.  By  using  the  micro  Kjeldahl  or  the  micro 
van  Slyke  method  no  increase  of  amino-nitrogen  was  obtained  by  action  of  the  tumor 
serum  on  tumor  substrates;  the  same  negative  results  were  obtained  with  the  optical 
method.  The  reaction  of  Freund-ICaminer  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  normal 
serum  is  able  to  destroy  cancer  cells — a  property  lacking  in  tumor  serum.  The 
meiostagmin  reaction  observes  the  diminution  of  viscosity  of  tumor  sera  und^  the 
influence  of  certain  fatty  acids.  This  method  was  extensively  tried  by  the  author, 
and  by  using  cod  liver  oil  instead  of  fatty  acids  slightly  better  but  still  unsatisf^tory 
results  were  obtained.  As  the  v.  Dungem 's  method  also  met  with  much  criticism, 
we  can  say  that  at  present  we  do  not  possess  a  single  method  for  a  successful  diagnosis 
of  tumors.  It  seems  that  the  most  promising  way  would  be  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  normal  and  tumor  sera.  By  analyzing  the  sera  of 
chicken  with  sarcoma,  I  was  able  to  demonstrate  a  very  marked  diminution  of  nitrogen 
in  the  serum,  with  a  tendency  of  this  difference  increasing  with  the  time  elapsed 
since  inoculation.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  diagnosis  of  tumors  will  shift 
from  unknown  factors  to  a  determination  of  chemical  constituents  easily  recognizable 
and -easily  tested. 

CHBMOTHERAPBUTICS  OP  CANCER. 

The  infectious  natxire  of  the  tumors  being  uncertain,  the  chemotherapeutical  treat- 
ment of  cancer  does  not  appear  to  be  promising.  Positive  results  so  far  obtained  with 
colloidal  metals,  selenium  and  tellurium  compounds,  and  arsenic  were  all  obtained 
with  rats  and  mice  and  failed  when  applied  to  man.  The  cause  of  this  failure  is  that 
these  tumors,  which  show  very  often  spontaneous  absorption,  are  not  well  adapted 
for  these  studies.  Chicken  tumors  seem  to  be  more  suitable  for  these  experiments; 
so,  for  instance,  a  number  of  arsenic  compounds  were  tried  by  the  author  on  chicken 
sarcoma,  with  no  visible  effect. 

INFLUENCE  OF  DIET  ON  THE  GROWTH  OF  TUMORS. 

We  are  able  to  influence  the  growth  of  tumors  by  using  a  diet  either  insufiident  in 
quantity  or  in  quality.  Such  experiments  were  performed  by  Cramer  and  Pringle 
and  Rous.    Sweet,  Corson-White  and  Saxon,  Hopkins,  and  the  author  have  used  for 
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this  purpose  a  diet  lacking  in  vitamines,  and  have  observed  a  very  marked  inhibition 
of  tumor  growth.  As  apparently  the  affinity  of  the  tumor  cells  to  the  substance  neces- 
sary for  growth  is  greater  than  the  affinity  of  the  somatic  cells,  no  complete  inhibition 
of  tumor  growth  could  be  obtained  by  this  method.  Similar  experiments  were  per- 
formed by  Beebe  and  van  Alstyne  on  the  influence  of  the  addition  of  lactose  to  a 
casein  and  lard  diet.  Nothing  could  better  demonstrate  the  influence  of  diet  on  tumors 
than  the  experiments  of  the  author  on  the  successful  transplantation  of  foreign  tumors 
by  feeding  the  animals  on  the  tumor  used  for  inoculation. 

OROWTH  OF  TUUOB0  AND  THE  BODT. 

The  results  of  Osborne  and  Mendel,  Hopkins  and  >rcCollom,  and  Davis  have  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  young  animals  require  for  their  growth  process  a  special  sub- 
stance, which  in  the  light  of  the  remilts  of  Oasimir  Funk  and  Macallum,  seems  to  belong 
to  the  class  of  vitamines.  For  these  experiments  yeast  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
starting  material,  and  a  chemical  fractionation  will  show  whether  the  growth  of  the 
body  and  of  the  timiors  requires  the  same  or  different  siihfltances. 

XnOLOOY  OV  T0MOS8. 

The  discovery  by  Rous  of  tumors  in  chicken,  which  are  transplantable  by  means 
of  cell-free  filtrates,  opens  a  new  possibility,  namely,  that  they  are  propagated  by  an 
unstable  chemical  substance.  The  causative  agent  is  so  highly  unstable  that  heating 
over  50^,  and  even  drying  in  vacuum,  will  destroy  it.  As  a  preliminary  experiment 
toward  the  elucidation  of  the  etiology  of  these  interesting  tumors,  it  was  tried  to 
transplant  the  spindle  cell  sarcoma  by  means  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of  this  tumor, 
and  on  several  occasions  a  positive  result  was  obtained.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  tumors  are  produced  by  a  chemical  substance  in  a  similar  way  like  the  ori- 
entation of  the  tissues  in  an  embryo  and  the  growth  of  animals  are  directed  in  a  chem- 
ical way.  Cancer  is  possibly  a  metabolism  disease,  in  which  the  metabolism  of  the 
growth  promoting  substance  is  affected.  The  age  at  which  the  tumors  usually  appear 
supports  this  view. 

All  the  problems  recorded  in  this  paper  render  the  collaboration  of  the  physiological 
chemist  toward  the  elucidation  of  the  etiology  of  cancer  hi^y  desirable.  The  patho- 
logical research  in  cancer,  so  successfully  started  by  Jensen,  Ehrlich,  Bashford,  and 
others,  gave  us  an  enormous  amoimt  of  valuable  data,  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether 
the  pathological  line  alone  will  solve  the  cancer  problem.  The  necessity  of  a  new 
chemical  technique  and  extensive  facilities  calls  for  establishment  of  special  research 
places  for  the  chemical  study  of  cancer  which  would  supplement  the  studies  of  path- 
ologists in  this  direction. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the 
general  subject  of  the  evening. 

Dr.  WoGLOM.  I  think  that  Miss  Slye  is  to  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated on  having  so  fully  confirmed  the  findings  of  Tyzzer  in  our 
country  and  of  Murray  in  London.  Miuray  has  been  publishing 
work  along  this  line  for  the  last  10  years.  His  last  paper,  I  think, 
came  out  two  or  three  years  ago.  Murray  finds  that  in  lines  of  can- 
cerous ancestry  there  is  an  incidence  of  spmething  like  15  per  cent  of 
mammary  cancers  in  mice  that  live  to  be  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  old.  In  the  control  mice,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  about  8  per 
cent  of  mammary  cancer.  The  control  mice  are  those  that  lost 
neither  a  grandmother  nor  a  mother  from  mammary  cancer.  Now, 
Murray,  being  a  cautious  man,  submitted  his  figures  to  an  expert 
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Btatbtician  who  found  that  the  chances  were  three  to  one  in  favor  of 
Murray's  results  being  correct.  It  seems  to  me  that  Miss  Slye  has 
here  invaluable  material  and  that  these  results  ought  to  be  analyzed 
by  a  statistician  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  Murray's  work  was 
analyzed,  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  basis  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  stocks  of  mice.  In  the  meantime  I  think  some  pro- 
test should  be  made  against  including  the  lung  tumors  of  mice  with 
tumors  which  are  undoubtedly  cancerous.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
feel  sure  that  these  limg  tumors  are  really  carcinomata.  Perhaps 
Dr.  Tyzzer  has  seen  more  of  them  than  any  of  us  and  he  possibly  will 
express  an  opinion  on  this.  I  do  not  think  people  are  so  sure  about 
it.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  count  a 
mouse  as  cancerous  that  dies  before  it  develops  a  cancer;  to  count 
that  mouse  as  cancerous  because  his  descendants  developed  cancer. 
I  do  not  speak  as  a  biologist  nor  as  a  statistician.  I  speak  as  a 
pathologist.  I  think  only  a  board  of  statisticians,  biologists,  and 
pathologists  could  decide  on  the  justice  of  such  a  course. 

Dr.  Tyzzer.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  in- 
heritance of  spontaneous  tumors.  There  are  certain  well-known 
Mendelian  factors  which  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  tun^ors. 
I  refer  to  the  inheritance  of  sex.  Sex  is  a  perfectly  well-known  in- 
herited factor.  The  sex  factor  may  act  in  two  ways.  The  two  sex 
factors  may  act  in  the  following  manner:  In  a  restrictive  maimer 
with  respect  to  certain  tumors — ^that  is,  they  are  sex  limited.  For 
example,  the  ovarian  tumor  is  limited  to  the  female;  the  testicular 
tumor,  to  the  male.  Then  there  is  the  liberative  action  of  these  factors. 
We  have  in  mice,  probably  more  than  in  himian  beings,  the  mam- 
mary tumors,  restricted  to  the  female;  it  is  rather  rare  to  get  a  mam- 
mary tumor  in  the  male  mouse.  There  is  something  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  female  sexual  organs  which  in  a  way  is  liberative,  so  that 
in  the  development  of  the  mammary  gland  we  get  more  tumors  of  the 
mammary  gland  in  the  female.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  develop- 
ment of  tumors  can  be  shown  to  be  based  on  any  single  factor.  There 
must  be  multiple  factors  present  in  the  development  of  spontaneous 
tumors,  just  as  in  the  development  of  the  inheritance  of  susceptibility. 
The  pathologist  will  sUy  that  environment  is  the  essential  factor,  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  environment  of  the  cells  is  to  a 
large  extent  inherited.  The  environment  of  the  female  mammary 
gland  is  to  a  large  extent  subjected  to  internal  secretions  which  are 
not  found  in  the  male. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Loeb,  will  you  be  kind  enotigh  to  close  the 
discussion  ? 

Dr.  Leo  Loeb.  Dr.  Woglom's  remarks  in  regard  to  Dr.  Slye's 
experiments  concern  my  own  experience  just  as  well  as  that  of 
Dr.  Slye,  so  I  might  perhaps  answer  Dr.  Woglom.    Dr.  Murray's 
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esqpenmoe,  I  think,  does  not  hold  good  on  the  strict  basis  of  the 
ordinary  scientific  work  in  heredity.  Murray  found  differences 
betwem  8  and  18  per  cent,  if  I  remember  correctly,  for  he  had  two 
strains  of  mice.  He  selected  mice  whose  ancestry  had  tumoiSi 
cancers,  and  those  whose  direct  ancestry  did  not  haye  cancer;  but 
those  whose  direct  ancestry  did  not  have  cancer  had  cancer  some- 
what farther  back.  Now,  if  we  take  a  strain  Tery  p^or  in  tumors 
and  select  as  ancestors  a  mother  who  had  accidental  tumors,  and  take 
another  strain  very  rich  in  tumors  and  select  as  ancestor  a  mother 
who  accidentally  did  not  have  tumors,  then  we  should,  according 
^  to  Murray's  procedure  and  method,  find,  if  we  persisted,  that  mice 
from  a  strain  rich  in  tumors  had  less  tumors  thftu  mico  from  a 
strain  poor  in  tumors.  If  the  method  gives  correct  results  these 
results  can  only  be  accidental — at  best,  probably  three  to  one;  but 
that  is  not  an  actual  scientific  residt. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  proceed  as  Dr.  Slye  and  myself  have 
done  for  quite  a  lai^e  number  of  years,  and  breed  a  large  number 
of  generations,  have  thousands  of  mice  carefully  recorded,  and  find 
that  in  one  strain  there  is  always  present  70  to  80  per  cent  of  tumors 
in  various  generations,  and  that  in  another  strain,  maybe  abso* 
lutely  under  the  same  conditions,  only  2  to  3  per  cent  show  tumors, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  objection  can  be  made  to  con- 
cluding that  there  is  hereditary  condition  since  the  environmental 
condition  is  absolutely  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Mur- 
ray's experiments  are  very  open  to  criticism. 

Tyzzer  is  the  first  one  who  really  tried  to  carry  out  experiments 
in  heredity  on  a  large  basis,  but  he  used  the  same  method  which 
Murray  used,  and  therefore  his  experiments  could  not  give  definite 
results.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  Dr.  Tyzzer's  ex- 
periments in  regard  to  serum  in  cancer.  I  find  these  exceedingly 
interesting.  These  experiments  which  Dr.  Tyzzer  reported  to-night 
seem  to  prove  that  the  combination  of  serum  with  the  tumor  cells 
actually  causes  a  metaboUc  product  to  be  produced  by  the  cancer 
cella  which  causes  a  contraction  of  the  lymphocytes.  There  are  the 
same  conditions  which  are  found  in  normal  tissues;  and  on  the  basis 
of  a  lai*ge  number  of  experiments  I  came  to  the  same  conclusion  with 
respect  to  normal  tissues  and  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  tumor 
tissues  the  same  thing  would  hold  true.  Dr.  Tyzzer's  experiments 
provided  experimental  proof  for  these  suggestions. 

Dr.  HoFF&fAN.  At  a  meeting  of  the  statistical  committee  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  and  of  the  statistical 
revising  board  of  that  committee  a  number  of  matters  were  discussed 
more  or  less  pertinent  to  the  discussion  of  this  evening.  As  Dr. 
Woglom  has  pointed  out,  a  considerable  amount  of  statistical  aid 
might  possibly  be  rendered  to  Miss  Maud  Slye  in  her  very  admirabel 
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work,  and  I  desire  to  assure  her  on  behalf  of  the  committee  that 
they  are  most  wiUing  to  aid  her  in  any  way  to  make  the  interpreta- 
tion of  her  data  in  so  far  as  they  are  purely  statistical.  No  one  who 
has  had  much  experience  with  statistical  work  fails  to  realize  the 
enormous  number  of  pitfalls,  the  ever-present  habUity  to  error  arising 
not  only  from  the  inadequacy  or  the  limitation  of  the  facts,  but 
partly  because  of  bias,  partly  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  judg- 
ment, and  largely  because  of  faulty  methods  of  statistical  analysis. 
The  resolution  which  the  committee  adopted  and  which  they  would 
like  to  have  this  section  adopt  in  behalf  of  Section  VIII  of  the 
Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  reads  as  follows:  ^ 

Whereas  cancer  Ib  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  in  adult  life  throu^out  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  the  mortality  from  cancer  in  the  principal  countries  and  dties  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  is  actually  and  relatively  on  the  increase;  and 

Whereas  the  statistical  study  of  cancer  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  cause 
of  cancer  research  in  all  its  scientific  aspects;  be  it 

Ruolved  hy  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congrexs,  That  they  most  respect- 
lolly  and  urgently  suggest  to  all  the  Governments  of  the  Pan  American  Union  that 
they  adopt  without  needless  delay  uniform  methods  of  cancer  classification  and 
statistical  tabulation  with  a  due  regard  to  the  age,  sex,  and  race  of  the  deceased,  of 
the  ozgans  and  parts  of  the  body  affected  by  malignant  disease,  in  conformity  to 
the  principles  of  the  Bertillon  international  classification  of  the  causes  of  death  as 
employed  and  standardized  by  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Oensus. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  have  heard  the  resolution.  What  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  section  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  this  resolution? 

Dr.  Whitmore.  I  move  it  take  the  usual  course. 

Seconded  and  approved. 

The  Chairman.  The  following  papers  wiU  be  read  by  title: 

Linfocitosis  sanguinea  en  los  sifiliticoe,  by  C&ndido  Patifio 
Mayer  and  Augusto  Celestino  Gourdy. 

Granuloma  ven6reo,  by  Federico  Susviela  Guarch. 


UNFOCrrOSIS  SANGUINEA  en  los  SIFILITIGOS  (SIGNO  dugnOstico 

Y  PBONOSTICO). 

Par  CANDIDO  PATlflO  MAYER  Y  AUGUSTO  CELESTINO  GOURDY, 

BuenoM  Airee,  Argentina. 

BISTTOBIA.. 

La  sffilis  es,  sin  duda,  una  de  las  enfermedades  infecciosas  mils  eflparcidas  y  la  que 
cuenta  por  consiguiente  con  nno  de  Ice  pOTcentajes  mis  snbidoe  de  enfennoe;  nada 
eztrafio  tiene,  pues,  que  liaya  mereddo  la  atenci6n  de  muchos  observadoreB  de  varias 
generaciones;  pero  su  conocimiento  mis  profundo  y  sos  mejoree  adelantos^  no  se 
alcanzaron  tanto  en  los  laigos  afios  transcunidos,  como  en  los  pocos  que  pasan  desde 
el  momento  en  que  se  descubre  el  espiioquete  p&lido  por  Schaudinn  y  Hofi&nan 
0nl9O5. 
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Justo  ee  que  hasta  entonces,  una  enfermedad  tan  difundida,  fuera  objeto  de  conn- 
deraciones  miB  que  todo  de  orden  esencialmente  cllnico  y  que  a  partdr  de  eae  memento 
recibiera  una  atenci^n  m&a  fundamental  y  cientffica  por  la  contribuci6n  del  labora- 
torio. 

£1  i)er(odo  experimental  iniciado,  algo  antes,  por  NicoUe  y  Hamonic  y  continuado 
por  Metchnikofit,  Roux,  Bertarelli,  etc.,  sefiala  una  nueva  era  caracterizada  por  doe 
drdenes  de  hechoe:  el  diagn6stico  y  el  tratamiento  del  luee.  Bate  tiltimo  recibe  un 
gran  impulso  con  loe  compuestos  arsenicales  de  Ehrlich  que  penniten  intentar  la 
esterilizacidn  de  la  sffilis  mediante  el  tratamiento  abortivo. 

DIAON^SnCO. 

£1  diagndetico,  merece  tambi^n  una  especial  atenci6n,  y  es  ad  como  se  descubien 
una  serie  de  procedimientos  biol6gico6  que  tienden  a  ese  objeto: 

(a)  Comprobaci6n  de  la  existencia  del  treponema  en  el  chancro. 

(6)  Intradermo  y  cuti-reacci6n  con  la  sifilina  de  Nicolas,  Fabre,  Gautier  y  Charlet. 

(c)  La  8uero-reacci6n  de  Wassennann  (principalmente  de  la  sangre  y  del  Ifquido 
c^folo-raquf deo) . 

((f)  La  luetina-reacci6n  de  Noguchi. 

(e)  El  estudio  del  Ifquido  c^falo-raquideo:  examen  citoldgico,  qulmico  y  biol6gico. 

(/)  La  reacci6n  de  Nonne  y  Apelt. 

(g)  La  reacci6n  de  Landau. 

(h)  La  coagulo-reaccidn  de  L.  Hirschfeld  y  R.  Klinger. 

Estos  son  los  procedimientos  que  hasta  nuestro  estudio  ban  side  sefialados  para 
poder  diagnosticar  la  sffilis. 

NUBVO  BIQNO. 

Con  nuestro  trabajo  hemes  querido  agregar  un  nuevo  signo:  el  de  la  linfocitoois 
eangufnea,  que,  descuidado  por  los  observadores,  ha  merecido  de  nueetra  parte  un 
estudio  especial,  dindole  todo  el  valor  que  debe  tener  no  s61o  en  el  diagn6stico,  sine 
tsmbi^n  en  el  prondetico  del  lues. 

Ya  el  Dr.  Gourdy  en  su  tesis  sobre  la  8uero-reacci6n  de  Wassennann  tuvo  opwtu- 
nidad  de  referirse  a  la  linfocitosis  de  la  sangre  de  los  lu^ticos,  y  ahora  nosotros  al 
estudiar  detenidamente  el  punto,  lo  hacemos  con  un  criterio  m^  amplio,  llegando 
tambi^n  a  conclusiones  nuevas  e  interesantes. 

LINFOCrrOSIS   SANOUiNEA. 

Entendemos  por  Linfocitosis  sangufnea,  la  proporcidn  de  linfocitos,  por  ciento, 
■uperior  d  la  cifra  normal.  Esta  linfocitosis  normal  s^dn  los  diversos  autores  oscila 
entre  20  por  ciento  y  25  por  ciento  y  hasta  28  por  ciento  paia  Jolly,  excepcidn  hecha 
del  nifio  de  primera  inftmcia,  en  el  cual  la  proporci6n  nonnal  es  mucho  mayor,  pu- 
diendo  llegar  hasta  70  por  ciento  y  que,  como  se  comprende,  no  ha  sido  conslderado 
en  este  trabajo. 

Ahora  bien;  esta  linfocitosis  normal  se  halla  aumentada  en  los  sifilfticos  y  es  esa 
linfocitosis  patol45gica  sifilftica,  la  que  nosotros  pretendemos  hacer  valer  en  la  sffilis 
como  signo  de  diagn^tico  y  adn  de  proni^stico. 

SIGNO  patognom6nigo. 

Serfa  quererse  encerrar  dentro  de  Ifmites  muy  estrechos  y  alejarse  asi  del  criterio 
dlnico,  el  pretender  pensar  que  la  linfocitosis  es  dnicamente  patrimonio  del  lues, 
como  sella  absurdo  sostener  que  por  el  hecho  de  pertenecer  a  xin  grupo  de  enferme- 
dades  no  puede  tener  valor  diagndstico  en  la  sffilis. 

El  signo  patognomdnico  no  pertenece  ni  a  la  clfnica  nial  laboratorio;  hasta  un  mismo 
germen  puede  producir  por  su  localizaci^n  diferente,  por  su  virulencia,  por  las  aso- 
daciones,   procesos  anat6micos  diversos.   Tambi^n  quisi^ramos  recordar  en  este 
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momeiito  que  la  8aeio-reacci6n  de  Wuseniuum,  de  valor  inestimftble  en  el  ditg- 
ndstico,  pertenece  a  un  cierto  grupo  de  enfermedades,  como  la  frambueaia,  fiefan 
recunente,  lepra,  aaturniamo,  peoriaois,  lupiu  mtematoao,  algonos  paltldiccM^  escar- 
latinosos,  y  estadoe  caqu^ticoe;  a  vecea  en  periodos  poelroloiD^nnicoa,  peate,  bflri- 
beii,  en  los  tiipanosomiisicoe  y  coleaterin^micoB;  algnnoe  han  i^etendido  hallaik  ea 
flujetos  normales.  Sin  embaigo,  ^qnien  se  atreverfa  a  reataile  sn  inmeiwo  valor  en  «1 
d]ag:»3fltico  de  la  sffilis? 

LA   LINPOCrrOSIS  8ANOUINKA   EN   OTRA8  BNFBBMKDADK8. 

Estoe  comentarioe  nos  loe  sugieren  la  preeenda  de  la  Imfbcitoeie  en  otroe  procmm  no 
flifiliticos:  ari  por  ejemplo,  se  le  encuentra  en  un  p<»centaje  sabido  en  el  palndiamo, 
como  el  Dr.  Patiilo  Mayer,  entre  otroe,  lo  ha  hecho  notar,  estableciendo  la  linfodtooi 
paltidica  tranaitoria  y  la  pennanente;  se  la  halla  tambi^n  en  estadoe  eacnrfulosoe  con 
hipertrofia  de  los  ganglios  y  de  las  amigdalas;  en  la  persiBtencia  del  timo  y  en  el  bocio 
ezoft^lmico;  en  la  dilutes;  en  la  obesodad;  en  el  mixedona  y  estados  hipotiraideos;  en 
la  acromegalia;  en  algunos  nemtSpatas;  en  la  tubercnloais;  en  algnnos  procesoe  crdnicoB 
y  enfermedadee  de  la  sangre;  en  la  tripanosomiaflis  y  leishmanioeis. 

Como  acabamoe  de  ver,  la  linfocitoeis  sangufnea  ae  halla  en  un  cierto  gmpo  de 
enfermedadee,  pero  esto,  como  se  comprende,  no  le  quita  importanda  en  el  diagndatioo 
del  lues;  f&cil  ser&  eetablecer  el  distingo  por  loe  caracterea  clfnkos  y  los  dates  hemsr 
tol^coe  en  cada  caso. 

sbnis. 

Por  otra  parte  la  linfocitoeis  sangufnea  del  aifilftico  es  generalmente  elevada,  pn- 
diendo  llegar  en  ocaaionee  hasta  70  y  80  por  ciento.  Dentro  de  la  f 6rmula  cit61ogica,  ae 
presenta  bien  caracterfstica,  la  linfocitoeis  elevada,  acompafi&ndole  una  cifra  nomul 
de  leucocitoe  y  de  hematies  (estoe  pueden  estar  diaminufdos  en  las  graves  infecdones). 
La  linfocitoeis  sangufnea  tendrfa,  puee,  segiin  nuestra  manera  de  ver,  una  gian  impor- 
tancia  en  la  sffilis,  importanda  que  no  ha  llamado  la  atend^n  haeta  el  pieaente  a  Iob 
aifil^grafoe,  ni  a  loe  dedicados  al  estudio  de  la  hematolpgfa,  sin  embargo,  dada  nueatia 
larga  observaci^n,  de  varies  afios  a  eeta  parte,  y  que  comprende  mis  de  500 '  obaerva- 
dones  de  distintos  perfodos  del  lues,  nos  creemos  autorizados  para  darle  toda  la  impor- 
tancia  que  merece  como  contribuci6n  a  su  diagn6stico  y  adn  a  su  prondetico. 

INrEGCIONES  ACCIDBNTALBS. 

Debemos,  no  obatante,  llamar  la  atenci6n  sobre  aigunos  resultados  de  ex&menes  de 
aangre,  en  aparente  contiadicci6n  con  la  formula  general  propia  del  aifilftico,  donde 
Be  ve  una  leucodtosiB  con  predominio  de  loe  polinudeares  neutrdfilos;  se  trata  aquf, 
de  udfecdonea  acddentales,  concomitantes  y  que  enmascaran  asf  la  linfocitosia  del 
eapecffico,  que  vuelve  a  preeentane  tan  pronto  deaaparecen  aqu^Uaa.  Las  obaerva- 
donee  nf&meroe  13,  27,  28,  47,  y  494  que  dtamoa  en  nuestro  trabajo,  aon  ejemploa  de  lo 
que  acabamoe  de  decir. 

IKPOBTANCXA. 

Del  eetudio  de  todaa  las  obeervaciones  que  preeentamos  ae  deduce  que  la  linfodtoaia 
aangufnea  reviate  una  excepcional  importancia  como  aigno  que  acmnpafia  al  eape- 
cffico,  BU  preeenda  ae  hace  evidente  deade  el  comienzo  de  la  inf ecci6n,  para  acompafiar 
al  lu^tico  en  au  aegundo  y  tercer  perfodo.  La  exiatenda  conatante  noe  ha  llevado 
al  convendmiento  de  que  au  determinaddn  en  la  aangre,  debe  conatituir  deede  aquf 
en  adelante  una  inveatigaci6n  que  ae  impone  al  medico  en  au  examen  clfnico.  La 
linfodtoaia  en  au  manifeetaci6n  credente,  habiendo  aide  m&a  o  menoa  pronundada 
antea  del  tratamiento,  llega  a  un  Ifmite  miximo.  Cuando  el  enfermo  ea  tiatado  con- 
venientemente,  tiende  a  deacender  hasta  llegar  a  una  cifra  casi  fija,  aiempre  par  en- 

1  Son  solamente  500,  las  qii«  citamos  en  el  trabajo  original. 
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cima  de la  cantidad  normal  Este  desceDso  puede  hacerae  en  forma  gradual  y  m^  o 
menos  r&pido,  o  bien  experimentar  ciertas  oscilaciones  en  la  curva  deecendente,  haata 
llegar  en  su  dianinucidn  a  una  cifra  cam  invariable. 

VALOR. 

La  linfocitofiia  tdene  mucho  valor,  en  ocamones,  para  hacer  sospechar  sf fills;  noe 
raferimoe,  entre  otroe,  a  aqueUoe  caaoe  en  que  una  parturienta  da  a  luz  un  hijo  con 
nieio-reacci6n  de  Waasermann  poaitiva,  en  tanto  que  ella  la  preaenta  negativa.  En 
eataa  dicunatanciaa  hemoe  podido  ver  que  la  linfocitoaia  aangufnea  elevada,  por  airi- 
ba  de  la  normal  en  la  madre,  demoatraba  que  ella  era  una  eapecifica,  capaz,  por  lo  tanto, 
de  engendrar  un  heredo-aifilftico.  £1  tratamiento  anti-lu^tico  matemo  noe  ha  moa- 
trado  a  poeteriori  que  tenia  raz6n  de  aer  la  linfocitoeis  aanguinea  elevada,  deade  que 
era  capaz  de  reactivar  la  8uero-reacci6n  de  Waaaermann  oculta. 

En  ocaaionea,  la  linfocitoaia  ae  preaenta  en  una  forma  caai  aialada,  de  tal  modo  que 
ai  no  tuvi^moa  otroa  indicioa  aobre  bu  naturaleza  podria  paaar  como  un  hecho  banal 
o  i>or  lo  menoe  sin  explicaci6n  aatiafactoria.  Se  hallan  en  este  caso  laa  observacionea 
496  y  498,  por  ejemplo. 

HSRSDO-aiFIUB.' 

Su  importanda  ea  evidente,  en  la  contribuci6n  que  puede  aportar  al  diagn6etico  de 
la  heredo-affilia  terciaria  tardla,  haata  hacer  deaaparecer  dudaa  en  algunoa  caaoa  poco 
aalvablea  y  donde  ella  hard  aoapechar  la  etiologfa  de  laa  alteracionea  clinicaa  obaervadaa, 
eapecialmente  en  aquelloa  en  quienea  loa  antecedentea  hereditarioa  son  poco  iluatra- 
tivoa  y  laa  diatrofiaa  no  muy  aparentea.  Deaearfamoa  recordar  aqui  un  trabajo  de 
Gaucher  en  el  cual,  para  llegar  al  diagndatico  de  la  heredo-alfilis  ae  vale  en  unoa  caaoa 
de  loa  antecedentea  y  en  otroa  de  laa  taraa  diatr6fica8,  ayudado  una  que  otra  vez  por  la 
auero-reacci6n  de  Waaaermann  y  donde  en  todoa  loa  caaoa,  el  tratamiento  especffico 
inatituldo  airvi6  para  confirmar  la  herenda  sifiTitica.  Laa  dificultadea  del  diagndatico, 
aerfan  mucho  menorea  ai  ae  hubiera  inveatigado  la  linfocitoaia  aanguinea. 

En  aquelloa  caaoa  en  que  la  leai6n  inidal  ae  manifeata  con  caracterea  poco  preciaoa, 
pero  que  hacen  aoapechar  el  luea  a  punto  de  justificar  im  tratamiento  abortivo,  faltando 
todoa  loa  aignoa  de  lainfecd6n,  la  linfocitoaia  aanguinea,  por  au  precocidad  y  conatancia, 
autoriza  la  proaecuci6n  del  tratamiento  ante  la  poeibilidad  de  una  8uero-reacci6n  de 
Waaaermann  retardada  y  en  tal  aentido  ea  digno  de  recordar  laa  obaervadonea  inte- 
reaantea  de  Gougerot,  que  dta  varioa  enfermoa  en  quienea  un  tratamiento  precoz  e 
intenaivo  hizo  retardar  la  8uero-reacd6n  haata  el  4^,  7^,  y  9^  mea. 

RKACnVACldN. 

Debemoa  aefialar  como  un  hecho  intereaante  en  el  eatudio  de  la  linfodtoaia  de  la 
eangre  de  loa  aifillticoa,  au  aumento  provocado  por  la  medicad6n  eapecifica,  lo  que  ae 
hace  bien  evidente  cuando  la  propord6n  de  linfodtoe  ae  aprozima  a  la  dfra  normal, 
lo  que  denominamoa  (como  lo  hace  el  Dr.  Gourdy)  en  au  teaia  ''reactivaci6n  de  la 
linfodtoaia."  Eato,  como  lo  hemoa  podido  comprobar  ahora,  no  ea  una  conaecuencia 
del  medicamento,  puea  en  loa  aujetoa  aanoa  y  aun  en  loa  enfermoa  no  eapecificos,  no  ae 

produce. 

pRONdsnco. 

Como  reaultado  del  eatudio  de  nueatraa  obaervadonea  hemoa  adquirido  la  convic- 
d6n  de  que  la  linfodtoaia  aangufnea  no  b61o  tiene  valor  diagn6atico,  aino  que  a  la  vez 
lo  tiene  en  el  prondatico.  Opinamoa  que  la  exiatencia  de  la  linfodtoaia  aangufnea  ea 
una  prueba  de  affilia  no  curada;  el  hecho  de  que  no  exiatan  afntomaa  clinicoa  noa  dir& 
6nicamente  affilia  oculta  o  moderada  por  el  tratamiento,  pero  pocaa  vecea  curada.  Se 
noa  podr&preaentar,  ain  duda,  aifillticoa  que,  tratadoa  convenientemente,  no  preaentan 

iDebflmos  hacer  prasente  que  la  linlbcitosis  sangofnea  en  ia  heredo-sfflUs  s6to  tiene  valor  dlagntfstico  a 
partbt  de  la  segunda  infancla. 
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ya  ixiAnife8taci6n  dlnica  algiina,  durante  loe  varios  anos  en  que  pueden  teneiae  noticias 
de  tales  enfermoe,  que  no  tienen  suero-reaccionee  de  Waflsermann  poeitivas,  pexo 
tambi6n  no  hay  duda  de  que  tales  objeciones  no  dejan  de  estar  sujetaa  a  critica  y 
desde  luego:  ^No  es  verdad  que  un  sifilltico  que  se  hizo  1^1  cierto  dfa,  puede  paaar 
varioB  ailoe,  diez  y  m&a,  ignorada  bu  infeccidn,  ignorado  y  sin  tratamiento,  deede  la 
Ie8i6n  inicial  haata  las  manifestaciones  de  tabes,  par&liais  general  u  otras? 

REINFEOCI^N. 

Para  los  que  sostienen  lo  contrario  y  consideran  curable  la  sffilis  es  aigumento  im- 
portante  la  reinfecci^n.  Pero  hay  que  preguntarse  si  esas  pretendidas  reinfeccioneB 
son  realmente  tales  o  lejos  de  serlo  son  simples  reavivaciones  de  la  enfermedad,  adoc^ 
mecida. 

No  es  nuestro  propdsito  entrar,  en  este  resiunen,  a  considerar  los  detalles  que  ex- 
ponemos  en  el  trabajo,  tan  solo  tendremoe  en  cuenta  dos  drdenes  de  hechos,  unoe 
clinicos  y  los  otros  experimentales.  Entre  los  primeros  debemos  recordar  los  tres 
interesantes  cases  presentados  d  la  ''Soci6t6  Frangaise  de  Dermatologie "  el  18  de 
Julio  de  1911  por  Bayet,  Deneaux  y  Dujardin,  en  los  cuales  habia  aparecido  una 
segunda  sifilis  con  chancro,  adenopatia  y  roseola,  sin  que  hubiera  habido  nueva  can- 
taminaci6n. 

Por  lo  que  se  refiere  a  trabajoe  experimentales,  citaremos  las  observadones  de  varioe 
autores  competentes:  Sandmann,  en  enfermos  que  habfan  side  intensamente  tratadoB 
con  mercurio  y  que  se  consideraban  clfnicamente  curados,  abandonan  el  tratamiento 
y  despu6s  de  mes  y  medio,  y  atln  pasado  el  aflo  no  habfan  vuelto  a  aparecer  dntomas 
algunos  de  especiJQcidad ;  se  les  extirp6  pordones  de  tejidos  en  los  cuales  anteriormente 
habfa  habido  localizaci6n  especifica  e  inyect&ndolos  a  ocho  monos,  ha  podido  ver 
el  desarroUo  de  la  sffilis. 

Hoffmann,  en  id^nticas  condiciones  de  experimentaci6n,  ha  llegado  a  las  miamas 
conclusiones.  Fischl,  en  virtud  de  sus  observadones,  sostiene  que  las  nuevas 
manifestadones  que  podrian  considerarse  como  debidas  a  una  reinfeccidn  son  debidas 
a  multiplicaci6n  y  pululaci6n  de  los  focos  de  espiroquetes  que  quedan  en  los  tejidos; 
ha  podido  demostrar  esto  por  bus  experiencias:  en  ellas  pone  a  contribud6n  la  cuia 
intensiva  combinada  de  neosalvarsdn  y  mercurio,  a  pesar  de  lo  cual  ha  podido  revelar 
la  existencia  de  espiroquetes  en  actividad  en  los  sitios  de  la  lesidn  primera. 

TRATAMIENTO  ABORTIVO. 

£n  nuestro  sentir,  pues,  el  tratamiento  abortive  no  implicarfa  la  e8terilizad6n  del 
organismo  a  pesar  de  la  excisi6n  precoz  del  chancre,  pues  no  librarfa  al  organismo  del 
proceso  de  infecci6n  general;  sabiendo  hoy  lo  que  significa  toda  infecddn,  aunque 
demore  un  tiempo  m^  o  menos  largo  en  aparecer  localizada,  ha  pasado  por  una  faz 
septic6mica.  La  sffilis,  como  todas  las  infecciones,  al  manifestarse  luego  en  sus  mani- 
festadones secundarias  o  terciarias,  ha  sido  previamente  una  septicemia;  tambi^n  el 
chancre,  clinicamente  expresidn  primera,  ha  dejado  transcurrir  antes  de  ^,  un  tiempo 
necesario,  que,  dado  lo  que  dejamos  expuesto  en  el  concepto  general  de  la  patologfa  de 
las  infecciones,  serfa  el  periodo  que  la  infecci6n  aprovecharia  para  generalisarse, 
mostr&ndoee  en  un  determinado  memento,  como  primera  aparid6n  de  enfermedad,  al 
cual  le  acompafia  la  linfangitis,  delatora  del  curso  que  aquella  ha  seguido. 

NO  GURABILIDAD. 

Los  autores  que  acabamos  de  sefialar,  al  presentar  experiencias  en  apoyo  de  la  no 
curabilidad  de  la  sifilis,  lo  ban  logrado  merced  a  condidones  eepedales  que,  para  los 
que  piensan  de  otro  mode,  podrian  aparecer  como  excepdones;  pero  noeotros  Uegamos 
en  apoyo  de  aqu^llos,  al  invocar  la  linfocitosis  sanguinea,  que  al  manifestaise  desde 
el  memento  en  que  la  infecd6n  se  establece,  contintia  con  611a  y  no  abandona  al 
sujeto,  dejando  en  61,  el  estigma  indeleble  de  la  infecd6n  lu6tica  latente,  que  atenuada 
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en  sa  virulenda  puede  eetar  lelegada  a  ciertos  y  pequefio6  focos  por  infiuencia  del 
tvatamiento,  edperando  el  momento  oportuno  para  exteriorizarae.  Esta  manera  de 
encarar  la  infeccidn  lu^tdca  por  noeotroe,  nos  Ueva  a  sustentar  atin  hoy,  la  manera  de 
pensar  del  viejo  maeelTO,  de  Foumier,  que  desconociendo  las  reaccionee  biol^Sgicas, 
que  para  algunos  serfan  las  delatoras  de  la  infecci6n,  preconizaba  y  seguramente,  con 
veidad  todavla  para  nosotroe,  que  la  sifilis  necesita  del  tratamiento  (rr6nico  e  inter- 
mitente. 

CONCLUSION  BS. 

£1  eetudio  detenido  del  tema  que  hemoe  desarroUado  nos  permite  establecer  cierto 
orden  de  conclusiones  que  sintetizan  el  espfritu  de  nuestro  trabajo  y  que  exponemos  a 
continuaci6n: 

1^.  La  liniocitosis  sanguinea  es  el  signo  m&s  constante  de  la  infecci6n  eifilftica;  es 
precoz;  comienza  con  la  infecci6n  y  acompafla  la  vida  del  sujeto;  se  encuentra  en  el 
heredo — especlfico  (a  partir  de  la  segunda  infancia). 

2^.  Los  procesos  infecdosos  concomitantes,  por  pequefios  que  fueren,  enmasgaran 
moment&neamente  la  linfocitosis  sanguinea,  dando  polinucleosis;  deede  el  momento 
que  desaparecen,  nuevamente  se  presenta  aquella. 

3^.  La  linfocitosis  sangufnea  como  la  suero  reacci6n  de  Wassermann,  pertenece  a 
un  reducido  grupo  de  enfermedades.  Los  sfntomas  clfnicos  y  las  demds  investiga- 
ciones  de  laboratorio,  permiten  excluir  los  otros  procesos. 

4®.  Una  f6nnula  hematol6gica  propia  corresponde  a  la  linfocitosis  sangufnea  del 
eifilitico. 

5^.  La  suero-reacci6n  de  Wassermann  es  m&i  tardia  en  aparecer  que  la  linfocitosis 
sanguinea. 

6^.  En  las  sifilis  viejas,  no  tratadas,  la  suero  reaccidn  de  Wassermann  puede  perderae. 
La  linfodtoBiB  eanguinea  no  se  pierde. 

7^.  La  linfocitosis  sanguinea  se  reactiva  con  el  tratamiento.  Si  por  excex>ci6n,  no 
existe  desde  el  primer  momento,  la  medicaci6n  la  hace  aparecer;  si  era  escasa,  la 
sumenta. 

8*^.  La  reaGtivad6n  de  la  linfocitosis  sanguinea  es  propia  del  especifico,  no  dei>ende 
de  la  medicacidn,  pues  6sta,  i>or  si  sola,  no  la  provoca  en  sujetos  no  especificos. 

9^.  El  tratamiento  especlfico  intense  y  prolongado  modifica  la  linfocitosis,  sin  llegar 
nimca  a  la  normal. 

10®.  La  linfodtosis  sangufnea  del  sifilitico  es  una  reacci6n  biol6gica  que  seguramente 
significa  persistencia  del  treponema  p&lido. 

IP.  La  linfocitosis  sanguinea,  entre  otros  signos  de  laboratorio,  impondrd  el  diag- 
ndstico  de  sifilis,  en  los  cases  en  que  los  sfntomas  clfnicos  faltan. 

12®.  La  presencia  de  la  linfocitosis  sangufnea,  en  ausencia  de  suero-reacci6n  de 
Wassermann,  no  implica  la  n^aci6n  de  sffilis,  antes  por  el  contrario,  har&  soepechar 
la  enfermedad,  e  insistir  en  su  investigaci6n  para  aceptarla  o  excluirla  segtin  el 
resultado. 

13®.  La  linfocitosis  sangufnea  corrobora  que  las  afecciones  tituladas  hasta  hace 
poco  paraaifilfticas,  son  de  naturaleza  especffica. 

14®.  Que  la  linfocitosis  sanguinea  del  especffico  se  reactive  con  el  tratamiento  anti- 
lu^tico  o  disminuya  con  61,  supone  que  su  etiologia  es  funci6n  de  la  presencia  del 
treponema. 

15®.  La  persistencia  de  la  linfocitosis  sai^ulnea,  indica  que  la  sffilis  no  se  cura,  que 
diffcilmente  desaparece  o  bien  que,  producida  la  infecci6n  lu^tica  (aunque  menoe 
probable),  las  condiciones  anatomo-patol6gicas  son  tales  que  queda  como  un  estigma 
de  sffilis  la  producci6n  anormal  de  linfocitos. 

16®.  El  aumento  espontdneo  de  la  linfocitosis  sanguinea  del  sifilitico, .  que  caai 
aiempre  se  observa  a  medida  que  nos  alejamos  del  sifiloma  y  durante  el  perfodo  se- 
cundario,  parece  demostrar  que  depende  de  la  pululaci6n  del  espiroquete,  provocando 
una  reacci6n  Qig&nica. 
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17°.  La  linfocitoeis  sangutnea  puede  ser  el  signo  tinico  de  la  effilia  conyugal  en  la 
mujer  e  indicar  on  tratamiento  capaz  de  provocar  la  aparici6ii  de  la  suero-reaccidn 
de  Waasennaim  oculta. 

18°.  La  linfocitosiB  sangufnea  es  con  frecuencia  el  signo  dnico  de  la  affilia  latente. 

19°.  La  linfocitosiB  sanguinea  puede  ser  el  dnico  estigma  del  heredo-especifico  (a 
XMurtir  de  la  segunda  infancia). 

20°.  La  linfocitosifl  sanguinea  en  un  enfermo  sospechoso  de  sCfilis,  tiatado  precos- 
mente,  antes  de  la  aparici6n  de  la  suero-reacci6n  de  Wassennann,  permite  continiur 
la  medicaci6n  sospechando  un  Wassermann  retardado. 

21°.  La  linfocitosis  sanguinea,  no  solo  tiene  el  valor  que  le  hemes  asignado  en  el 
diagn6stico  del  lues,  sino  que  tambi^n  lo  tiene  en  la  profilaxia  social;  las  amas,  par 
ejemplo,  con  linfocitosis  sanguinea  elevada,  hacen  sospechar  el  lues  y  autorizan  a 
profundizar  la  investigaci6n.  Si  puesto  en  pr^tica  un  tratamiento  de  prueba  (a 
pesar  de  no  existir  suero>reacci6n  de  Wassermann  positiva)  la  linfocitosis  aumenta, 
las  probabilidades  de  infecci6n  son  mis  evidentes. 

22°.  La  linfocitosis  sanguinea  perdura  como  signo  indeleble  de  sCfilis. 

23°.  La  persistencia  de  la  linfocitosis  sanguinea,  a  pesar  de  los  tratamientos  mis 
en^igicos  y  prolongados,  parece  indicar  que  (con  los  descansos  pertinentes)  no  debe 
abandonane  nunca  la  medicaci6n. 

24°.  La  linfocitosis  sanguinea,  despuds  de  todo  nuestro  estudio,  resulta  ser  un  com- 
plemento  indispensable  de  la  suero-reacci6n  de  Wassermann  en  el  diagn^stico  y  una 
investigaci6n  necesaria  para  el  pron6stico. 


GRANULOMA  VENSREO  '— CONTRIBUCION  PROVISORIA  A  SU  ESTUDIO 

mSTOLOGICO. 

Por  FEDERICO  SUSVIELA  GUARCH. 
Jtft  del  Lahoratorio  de  Histologia  Patoldgica  del  Instituto  de  Radiologia  de  MorUevidiO. 

DISTRIBUCI6n  QBOORA.FICA. 

Con  el  nombre  de  granuloma  ven^reo  o  groin  ulceration,  sclerotiaing  granuloma  of 
the  pudenda,  chronic  venereal  sores,  granulome  ulcereux  des  organes  g6nitaux,  etc., 
se  ha  designado  en  los  tiltimoe  tiempos  una  afecci6n,  limitada  a  loe  6igano6  genitales 
0  a  BU  vecindad  mis  pr6zima,  ulcerosa,  cr6nica  y  contagiosa. 

La  enfermedad  ha  sido  descrita  primeramente  por  Conyera  y  Daniels,  en  el  este  de 
la  India,  en  la  Guayana  britinica  y  por  el  <iltimo  y  mis  tarde  en  loe  Melanesios  de 
las  Islas  Fiji,  de  las  Nuevas  H^bridas  e  Islas  de  Salom6n.  Demproolf  describe  una 
enfermedad  de  los  Paptks  y  Melanesios  en  Nueva  Guinea,  que  probablemente  es  la 
misma  afecci6n.  Maitland,  MacLeod  y  otroe  encuentran  el  granuloma  en  la  India 
(Madris,  Calcuta,  Assam).  Goldsmith,  en  Palmerston  (Australia  del  Norte).  Los 
miembros  de  la  expedici6n  de  la  malaria,  en  el  oeste  de  Africa. 

La  ulceraci6n  serpiginosa  de  los  6rganos  genitales  descrita  por  MacLeod  (Ind.  Med. 
Graz.,  1889),  es  la  misma  afecci6n,  reconocida  por  Patrich  Masson,  en  el  sud  de  la 
China.  Taylor,  de  Nueva  York,  la  ha  encontrado  en  los  blancos  en  los  Estados  Unidos. 
Pietro  Sabela  describe  algunos  casos  en  Tripoli,  con  el  nombre  de  granuloma  ulceroso 
de  los  6iganos  genitales. 

£1  doctor  Juan  A.  Rodriguez  (Hospital  Maciel,  Montevideo)  estudia  actualmente 
varies  casos  de  granuloma  ven^reo,  que  hard  conocer  pr6zimamente. 


>  Naestra  oontnbacito  provlsorlft  al  «<^ndio  del  grsnuloma  ven^reo  con  las  obscrvaeioiMS  rerofcldM  en 
Montevideo,  que  dos  proponemos  ampliar  e  llastrar  may  prdximamente,  rasponde  a  aqoeUa  hoimm 
dlstincito,  invitaei6n  del  ministro  de  relacionea  extertores  yal  propdsito  de  avaniar,  si  fnera  posible,  el 
oonoclmiento  de  un  tema  intoresante  de  la  patologfa  humana. 
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E.  Babello  Beaurepaire  Arag&o  y  Gra^par  Viana,  de  Rio  de  Janeiro,  han  estudiado 
detenidamente  el  granuloma  en  la  mencionada  ciudad. 

Segtinesta  diatzibuci6n,  geogrifica  se  ve  que  la  enfermedad  se  halla  extensamente 
repartida  en  los  palses  tropicales  y  eubtropicales. 

BDAD  Y  8EZO. 

El  granuloma  no  ha  sido  obaervado  antes  de  la  pubertad ;  se  le  ha  encontrado  despu^s 
de  los  13  o  15  y  hasta  los  45  afios.  Ningima  raza  parece  ser  exclufda.  Hombres  y 
mujeres,  pueden  ser  igualmente  afectados,  con  preferencia  la  mujer. 

CONTAQIO. 

Hay  ilgunas  razones  para  creer  que  la  enfermedad  es  frecuentemente  de  origen 
ven^reo.  Maiiland  la  ha  observado  en  la  boca  de  un  marido  y  de  bu  esposa.  £l 
cree  que  pueda  ser  propagada  al  nivel  de  heridas  de  naturaleza  veneriana. 

Pietro  Sabella,  admitiendo  el  contagio  sexual,  lo  ha  encontrado,  sin  embargo,  fuera 
de  alll,  en  penonas  de  menor  edad,  en  familias  de  sus  casoe  de  Tripoli,  lo  que  no  es 
de  extrafiar  per  la  piomiscuidad  impura  e  impropia  de  la  vida  en  aquella  poblaci6n. 
Las  ropas  y  las  manos  pueden  haber  sido  el  vector  de  tra8m]si6n. 

Tambi^  Mense  cree  en  esta  autointoxicaci6n,  donde  la  ulceraci6n  viene  a  estar  en 
contacto  con  la  piel  sana,  como  por  ejemplo,  en  los  pliegues  anales  y  escrotales. 

CARACTBRXS  XACRO8C6PI0O8  T  SINTOXATOLOOfA. 

Trat^ndose  de  los  caracteres  macroscdpicos,  ad  c(Hno  de  la  sintomatologfa  del 
giranuloma  ven^reo,  nosotros  tradudremos  a  continuaci6n  la  descripci6n  de  Patrick- 
MasBon  y  de  Mense. 

Segdn  Patrick  Masson,  la  enfermedad  comienza,  en  la  mayorfa  de  los  cases,  al  nivel 
de  los  6rganos  genital  es,  o  del  ano  bajo  la  forma  de  im  espesamiento  o  elevaci6n  de 
la  piel,  nodulosa,  circunscrita  e  insignificante.  La  zona  aiectada  estd  recubierta  de 
tm  epitelio  muy  delicado,  rosdseo  y  racil  de  ser  desprendido,  se  escoria  pronto  y  deja 
desnuda  una  superfide  que  tiende  a  sangrar  y  a  oesollar,  p^ero  que  no  se  ulcera  de 
ordinario  de  una  manera  profunda.  La  enfermedad  evoluciona,  por  extensl6n  con- 
tid^  perif^ca  y  exc6ntrica  y  por  autoinfecci6n  de  una  superficie  contigua.  En  su 
extensi6n  ella  muestia  una  predilecd6n  por  las  superficies  calientes  y  ht!imedas, 
pwticulannente  los  replie^es  entre  el  escroto  y  los  muslos,  los  grandes  labios  y  los 
pliegues  del  ano.  Evoluaona  muy  lentamente  y  emplea  algunos  afios  para  recubrir 
una  zona  ancha.  Conjimtamente  con  la  extensidn  perif^rica,  se  forma  una  cicatriz 
densa  retrafda,  desi^al,  que  se  desgarra  fddlmente  sobre  la  superfide  recorrida  por 
la  activa  excrescencia,  inis  o  menos  nodulosa,  que  constituye  el  contomo  de  la  forma- 
ddn  patol6gica.  A  voces,  algunos  islotes  de  la  parte  activa  del  tumor  aparecen  en 
el  tejido  dcatricial,  pero  es  al  margen  de  la  zona  uuplicada  aue  deben  ser  observados 
los  caracteres  especiales  de  la  enfermedad .  Cuando  se  trata  ae  un  tumor  al^  antiguo, 
encu6ntrase  una  ancha  zona  de  tejido  dcatricial  bianco  o  irregularmente  pigmentado, 
algunas  voces  escoriado,  que  no  tiene  el  aspecto  de  la  piel  sana,  retraido.  plegado  o 
dense;  la  periferia  irreg:ular,  estrecha  y  serpiginosa  eatk  constituida  por  tejiao  de  nueva 
formacidn,  noduloso,  hgeramente  elevado,  rojo,  bamizado,  cubierta  de  una  delgada 
peUcula  roeada,  superficialmente  ulcerada  o  agrietada. 

En  la  mujer^  la  enfermedad  puede  extenderse  a  la  vagina  sobre  los  labios,  y  a  lo 
larao  de  los  pliegues  del  ano. 

En  el  hombre,  puede  invadir  el  pene  (comprendido  el  glande),  el  escroto,  y  la  parte 
elevada  de  los  muslos.  En  los  dos  sexos  puede  extenderse  en  algunos  afios  al  pubis^ 
al  perin^  y  posteriormente  hasta  el  coxis  A  voces  corre  de  la  supeificie  del  granuloma, 
un  Ifquido  abundante,  espeso,  que  ensucia  los  vestidos  y  emite  un  olor  particularmente 
deeacxadable.  En  estas  condidones  exti^ndese  la  enfermedad  lentamente,  dura  afios, 
y  da  lugar  a  inconvenientes  y  a  voces  a  alteradones  serias  de  parte  de  la  uretra,  de  la 
vagina  o  del  ano,  pero  sin  perjudicar  de  otra  manera  a  la  salua  del  enfermo. 

La  descripd6n  de  Mense,  no  difiere  de  la  anterior^  tan  bien  detallada.  Es  de 
aaotar,  sin  embaigo,  algunas  particularidades  de  la  misma.  '*No  raia  vez,  dan  los 
bnbones  sirourados  o  chancros  HpicoB,  blandos  iniciales,  el  punto  de  partida  de  la 
alecd6n.    (ConyerB,  Daniels,  Maitland.)    La  p^rdida  de  sustancia  conduce  a  la 
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ulceracidn;  loe  hordes  smuosos  avanzan  siempre  adelante  mientras  (^ue  biotan  en 
el  fondo  granulaciones  que  sangran  fdcilmente,  ttirpidas,  rojo  claias,  bnllantea,  o  gm 
mate,  las  que  sobrepasan  en  los  hordes  el  nivel  de  la  piel,  y  se  rehacen  mis  taide  en 
el  medio.  El  proceso  contintia  y  ataca  las  mucosas  veciuas,  del  ano,  de  la  uretra  y 
de  la  vagina;  puede  producir  atin  mismo  una  neoplasia  heteropUustica  en  la  piofundidad 
y  abrir  la  vejiga  v  el  mismo  abdomen.  Las  gl&ndulas  linf&ticas,  en  lo  general,  no  son 
afectadas.    Los  aolores  son  moderados.'' 

Guando  la  ulceraci6n  alcanza  algdn  desarrollo,  se  retrae  en  algunas  partes  el  teudo 
granular  y  proddcense  cicatrices  y  recuhrimiento  cut^eo.  Las  cicatrices  snnen 
m&s  tarde  una  considerable  retracci6n,  de  tal  manera,  gue  originan  estenosiB  rectaleB 
y  uretrales.  Pero  en  la  periferia,  avanza  siempre,  sin  cesar,  el  proceso  y  parece 
dudosa  una  curaci6n  espontdnea.  Se  ban  comprobado  persistencias  de  diez  afios. 
Entretanto  el  estado  general  apenas  es  alterado  y  la  nutnci6n  se  conserva  bien.  En 
los  casos  graves  puede  darse  la  muerte  por  anemia  y  p^rdidas  por  via  de  la  8ecreci6n. 

GERHENE8   DEL  GRANULOMA  VEN^REO. 

Siendo  nuestro  estudio  puramente  histol6gico,  no  nos  ocuparemos  de  la  Bacteriolog&i 
del  granuloma  ven^reo. 

Resumiremoe,  sin  embargo,  lo  conocido  hasta  la  actualidad: 

Markham  Carter,  describe  parisitos  que  considera  como  protozoarios.  Elementoe 
redondos  u  ovales.    Algunos  tienen  forma  de  frijol. 

Parece  que  estas  formas  son  id6nticas  a  las  encontradas  por  D6novan  en  1905,  en  eeifl 
casos;  ^1  cree  que  se  trata  de  protozoarios,  cuya  posicidn  definitiva  le  paiece  dudosa. 
Los  cuerpos  eran  de  1}  a  2  mm.  y  se  hallaron  en  c61ulas  epiteliales  de  la  red  de  Malpi- 
ghi  y  como  macr6fagos.  Siehert  ha  descrito  minuciosamente  la  forma  en  prepaiados, 
procedentes  de  alll,  y  tambi^n  ha  demoetrado  su  presencia  en  prepaiados  de  Nuera 
Guinea;  los  toma  por  cocus,  o  c^lulas  fennentos.  Flu  ha  visto  recientemente  las 
mismas  formas.  Describe  tambi^n  masas  pldsticas  que  se  asemejan  a  las  desciitaB 
por  Carter. 

La  poeici6n  definitiva  de  las  formas  cuyo  conocimiento,  sin  duda,  corresponde  a 
D6novan,  no  ha  sido  fijada  definitivamente. 

El  germen  de  D6novan  ha  tenido  una  comprobaci6n  en  el  Brasil,  liabiendo  sido 
encontrado  primero  por  E.  Rabelo  (1912),  y  despu^s  por  Beaurepaire  AragSLo  y  Ga^Mur 
Viana,  en  8  casos  de  su  observaci6n  en  Rfo  de  Janeiro,  quienes  lo  han  aislado  y  culti- 
vado. 

Tr&tase  ya  de  pequefios  cocus,  rodeados  de  una  c&psula,  o  de  baciloe  de  extremidades 
redondeadas,  rodeados  tambi^n  de  una  c&psula  o  sin  ella.  El  germen  es  patdgeno  para 
los  animales  de  laboratorio.  No  se  comprueba  la  especificidad  por  el  desarrollo  experi- 
mental del  granuloma. 

M.  Lennan  describe  en  el  granuloma  ven^eo  un  espirilo  del  tipo  refringens  y  otia 
clase  todavfa  desconocida.  Wise  encontr6  en  1907  espirilos  del  tipo  de  la  palida,  lo 
que  indujo  a  Sabella,  en  Tripoli,  a  hacer  inoculaciones  de  Salvais&n  en  doa  casos  con 
6xito  curative.  Acland  y  Hickinbothan  vieron  espirilos  con  dos  o  tres  onduladones, 
acumuladas  a  veces,  diferentes  a  las  de  la  sffilis,  framboesia,  Vleu»  tropicum,  Ese 
espirilo  fu6  llamado  por  61  ''Espirilos  aboriginales.'' 

No  se  consigui6  6xito  en  las  inoculaciones  del  perro,  cuyo  animal  se  cree,  en  el 
vulgo,  origina  la  transmisi6n  a  las  mujeres.  Castellani  y  Ghahneis  mencionan  que  en 
el  perro  se  han  encontrado  tumores  granuloses  con  espirilos.  Bosanquet  demoBtr6 
tambi^n  espirilos  en  cortes,  segdn  Levaditi,  en  el  granuloma  ven6reo,  en  los  naturales 
de  Australia,  numerosos,  3-4  milimetros  bajo  la  superficie,  en  la  base  del  granuloma. 

El  valor  etiol6gico  del  Sp,  aboriffinalUj  no  estd  demostrado;  quiz&s  es  s61o  un  paii- 
sito.  Adem^,  diremos  que  Siehert  (1907)  y  Flu  (1911)  dan  como  causa  etiol6gica  otroa 
microorganismos  que  vi6  primero  D6novan. 

For  lo  que  precede,  se  ve  que  el  problema  etiol^gico  no  se  halla  resuelto  desde  el 
punto  de  vista  bacterioldjorico. 
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BXAMBN  HI8TOL60ICO  DB  NUBSTRO  CASO.^ 

En  la  oiientaci6n  general,  vese  afectada  la  epidennis,  el  cutis  y  el  eubcutis,  lo 
mismo  que  los  elementos  correspondientes  en  la  forma  que  describiremos. 

Las  capas  aisladas  de  la  epidermis  se  hallan  casi  siempre  m&s  o  menos  reducidas, 
bajo  deformacioneB  del  conjunto,  a  la  capa  c6niea,  y  esta  misma  limitada  a  un  filamento 
frecuentemente  desprendido,  coloreado  de  amarillo  naranja.    Weigert  van  Gieeson. 

For  consiguiente,  las  capas  de  la  epidermis  no  presentan  sus  relaciones  recfprocas, 
ni  la  topografla  ordinaria.  Cuando  existen,  la  capa  germinativa,  filamentosa  y  granu- 
loea,  y  esto  con  las  c^lulas  alteradas,  lo  mismo  que  modificadas  en  su  dispoaicidn, 
estnictura  y  granulaci6n,  penetran  a  voces  como  desprendidas  de  la  capa  Idcida,  en 
la  forma  de  pequenos  actlmulos  que  pudieran  tenerse  como  brotos  epiteliales  neo- 
pldsicoe  por  debajo  del  llmite  epidermis-corion,  para  confundirse  con  una  infiltraci6n 
linfocitaria  vecina. 

Adem^  eeas  capas,  en  el  caso  de  conservaci6n,  presentan  de  cuando  en  cuando 
espacioe  que  contienen  restos  o  detritus  celulares.  Esos  espacios,  a  voces  muy  extendi- 
doe,  alterando  la  red  epitelial  a  la  que  dan  formas  caprichosas,  encierran,  adem^,  del 
detritus,  infiltraci6n  de  linfocitos,  del  tipo  de  c^lulas  plasm&ticas  linfocitarias,  sobre 
un  fondo  de  ligera  masa  de  tejido  colageno,  que  puede  reconocerse  como  tejido  con- 
juntivo  joven,  por  su  d6bil  constituci6n  fibrilar  y  sus  ndcleos.  Toda  esta  alteraci6n 
de  la  epidermis  puede  demostrarse  muy  claramente  por  medio  del  azul  methylene 
policromo  de  Unna. 

La  deformaci6n  de  las  capas  de  la  epidermis  enunciada  y  su  alteraci6n,  hacen 
comprender  la  dificultad  de  poder  encontrar  alteraciones  regulares  en  las  c^lulas 
correspondientes.  S6I0  podemos  anotar  irregularidad  de  la  capa  germinativa,  des- 
provista  de  las  expansiones  protoplasmdticas,  dirigidas  hacia  el  cutis,  penetraci6n 
de  sus  c^lulas  en  la  capa  filamentosa  alteracidn  de  la  estnictura,  mitosis;  la  capa 
Idcida  aparece  como  la  m^  conservada;  por  (iltimo,  la  capa  c6mea  rara  vez  presenta 
sus  nticleoB  ordinarios  alargados;  casi  siempre  se  ha  reducido  a  un  filamento  des- 
prendido  coloreado  de  amarillo  anaranjado  por  Weigert  van  Giesson.  En  resumen, 
la  epidermis  parece  ser  el  asiento  de  un  proceso  invasor  y  destructor  diiigido  de  abajo 
aaniba. 

El  llmite  epidermis-corium,  segtin  lo  precedente,  carece  de  llnea  regular,  y  es  el 
asiento  de  la  infiltraci6n  linfocitaria,  esparcida  hada  el  cutis  y  ocupando  el  lugar  de 
las  papilas.  Estas  hdllanse  dilatadas,  apenas  provistas  de  sus  fibras  ascendentes  de 
tejido  conjuntivo,  pero  ocupadas  por  la  infiltraci6n.  No  se  encuentran  vaaos.  Por 
debajo  del  Ifmite  epidermis-corium,  se  tiene  una  capa  maciza,  ancha,  de  infiltraci6n, 
con  prolongaciones  hacia  el  cuerpo  papilar.  La  masa  de  c^lulas  de  infiltraci6n, 
comienza  m^s  abajo,  en  montones  o  acdmulos  en  el  cutis,  ocupando,  como  islotes, 
pequefloe  o  grandes  espados.  Estoe  espacios,  pequefLos  o  grandes,  limitados,  de  1 
a  2  y  hasta  diez  d^dmos  de  miUmetro,  por  el  tejido  conjuntivo,  se  propagan  hasta 
el  Qubcutis.  El  tejido  conjuntivo  mismo  del  cutis  y  subcutis  se  muestra  mis  espeso 
en  el  primero  que  en  el  s^gundo,  tiene  en  el  subcutis  dispodcidn  ondulada  irregular, 
pandelo,  como  de  ordinaiio,  a  la  superfide,  presenta  sus  ntideos  m^  0  menos  defor- 
mados  grandes  o  vacuoUzados.  Es  m^s  bien  tejido  colageno.  El  tejido  conectivo, 
encerrando  lo  mismo,  en  el  cutis  que  en  el  subcutis,  linfodtos,  leucodtos  y  c^ulas 
plasmdticas  linf odtarias. 

Los  vasos,  m4B  grandes,  est&n  espesados  y  prindpalmente  su  adventicia  deeaparece 
en  la  formaddn  de  tejido  conjuntivo  espeso,  sin  infiltrad6n  colateral;  en  cambio,  la 
presentan  los  vasos  pequefios  (venas)  en  capa  espesa  circular.  El  semento  endote- 
liai,  muchas  voces  conservado  como  se  ve  en  los  vasos  cortados  longitudinalmente. 
El  lumen  contiene  restos  de  eritrocitos.  Una  acumulacidn  extravascular  de  estos 
tUtimoe,  s61o  se  encuentra  algimas  pocas  voces  en  espados  de  tejido  conjuntivo. 

1  El  caao  procede  d«  la  sala  Qerm&n  Segura  del  Hospital  ICadel,  oon  qae  nos  fovoradd  el  Dr.  Juan  A. 
Kodrigoes,  cuya  dererencla  agradeoemos. 
6843^-17— VOL  X 27 
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Eb  difCcQ  encontnur  vasos  lintttioos,  y  loe  que  i^pancen,  hillanse  envneltos  m  In 
cAulas  peqaefiBB  de  infiltracida,  y  oomo  si  de  aquf  suigien  Ma. 

No  se  encuentran  otroa  elemeatoa,  como  pelos,  gUnduIae  sadotfferaa  y  oebicttB. 
Pueden  ]>6rcibine,  raras  veces,  restos  de  las  glimdulas,  deatraidaB  por  la  formaci^n 
de  tejido  conjuntivo. 

Hfllanaft  c^ulas  de  ntkleo  polimorfo  (aerie  leucodtaria). 

Laa  cdlulaa  redondas  de  i]ifiltraci6ii  que  figoian  en  nuestroa  prepandoa  merecen 
una  coDBideracidn  especial  por  ser  en  su  mayorfa,  fuera  de  linfocitoB  y  pocos  leuoodtOB, 
cdlulas  plasmiticas  Unfocitarias  y  venir  a  ser  por  su  dominio,  a  nuestra  manera  de  ver, 
una  caiacteilstica  del  granuloma  ven^reo,  como  lo  acentuaremos  mis  adelante. 

Sabemos  que  las  c^ulas  de  orden  linfodtario  se  dividen  en  linfoblastos  y  linfoci- 
tOB.  £1  linfoblasto  (Unfocito  no  adulto),  tiene  el  tamafio  de  un  mielodto,  un  proto- 
plasma  d^bilmente  basdfilo,  nt&cleo  bastante  grande  iiregular,  con  una  membnma 
pwyMxaonalmente  espesa  y  un  nddeo  mii  o  menos  tingible.  Pegado  al  nddeo  pre- 
aentan  los  linfoblastos  en  general,  una  zona  claia,  que  bajo  la  coloiacidn  de  Altman- 
Schrider  ofrece  granulaciones  groseras,  de  fonna  bacilar  y  color  rojo.  Estos  linfo- 
blastos que  representan  un  estado  de  divisidn  de  los  linfodtos,  presentan,  por  con- 
siguiente,  numerosas  mitosis.  Los  linfoblastos  aparecen  mis  bien  en  la  aangre,  como 
prueba  de  funcionamiento  exagerado  del  sistema  Unfitico.  Los  Unfodtos  son  pe- 
quefias  cdlulas  con  im  ndcleo  redondo,  rico  en  cromatina,  presentando  uno  y  hasta 
dos  nucleolos,  fuertemente  tingibles. 

Tambiin  en  estas  c61ulas,  hillase  una  zona  ciara  alrededor  del  ndcleo,  en  la  que 
ae  encuentran  granulaciones  como  en  los  linfoblastos. 

(Las  c^lulas  grandes  mononucleares,  mostradas  por  Ehrlich  con  su  triicido,  son,  en 
pequefia  parte,  linfocitos  grandes,  adultos,  y  en  gran  parte,  formas  de  pasaje  con 
ndcleo  poco  lobulado.) 

Ahora  bien:  las  dos  formas  anteriores,  los  linfoblastos  y  los  linfocitos  pueden  engendiar 
en  los  estados  patol<5gicos,  las  c^lulas  plasmiticas  linfoblisticas  y  linfocitarias.  Las 
primeras,  que  s61o  entran  en  con6ideraci6n  en  pocos  procesos  se  caracterizan  por 
tener  el  ndcleo  propio  del  linfoblasto,  im  protoplasma  mis  fuertemente  ba86filo  y  una 
zona  mis  clara.  Las  segundas,  o  sean  las  c^ulas  plasmiticas  linfocitarias,  son  mis 
importantes  que  las  primeras,  por  constituir  la  masa  principal  celular,  en  la  infiltra- 
cidn  de  pequefias  c61ulas. 

Como  primer  caricter  diferencial  entre  esas  dos  cilulas  tenemos  en  la  c41ula  plas- 
mitica  linfodtaria,  la  forma  de  rueda  del  ndcleo  y  su  8ituaci6n  caai  siempre  mis 
inclinado  hada  el  polo  de  la  cilula,  la  que  es,  en  general,  oval. 

Ademis,  en  la  parte  del  cuerpo  celular  a  que  se  indina  el  nddeo,  hiUaae  un  irea 
dara  muy  viaible,  con  fuerte  aumento  y  por  la  coloraddn  de  pyronina  o  de  azul  de 
methileno  policromo  de  Unna,  irea  que,  coloreada  por  Altman-Sdiride,  revela  las 
TwiiymM  granuladones  que  los  linfocitos.  No  es  rare  encontrar  en  las  c^hilas  plas- 
m^f><m  linfocitarias  varies  ndcleos  y  hasta  seis. 

Todas  las  cilulas  del  orden  linfodtario  (linfodtos,  linfoblastos,  c^lulas  plasmiticas) 
tienen  la  propiedad  de  emigrar.  Sin  embargo,  parece  que  s61o  los  linfodtos  emigran 
en  loa  vasos  capilares,  mientras  que  las  otras  c^lulas  emigran  en  d  tejido  conjuntivo  y 
al  trav^  del  epitelio. 

Ahora  bien:  como  avanzamos  antes,  son  las  cdulas  plasmiticas  linfodtarias  las  que 
hallamos  en  gran  cantidad  en  la  infiltrad6n  dd  granuloma,  no  s61o  esparddas  hacia 
la  periferia,  vedndad  del  Ifmite  epidermis-corium,  no  s61o  en  los  espados  lacunares 
anotados  de  las  capas  de  la  epidermis,  sine  tambi^n  como  acdmulos  en  espados  irregu- 
larmente  formados,  por  fuertes  fasdculos  de  tejido  conjuntivo.  Encontrindose  eau 
masas  en  la  vecindad  de  los  vasos,  creemos  que  la  emigrad6n  se  da  para  el  granuloma 
en  d  tejido  conectivo.  De  todas  maneras,  el  ndmero  tan  considerable  de  cilulas 
plasmiticas  linfodtarias,  y  su  vasta  distribuci6n  par^cenos,  al  menos  segdn  la  cons- 
tanda  dd  fen6meno  en  nuestros  preparados,  una  caracteristica,  no  conaignada  hasta 
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ahon,  aegtUn  nueetna  notidas,  en  el  granuloma  ven^reo.  M&b  adelante,  expranuremotf 
nnestra  0[am6n  sobre  su  origen  y  la  influencia  primaria  que  lea  amgnamoe  en  el  proceso 
estudiado. 

En  resumen:  el  aubstractum,  coosiate  al  principio  en  una  pioliferaci6n  inicial  de  la 
epidennia,  cuyos  conos  interpapilares  se  prolongan  en  una  infiltracidn  hasta  interc- 
pitelial  de  cdlulas  pequeflas,  redondas,  que  vienen  del  corium  (c^lulas  plasm&ticas). 
Los  elementoa  ordinarioa  del  corium,  son  reemplazados  finalmente  por  c^lulas  redondas, 
las  que  en  su  mayorfa  tienen  el  car&cter  de  c^lulas  plasm^ticaB  linfocitarias,  algnnas 
linfobUusticas.  Los  vasoe  del  cutis  se  encuentran  dilatados.  Por  tilttmo,  el  epitelio 
superficial  se  atrofia  y  desaparece.  La  infiltraci6n  de  c^lulas  pequefias  ea  reemplazada 
por  tejido  conjuntivo  joven  y  bajo  formaci6n  activa  vascular  nace  un  tejido  conjundvo, 
espeso,  granidar,  caracterfstico,  que  no  presenta  tendencia  alguna  a  la  d^eneract6n 
pnmlenta  o  caseoaa,  no  encontr&ndoee  c^lulas  gigantea,  ni  c^lulaa  cebadaa  (Mastzellen) . 
La  acumxdaci6n  de  c^lulaa  plasmdticas,  hace  recoidar  al  Plaamocytoma,  tumor  de 
c^lulas  de  eee  orden,  deacrito  por  Schridde  como  extrafia  formacl6n,  ajena  por  su 
ubicaci6n  a  todo  origen  modular. 

diagn68tico  hi8tol6qigo  diferbncial. 

S61o  un  examen  superficial  ha  podido  coufundir  el  granuloma  ven^reo,  con  el  Can- 
croid de  la  piel,  el  lupus  tuberculoeo,  el  lupus  vulgar  y  las  formaa  elefanti&aicas. 

£1  Cancroid  se  caracteriza,  deade  luego,  por  la  invasidn  neopldsica  epitelial  y  por 
la  preaencia  de  las  perlas  cancioideas.  El  lupus  tuberculoso,  se  revela  por  el  tub^rculo , 
cuyo  examen  bacteriol6gico  basta  para  diferenciar  los  dos  procesos,  asl  oomo  las  c^lulas 
gigantes.  El  lupus  vulgar  se  diferencia  por  bus  c61ulas  epiteloideas  y  ovinias  gigantes. 
Puede  encontrarse  a  voces  el  bacilo  de  Koch.  Sobre  todo,  el  n6dulo  luposo,  sufre  la 
degeneraci6n  caseosa,  y  por  lo  mismo  ofrece  en  su  centre,  un  detritus  o  maRa  finamente 
granulosa,  difCcilmente  tingible,  con  restos  de  nticleos  que  se  colorean  fuertemente. 
Las  formas  elefanti^cas  de  las  partes  genitalee,  naddas  a  expenses  de  estados  infla- 
matorios  cr6nicos,  diferentes  de  la  Elefantiasis  ora&ttm,  formaa  que  siguen  a  la  extirpa- 
ci6n  profunda  de  ganglios  linfdticos,  procesos  cicatricialea,  urogonitales  y  del  recto, 
dlcera  cruris,  asf  como  en  el  lupus  y  goma  de  la  extremidad  inferior,  se  distinguen  por 
la  formaci6n  en  maaa  de  tejido  conjuntivo,  con  una  falta  casi  completa  de  fen6meno8 
irritativoa. 

Por  el  contrario  de  lo  que  paaa  reapecto  de  eataa  afeccionea,  el  granuloma  ven^reo  que 
hemoa  obaervado  preaenta  relacionea  cercanaa  con  las  lesionea  inflamatoriaa  de  la 
fllfilia,  talea  como  el  condiloma  sifiKtico,  el  chancro  duro  (Esclerosis  inicial),  el  goma 
sifilftico  o  sifiloma  de  Wagner.   Este  tiltimo  en  su  primer  estado. 

Si  ae  eatudia  nueatro  examen  histol6gico  se  ver&  que  ofrece  el  car&cter  general  de 
laa  leaionea  aifilfticaa;  constante  infiltraci6n  de  elementoa  j6venee,  en  el  seuo  del 
tejido  conectio  y  perivascular,  sefialado  por  RanuSn  y  Cajal.  Haciendo  luego  la  compa- 
racitSn  particular,  veremoa  que  el  ordenamiento  del  tejido  conjuntivo,  tambi^n  peri- 
vaacular,  y  loa  vaaoa  miamoa  encontrado  en  nueatro  tumor,  ae  acuerda,  con  igual 
diflpoflicidn  aefialada,  para  el  condiloma  sifilltico,  por  Ziegler  y  por  Hieder.  Tambi^n 
lo8  foaclculoa  conectivoa,  deacritoa  por  noaotroa  prea^ntanse  rellenadoa  en  sua  espacios, 
por  laa  c61ulaa  embrionariaa  miamaa,  como  tiene  lugar  en  el  chancro  duro .  Por  Ultimo, 
en  el  goma  aifilftico,  como  en  nueatro  tumor,  nace  primero  una  formaci^n  neopUaica 
de  tejido  conectivo,  perivascular,  alrededor  del  cual  ae  forma  un  infiltrado  inflama- 
torio  muy  eapeao.  Alrededor  de  eata  infiltraci6n  ae  dispone  el  tejido  conjuntivo  en 
I&mlnaa  conc^ntricas.  El  goma  se  compone,  por  consiguiente,  al  principio,  de  una 
envoltura  de  tejido  conjuntivo,  de  un  infiltrado  inflamatorio,  y  en  el  centre  de  66te, 
h411ase  nuevo  tejido  conectivo  ricamente  celular.  El  goma  tiene,  adem^,  c^lulaa 
epiteloidalea  y  c^lulaa  gigantea.    (Ehrman  y  Pick.) 

Si  ae  aigue  el  estudio  de  nueatro  examen  htstoldgico,  tambidn  se  reconocerdn  dos 
circtmstanciaa  cazacterfaticaa,  de  gran  importaacia  para  la  comparacl6n  de  nueatro 
tununr,  con  las  leaionea  inflamatoriaa  de  la  sffilis. 
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La  piimera  se  refiere  al  tejido  conectivo,  que  ya  hemos  i^reciado.  La  Begimda, 
tiene  que  ver  con  la  naturaleza  de  las  c^lulas  que  comstituyen  en  su  mayoiia,  la  uuGl- 
tracion,  dando  a  estas  leaiones  una  caracterlstica  dilerenciid  de  la  mayor  importanda. 
Esas  c^lulas  sobre  las  que  nos  hemos  extendido  antes,  y  a  que  hemos  Uamado  con 
Shride,  c^lulas  plaaniiticaB  linfobUsticas  y  linfocitarias,  reconocidas  en  nuestzo  tumor, 
son  las  mismas  designadas  con  el  nombre  de  c61ulas  cian6filas  por  Cajal,  y  de  epulis 
plasmdticas  por  Unna,  en  las  lesiones  inflamatorias  de  la  sffilis;  Uamadas  tambi^  per 
eso  c^lulas  especfficas. 

Tan  s61o  como  diferencia  pueden  anotane  en  las  lesiones  inflamatorias  de  la  affiliB, 
y  el  granuloma  que  hemos  estudiado,  ausencia  en  este  Ultimo  de  c^ulas  eplteloideB,  y 
c^lulas  gigantes.  Pero  la  ausencia  de  esos  elementos,  por  lo  demis  no  siempre  coos- 
tantes,  no  compromete  la  analogia  que  establece  la  presencia  de  los  otros,  indispenaa> 
bles,  como  estructurales  y  topogr&ficos. 

CONCLUSldNT. 

Nuestro  examen  histoldgico,  nuestro  diagndstico  diferencial  hiatol^gico  y  la  com- 
paraci6n  del  proceso  observado  en  nuestros  preparadoe  con  las  fonnas  de  inflamaci6n 
sifilitica,  nos  llevan  a  considerar  el  granuloma  ven6reo,  con  cuya  presencia  se  coin- 
prueba,  en  numerosos  casos,  la  reacci^n  positiva  de  Wassermann,  como  una  forma  de 
inflamaci6n  sifilltica. 
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The  Chairman.  Before  adjoununent  I  wish  to  announce  by  way 
of  record  the  title  of  the  following  reprint  presented  to  the  Congress 
through  Section  VIII: 

Profilaxia  social  del  delito^  por  Elnrique  Feinmann.  Buenos  Aires, 
Imprenta  y  casa  editora  de  Coni  Hermanosi  1913. 

Adjournment. 


SESSION  OP  SUBSECTION  C  OP  SECTION  VIU. 

New  Ebbitt  Hotel, 
Thursday  morning,  January  6,  1916. 

Chairman,  George  M.  Kober. 
General  topic: 

Pan- American  Theme:  ^'Etiology  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  from 
a  sociological  standpoint." 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9  oVlock  by  the  chairman. 

Papers  presented: 

Contribuci6n  al  estudio  de  la  ctiologia  y  profilaxis  de  la  tubercu- 
losis desde  el  punto  de  vista  sociol6gico,  by  Nicolfis  A.  Solano. 

La  tuberculosis  en  Bolivia;  su  etiologia  y  profilaxia,  by  N6stor 
Morales  Villaz6n. 

Profilaxia  de  la  tuberculosis,  by  Constancio  Castells. 

La  tuberculosis  en  el  Uruguay,  by  Joaquin  de  Salterain. 

"  A  tooth  is  more  valuable  than  a  diamond,''  by  Felipe  Gallegos. 

CONTRIBUCIpN  AL  ESTUDIO  DE  LA  ETIOLOGU  Y  PROFILAXIS  DE  LA 
TUBERCULOSIS  DESDE  EL  PUNTO  DE  VISTA  SOCIOLOGICO. 

Por  NICOLAS  A.  SOLANO, 
Miembro  de  la  AsociaciAn  Midiea  de  la  Zona  del  Canal. 

Pabtb  I. — ^EtiolooIa. 

HBBBNOIA. 

La  herencia,  atributo  esencial  de  la  vida  y  cuya  acci6n  eobre  la  constitucidn  del 
aer  es  tan  palpable,  ha  ejenddo  a  trav^  de  los  siglos  inmenso  predominio  en  lo  que 
pudi^ramos  llamar  la  g^neau  patol6gica. 

8u  historia  en  la  enfenuedad  que  noe  ocupa  ha  atravesado  fases  muy  diferentes  y 
contradictorias  que,  haciendo  doctrina,  explican  las  contradicciones  que,  al  correr 
del  tiempo,  ha  habido  en  la  profilaxis  de  dicha  enfermadad.  Asi  vemos  que  Hip6- 
crates  hac(a  de  ella  toda  la  etiologf  a  de  la  tuberculosis  al  sentar  bu  principio  absoluto: 
"Un  tldco  nace  de  un  tlsico/'  y  que  Brouasais  siguiendo  su  camino  definla  la  tubercu- 
losis: ^'Es  una  enfermedad  org&nica  diat^aica  y  hereditaria."  Esta  manera  de 
considerar  la  etiologia  de  la  tuberculosis  t\i6  un  poderoso  enemigo  de  las  sabias  medidas 
profildcticas  dictadas  en  los  aflos  1751  y  1790  por  los  reyes  Fernando  VI  de  Espafia  y 
Felipe  IV  de  Ndpoles,  respectivamente,  y  atin  hoy  forma  criterio  y  conserva  casi  todo 
su  vigor  en  la  humanidad. 

La  herencia  de  la  tuberculosis  ha  distraido,  pues,  la  atenci6n  de  la  clfnica  en  todo 
tiempo  y  al  advenimiento  de  la  bacteriologfa  los  trabajos  de  laboratorio  no  se  han 
mostrado  indiforontos  a  la  soluci6n  del  problema. 
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Bien  es  cierto  que  la  infeccidn  del  6vulo  por  el  espermatozoide  ha  sido  demostrada 
por  criadores  que  ban  logrado  obtener  temeroe  tuberculoeos  de  vaca  indemne  y  tore 
.  contaminado,  probando  ad  la  tubeiculosiB  concepcional,  en  el  caao  raro  pero  poeiblo 
de  que  llegue  al  titero  junto  con  el  g^rmen  fecundante  el  miciobio  pat6geno  y  que  este 
tome  alojamiento  en  el  embii6n.  Este  caao  aunque  ae  hayan  citado  ejemplos  en  la 
raza  hmnana  debe  ser  conedderado  excepcional,  puesto  que  el  bacilo  tendiia  que 
alojarse  en  la  cabeza  del  espermatozoide,  y  disminuirfa  cuando  meno6  la  vitaUdad  de 
este  dadas  bus  dimensiones  respectivas:  4  por  3  micros  para  el  primero  y  5  por  3  micros 
para  el  Beg:undo. 

El  caao  de  madre  tuberculosa  y  padre  indemne  es  mucho  mis  frecuente  y  se  explica 
naturalmente  por  la  intima  conexi6n  que  existe  entre  el  oiganismo  matemo  y  el  del 
embri6n  o  feto,  constituyendo  un  caao  de  generalizaci6n  de  la  tuberculosis,  ya  que 
existan  lesiones  patol^gicas  en  la  placenta,  o  porque  los  bacilos  arrastrados  por  los 
leucocitoe  fuera  de  su  foco  primitive — digamos  el  pulm6n — atraviesan  la  red  pla- 
centaria  a  la  manera  de  los  otros  elementos  de  la  sangre  y  van  a  continuar  su  desarroUo 
en  un  punto  del  organismo  del  feto,  generalmente  el  hlgado,  produciendo  asf  la 
enfermedad  en  H,  En  ambos  casoe  no  hay  herencia  de  tuberculosis,  como  lo  expuse 
en  mi  tesis  de  grade,  aino  contagio  intrauterino  o  generaUzaci^Sn,  que  impropiamente 
se  ha  Uamado  herencia  del  grano  o  heredo-contagio. 

El  papel  que  desempefia  la  herencia  en  la  etiologfa  de  la  tuberculosis  no  es,  sin 
embargo,  despreciable,  ya  que  es  un  hecho  comprobado  que  esta  enfermedad  no  anida 
alll  donde  el  organismo  le  ofrece,  en  virtudde  su  vitalidad  normal,  alguna  resistencia;  y 
que  naturalmente  un  ser  formado  por  la  fu8i6n  de  dos  c61ulas  (6vulo  y  eApermato- 
zoide)  en  que  ambaa  o  una  de  ellas  eatd  herida  de  decadencia  org&nica,  del  miamo 
modo  y  por  el  mismo  efecto  que  lo  est&n  todas  las  c^lulas  del  organismo  de  un  tubercu- 
loeo  de  que  provienen,  dar&n  nacimiento  a  un  ser  d^bil  y  de  receptividad  mdibida 
poflitiva.  El  conjunto  de  atributoe  anat6micos,  quimicos  y  dinimicoe  transmitidoe  por 
herencia  al  nuevo  ser  lo  har&n  apto  para  el  contagio,  el  cual  tiene  mayor  probabilidad 
de  ejercer  su  influencia  nefasta  que  en  cualquiera  otro  proveniente  de  organismos 
sanos.  Es  pues  una  herencia  de  predisposicidn  lo  que  contemplamoe  en  la  mayorla  de 
los  casos  aeguida  de  un  contagio  por  el  modus  vivendi  actual.  E^sto  ae  llama  heredo- 
predispoaicidn. 

Adn  la  heredo-predisposicidn,  si  atendemos  a  loa  datos  estadlsticos  de  Pidoux,  quien 
deduce  de  ellos  que  la  tisis  no  nace  de  la  tisis  aino  en  20  por  ciento,  lo  cual  se  conforms 
tambi^n  con  las  opiniones  de  Hallopeau  y  Apert,  tiene  una  importanda  menor  que 
el  contagio  en  la  propagaci6n  de  la  tuberculosis;  m^s,  adn,  generalmente  el  niiio  viene 
al  mundo  sin  manifestaciones  de  tuberculosis  y  la  enfermedad  en  eetos  heredopredis- 
puestos  no  se  manifiesta  sine  en  6pocas  alejadas  de  la  del  nacimiento,  cuando  ya  no  se 
puede  seperar  la  idea  del  contagio,  puosto  que  ha  sido  lactado  por  su  madre  tubercu- 
losa y  86  ha  criado  en  un  medio  tuberculigeno  por  excelencia.  Y  es  que  en  eete  caso 
particular  de  la  herencia,  como  en  ella  considerada  en  general,  el  medio  modifica  los 
caracteres  y  m^  adn  las  receptividades  m6rbidaB,  que  en  el  oiganismo  han  imprimido 
sus  ascendientes;  de  ah(  que  los  individuoa  de  aacendencia  no  tuberculosa  eet^  mSs 
expuestoa  a  contraer  la  enfermedad  cuando  se  uncuentran  sometidos  al  contagio,que 
los  de  cepa  tuberculosa  a  los  cuales  se  sustrae  de  ese  contagio. 

Nuestra  idea  al  respecto  es,  pues,  que  la  herencia  tuberculosa  en  toda  la  acepci6n 
de  la  palabra,  es  decir,  que  el  tiisico  nazca  del  tfsico,  es  rara  y  que  la  herencia  de  pre- 
disposicidn  a  la  tuberculosis  es  muy  frecuente  y  la  que  se  observa  en  caai  la  totalidad 
de  los  cases. 

CONTAGIO. 

Hiatoria, — El  bacilo  de  la  tuberculosis,  descubierto  por  Robert  Koch  (quien  lo  hizo 
conocer  el  24  de  marzo  de  1882  por  medio  de  su  comunicaci6n  titulada;  ''Notasobre 
la  investigaci6n  y  cultivo  del  bacilo  de  la  tuberculosis,"  dirigida  a  la  Sociedad  Fisio- 
l^ica  de  Berlin,  y  que  contiene  la  desciipci6n,  manera  de  aislar,  cultivar  y  diferenciar 
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el  microoiganismo  de  la  enfermedad  qae  noe  ocupa),  habfa  sido  presentido  por  Iob 
sabioe  de  mediados  del  siglo  XIX;  en  efecto  Villemin,  en  1865,  demoBtr6  la  posibilidad 
de  la  transmieddn  de  la  tuberculosis  por  inoculaci6n  y  con  esa  pievi8i6n  que  constituyd 
0U  mayor  gloria,  declar6:  ''El  tub^ulo  es  el  resultado  de  la  presenda  de  un  virus  en 
el  organismo  y  la  inoculaci6n  de  ^1  no  obra  por  la  materia  visible  y  palpable  que  entra 
en  el  producto  patol^co,  sino  en  virtud  de  un  agente  m&a  sutil  que  se  encuentra 
contenido  en  41  y  que  escapa  a  nuestros  sentidos.'' 

Mas  la  idea  del  contagio  no  data  desde  los  trabajos  de  Villemin;  en  el  siglo  II  de 
nuestra  era  Galeno  hablaba  de  transmisi6n  de  la  tuberculosis  de  un  individuo  a  otro. 
Rhases  y  Avicenne  en  el  siglo  X  opinaban  de  la  misma  manera.  Silvius  descubii6 
el  tub^ulo  en  el  afio  1555  y  sus  contempor&neos  Fallope  y  Montano  aceptaban  el 
contagio  por  cohabitaci6n.  Fracastor  (siglo  XVI)  reconoce  el  contagio  y  es  el  primero 
en  tratar  el  asunto  de  manera  cientffica  y  detaUada.  Despties  vienen  Morton,  Valsalva, 
Van  Swieten,  Frank,  Moigagni.  Moigagni  y  Valsalva  llevaron  sus  ideas  hasta  creer 
nociva  y  peligrosa  la  autopsia  de  im  tisico  y  no  la  practicaban  nunca.  Moigagni  sentd 
este  aforismo  ''Fhtisicorum  cadavera  fugi  adolescens,  fugio  etiam  senex"  y  de  ^ 
hacfa  partfdpes  a  sus  alumnos;  precauci6n  que  decfa,  parecerd  exagerada  pero  es  la 
m&B  segura.  Baumes  y  Hufeland  participaban  de  esta  opinion.  Esto  en  cuanto  al 
mundo  cientifico. 

Como  iniciativa  gubemamental  encontramos  la  de  Fernando  VI,  yvk  citada,  la  cual 
reflejaba,  naturalmente,  la  idea  airaigada  del  contagio  en  el  pueblo  espafiol  en  eaa 
^poca.  He  aquf  el  decreto  fechado  el  6  de  octubre  de  1751  en  el  Palacio  del  Buen 
Betiro  y  refrendado  por  el  primer  Ministro  Zen6n  de  Somodevilla,  Marqu^  de  la 
Ensenada: 

Habiendo  demoetrado  la  experiencia  cuan  peligroso  es  el  uso  de  la  ropa  de  cuer]^ 
muebles  y  objetos  que  ban  pertenecido  a  personas  atacadas  o  fallecidas  a  consecuencia 
de  enfermedades  ^ticas,  tteicas  y  otras  contagiosas,  ordenamos  expresamente  a  todos 
loe  m^icos  de  hacer  conocer  las  enfermedades  o  muertes  de  tisis. 

De  modo  que  el  alcalde  haga  quemar  la  ropa  de  cuerpo,  loe  vestidoe,  los  mueblea  jr 
todos  los  objetos  al  servicio  personal  del  paciente  y  que  nubieran  quedado  en  su  habi- 
taci6n. 

Que  el  alcalde  ordene  tambi^n  que  la  habitaci6n  donde  el  enfermo  hubiere  falle- 
cido  sea  revocada  y  blanqueada:  que  elpiso  o  enlosado  de  la  pieza  o  de  la  alcobasM 
rehecho. 

Adem&s  se  abrird  un  registro  en  el  cual  se  inscribird  la  procedencia  de  las  ropas 
existentes  en  casas  de  cambalaches  o  mercaderes  de  ropa  vieja,  con  indicaci6n  de 
los  nombres  y  domicilio  del  vendedor,  as(  como  de  aquellos  a  quienes  lasropas  y  vea- 
tidoe  hubieran  servido,  cambalacheros  y  ropavejeros  baciendo  el  comercio  oxdinario 
de  efectos  contaminados. 

El  alcalde  entregar&  un  papel  atestando  que  las  susodichas  mercaderfas  est^ 
exentas  de  contagio:  lo  que  permitird  a  los  interesadoe  retener  o  vender  las  merca- 
derfas  de  oca8i6n. 

Todo  m^ico  que  no  declare  al  alcalde  de  su  cuartel  las  enfermedades  o  falleci- 
mientos  tlsicos  incurrird:  por  la  primera  vez,  en  una  multa  de  200  ducados  y  sua- 
I>ensi6n  durante  un  afLo;  por  la  segunda  vez  multa  de  400  ducados  y  la  pena  de  dea- 
tierro  por  cuatro  afios. 

Todas  las  personas  o  enfermeros,  criados  o  gentes  al  servicio  del  tisico.  que  no  bagaa 
la  declaracion,  incurrir&n  en  lapena  de  30  dlas  de  encarcelamiento,  por  la  primera  ves; 
de  cuatro  aiLos  de  presidio  por  la  segunda. 

Laa  autoridades  civiles,  religiosas  y  militares  tendr&n  que  hacer  quemar  en  loa 
hoepitales  civiles  y  militares  toda  la  ropa  de  uso  de  enfermos  y  soldados  tfsicos. 

Mas  las  teorfaa  de  Broussais  desviaron  esta  corriente  de  preeervacidn  aaf  como  laa 
posteriores  de  N&pdiea  ya  citadas,  corriente  que  era  como  una  predicci6n  del  immortal 
descubrimiento  de  Koch.  Laennec  al  contrario  aconsejaba  preservarse  para  evitw 
el  contagio.  Despuds  viene  Villemin,  quien  con  sus  trabajos  y  su  prediccidn  da  la 
noci^  del  contagio  exacta,  confirmada  por  el  descubrimiento  del  bacib,  que  clasifica 
la  tobercoloaiB  al  lado  de  la  fiebre  tifoidea,  el  c61era,  etc.,  es  decir,  bace  de  ella  1 
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enfermedad  general  infecto-contagioea  de  la  cual  ee  neceeario  y  podble  preaervane  y 
a  lo  cual  se  tiende  hoy  universalmente. 

Vias  del  contagio. — ^Es  este  otro  punto  que  ha  suscitado  diacuaiones  numerosaBy  en 
que  las  conclusiones  a  que  han  llegado  los  diferentes  experimentadores  eetinlejos  de  un 
acuerdo  perfecto.  Para  noeotxos  deacartada  la  penetraci6n  del  microbio  por  la  herencia 
en  la  forma  que  dejamos  expuesta  al  tratar  de  ella,  el  bacilo  tuberculoao  puede  pene- 
trar  al  oiganismo  por  tree  vias,  la  aangufnea  por  la  inoculaci6n,  la  digestiva  per  la 
digeeti6n,  y  la  a^rea  o  bronquio-pulmonar  por  la  inhalaci6n. 

La  tuberculosis  por  inoculaci6n  es  rara:  ella  ha  permanecido  en  la  esfera  de  las  inves- 
tigaciones  de  laboratorio  y  presta  alll  preciosos  y  decisivos  servicios  a  la  clinica.  Fuera 
de  esta  esfera  se  observan  raros  casos  de  tuberculosis  por  inoculaci6n  accidental, 
causadas  por  heridas  durante  las  autopsias  y  disecciones  anat6micas.  En  la  literatura 
m^ica  se  registra  el  case  de  Laennec,  quien  se  hiri6  uno  de  los  indices  aserrando  unas 
vertebras  tuberculosas,  lo  cual  di6  lugar  a  una  tuberculosis  localizada  que  luego  ee 
generaliz6.  Estos  casos  se  hallan  localizados  entre  los  estudiantes  de  medicina  y  los 
mozos  de  moigue. 

El  contagio  por  inhalaci6n  e  ingesti6n  es  m^  frecuente,  casi  loa  unicos  medios  que 
se  observan  en  la  vida  diaria;  se  discuten  atin  la  preponderancia  en  la  propagaci6n  de 
la  tuberculosis  y  a  sus  numerosas  discusiones  se  han  consagrado  m^  de  una  vida  y 
m^B  de  una  d^ada,  sin  que  al  presente  inhalatorios  e  ingestionistas  hayan  cejado  en 
solucionar  el  problema  del  lado  de  sus  contenedores  y  respondiendo  con  teorlas  y 
experimentos  a  las  teorias  y  experimentos  que  vienen  a  quitarles  su  preponderancia. 

Pasemos  una  rdpida  ojeada  sobre  unas  y  otras  ya  que  de  ellas  hemos  de  deducir 
neceeariamente  las  medidas  preventivas. 

Tappeiner,  Reech,  Koch,  Nocard,  Flflgge,  Kuss  se  encuentran  entre  los  inhalato- 
rios: asi  Tappeiner  noe  dice  que,  de  sus  investigaciones,  la  inhalacidn  de  aire  conta- 
minado  produce  la  enfennedad;  Reech  refiere  una  observaci6n  clinica  de  tubercuIosiB 
adquirida  por  insuflacidn  de  aire  contaminado  en  el  recidn  nacido:  Una  comadrona 
tuberculosa  tenia  la  costumbre  de  aspirar  las  mucosidades  de  los  recito  nacidos  de 
boca  a  boca  y  practicaba  de  igual  mode  la  insuflaci6n  y  10  nines  cuidadoe  jwr  ella 
murieron  de  meningitis  tuberculosa;  Koch  inhala  cultivo  de  bacilo  tuberculoso  diluido 
en  agua  destilada  en  la  tr^uea  de  animales  y  todos  presentaron  leaionee  claras  de  tuber- 
culosis a  pesar  de  haberlos  colocado  en  las  mejores  condiciones  higi^icas;  el  Prof  esor  C. 
ncigge  de  Breslau  concluye  de  sus  investigaciones  que  la  infecci6n  tuberculosa  por  las 
vias  respiratoriaB  es,  sin  duda,  m^  f^l  y  m^  grave  que  la  inf6cci6n  por  via  digestiva. 
Apoyindose  en  estas  investigaciones  de  Fltigge,  dice  la  Memoria  de  Maggoon  y  Bamet 
de  Cuba: 

Es  poaibleproducir  experimentalmente  la  tuberculosis  puhnonar  en  varies  animales 
(curies,  conejos,  cabras,  temeros,  perros),  haci^doles  inhalar  aire  mezclado  con  gotitas 
de  agua  que  contengan  bacilos  de  Koch.  En  estas  condiciones  bastan  a  voces  pocos 
bacilos  (50  y  hasta  menos)  i>ara  provocar  la  aparicidn  de  lesiones  tuberculosas  en  el 
pulm6n.  lia  inhalaci6n  tambi^n  parece  ser  im  medio  de  infeccidn  superior  aun  en 
rapidez  a  la  infecci6n  subcut&nea  no  obstante  ser  ^ta  tan  eficaz.  Por  otra  parte,  se 
puede  demostrar  con  facilidad  en  estas  investigaciones  que  por  la  inhalacidn  los 
oacilos  han  penetrado  en  realidad  hasta  los  bronquios  mas  pequefloe:  para  ello  se 
inoculan  al  curi  en  seguida  de  la  inhalaci6n,  fragmentos  completamente  perif^icog 
del  pulm6n  del  animal  que  haya  servido  para  el  experimento.  Los  curies  sucumben 
con  mucha  rapidez  despu6s  de  estas  inoculaciones.  Por  el  contrario,  cuando  los 
bacilos  seintroducen  en  el  or^anismo  del  animal  mezclados  con  los  alimentos  se  nece- 
eita  una  masa  enorme  de  bacilos  para  obtener  sintomas  de  infecci6n  tuberculosa.  La 
infecci6n,  asi  como  el  resultado  final,  se  produce  mucho  mis  tarde. 

Es  errdnea,  por  consiguiente,  la  opinion  de  algunos  autorc«,  de  qu  e  los  bacilos  inha 
lados  861o  obran  cuando  una  parte  de  ellos  ha  podido  pasar  directamente  al  tubo  diges- 
tive por  la  fringe.  Pudiera  sostenerse  mejor  la  opini6n  opuesta,  esto  es,  que  los  ex- 
perimentos de  tuberculiraici6n  por  los  aUmentos  que  hi^  side  eficacee,  d6bense  a 
que  se  ha  producido  una  aspiracidn  de  particulas  alimenticias  adn  infiniteaimales,  que 
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ban  bastado,  por  los  bacilos  que  contengan  para  provocar  ima  infeccidn  bronquial 
mis  0  menoe  rapida.  For  otra  parte,  el  Prof  esor  Flugge  no  ha  podido  conseguir  nunca 
la  infecci6n  tuoerculosa  de  ud  animal  cuando  le  introducla  directamente,  por  medio 
de  una  tunica  especi^J,  loe  alimentos  mezclados  con  baciloe  en  el  e8t<5mago  o  en  el 
intestino. 

Si  experimentalmente  loe  peligroe  de  infecci6n  por  inbalaci6n  eon  mucho  mayores 
que  loe  de  infeccidn  alimenticia,  no  es  poaible  sefialar  en  definitiva  sin  otras  investi- 
gaciones,  a  cual  corresponde  la  preponderancia  de  imo  o  de  otro  de  estos  doe  modes 
de  infecci6n  en  la  tuberculosis  adquirida  espont&neamente.  Serfa  conveniente,  por 
el  contrario,  investipar  cuales  son,  en  las  condiciones  babituales  de  la  vida,  las  opor- 
tunidades  de  infecci6n  para  una  u  otra  via. 

Se  ve  que  la  tuberculosis  por  la  via  respiratoria  conserva  toda  su  importancia,  pues 
por  frecuente  que  sea  La  entrada  de  los  bacilos  tuberculoses  en  el  intestino,  no  sufre 
ac^uella  grandes  efectos  si  n6  se  ha  efectuado  al  mismo  tiempo  la  introducci6n  de  los 
nuamos  por  medio  de  la  inhalaci6n. 

Los  medios  de  infecci6n  son  muy  diversos  para  el  hombre  y  los  animales  domesticos. 
Cuando  el  curi  o  el  temero  se  alimentan  con  leche  de  vacas  tuberculosas,  se  observa 
casi  constantemente  que  la  infecci6n  se  verifica  por  via  intestinal;  pero  el  Prof  esor 
FlQgge  expresa  que  aun  asf  la  tuberculinizaci6n  na  podido  producirse  por  la  respirsi- 
ci6n  directa  de  gotas  de  lecbe  baciUferas.  En  estos  cases  puede  considerarse  como 
excepcional  la  contaminaci6n  por  el  aire. 

Los  animales  que  hayaa  escapade  de  la  infecci6n  intestinal  pueden  adquirir  la 
tuberculosis  por  inhalaci6n,  en  la  proximidad  de  vacas  tuberculosas  que  lanzan 
psurtlculas  baciUferas. 

En  el  hombre  la  infecci6n  se  verifica  de  maneras  muy  variables,  debidoe  a  las 
costumbres  de  los  individuos.  Los  nifios  por  ejemplo,  pueden  ingerir  bacilos  en 
la  leche,  la  mantequilla,  o  llevdndose  a  la  boca  los  dedos  sucios  con  esputoe.  El 
prof  esor  Flugge  observa  y  con  raz6n  que  el  peligro  para  loe  ninos  aumenta  segiin 
la  proporci6n  mayor  de  vacas  afectadas  y  con  la  falta  de  cuidado  y  senala  la  incuria 
natural  de  los  tfsicos,  por  lo  cual  se  cree  que  bastarfa  tomar  precauciones  elementales 
para  preservar  a  los  miios  supuesto  que  la  cantidad  de  bacilos  que  pudiese  Uegar  al 
intestino,  eeria  insuficiente  en  la  gran  mayorfa  de  los  casos  para  provocar  la  infecci6n. 

De  lo  expuesto  se  deduce:  que  la  inhalaci6n  de  aire  bacillfero  es  la  fuente  m6s 
abundante  de  la  infecci6n  y  que  basta  una  cantidad  muy  pequefia  de  bacilos  para 
provocar  la  tuberculosis. 

Los  ingestionistas  han  llevado  por  su  parte,  observaciones  cUnicas  y  experimentos 
en  apoyo  a  la  primacla  de  la  infecci6n  por  las  vlas  digestivas.  Tomemoe  las  obaerva- 
cionee  de  Galmette  de  Lille,  tanto  por  ser  las  miLs  recientes  cuanto  por  haber  tenido 
en  cuenta  rodearse  de  las  mayores  precauciones  para  alejar  toda  causa  de  error.  Dice 
Galmette: 

**  Desde  hace  muchos  afioe  esta  cuestidn  es  el  objeto  principal  de  investigaciones 
de  laboratorio  que  prosigo  con  ayuda  de  mis  discipuloe  y  en  particular,  de  G.  Guerin. 
EQa  preocupa  igualmente  a  un  gran  n(imero  de  investigadores  en  todoe  los  palsee. 
Y  no  es  de  foe  menos  apasionados,  asl  como  lo  atestiguan  las  discusioneB  denuestros 
consresos. 

Hace  cuarenta  y  tres  alios,  Villemin  nos  ensefi6  que  la  tuberculosis  es  inoculable 
y  contagiosa,  y  26  afioe  nos  separan  de  la  4poca  memorable  en  la  cual  Robert  Koch, 
al  descubrir  y  cultivar  su  badlo,  hizo  la  demostraci6n  de  su  especificidad. 

A  pesar  de  la  enorme  acumulaci6n  de  trabajos  publicados  en  este  illtimo  cuarto 
de  siglo,  no  hemes  fijado  sine  mu)r  imperfectamente  la  importancia  respectiva  de 
las  diversas  vlas  por  las  cuales  el  virus  tuberculoso  puede  penetrar  en  el  oreanismo 
del  hombre  y  de  los  animales  sensibles.  Hasta  en  estos  dltimos  tiempos  el  mavor 
ntimero  de  sabioe,  cllnicos  y  experimentadores,  consideraban  como  dogma  intan^ble 
el  ongen  respiratorio  de  la  tuberculosis  pulmonar  y  los  resonantes  debates  que  tuvieron 
lugar  en  las  conferencias  intemacionales  de  la  Maya  en  1906,  de  Yiena  en  1907,  y 
desde  entonces  en  diversas  sociedades  de  sabios,  est^n  muy  presentee  en  nuestro 
esplritu  para  que  haya  utilidad  alguna  en  recordarlas.  De  ellas  se  desprende  evi- 
dentemente  la  impresidn  de  que  un  acuerdo  definitive  estd  pr6ximo  a  establecerse, 
y  que  como  siempre  la  verdad  no  se  encuentra  en  los  polos. 

Si  parece  innesable  en  ciertos  casos,  probablemente  rarlsimos,  que  la  infeccidn 
directa  del  pulmon  por  el  aire  respirado  puede  efectuarse,  a  pesar  de  las  multiples 
Ifneas  de  deiensa  acumuladas  en  esta  via,  es  manifiesto  que  el  camino  normalmente 
seguido  por  el  virus  tuberculoso  para  Uegar  hasta  el  parenquima  pulmonar  es,  lo 
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mis  a  menudo,  la  ciicttlaci6n  linf&tica  o  sangufnea,  por  la  gran  puerta  de  eatnda  del 
tubo  digeetivo. 

La  exp3rimeiitaci6ii  demiiestra  que,  para  realizarse  la  tuberculizaci^n  ^rimitiva 
del  pulmdn  por  la  via  a^rea,  es  preciso  colocaree  en  condicionee  extra  fieid^gicu, 
como  lo  han  hecho  Nocard  y  Fldgge  y  mia  recientemeate  Kuss,  al  inmovilizar  ani- 
males  paia  obli^rlos  a  respirar  durante'largo  tiempo  una  atmdefera  cargada  de  polyoB 
infectados  Ifquidoe  o  secos.  LO0  polvoe  Kquidos  muy  finoe  son  eeguramente  ^- 
groeofl,  sobre  todo  para  I06  nifios;  y  parece  evidente  que  las  neumonfas  gaseosaB  pnmi- 
tiyas  y  las  tuberculosis  pulmonares  agudas  de  la  primera  edad  son  casi  siempre,  de 
origen  respiratorio.  Cuando  una  mad  re  o  nodriza,  afectada  de  tuberculosis  pmmon&r 
cl&sica,  toee  o  estornuda  a  corta  distancia  de  los  labios  de  un  nifio  de  pecho  que  respiia 
con  la  boca  abierta  o  ^rita  en  espera  del  seno  que  debe  alimentarlo,  el  contagio  por 
inhalaci6n  es  casi  fatal.  Pero  para  el  nifio  de  m^  edad  y  para  el  adulto,  este  modo 
de  contaminaci6n  es  seguramente  excepcional. 

M48  excepcional  adn  es  la  infecci6n  por  los  polvos  secos  y  los  experimentos  pod- 
tivos  de  Cornet,  como  los  de  Kuas,  efectuados  encerrando  animales  inmovilizadoe 
en  un  eepacio  cerrado  lleno  de  una  nube  de  polvo  de  talco  o  de  restos  de  fibras  vege- 
tales  mezclados  con  esputos  secos,  no  niega  en  manera  alguna  los  resaltados  negativoa, 
mucho  m^  numerosos,  sefialados  por  Baumgarten,  Tappeiner,  Cadeac,  Mallet,  Pater- 
son  y  por  ml  con  Vansteenbe^he. 

La  asepsia  de  la^  vlas  respiratorias  i  no  atestigua  altamente  la  eficacla  protecton 
de  sus  medios  de  defensa  cuando  ^tas  no  est^  atacadas  por  alguna  Ie8i6n  preeziB- 
tente  del  conducto  na^^-faringeo^  de  la  laringe  y  de  los  gruesos  bronquios? 

La  adenopatfa  traqueo-bronquial  primitiva  que  ciertoe  autores  consideran  siempre 
como  originaria  de  una  infecci6n  respiratoria,  no  puede  ya  ser  invocada  como  on 
argumento  probatorio  en  favor  de  ^ta. 

Si  es  exacto,  segtin  la  lev  de  Parrot,  que  es  siempre  acompailada  o  precedida  por  uoo 
o  muchos  tub^rculoB  pulmonarea.  nada  ^nieba  que  dstoe  sean  de  origen  acor^no, 
porque  se  preeentan  con  extrema  nrecuencia  en  los  animales  artificialmente  infectados 
por  el  tubo  digeetivo.  Por  ml  parte  lo  he  observado  regularmente  con  M.  Breton,  en 
un  gran  ntimero  de  curies  a  los  cuales  habfa  hecho  absorber  por  el  recto  o  ingerir  con 
la  Bonda  esofagiana  una  pequefla  cantidad  de  emulsi6n  fina  de  cultivo  puro  de  baciloB 
tuberculoeos  bovinos.  A  menudo  estoe  animales,  saciificados  deepuea  de  cualjo  0 
cinco  semanas  no  presentaban  otras  lesiones  que  uno  o  dos  tub6rculoB  superfidales 
del  tamafio  de  una  cabeza  de  alfiler,  ocultos  en  uno  de  los  16bulos  anteriores  del  pul- 
m6n  y  a  los  cualee  correspondfa  un  enorme  infarto  del  paquete  ganglionar  peiibron- 
quial.  Un  observador  que  ignorant  las  condicionee  en  las  cuales  se  habla  efectuado 
la  infecci6n  expeiimenw,  habria  afinmado,  sin  duda  alguna,  que  se  trataba  de  una 
contaminaci6n  reepiratoria. 

Es  pues  incontestable,  que  si  la  tuberculizaci6n  primitiva  del  pulm6n  o  de  los  gan- 
glios  traqueo-bronouiales  por  inhalaci6n  directa  de  polvos  bacitlferos  ee  maniiieBta- 
mente  posible  en  algunas  cases,  ella  ee  excepcional. 

El  estudio  atento  del  contagio  tuberculoso  en  los  animales  sumimstra  abundantes 
pruebas  clfnicas  del  predominio  de  la  infecci6n  por  las  vfas  digestivas. 

Se  sabe,  por  ejemplo,  oue  los  camfvoros,  tales  como  el  le6n,  el  tigre,  la  hiena  0  el 
chacal,  contraen  a  menuao  la  tuberculosis  de  forma  pulmonar  u  visceral  en  nuestros 
jardines  zool6gicos  cuando  se  les  alimenta  con  cames  tuberculosas,  mientras  que  estos 
animales  no  contraen  la  tuberculosis  en  estado  salvaje.  El  perro  se  tuberculiza  cuando 
Ineiere  los  esputos  de  su  amo  tuberculoso;  el  temero,  el  gato  y  el  cerdo  contraen  la 
tuoerculosis  cuando  se  les  alimenta  con  leche  rlca  en  bacilos. 

Se  ha  insistido  con  justicia,  en  estos  dltimos  tiempos,  sobre  la  ausencia  completa 
de  tuberculosis  en  los  cerdos  alimentados  exclusivamente  con  mafz  u  otras  substan- 
-cias  vegetales  sometidas  a  la  cocci6n,  mientras  oue  esta  enfermedad  ee  extremada- 
mente  Irecuente  alii  donde  se  hace  consumir  a  los  cerdos  reeiduoe  no  pasteumadoe 
de  las  lecherias.  .   . 

Es  evidente  que  la  tuberculosis  que  se  desarrolla  asf,  a  menudo  con  lesiones  pnim- 
tivas  de  la  pleura  0  de  los  ganglios  bronqulales,  en  los  cerdos  alimentados  con  ledie 
de  vacas  tuoerculosas,  resmta  de  la  absorddn  de  bacilos  por  el  tubo  digeetivo.  ,  Lo 
cual  es  debido  a  que  estos  bacilos  ingeridos  pueden  atravesar  las  paredes  del  intestine, 
entrar  en  la  circuiaci6n  linf^tica  y  sangufnea  y  ser  arrastrados  por  ella,  mis  o  tdbodb 
tiempo,  antes  de  producir  en  el  organismo  los  desarreglos  caractensticos  de  la  iofeccion 
tubOTCuloea. 

Experimentalmente  ha  side  demostradoprimero  por  Chaveau,  de  1865  a  lolo 
despu^  por  Villemin,  Aufrecht,  Qerlach  Kleps,  Gunther  y  Harms  y  muchos  oW 
observadores,  entre  los  cualee  conviene  citar,  sobre  todo  a  Saint  Cyr,  Viseur,  Bol- 
linger, Orth,  Toussaint,  Baumgarten,  Ravinovitch,  Parrot,  Ravenel,  Schroeder  f 
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Cotton,  etc.  For  otra  parte  otroB  hechoB  negativoB  reeonantes,  particularmente  Iob 
publicadoe  per  Colin  (ae  Alfort)  y  por  Moeller,  parecen  demoatrar  que  los  aidmalee 
pueden  tragar  impunemente  granaee  cantidadee  ae  suatanciafl  tuberculosaB.  Conoce- 
moB  hoy  la  raz6n  de  ello:  es  que  la  infeccidn  artificial  del  tubo  digestive  no  se  realiza 
con  seguridad  sine  cuando  se  toman  ciertas  precauclonee  que  he  precisado  con  G. 
Gu^in;  ee  necessario  hacer  absorber  los  bacilos  en  estado  de  aivisi6n  tfd,  que  queden 
finamente  emulsionados  como  lo  estdn  en  los  esputos  o  en  la  leche.  En  escas  condi- 
ciones,  una  sola  comida  infectante  basta  ordfnanamente  para  producir  lesiones  tuber- 
culosas  que,  en  los  animales  j6yenes,  permanecer&n  a  menudo  localizadas,  por  mayor 
o  manor  tiempo  en  los  gangllos  mesent^icos  y  que,  en  los  adultos  aparece  ai  contiario 
primitivamente  en  los  pulmones. 

Al  estudiar  el  mecanismo  de  la  absorcidn  de  polvos  inertes  por  la  mucosa  intestinal, 
he  podido  comprol  ar  con  Vansteenberriie,  que  se  observan  los  mismos  hechos.  La 
in^tidn  de  pol\  os  fines  de  negro  de  numoj  o  mejor  de  tinta  china  mezclados  con 
alimentos,  produce  en  el  curi  adulto  las  lesiones  tipicas  de  la  antracosis  pulmonar, 
mientras  que  en  el  curi  |o\en  los  granos  coloreados  permanecen  mia  o  menos  tiempo 
en  los  ganglios  mesent^ricos.  Los  cortes  de  fragmentos  de  intestino  delgado,  fijados 
durante  la  digesti6n,  permiten  entonces  reconocer  estos  nanos  coloreados  englobados 
en  los  leucocitos  y  en  los  \  asos  quiliferos  de  las  \  ellosidades. 

Al  repetir  nuestras  investigaciones  a  este  respecto,  Sir  William  WhiUa  y  Simmers 
han  hecho  recientemente  las  mismas  comproVaciones  y  estos  sabios  indican  un  pro- 
cedimiento  ingenioso  que  les  ha  permitido  realizar  simult^eamente  la  tuberculosis 
y  la  antracosis  de  los  pulmones  o  de  los  ganglios  mesent^ricos;  este  procedimiento 
consLste  en  hacer  absorber  a  los  curies  j6  enes  o  adultos  una  emulfli6n  mixta  de  bacilos 
taberculosos  y  de  tinta  china  en  aceite  de  olivas. 

La  exi)erimentaci6n  sobre  los  grandes  bovfdeos  permite  establecer,  con  mayor  cer- 
tidumbre  a6n,  el  tnyecto  que  siguen  los  bacUos  tuberculosos  paia  llegar  hasta  los 
pulmones  si  se  sacrifica  cada  animal,  como  lo  he  hecho  con  C.  Guerin,  en  ^pocas  m&s 
y  mis  alejadas  de  la  tinica  comida  infectante.  Puede  uno  convencerse  entonces  que 
estos  bacilos,  asf  como  lo  habla  demostrado  Chauveau  y  despu^  Dobrokldwski,  atra- 
viesan  la  mucosa  intestinal  aunque  est6  intacta,  y  que  no  dejan  en  ella,  en  la  generali- 
dad  de  los  cases,  ninguna  hueUa  de  su  paao.  Son  transportados  por  los  leucocitos 
polinucleares  desde  los  \asos  quilfferos  de  las  \  ellosidades  hasta  los  ganglios  mesen- 
tdricos  m&B  vecinos. 

En  los  animales  que  adn  maman  y  el  nifio  de  primera  edad,  son  frecuentemente 
retenidos  en  estos  6rganos  linf&ticos,  que  desempefian  respecto  a  la  linfa  el  papel  de 
un  filtro  casi  perfecto.  Ya  los  bacilos  acaban  por  dcstruirBe  alll  a  la  lar^,  ya  crean  en 
estos  6rgano6  lesiones  tuberculosas  que  evolucionan  hacia  la  caseificacibn,  vertiendo 
SUB  microbios  en  los  canales  linfdticos  eferentes^  o  algunas  voces  en  el  peritoneo. 

En  los  individuos  de  mayor  edad,  cuyos  ganghos  mesent^ricos,  como  lo  ha  demostra- 
do WeigCHTt,  son  mucho  mas  permeables,  los  bacUos — siempre  englol.ados  en  los  leuco- 
citcs  polinucleares—Bon  arrastrados  en  la  linfa  del  canal  tor6cico  hasta  el  ventrfculo 
derecho  del  coraz6n  y  propulsados  en  los  capi  lares  del  pulm6n.  Si  los  leucocitos 
parasitados  han  perdido  sus  movimientos  amiboideos  a  consecuencia  de  su  intoxi- 
caci6n  (que  resulta  de  la  tuberculina  secretada  por  los  lacilos),  son  incapaces  de  atra- 
A  esar  por  diapedesis  las  paredes  de  estos  capilaree  y  crean  entonces  Unas  embollas  que 
llegaran  a  ser  el  punto  de  partida  de  otras  tantas  formaciones  tuberculosas  a  expensas 
de  las  paredes  endoteUales  ^  asculares  (granulaciones  grises  de  LaSnnec). 

Las  lesiones  tul.erculosas  asf  conetituidas  evolucionan  en  seguida,  sea  hacia  calcifi- 
caci6n,  sea  hacia  la  caseificacibn.  En  la  segunda  altemativa,  los  tub^rculos  se  \  acian 
en  los  fdv^los  o  en  algunos  vasos  linf&ticos  o  venenosos,  con  mayor  rareza  en  una  arte- 
riola.  Entonces  determinan  una  diseminaci6n  m^s  o  menos  rapida  y  mis  o  menos 
grave  de  virus  en  otras  regiones  del  organismo. 

En  mis  investigaciones  con  C.  Guerin  he  comprobado  siempre  la  extrema  frecuencia 
de  la  adenopatla  traqueo  bronquial  en  los  bovideos  de  poca  edad  cuando  los  lacilos 
han  franqu^uio  el  hltro  ganglionar  mes^ntrico  y  eanado  los  pulmones.  Esta  adeno- 
patia  esta  en  relaci6n  constante  con  una  o  muchas  lesiones  tuberculosas  subpleurfticas 
que  son  f&cdles  de  descubrir. 

EI  origen  digesti .  o  de  estas  lesiones  es  del  todo  evidente.  Lm  hemes  reproducido 
muchas  a  eces  y  Yall^  (de  Alfort)  las  ha  obtenido  igualmente,  sea  alimentando  ter- 
neros  con  leche  de  vacas  tuberculosas,  sea  inoculando  directamente  los  bacUos  en  un 
ganglio  mesent^co  despu^  de  laparotomia. 

Nos  ha  side  posible  obsen  ar,  aaemis,  en  algunos  de  los  animales  infectados  por  las 
vlas  digetivas,  localizaciones  primiti\as  de  la  tuberculosis  en  otroe  diganos  que  los 
ganglios  meeent^ricos  o  el  pulm6n. 
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La  hemos  viflto  ^Murecer  bajo  forma  de  pleureeia,  de  artritia,  de  orquitiB  y  en  un 
caBO  muy  notable,  en  un  cabrito,  bajo  forma  de  iritifl.  E^tas  localizaciones  excep* 
cionaleB  no  sobrevienen  aino  en  animaleB  infectados  una  sola  vez  con  d^biles  cantidades 
de  bacilos.  Se  puede  pensar  que  6st06,  en  iaz6n  de  su  pequefio  n6mero,  ban  quedado 
largo  tiempo  en  circulaci6n  en  la  aangre.  anastrados  por  algunos  leucocitoe  polinuclea- 
res  y  ban  acabado  por  constituir  una  lesion  tuberculosa  solamente  en  el  digano  en 
que  estos  leucocitoe  se  encontraban  cuando  ban  side  beridos  por  la  muerte. 
pCualquiera  aue  sea  la  interpretaci6n  <iue  se  d6  a  estoe  becboe,  permanece  cierto 
que  la  tuberculosia  pulmonar  llamada  primitiva  v  que  mucbas  otras  formas  o  localiza- 
ciones de  la  infeccion  tuberculosa,  resultan  maninestamente,  en  gran  ndmero  de  casos, 
de  la  penetraci6n  del  virus  por  la  via  digestiva. 

Los  partidarios  convenciaos  del  predomio  de  la  inhalacidn  sobre  todo  Flfijs^  en 
Alemania,  Kuss  en  Francia,  objetan  que  para  producir  experimentalmente  la  tuber- 
culosis por  ingeeti6n  es  preciso  bacer  absorber  a  los  animales  millares  o  millones  de 
baciloe,  mientras  que  algunas  unidades  de  6sto8  bastan  para  producir  lesiones  tuber- 
culosas  del  pulm6n  cuando  son  inbalados. 

Los  que  piensan  asi  se  olvidan  con  frecuencia  que  de  los  millones  de  badlos  ingeri- 
doe,  86I0  un  pequefto  ndmero — algunas  unidades,  sin  duda — ^loeran  atravesar  la  mucosa 
intestinal,  y  que  la  mayor  parte  de  los  que  la  fianquean  son  destrufdos  ulteriormente 
en  los  ^ngiios  mesent^ricos.  Finalmente,  pocoe  de  entre  ellos  son  anastrados  x>or  los 
leucocitoa  al  torrente  linfitico  del  canal  toracico  y  de  alii  a  los  capiluee  del  pulm6iL. 
Pero  aqu^Uos  que  Ilegan  basta  ^1,  determinan  entonces  esas  formadones  tuberculosaa 
intravasculares  tan  bien  descritas  por  Borrel,  despu6s  por  Letrelle,  y  cuya  lenta 
evoluci6n,  por  accesos  sucesivos,  acaba  por  crear  la  tisis. 

Si  tantos  medicos  se  obstinan  en  creer  que  frente  al  contagio  tuberculoso  el  bombre 
se  comporta  de  manera  distinta  que  los  anmiales,  es  quizi  porque  las  viejas  ideas  sobre 
los  miasmas  pesan  aun  sobre  nuestrod  cerebros. 

Sin  duda,  algunos  de  ellos  nos  ban  exagerado  la  importancia  y  la  frecuencia  de  Im 
contamiDaci<3n  del  bombre  por  la  leche,  y  aquellos  que  sostienen  boy  que  la  tubercu- 
losis se  contrae  per  el  intestine  con  mayor  frecuencia  que  por  las  vfas  respiratorishSy 
sufren  la  pena  de  estas  exageracioues. 

Asi,  debemos  protestar  contra  esa  tendencia  a  identificar  el  origen  intestinal  con 
el  origen  alimenticio.  Ciertamente,  para  nuestra  especie,  el  bombre  es — no  me 
cansar^  de  repetirlo  con  insistencia — el  principal  factor  en  la  propagaci6n  de  la  tubercu- 
losis. Pero  creo  que  es  preciso  afirmar  vigorosamente  ^ue,  si  el  bombre  puede  tomar 
excepcionalmente  la  tuberculosis,  sobre  todo  en  la  i>nmera  edad.  por  inbalaci6n  de 
badlos,  la  contrae  con  mayor  frecuencia  por  la  ab8orci6n  intestinal,  a  menudo  y  lar^o 
tiempo  repctida,  de  algunos  bacilos  acabados  de  expulaar  por  un  tuberculoso.'' 

Como  se  ve  de  lo  que  dejamos  transcrito,  de  las  tree  vfas  por  las  cuales  el  mibrobio 
tuberculoso  penetra  en  el  organiamo,  la  sangulnea  por  la  inoculaci6n  es  la  menos 
iiecuente  y  tambi^n  la  mis  £&cil  de  evitar;  y  de  las  otras  dos  consideramoe  derta  i>eio 
accesBoria,  afortnnadam ente,  la  infecd6n  por  inhalad6n,  y  decimos  alortunadamente 
porque  como  dice  FlQgge,  la  llegada  de  polvos  contaminadoe,  secos  o  bdmedos,  al 
ptdin6n  por  inbalaci6n,  no  86I0  produce  aeguiamente  la  tuberculosis,  aino  que  su 
fonna  es  de  las  m&s  graves;  y  si  la  inbalad6n  tuviera  el  predominio  en  la  etiologfa  de 
esta  enfermedad,  como  lo  quiere  ^te,  la  propord6n  de  la  morbilidad  y  mortalidad 
tuberculosa  seria  en  extreme  alarmante  ^Qui^n  no  ha  estado  sometido  alguna  vez  a 
la  acci6n  de  polvos  bacifferos  diseminados  en  el  aire?  ^Los  miamos  expeiimentadores 
podrian  poneise  al  abrigo  de  la  contaminaci6n  al  manejar  esos  polvos  secos  caai  im- 
palpables  e  imperceptibles?  Abora  la  experlencia  diaria  nos  presenta  cases  fre- 
cuentfsimos  de  feces  tuberculoses  familiares  en  que  la  mayorfa  de  los  convivientes  del 
tuberculoso  escapan  a  la  infeccion,  y  esto  no  obstante  estar  todos  sometidos  a  la 
miwnn.  aereaci6n.  Queda  pues  la  ingestion  como  la  m^  frecuente  de  la  vlas  de  la 
infecci6n  tuberculosa,  per  la  gran  puerta  de  entrada  del  tube  intestinal. 

Medios  de  contagio. — De  una  manera  L^eneral,  todo  product©  de  excrecion  o  de  secre- 
d6n  que  contenga  el  bacilo  de  Koch,  es  un  medio  de  contagio. 

Lo  contienen  i?eneralmente,  el  esputo,  las  materias  estercorales,  la  orina,  la  esperma, 
etc.,  cuando  son  emitidos  per  un  tuberculoso  de  las  vfas  respiratorias,  del  intestino.  del 
aparato  uro-genital,  etc.,  respectivamente  y  el  pus  de  los  abceaos  tuberculoses.  El 
bacilo  de  Koch  arrastrado  al  medio  ambiente  por  estaa  secredones  o  excreciones,  puede 
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encontrar  ocaaidn  de  penetrar  en  un  oiganismo  indemne  pero  receptivo  y  constituir  aaf 
un  medio  de  contagio. 

Oomet  dice:  ''el  esputo  y  especialmente  el  esputo  seco,  es  la  sola  causa  de  la  propa- 
gaci6nde  la  tuberculosis  pulmonar;''  VillemiD  habfa,  13  afios  antes  del  descubrimiento 
d«  Koch,  indicado  con  su  admirable  perspicacia  el  papel  que  desempefian  los  esputos 
en  el  contagio. 

SI  esputo  bacilffero  es  el  medio  mka  frecuente  de  contagio,  ya  sea  que  desecado  y 
pialverisado  venga  a  mezdane  con  el  aire  ambiente  y  penetre  excepcionalmente  en 
Ice  bronquios  o  los  alv^los  pulmonares,  o  que  contamine  los  alimentos  o  que  de  cual- 
quiera  otro  modo  Uegue  en  estado  de  divisi6n  extrema  al  intestine. 

Duante  laigo  tiempo  se  ha  considerado  la  opini6n  de  Comet  como  axiom4tica. 
Hoyf  segtin  las  nuevas  investigaciones,  ^ta  pierde  su  predominio  en  favor  de  la  del 
esputo  fresco,  acabado  de  expulsar: 

El  Profesor  FlOgge  inaiste  sobre  el  peligro  que  presentan  las  partfculas  de  la  ez- 
pectoraci6a  de  los  enfermos  lanzadas  durante  la  tos,  y  las  considera  como  la  fuente  de 
Uife?ci6n  m^  comtin,  sobre  todo  en  el  memento  en  que  se  arrojan.  Seedn  ^1  es  mucho 
mis  rara  la  infecci6n  debida  al  polvo  de  los  esputos  deeecadoe.  £1  peB^  per  la  pro- 
yecci6n  de  la  toe  de  gotitas  bacilfferas,  es  de  extrema  frecuenda;  adquiere  mayor  im- 
portanda  alin  en  las  relaciones  de  madre  a  bijo,  de  enfermos  con  emermeros,  de  los 
c6nyuge3  entre  sf,  de  los  obreros  con  sus  compafleros. 

La  ca^isa  m^  frecuente,  mis  eficaz,  de  la  propagaci6n  de  la  tuberculosis  es  el  pro- 
ducto  de  los  tlsicoe  en  el  instante  mismo  de  su  emisi6n.  (Maggoon  y  Barnet,  Memoria 
citada.) 

ISL  PMxfeaor  Oalmette  es  de  opini6n  tambi^n  que  el  esputo  fresco  es  el  agente  prin- 
cipal de  la  propagaci6n  de  la  tuberculosis,  y  a  61  debe  incriminarse  la  extensi6n  de  la 
enlennedad  por  sobre  cualquier  otro  medio  de  contagio: 

Kl  peligro  es  infinitamente  mayor  y  mis  frecuente  por  los  bacilos  de  ongen  humane 
recientemente  salidos  del  pulmon  de  un  enfermo,  ciiando  son  transportados  de  los 
esputos  a  nuestros  alimentos  o  a  la  mucosa  bucal  por  el  contacto  directo  o  indirecto  de 
la  Doca,  de  las  manos,  de  los  objetos  contaminados  o  de  las  moscas.  La  madre  tubercu- 
losa que  prueba  el  potaje  destmado  a  su  hijo  o  que  le  enjuga  la  cara  con  su  pafiuelo, 
la  noariza  que  lubnfica  el  seno  con  su  saliva,  cl  nine  que  toca  sus  alimentos  despuds 
de  liaber  paseado  sus  manos  sobre  los  pisos,  el  adulto  que  moja  sus  dedos  Uevindolos 
a  la  boca  para  hojear  un  libro,  para  manejar  caracteres  de  imprenta  o  "p&n  servirse  de 
instrumentos  que  pertenecen  a  tuberculoses  que  arrojan  bacuos,  ingieren  a  cada  ins- 
tante algunos  microbios  virulentos  y  lee  riesgos  de  contaminaci6n  son  para  elloe  tanto 
mis  graves  cuanto  que  estas  ingestiones  son  mis  abundantes  y  mis  repetidas. 

Los  badlos  que  contiene  el  esputo  acabado  de  emitir  pueden  ser  transportados  a 
nuestros  alimentos  por  los  insectos.  La  mosca,  ese  insecto  casero  que  nos  acompafia 
por  doquiera,  que  pulula  allf  donde  nuestros  alimentos  se  encuentran,  que  Uena,  en 
ciertas  estaciones  del  aflo,  de  una  manera  ins61ita  comedores,  codnas,  callee  y  sobre 
todo  en  la  expo8id6n  alimentida  sin  abrigo  a  la  contaminad6n,  que  Uamamos  mer- 
cado,  es  uno  de  los  elementos  mis  eficaces  para  la  propagaci6n  del  contagio:  ella  se 
posa  sobre  los  esputos,  ingiere  canddad  de  ellos  y  x>arte  lleva  en  sus  patas  para  luego 
abandonarla  en  los  alimentos  y  contaminarlos  de  este  modo.  No  s61o  es  peligrosa  la 
mosca  x>or  que  acarree  el  bacilo,  sine  tambi^n  porque  al  morir  y  pulverizarse  puede 
dejar  un  residue  que,  contiene  el  bacilo  de  Koch  si  ha  ingerido  esputos  bacilfferos,  y 
es  infectante.  Sus  excreciones  tambiin  lo  contienen  y  pueden  obrar  a  la  manera 
de  sus  cadiveres,  mezdindoee  al  aire  ambiente  y  contaminando  nuestros  alimentos 
o  los  objetos  de  nueetro  diario  y  reiterado  use.  Si  tenemos  en  cuenta,  ademis,  las 
largas  excursionee  que  ellas  hacen,  se  comprende  el  amplio  papel  que  desempefian 
como  medio  de  propagaci6n  de  la  tuberculosis  y  de  otras  enfermedades  infecto-con- 
tagiosas. 

Si  Men  es  derto  que  en  algimas  de  nuestras  dudades  de  la  America  Hispana,  se 
ban  dictado  medidas  sanitarias  para  contrarrestar  el  peligro  de  la  mosca,  en  la  gene- 
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ralidad  de  ellas  no  ha  dado  el  resultado  apetecido,  debido  a  que  no  ae  da  el  publico 
cuenta  exacta  de  lo  que  eeas  medidas  significan  y  por  ello  son  mal  aoogidaa  por  loa 
vendedores  de  Buatandas  alimenticias,  loe  cuales  deeean  tener  siempre  a  la  vkta  del 
publico  8U8  articulos  de  expendio. 

La  chinche,  tan  comtin  en  las  poblaciones  de  clima  tropical,  tambi6n  ha  sido  in- 
criminada  de  trasmitir  la  tuberculosis. 

Los  animales  dom^ticoB  tambi^n  pueden  ser  contaminados  por  el  bacilo  humane 
y  a  su  vez  constituir  un  medio  de  contagio.  Tenemos  una  observacidn  del  Dr. 
Tasc6n,  el  cual  la  tom6  en  el  Hospital  San  Jos^  de  Buga. 

Una  enferma  atacada  de  tuberculosis  pulmonar  aguda  tenia  una  inapetenda  abeo- 
luta,  por  lo  cual  86I0  tomaba  pntMuitos  de  leche,  y  contra  mi  expresa  voluntad,  le 
daban  las  sobras  a  un  gato  que  criaban  en  dicho  hospital  con  mucha  estimaci6n.  Poco 
tiempo  despu^  cuando  aun  vivfa  la  enferma,  aquel  pobre  animal  empez6  a  revelar 
los  sintomas  caracterfsticos  de  una  tuberculosis  pulmonar,  por  lo  cual  nube  de  sacri- 
ficar  el  animal  y  comprobado  el  contagio  hice  incinerar  el  cadiver,  para  evitar  que 
a  su  vez  constituyera  un  encadenamiento  de  propagaci6n  de  la  enfermedad. 

Bien  conocida  es  esa  extrafia  manera  de  proceder,  de  las  mujeres  sobre  todo,  con 
los  animales  dom^sticos,  ya  se  trate  de  un  falderillo,  de  un  gato,  de  un  loro,  etc.,  en 
que  la  extra vagancia  las  lleva  hasta  besar  y  alimentar  de  boca  a  boca  a  dichos  animales. 

Esta  pr6ctica  trae  consigo  que  si  dichos  animales  contraen  la  tuberculosis,  como  en 
el  case  arriba  transcrito,  la  trasmiten  seguramente  a  sue  duefios  o  allegados  de  ^tos. 
El  peligro  de  esta  convivencia  es  mucho  mayor  cuando  se  trata  de  gentes  de  baja 
dase,  pobres,  habitantes  de  bohardillas. 

La  observaci6n  que  hemes  transcrito  es,  adem4B,  muy  f^rtii  en  ensefianzas,  y  noe 
indica  que  no  b61o  el  esputo  del  tuberculoso  es  nocivo,  sine  tambi6n  su  saliva,  ya 
que  reetoe  de  6sta  fu6  la  que  infect6  la  leche,  y  no  puede  ser  de  otro  mode  puesto  que 
la  boca  es  el  camino  normal  y  reiterado  de  los  bacilos  que  salen  del  ^bol  aereo.  De 
ahi  que  la  opinion  del  Profesor  Flugge  sobre  la  importancia  de  ''las  partScuias  de  la 
expectoraci6n  de  los  enfermos  lanzadas  durante  la  tos,"  la  hagamos  extensiva  a  las 
particulas  de  saliva,  producto  m&B  flufdo  y  por  consiguiente  m&B  f&cil  de  pulverizarse 
por  la  corriente  de  aire  expirado. 

La  contaminaci6n  por  las  materias  estercorales  del  tuberculoso,  toma  amplia  parte 
en  el  contagio  en  nuestras  ciudades  y  aldeas  donde  estas  materias  son  arrojadas  a 
pozoe  ciegos  o  derramadas  sobre  el  suelo;  las  moscas,  y  los  animales  domdsticos  que 
sirven  a  la  alimentaci6n  himiana  pueden  contagiarse  y  continuar  los  eslabones  de  U 
cadena  de  contagio. 

£1  bacilo  de  Koch,  hu^sped  de  un  individuo  tuberculoso,  penetia  a  voces  nueva- 
mente  en  su  organismo  despu^  de  haber  side  expulsado  de  61,  e  infectar  un  aparato 
u  6igano  hasta  entonces  indemne;  es  lo  que  se  llama  auto-infecci6n.  En  el  estado 
actual  de  nuestros  conocimientos  y  en  consecuencia  con  las  opiniones  del  Profesor 
Cahnette,  siguiendo  estos  bacilos  la  misma  via  que  bus  predeceeores  se  localizan  en 
otro  punto  del  organismo,  porque  encuentran  alll,  3ra  sea  por  un  estado  patoldgico 
posterior  a  la  infecci6n  tuberculosa,  ya  por  que  herido  el  organismo  de  decadenda 
vital  por  la  acci6n  de  toxinas  del  bacilo,  un  locus  nUnoru  retUUntiae  0  se  deja  invadir 
en  cualquier  punto  atacado,  privado  como  se  halla  de  sus  medios  de  defensa. 

Estd  fuera  de  discuBi6n  que  el  bacilo  humane  produce  la  tuberculosiB  en  los 
animales  no  refractarios  a  ella  y  con  tanta  rapidez  y  seguiidad  en  algunos  de  ellos, 
como  el  curi,  llamado  por  esta  raz6n  animal  reactive.  Loe  animales  a  su  tumo  tras- 
miten su  tuberculosis  al  hombre. 

Sobre  el  tapete  cientifico  se  encuentra  atin  la  cue8ti6n  de  identidad  o  duaUdad  de 
los  bacilos  tuberculosos  en  el  hombre  y  los  animales  dom^sticos.  Este  asunto  ha 
oLdo  objeto  de  numerosos  trabajos  de  parte  de  los  expeiimentadores  y  el  origen  de 
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numeroflas  discuaionee  cientfficaa  en  diatintaa  cofponcioneB,  sin  que  &  la  bon  presente 
86  haya  llegado  a  una  solucidn  satiafactoria  entre  laa  opinionea  extremaa. 

En  1901  el  iluatie  Koch  hacia  conocer  aolemnemente  eataa  doa  concluaianea:  (1)  La 
taberculoaia  humana  difiere  de  la  tubeiculoaia  bovina  y  no  puede  aer  traamitida  a  loa 
ganadoa;  y,  (2)  la  traaimai6n  al  hombre  de  la  tuberculoaia  bovina  per  la  lecbe  o  la 
came,  ea  apenaa  mia  frecuente  que  la  tuberculoaia  hereditaria:  par  conaiguiente,  no 
ea  neceaario  tomar  medida  alguna  paza  contraneatarla. 

Eataa  concluaionea  del  aabio  m^  eminente  en  materia  de  tuberculoaia,  dieion  lugar 
a  numeroaoa  trabajoe  contiadictorioa.  Youg,  Fibiger,  y  Arloing,  eatablecen  la  iden- 
tidad  de  la  tuberculoaia  humana  y  bovina  y  no  bacen  diferenda  entre  laa  doa  que  la 
de  mayor  virulencia  del  bacilo  bovino.  €rratia  declara  la  identidad  de  todaa  laa 
tubeiculoaia.  Bujwid  y  Pecroncito  aon  partidiarioa  de  la  dualidad.  LfifOer,  Eoaael, 
Fieiffer  y  Waaerman  admiten  la  infecci6n  poaible,  muy  rara  ademib,  del  hombre  por 
el  bacilo  bovino,  pero  aoatienen  la  teoria  de  au  maeatro  Koch. 

La  mayoria  del  Oongreao  Intemacional  de  Higiene,  reunido  en  Bruaelaa.  en  1903, 
ain  eatar  en  favor  de  la  identidad  de  loa  badloa  en  laa  diferentea  eepedea  animalea, 
cree  neceaario  preacribir  medidaa  contra  loa  peligroa  de  contagio,  poaiblea  para  el 
hombre,  de  la  tuberculoaia  bovina. 

ligni^rea,  quien  acepta  con  la  mayoria  de  loa  experimentadorea  el  peligro  del 
contagio  para  el  hombre,  de  la  tuberculoaia  bovina,  tormina  en  au  eatudio  titulado 
' '  La  tuberculoaia  humana  y  la  de  loa  animalea  domMicoe, ' '  con  eataa  concluaionea,  que 
si  no  reeuelven  el  punto  de  identidad,  ai  merecen  tenerae  en  cuenta,  conaiderada  la 
cue8ti6n  deade  el  punto  de  viata  profiUctico: 

Laa  tuberculoaia  verdaderaa  encontradaa  en  el  hombre  y  en  loa  animalea  domMicoa 
Be  deben  a  badloB  pertenecientea  todoe  al  miamo  rtudo,  a  la  miama  eapecie:  al  bacilo 
de  Koch,  que  aufre  la  ley  general  de  la  variedad  de  loa  tipoa. 

Aaf  ea  que  a  mia  de  las  variedadea  poaiblea  y  todavia  indeterminadaa,  conocemoa 
ya  loa  tipoe  diferentea,  a  saber:  el  bacilo  tuberculoao  tipo  bovino  que  861o  ea  una 
variedad  del  tipo  humane,  o  viceversa;  loa  baciloa  tipo  aviario  y  tipo  piaciario,  que 
aon  razaa  diatintaa  entre  al  y  entre  loa  tipoa  humane  y  oovino. 

Ya  que  el  bacilo  tuberculoao  del  bovldeo  puede  mfectar  al  hombre,  aobre  todo  a 
loa  nifioa  de  corta  edad,  y  aunque  esta  contaminaci6n  pareasca  por  ahora  excepcional, 
aerfa  una  culpa  grave  abandonar  la  lucha  tan  aabiamente  reglamentada  contra  la 
tuberculoaia  bovina.  Ea  preciao,  al  contrario,  proaeguirla,  completarla  y  extenderla 
todavia  a  laa  dem^^  tuberculoaia  animalea.  no  s61o  para  contrarreatar  el  poaible  contagio 
al  hombre,  aino  al  mlamo  tiem|)o,  y  de  ello  ae  olvidan  muy  a  menudo,  paxa  combatir 
laa  tuberculoaia  animalea,  particuuimente  la  bovina,  que  tiende  a  duundirse  cada 
▼es  m^  en  loa  ganadoa. 

El  Dr.  Gache,  en  au  libro  titulado  ''La  tuberculoaia  en  la  Repdblica  Argentina," 
llama  la  atenci6n  acerca  de  la  propagaddn  de  la  tuberculoaia  por  la  came  de  loa 
bovldeoa,  y  Arloing  citado  por  ^,  hace  notar  que  la  diaminuci6n  de  la  tuberculoaia 
humana  en  Lyon  y  au  aumento  en  Burdeoa,  por  ejemplo,  podrla  muy  bien  deberae 
a  la  mayor  aeveridad  de  la  inapecci6n  de  camea  en  la  primera  ciudad. 

£1  miamo  Dr.  Gache  nos  dice  que  los  criadorea  de  la  Argentina  ban  comprobado 
que  loa  animalea  tuberculoaoa  ae  encuentran  aiempre  entre  loa  de  media  sangre,  ea 
decir,  que  reaultan  del  cruce  de  animates  indigenaa  con  importadoa: 

Durante  la  6poca  que  precedid  a  la  importaci6n  de  animalea,  la  tuberculoaia  no  ae 
encontraba  sino  excepcionalmente  en  el  rebaflo  aii^ntino,  pero  deade  hace  algunoa 
afioB,  deade  que  se  ha  comenzado  a  mejorar  la  raza  mtroduciendo  toroa  y  vacas  Dur- 
ham y  Jersey,  etc..  esta  enlermedad  estd  muy  esparcida  y  su  difusi^n  progresa  en  in- 
tima  reladdn  con  el  grado  de  afinamiento.  Ail  puea,  a  meaida  que  el  cruce  hace  perder 
al  rebafio  aigentino  aua  condidonea  primitivas  para  darle  un  aapecto  bello  y  eabelto  de 
que  careda,  aua  cualidadea  de  vitalidad  se  debilitan,  au  oiganiamo  degenera,  au 
energla  y  au  reaiatenda  diaminuyen.  Es  un  triste  privilege  que  los  animales  de  range 
elevado  ban  incoiporado  a  nueatra  prindpal  fuente  de  nqueza,  al  mezdar  au  sangre 
azul  a  la  sangre  roja,  criolla,  de  loa  de  las  praderas  argentinaa. 
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Eetas  comprobaciones  del  Dr.  Gache  han  sido  observadas  tambi^n  en  algunoB  otros 
puntoa  de  la  America  Latina,  entre  otroe  en  Bogota  por  el  Dr.  Federico  Lleras  A. 

Pero  si  la  tuberculoeis  bovina  no  es  frecuente  en  nueetros  pafsee  y  por  consigmente 
el  peligro  de  contaminaci6n  al  hombre  por  ella  es  casi  nnlo,  no  lo  es  que  41  exists  por 
la  contam]naci6n  de  las  cames  y  sobre  todo  de  la  leche  por  el  badlo  humane.  En  U 
generalidad  de  los  casos  la  came  y  la  leche  puede  contaminarse  por  el  bacilo  humano 
desde  el  matadero  o  el  establo  hasta  el  lugar  de  consumo,  ya  que  o  no  hay  inspecddii 
sanitaria,  o  la  que  existe  es  tan  deficiente  que  a  veces  constituye  un  peligro  mayor, 
que  si  no  existiera.  Es  notorio  el  desaseo  de  los  matanceros,  su  falta  absoluta  de  cono- 
dmientos  higi^nicos;  lo  mismo  sucede  con  los  acarreadores  de  came,  con  sus  vehlcoloi 
y  accesorioB. 

Entre  este  personal  no  es  rare  encontrar  individuos  que  sean  tuberculoeoe  o  al  menos 
que  padescan  de  enfermedadee  del  4rbol  a^reo  (poitrinaires,  que  dicen  los  medicos 
franceses).  Puede  comprenderse  el  immense  peligro  que  existe  con  este  modut 
Vivendi f  si.se  considera  adem&s  que  el  personal  veterinario,  salvo  ligeras  excepdonss 
es  de  una  incompetencia  absoluta.  Este  peligro  de  contaminaci6n  es  mayor  pan  la 
leche,  medio  de  cultivo  por  excelencia  para  la  generalidad  de  los  micro-oiganismos, 
puesto  que  los  lugares  de  expendio  de  este  artf  culo  de  primera  necesidad  reunen  todu 
las  condiciones  para  una  f&cil  y  segura  contaminaci6n :  tienduchos  donde  se  bam 
al  seco,  hay  aglomeraci6n,  y  adultos  y  nifios  con  enfermedadee  del  pecho.  Atin 
para  las  ciudades  que  tienen  una  inspecci6n  de  cames,  existe  el  peligro  de  las  forineaa, 
ya  que  la  salaz6n  puede  disimular  y  disimula  en  ocasiones  a  las  cames  contaminadas, 
tal  como  el  expendio  de  ella  se  hace  en  la  generalidad  de  nuestras  ciudades.  Now- 
tros  consideramos  pues,  el  peligro  de  la  came  y  de  la  leche  no  desde  el  punto  de  h 
tuberculoeis  bovina  sino  de  la  contaminaci6n  de  estoe  artf  culos  por  el  bacilo  humano, 
obrando  a  la  manera  de  vehf culos  trasportadores  del  bacilo  de  un  individuo  enfermo 
a  otro  sano,  del  mismo  modo  que  el  pan,  en  cuya  elaboraci6n  toma  parte  un  personal 
alcoh6lico,  que  trasnocha  constantemente  y  que  se  tuberculiza  f&cilmente. 

CONTAOIO   EN  LOS  DIVBRS08  MEDICS  80CIALES. 

1.  LafamUia. — El  tuberculoso  cuidado  en  su  casa  es  hoy  el  m&a  terrible  agente  paia 
la  propagaci6n  de  la  tuberculosis,  no  s61o  para  los  suyos,  sino  tambl^  para  todos  los 
que  lleguen  a  tener  con  61  algimas  relaciones.  Ouando  se  presenta  en  un  miembro  nn 
caso  de  tuberculosis  pulmonar,  se  llama  al  mMico  en  los  ataques  agudoe;  6\  prescribe 
lo  necesario  para  contener  la  tempestad  del  memento;  alivia  mas  no  cumple  la  alta 
misidn  que  le  eetd  encomendada:  salvar  del  peligro  inminente  la  vlda  de  los  allegadoB 
del  enfermo,  por  las  siguientes  razones:  o  cree  que  no  debe  alarmar  a  la  familia  del 
paciente  indic&ndole  la  gravedad  del  mal,  present^dole  el  cuadro  sombrio  que  esti 
en  gestaci6n,  aunque  no  le  sea  desconocldo  el  valor  del  silencio;  o  si  asf  lo  hlciere  el 
hablar  de  cambio  total  de  vida,  de  separaci6n  del  enfermo  y  sus  alidades  bajo  el 
peligro  de  contagio,  encontraii,  en  la  generalidad  de  los  casos,  resistencia  de  parte  de 
ambos:  del  primero  por  no  abandonar  su  vida  de  comodidad  o  de  lujo,  si  se  trata  de 
un  rico;  porque  es  menester  el  trabajo  diarlo  para  el  sustento  de  los  suyos,  si  no  lo 
es,  y  del  s^^do  porque  puede  oponerse  a  conveniencias  sociales,  a  asuntos  de  inter^; 
o  porque  un  altniismo  mal  entendido  hace  imposible  la  separaci^n,  juzgando  los  temores 
del  m^ico  exagerados  o  inneceearioe.  Esto  hace  que  el  contagio  sea  un  hecho  inexo> 
rable.  En  casos  muy  raros  el  m6dico  es  un  individuo  de  espfritu  recto,  altruista 
en  el  sentido  estricto  de  la  palabra,  entonces  puede  entablane  la  lucha  entre  61,  laf amilia 
y  el  paciente,  y  si  al  fin  logra  imponerse,  generalmente  es  ya  un  poco  taide:  el  germen 
del  contagio  ha  tenido  tiempo  de  echar  sus  cimientos. 

El  medico  prescribe  durante  el  ataque  agudo,  la  escupidera  con  soluci6n  desin- 
fectante  o  sin  ella;  esto  dltimo  es  la  regla  general,  i>ero  despu^  que  el  enfermo  se 
levanta,  que  vuelve  a  sus  quehaceres,  bub  esputos  van  a  ensuciar  elsuelo,  las  paiedes, 
etc.,    de   su   alojamiento,    de   su  gabinete  o  taller,    disemlnando   aquf  y    bM 
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innumerables  bacilos,  que  transportados  por  las  moscas  o  mia  tarde  por  la  pulveri- 
zaci6n  de  los  esputos  extendidos  en  capas  delgadas  por  los  pies  o  la  alcoba,  van  a 
infectar  a  otros  de  los  que  cohabitaji  con  61.,  El  tuberculoso  se  sienta  a  la  mesa  comt!in 
sin  que  en  la  mayorfa  de  los  oasos,  haya  separaci6n  alguna  entre  los  cubiertos,  semlle- 
tas,  et<}.,  de  su  uso  y  si  la  hubiere,  es  de  resultados  nulos  puesto  que  los  objetos  eeiin 
lavados  en  comdn  con  los  demils.  La  de8infecci6n  previa  es  cosa  que  nadie  conoce 
ni  se  preocupa  de  ello.  El  tuberculoso  cuidado  en  su  casa,  generalmente  vaga  de 
consultorlo  en  consultorio  antes  de  que  se  le  ha^  un  diagn6stico  positive,  o  que  al 
menos  se  le  informe  de  ese  diagn6stico  y  de  los  peligros  que  su  enfermedad  puede  traer 
a  su  familia. 

En  toda  familia  donde  existe  un  tuberculoso  atin  avanzado  6ste  recibe  de  sua  alle- 
gados,  madre,  esposa  o  hija,  los  alimentos  que  prueban  con  el  mismo  cubierto  del 
enf  ermo,  muchas  veces  despu^s  que  68te  los  ha  llevado  a  la  boca,  unas  veces  para  hacerle 
ver  que  estin  bien  preparados  o  apetitosos  y  otras  para  hacer  08tentaci6n  de  que  bu 
eetado  no  les  inspira  temor  o  repugnancia.  Los  nifios  de  la  casa  reciben  sua  caricias 
y  la  famUia  en  general  permanece  algunas  horas  del  d(a  en  su  cuarto,  a  veces  sentada  en 
la  misma  cama  del  enfermo  haci^ndole  compailla  en  medio  de  un  aire  contaminado 
por  las  partfculas  de  esputo  y  de  saliva  que  se  diseminan  en  el  ambiente  durante 
los  accesos  de  tos,  y  a  las  cuales  el  Profesor  Flttgge  da  una  importancia  capital  en  la 
pTopagaci6n  de  la  enfermedad .  Para  el  medico  es  en  verdad  diuro  privar  a  un  individuo 
pr6ximo  a  abandonar  la  vida,  de  las  tiltimas  fruiciones  familiares:  ^pero  no  lo  es  m^ 
contemplar  con  la  estoicidad  de  un  c6mplice  que  el  flagelo  extienda  bus  negras  alas 
sobre  un  grupo  de  seres  a  quienes  se  puede  salvar  de  sus  garras?  Rodearse  del  valor 
necesario  para  hacer  comprender  el  peligro,  es  la  tarea  del  m^ico,  escabrosa  en  verdad, 
por  la  reaistencia  que  encontrard  de  parte  de  la  familia  y  del  enfermo;  pero  del  cumpli- 
miento  de  la  elevada  misi^n  que  le  est&  encomendada  por  magisterio  de  su  profesi6n 
depende  el  6xito  de  ella.  De  esta  manera  se  easeiLa  al  tuberculoso  a  hacer  profilaxis 
no  b61o  para  los  suyos,  smo  tambi^n  para  4\  mismo,  evit^dole  infecciones  secundarias, 
y  con  la  esperanza  de  que  los  suyos  no  serin  contaminados,  debe  ademis  inculcirsele 
fe  en  la  curabilidad,  en  algunos  caflos,  porque  ello  sea  de  esperarse  dados  los  medios 
con  que  se  cuente,  y  en  otros  como  un  lenitive  moral  indispensable;  es  seguro  que 
pondri  todo  su  contingente  al  servicio  de  la  ciencia  y  luchari  por  el  triunfo  de  ella, 
ya  que  luchar  es  un  sentimiento  iimato  en  la  humanidad. 

**  El  mMico,**  como  dice  el  profesor  Granchet,  "  debe  al  enfermo  la  verdad,  toda  la 
verdad"  y  creemos  que  ella  solamente  d6  los  resultados  que  acabamos  de  anotar. 
Ademis  del  contagio  directo  por  el  tuberculoso  cuyos  esputos  pulverizados  van  a 
mezclaise  con  el  aire,  impregnando  las  ropas  de  su  uso,  las  de  su  cama,  infectadas, 
ya  porque  escupa  en  ellas  o  porque  durante  los  accesos  de  tos  se  ensucie  con  las  i>artf* 
culas  de  esputos,  ^tas  van  al  lavadero  con  las  de  los  individuos  sanos,  y  por  consi- 
guiente  ser&n  un  medio  de  contagio  tanto  para  su  familia,  como  para  la  encargada  de 
lavarlas;  porque  si  como  es  el  case,  generalmente,  la  lavandera  se  encuentra  agotada 
por  el  trabajo,  alcoholismo,  tabaquismo,  mala  alimentaci6n,  tenemos  en  ella  un  candi- 
dato  seguro  para  la  tuberculosis  y  para  propagarla  entre  los  suyos  y  los  que  a  ella  ocupen. 

Como  se  ve  el  encadenamiento  de  este  orden  de  cosas  no  puede  ser  mejor  establecido 
para  la  propagaci6n  del  contagio. 

El  aseo  en  las  habitaciones  en  nuestras  ciudades  se  hace  generalmente  por  medio 
del  barrido  al  seco  lo  cual  levanta  nubes  de  polvo  que  van  a  depositarse  sobre  loo 
mliebles,  libros;  si  se  trata  de  un  comedor  sobre  los  alimentos  que  estin  destapadoe 
o  mal  protegidos,  sobre  la  vajilla  o  resto  de  ella,  para  despu6s  serviree  de  ellos  sin 
precauci6n  alguna.  Ya  se  comprende  el  peligro  que  esta  manera  de  proceder  acarrea 
puesto  que  el  traumatismo  de  los  pulmones  por  el  polvo  absorbido  aun  no  baciUfero 
crea  en  ellos  una  menor  reslstencia  en  su  tejido  y  aumenta  el  peligro  de  contagio  A 
las  alfombras,  pisos,  etc.,  se  encuentran  contaminados  por  esputos  bacilfferos.  Guando 
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el  tuberculoso  muere  genendmente  no  se  prescribe  la  deBinfecci6n  y  ei  la  familia  no  ha 
oLdo  aleccionada  sobre  la  conducta  que  debe  observar  reepecto  a  Ice  objetos  de  oao 
del  enfeimo,  como  tambi^n  es  de  regU  general,  y  ademifl  anaigada  la  idea  de  la 
herenda  morboea  dendo  casi  desconocida  la  manera  de  propagaci6n  por  el  contagb, 
loB  objetos  propagadores  de  4ete,  sin  de8inlecci6n  previa  van  a  servir  a  los  Bobievivientes 
o  se  regalan  a  los  menesterosos,  que  llevan  en  su  limosna  un  medio  de  acabar  mis 
pronto  su  existenda.  De  esta  manera  se  van  desanoUando  esos  focos  que  la  humani- 
dad  Uama  hereditarios  y  que  en  verdad  no  son  sine  contagio.  Oasos  de  Mos  son 
observados  por  los  medicos  do  todos  los  palses,  para  que  haya  interns  alguno  en  dtar 
egemplos. 

Este  contagio  en  el  medio  familiar  es  mucho  mis  frecuente  y  mis  aJarmante  cuando 
se  tiata  de  la  familia  obrera,  Y  la  ras6n  es  obvia:  basta  echar  una  ojeada  sobre  la 
vida  del  obrero  en  casi  todas  las  dudades  de  alguna  importancia,  para  comprender 
que  son  aptos  para  recibir  y  propagar  todas  las  epidemias  y  endemias. 

El  obrero  vive  generalmente  aglomerado  en  casas  donde  las  condidones  hjgi^nieaB 
biillan  por  su  ausencia:  generalmente  son  tugurios  donde  se  respira  al  mismo  tiempo  el 
humo  de  la  cocinilla  mezclado  al  ambiente  de  excredones  humanas  y  de  animales 
que  habitan  con  ^1,  perro,  gato,  gallinas,  en  hacinamiento  indescribable  de  p^Bonas, 
animales  y  cosas;  el  salario  es  exiguo,  cuando  no  falta  del  todo,  y  de  ahf  la  misezia, 
el  alcoholismo,  causas  todas,  que  como  lo  veremos  mis  adelante,  hacen  el  terreno 
ofginico  de  esas  familias  de  una  receptibilidad  aaombrosa  para  el  desarroUo  del  badio 
de  Koch.  Esto  lo  hemes  podido  comprobar  a  nuestro  paso  por  los  servidos  hospitalarios. 

2.  Hospital. — ^Los  hoepitales  poHclfnicos  son  perjudiciales  deede  el  punto  de  ^iBta 
de  la  tuberculosis,  no  861o  para  el  enfermo  atacado  de  ella  sine  tambi^  para  los  otroe 
enfermos. 

Los  hospitales  policllnicos  de  caridad  no  tienen  dispoddones  relativas  a  la  profi- 
lazis  de  la  tuberculosis,  hay  allf  generalmente  aglomerad6n  y  no  estin  constnifdos 
en  lugaies  apiopiados  para  la  cura  de  la  tuberculosis. 

La  mortalidad  alll  por  esta  enfermedad  es  a  voces  aaombrosa:  en  el  Hospital  San 
Juan  de  Dies,  de  Bogota  alcanad  en  el  aflo  de  1896  el  tercio  de  la  mortalidad  adulta. 
La  hospitalizacidn  de  tuberculosos  en  promiscuidad  con  los  enfermos  atacados  de 
otras  lesiones  hace  que  aquella  enfermedad  tome  esos  caracteres  alarmantes  que 
imponen  imprescindiblemente,  un  cambio  radical  de  costumbre,  si  es  que  a]go  meiece 
nuestra  atenddn  la  clase  obrera  que  va  all!  en  buaca  de  refugio  y  de  alivio  a  las  dolen- 
das  de  la  vida. 

Estos  hospitales  son  un  contra  sentido  no  861o  para  el  tubereuloso  sine  tanbi^  para 
los  enfennos  atacados  de  otras  lesiones,  puesto  que  all!  encuentran  diseminados  el 
badlo  de  Koch  que  germinaii  en  sus  oiganiamos  receptivos,  ccnno  lo  son  todos  Iob 
de  los  indivjduos  que  buscan  un  refugio  en  estos  establecimientos. 

Hay  mis,  el  tubereuloso  no  siempre  es  un  inv&Udo;  61  no  busca  el  hospital  sino 
cuando  su  enfermedad  le  impide  tiabajar  p(ff  lo  muy  avanzada  o  por  un  ataque  agudo, 
frecuente  en  los  casos  de  tuberculosis  pulmonar;  repuesto  de  ^  sale  a  la  brega  por  la 
vida,  sin  haber  redbido  las  instrucdones  convenientes  a  su  estado,  repartiendo  por 
doquiera  los  productos  del  laboratorio  que  lleva  en  sus  pulmones  y  dejando  el  puesto 
inlectado  al  que  llega. 

Puede  darse  una  idea  de  los  peligros  que  este  ginero  de  hospitalisacidn  acarrea, 
si  se  tiene  en  cuenta  que  de  esos  hospitales  salen  individuos  de  todas  las  {xofesionea 
y  ofidos  en  ntimero  no  despreciable,  el  cual  conesponde  en  su  mayor  parte  al  grupo 
de  ofidos  dom^sticos. 

8.  EjhcUoyTnarina. — En  los  paises  que tienenservido  militar obligatraio,  los  m^coB 
ae  encaigan  hoy  de  rechasar  los  individuos  que  presentan  alguna  tara  oiginica  y 
excluyen  los  que  est^n  afectados  de  tuberculosis,  pero  en  los  paises  en  quelareduta 
se  hace  de  manera  empfrica  se  comprende  ficilmente  que  el  soldado  lleve  al  cuartel 
las  epidemias  de  su  lugar  natal  y  que  al  obtener  su  Hbertad  importe  a  ^ete  las  enfenne- 
dades  que  reinen  en  el  cuartel. 
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Piopiameiite  hablando  los  cuarteles  no  se  ban  coDstruido  en  la  generalidad  de  Iob 
paiBes  latmoamericanos  teniendo  en  cuenta  Iob  preceptoa  de  la  higiene.  El  penonal  es 
en  general  analfabeta  y  la  vida  se  hace  alii  en  piomiflcuidad.  Y  no  es  laio  con  esle 
modus  Vivendi  que  lleguen  tuberculoeoe  al  cuartel  y  propaguen  la  enfennedad  entre 
tuB  camaradas. 

La  generalidad  de  los  enfermos  en  un  cuartel  son  atendidos  allf  en  enfennerfas  o 
traaladadoB  a  un  hospital,  de  donde  vuelven  en  estado  de  convalecencia  nuevamente 
a  Bu  cuartel  entre  los  cuales  no  es  raro  encontrar  enlennos  taberculosoe.  En  el  afio 
de  1906  pasanm  en  este  estado  al  ej^rdto  acantonado  en  Bqgot&  7  individuos  atacadoi 
de  tuberculosis  pulmonar  y  12  de  otras  fonnas:  es  dedr  enlennos  en  impotencui  de 
contagio  y  otros  los  cuales  por  las  condicionefl  de  medio,  aglomeraci6n,  la  disciplina 
que  los  obligar6  a  prestar  sorvicios  alll  donde  la  neceaidad  lo  exige,  poco  importa  que 
■ea  de  noche  y  a  la  intemperie,  no  opondilan  mayor  fesiBtencia  a  la  tendencia  invason 
del  badlo  de  Koch. 

No  s61o  el  cuartel  es  perjudidal  al  soldado  tuberculoso,  ^ste  tambi^n  es  perjudidal 
al  cuartel  y  en  mayor  escala,  si  se  tiene  en  cuenta  el  ndmero  de  vfctimaB  que  la  enfer- 
medad  puede  hacer  por  la  acci6n  del  contagio. 

El  soldado  tuberculoso  lleva  al  cuartel  el  grano,  badlo  de  Koch,  que  ha  de  germinar 
en  un  terrene  apto  ya  que  el  reclutamiento  en  la  forma  f orzosa  Ueva  al  e j  ^rcito  individuos 
de  la  baja  ckse  social  en  las  ciudades  y  a  los  campesinos,  habituados  al  aire  libre 
a  la  luz,  en  todo  a  un  g^nero  de  vida  totalmente  distinta  de  la  urbana  y  mis  adn  de  la 
de  cuartel,  que  lo  deprime  moralmente,  y  este  decaimiento  de  4nimo  que  sulren  las 
gentes  del  campo,  asf  como  las  dem&B  circunstancias  anotadas,  hacen  que  opongan 
una  menor  resistencia  a  las  enfermedades  infecto-contagiosas  en  general  y  a  la  tuber 
culosis  de  manera  especial  cuando  son  transplantadas  a  las  ciudades,  viniendo  a  ser, 
como  dice  el  Dr.  Gache  los  autoree  de  esta  verdad  de  Lancereaux:  ''La  tuberculoeiB 
es  la  enfennedad  de  la  civilizaci6n." 

4.  Talleres.^TJn  representante  dijo,  con  mucha  raz6n,  ante  el  Consejo  de  vigilanda 
de  Asistencia  Pdblica  en  Paris:  "Hay  talleres  en  que  de  antemano  se  ha  establecido 
el  lugar  del  tisico.  Cuando  uno  no  puede  ya  ocuparlo,  viene  un  sucesor  y  asi  se 
fluceden  en  el  mismo  lugar  series  de  obreros  contaminados  por  bus  predecesores." 

El  peligro  en  estos  medioe  como  en  toda  colectividad,  es  el  esputo,  peligro  que 
hace  mis  positivo  el  estado  del  terrene. 

H  En  los  talleres  no  hay  hasta  hoy,  escupideras  y  los  esputos  lanzados  al  suelo  son 
luego  esparcidos  sobre  el  utilaje  por  el  barrido  en  seco  y  asi  como,  lo  hemes  visto, 
Uevan  los  obreros  esos  Utiles  a  la  boca  o  bus  manos  son  ensuciadas,  el  conti^o  no 
es  de  dejarse  esperar.  Esos  Utiles  empleados  por  un  tuberculoso  lo  ser&n  despute 
de  BU  retiro  del  taller  por  su  reemplazo,  cuando  no  son  de  use  com6n,  como  Bucede 
oon  las  vasijas  del  agua. 

Estas  mismas  observaciones  tenemos  que  hacer  respecto  a  las  oficinas  pdblicas. 

5.  EteueUu  y  eo2e^io«.— Generalmente  lo  ^ico  que  nos  preocupa  es  1»  instruccidn 
y  poco  o  nada  la  educaci6n  ffsica,  por  falta  de  conocimientos  de  las  leyes  fisioliSgicas. 
El  oiganismo  es  un  todo  arm6nico  compuesto  de  partes  muy  diversas;  cada  una  de 
alias  tiene  su  funci6n,  en  verdad  distinta,  pero  siempre  em  coiTelaci6n  intima  con 
las  grandes  funciones  de  ese  todo.  Que  una  de  ellas  llegue  a  perder  o  simplemente 
a  alterar  su  estado  normal  y  el  todo  suirird  necesariamente  la  falta  de  aquella.  Asi, 
sin  el  desarrollo  fisico  normal,  sin  la  integridad  de  las  funciones  de  la  vida  animal, 
las  de  la  vida  psiquica  no  podr&n  dar  el  trabajo  indispensable  que  en  el  estado  normal 
del  organismo.  De  ah f  que  en  las  agrupaciones  de  los  intemados  sea  poca  la  atenci6n 
que  la  higiene  se  merece,  siendo  alii  de  necesidad  imperiosa,  no  s61o  para  preservar 
a  los  educandoe  de  las  enfermedades  infecto-contagiosas,  sine  tambi^,  y  he  aqui  el 
gran  papel  a  que  estd  destinada  en  la  prosperidad,  para  enseflarles  a  hacer  profilaxis 
individual  y  que  a  su  vez  la  establezcan  en  sua  hogares.    El  movimiento  antituber- 
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culoso  del  mundo  entero,  contard  en  el  porvenir  con  eee  giande  ej^rdto,  si  se  implan- 
tan  en  todos  los  eatablecimientoe  de  eoBenanza,  las  medidas  contra  esta  enfermedad. 
La  vida  comtin  durante  variaa  horas  o  varioe  mesee  que  existe  entre  loe  escolares 
hace  destacar  claramente  la  posibilidad  de  contagio  entre  elloe,  asl  como  tambi6n 
entre  los  maestros,  si  no  se  ha  tenido  cuidado  de  seleccionar  el  personal. 

6.  TeatroSf  etc. — La  vida  urbana  nos  lleva  buscar  en  loe  lugares  pdblicoe,  teatros, 
caf6s,  cantinas,  salas  de  baile,  prostfbulos,  etc.,  un  cambio  de  decoraci6n,  o  un  mayor 
ensanchc  a  nucstras  viviendas  estrechas.  Sin  saber  que  en  la  mayorfa  de  estos  lugares 
podemos  encontrar  un  contagio  por  la  falta  de  escupideras  y  la  comunidad  de  titiles. 

7.  Locomocidn. — Uno  de  los  grandes  beneficioe  qud  nos  ha  trsAdo  el  creciente  pro- 
greso  de  la  mecdnica  ha  sido  la  rapidez  y  facilidad  de  la  lomoci6n.  Lo  que  antes 
habrfa  necesitado  dfas,  hoy  se  cuenta  hasta  por  minutos. 

Esta  facilidad  y  multiplicaci6n  de  los  medios  de  locomoci6n  hace  que  enfermos  y 
de  salud  admirable  se  entrecrucen  en  la  vida,  usando  reiteradas  veces  los  mismos 
vehfculos  y  que  comarcas  salubres  reciban  frecuentemente  individuos  que  van  en 
busca  de  sus  aires  y  sus  aguas,  o  de  sus  paisajes  y  placeres  si  se  trata  de  lugares  de 
recreo.  En  las  ciudades  mismas  la  necesidad  nos  obliga  a  trasladamos  de  un  lugar  a 
otro  constant cmente  y  para  ello  usamos  vehfculos  comunes,  no  siendo  rare  que  el  que 
acaba  de  servir  para  trasladar  a  un  enfermo  al  hospital  o  a  un  consultorio  m^ico, 
Birvtk  inmediatamente  a  un  individuo  que  aunque  vigoroeo  puede  contaminarse  por 
la  repeticidn  dc  esta  emergencia. 

Los  ferrocarrilcs  que  trausportan  diariamente  millares  de  personas  entre  alios  tuber- 
culoeos  y  que  adem&9  necesitan  un  personal  crecido  que  se  tuberculiza  con  extiBma 
frecucncia,  y  con  el  cual  tenemos  que  rozarnos  y  ademds  va  transportando  el  bacilo  a 
lai*ga8  distancias,  ya  que  ninguna  medida  se  ha  tornado  para  que  no  scan  infectados  y 
muchu  menos  para  que  una  vez  causada  esa  infecci6n  se  provea  lo  conducente  a  su- 
primir  los  males  que  puede  acarrear. 

TBRRENO. 

Lo  que  dejamoe  expuesto  acerca  del  contagio  muestra  claramente  que  estamos 
expuestOB  a  la  ab6Qrci6n  del  germen  pat^eno  de  la  tuberculosis  en  una  proporci6n 
alannante,  y  m&s  atin,  segtin  nos  dicen  las  investigaciones  de  Dieulafoy,  Lmnoyez 
y  Strauss,  ed  bacilo  se  encuentra  en  individuos  sanos. 

Nueetro  organismo  est&  pues  acechado  por  enemigoe  de  potenda  variable,  en  que  la 
intensidad  de  bus  efectos  es  proporcional  a  su  n&mero  y  a  su  vinilenda.  ''El  ntimero 
de  los  microbios,"  dice  Bouchard,  ^'tiene  su  importancia  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de 
la  transmisidn  y  de  la  gravedad  de  las  enfermedadee  infeccioeas,  puesto  que  aumen- 
tando  este  ntimero  se  puede  veneer  la  Teastencia  que  un  organismo  determinado  qpone 
a  un  menor  ntlmero  de  agentee  inlecciosos;"  y  la  misma  obBervBci6n  tiene  cabida 
respecto  a  la  virulenda,  puesto  que  un  agente  o  un  grupo  de  agentes  infecciosofl  obrarto 
con  energfa  proporcional  a  su  vitalidad,  a  su  acci6n  nociva  para  el  organismo,  es  dedr, 
a  su  grade  de  virulencia. 

^Por  qu^  no  somos  todos  tuberculosos?  Por  que  al  lado  del  germen  y  no  861o  en  la 
tuberculosis)  sine  en  toda  enfermedad  infecto-contagioea,  hay  que  confiiderar  el 
terrene;  o  en  otros  tdnninos,  porque  para  que  la  infecci6n  tenga  lugar  se  necesita  no 
■61o  el  bacilo  sino  el  estado  receptivo  del  organismo;  o  vali^dome  de  la  expresidn 
con  que  hace  sesenta  y  pico  de  afios  explicaba  el  Profesor  Trousseau  la  manera  de  obrar 
de  las  enfermedades  como  la  tuberculosis:  ''Sembrad  sobre  la  roca  y  no  obtendr^ 
coeecha;  sembrad  sobre  terrene  f^rtil  y  la  tendr^  abundante,''  y  es  ese  terrene  f^rtil 
el  que  prima  en  la  infecddn  tuberculosa,  pues  como  dijimos  al  hablar  de  la  herenda, 
la  tuberculosis  no  anida  alll  donde  el  organismo  le  ofrece  resistenda. 

El  organismo  humane  al  estado  normal  se  defiende  contra  los  g^rmenes  pat^genos  que 
tratan  de  invadlrlo;  posee  medios  de  defensa  y  estos  medios  son  los  gl6bulos  blancos, 
los  lagodtos. 
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Dc  Fleury,  qulen  observa  osta  lucha  al  microecopio,  noe  la  describe  asf : 

EI  gldbulo  bianco  encuentra  en  su  camino  al  pequefio  baatondllo,  fino.  neto,  casi 
elegante,  como  lo  es  el  bacilo  de  Koch;  se  ponen  en  contacto  y  el  gl6bulo  bianco 
absorbe  el  microbio;  se  le  distingue  -intacto,  vivaz,  en  plono  vigor,  en  plona  maligni- 
dad  gor  consecuoncia,  en  el  interior  de  la  c61ula  fagocitaria. 

Baio  la  influenda  de  verdaderoe  ju^  digeetivoe  secretados  por  el  fagocito,  el  bacilo 
68  roido,  alterado,  se  ahueca  aqui,  se  infla  alld,  pierde  su  forma  rectilfnea,  viene  a  ser 
una  rama  nudosa,  que  se  agota,  despuds  desaparece  digerido,  aniquilado  por  el  gl6bulo 
vencedor. 

Pero  a  menudo  la  batalla  es  m^  larga,  la  victoria  mds  disputada. 

Aqui  el  fi^ocito  no  tiene  el  vigor  suiiciente  para  digerir  al  microbio  y  al  mismo 
tiempo  el  microbio  no  lo  tiene  tampoco  para  hacer  degenerar  la  c^Fula,  para  hacerla 
perecer.  Entonces  el  microbio,  para  sustraerse  a  la  acci6n  de  los  jugos  digestives  que 
le  amenazan,  se  rodea  de  envolturas  estratificadas,  que  ^1  mismo  secreta  y  que  vistas  al 
microscopio  semejan  a  las  envolturas  conc^ntricas  de  un  bulbo  de  ceboUa.  Ellas  le 
preservan  por  algtin  tiempo,  mas  esta  coraza  acaba  por  eerie  fatal,  nociva  y  muere  por 
inaDici6ii. 

£1  gl6bulo  bianco,  por  su  parte,  para  acabar  de  unurallarle,  secreta  en  tomo  de  la 
coraza  microbiana  capas  de  foefato  de  cal,  cjue  le  sirven  de  tumba;  tan  to  asf  que  la 
navaja  del  bacteri61oeo  se  mella  en  esos  tejidos  calc&reos  cuando  quiere  hacer  cortes 
para  encontrarlos  en  &s  preparaciones. 

Peio  en  el  hombre  el  gl6bulo  bianco  ee  casi  siempre'el  vencido. 

Cuando  curamos  de  la  tisis,  gradas  a  la  eficacia  de  la  higpLene.  ee  por  mecanismo 
9idlop>  al  de  amurallamiento  del  microbio,  de  calcificaci6n  ae  las  lesiones.  £1 
fagocito  mata  al  bacilo  y  lo  encierra  con  sus  venenos  en  una  tumba  s61idamente  sellada. 

Los  gI6bulo6  blancos  cumplen  esta  tarea  cada  vez  aue  tienen  la  fuerza  necesaria, 
cada  vez  que  nuestro  vigor  individual  esti  a  la  aitura  ae  su  &ena. 

Pero  cuando  por  esta  o  aquella  circiinstancia,  nuestro  organismo  se  encuentra 
debilitado  de  manera  tranaitoria  o  permanente,  el  bacilo  vencedor  hace  degenerar 
la  c61ula  y  el  mal  es  dueiio  del  terrene. 

Hoy  ee  innegable  que  el  bacilo  no  triunfa  aino  de  los  oi^ganismos  alterados  o  decafdos. 

Ahora,  la  resistencia  oigdnica  puede  aer  vencida  y  lo  es  en  efecto  en  proporciones 
diversas,  y  de  ahi  proviene  la  predisposid^n  m6rbida,  la  aptitud  para  contraer  la 
enfennedad,  el  terreno  f^til  que  dice  TrouoBeau. 

£1  terreno,  con  sus  caracteres  favorablee  o  desfavorablee  al  desarroUo  de  la  infecci6n, 
tiene  tal  importancia,  que  es  de  61  de  que  dependen  las  reacciones  elf nicas  y  las  diversas 
localizaciones  mdrbidaa,  y  es  asf  como  se  explica  tambi^n  que  aiguiendo  los  baciloe 
la  misma  via  para  penetrar  en  el  organismo — ^inhalatoria  como  lo  quiere  Flugge, 
intestinal  como  lo  demuestra  Calmette — ^no  sea  una  e  igual  la  intensidad  de  la  infec- 
ci6n  ni  uno  solo  tampoco  el  6rgano  siempre  afectado. 

£1  organismo  no  presenta  siempre  esa  aptitud  para  recibir  y  desarrollar  las  influencias 
mdrbidasy  que  es  lo  que  constituye  el  terreno,  sine  que  Uega  a  ello  por  multitud  de 
causas  intensamente  depresoras  unas  voces,  reiteradas  aunque  de  intensidad  mediocre 
otras,  que  vamos  a  esbozar  ligeramente. 

Al  hablar  de  la  herencia  de  la  tuberculosis,  hemes  sentado  que  ella  trasniite  la 
decadencia  6]:ganica,  es  decir,  el  terreno  tuberculizable;  luego  tenemoe,  en  tesis 
general,  que  hay  una  predispoeicidn  hereditaria  o  mejor  una  predisposicidn  congenita. 
Pero  se  puede  llegar  al  mismo  estado  no  s61o  sin  descender  de  padres  tuberculosos, 
aino  tambi^n  siendo  de  progenie  de  vigorosos. 

Las  endemias,  por  su  acci6n  debilitante  sobre  el  organismo  son  causas  de  predis- 
posici6n  muy  marcada,  asf  podemoe  ver  que  al  paludismo,  a  la  uncinariasis,  la  disen- 
terfa  amebiana,  etc.,  entre  nosotroe,  preceder  o  mejor  preparar  el  camino  que  ha  de 
trillar  luego  la  tuberculosis.  Pero  entre  estas  endemias  hay  una,  la  social  llamada 
alcoholismo,  que  es  la  mds  temible  de  todas.  No  solamente  el  alcoholiamo  es  una 
causa  poderoea  del  desarrollo  de  la  tuberculosis  en  los  individuos  habituados  a  este 
vicio,  sine  que  ejerce  una  influencia  fuera  de  duda  sobre  la  progenie,  dando  nacimiento 
a  seres  congenitalmente  predispuestos,  tanto,  que  dice  Jousset,  que  ser  hijo  de  alco- 
h61ico  es  tanto  como  ser  hijo  de  tfsico  y  apoya  su  aserci6n  sobre  la  encuesta  practicada 
en  loe  pafses  donde  impera  el  alcoholiamo. 
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• 

Deede  el  a£Lo  de  1868  preaentd  Lancereaux  un  trabajo  a  la  Academia  de  Medicina  de 
Francia  que  repoeaba  sobre  la  obaervaci6n  de  numeroeos  caaos  de  tifiia  en  alcohfiicoe; 
de  entonces  a  la  6poca  presente  eeoe  trabajoe  ae  ban  multiplicado  en  todos  Iob  pdaee 
y  es  un  acuerdo  general  el  que  reina  respecto  a  este  punto  de  etiologfa.  Lo  demuMfaa 
claramente  que  de  la  mano  marohan  las  luchas  anti-tuberculoeui  y  anti-alcohdlicii^ 
y  que  eaa  influencia  nefasta  baya  becbo  dedr  al  Plofesor  Landouzy  que  el  aloobol 
prepara  el  lecbo  en  que  anida  la  tuberculosis,  y  al  Profesw  Hayem  que  la  tuberculooi 
se  toma  en  el  mostrador. 

Las  estadlsticas  sobre  consume  de  alcohol  y  mortalidad  por  tuberculosis  practicadii 
en  Francia  establecen  que  hay  una  reladdn  constante  entre  el  consumo  de  alcolwl 
y  el  dessirollo  de  la  tuberculosis. 

En  la  memoria  de  1907  del  Henry  Phq[»ps  Institute,  encontnmos  conrignada  tambite 
esa  acci6n  fayorable  del  alcohol  en  la  pzqpagaci6n  de  la  tuberculosis,  asf  como  tainbi6ii 
que  los  alcoh61ico8  o  descendientes  de  tales  son  los  menos  influfdos  por  el  tratamiento: 
el  alcohdlico  pennanece  en  estatu  quo  o  va  r&pidamente  a  la  muerte. 

No  dtaremos  sino  para  dejar  constanda  de  su  error,  la  creenda  de  algonos  de  qua 
tal  o  cual  alcohol  sea  bivorable  o  preservative  de  la  tuberculosis.  £1  alcohul,  y  cuaado 
decimos  asf,  comprendemos  todas  las  bebidas  espirituons  cualquieia  que  sea  la  materia 
prima  de  que  se  extraigan,  obra  siempre  lo  miamo  en  nuestro  drganismo;  prodnciendo 
alcoholiflmo  agudo  o  cr6nico  y  su  acci6n  sobre  el  dosnrrollo  de  la  tuberculosis,  es  el 
mismo,  como  lo  es  sobre  todas  las  enfeimedades  inf ecto^wntagiosas  sobre  las  endemiaii 
y  epidemias:  son  los  alooh61icos  los  que  pagan  m^  tiibutos  a  eUas,  como  lo  demoestaft 
las  estadlsticas  de  todos  los  hoq)itales  y  como  lo  comprob^  en  el  de  San  Juan  de  Dioi 
de  Bogotd  y  que  consign^  en  mi  tesis  inaugural,  ''Tuberculosis  en  Colombia. " 

He  aqui  los  dates  estadlsticos  de  Panami  que  sobre  esta  relaci6n  entre  tuberculous 
y  alcoholismo;  corresponde  al  afio  de  1914: 

Panami:  mortalidad  tuberculosa  229,  alochdlica  10;  Coldn  mortalidad  tuberculoM 
86,  alcohdlica  4;  Zona  del  Canal  mortalidad  tuberculosa  74,  alcohdlica  3. 

En  la  dudad  de  Panamd  hay  inscritos  hoy  679  lugares  de  ezpendio  de  licores.  La 
producddn  de  alcohol  de  cafta  de  33®  en  toda  la  Bepdblica,  fu^  durante  el  primer 
semestre  de  este  afio  de  395,017  litres  con  6  decflitros. 

£1  medio  sodal  tiene  influencia  notoria  sobre  la  preparaddn  del  terreno  para  la 
germinaddn  del  badlo  de  Koch. 

£1  aire  libre,  la  vida  del  campo,  con  su  intenridad  solar  oponen  una  resistand*  verda- 
dera  a  la  tuberculosis.  Los  arrendatarios,  los  Pescadores,  los  lefiadores,  no  contraen  la 
enfermedad  sino  excepcionalmente,  dice  Gache.  £n  Suiza,  la  tisis  hace  una  Tfctima 
sobre  mil  habitantes  entre  los  selvicultores  y  agricultores,  y  en  Italia,  sobre  mil  muertes 
generales,  los  pastores  y  agricultores  no  tienoi  sino  cuarenta  o  dncuenta  muertes 
causadas  por  esta  enfermedad. 

£ntre  nosotros,  el  trabajador  de  las  regiones  indemnes  de  paludismo,  de  uncinaria 
frm^ripftfift  no  hace  excepd6n  a  la  regla  dtada;  pero  en  nuestzos  dimas  ardientes,  en 
las  hoyas  de  nuestro  rlos,  en  nuestras  selvas  vfrgenes,  donde  d  anofdes  habita,  allf 
la  influenda  nefasta  dd  paludismo,  anunorando  la  resistenda  oig^mica,  espera  sdo 
que  un  caso  importado  se  declare  para  que  d  contagio  se  extienda.  Cuando  las  plagas 
de  la  producddn  agricola  obliga  a  los  agricultores  habituados  a  su  vida  de  campo,  a 
buscar  en  las  dudades  el  diario  sustento,  se  encuentran  reunidas  las  condidones  para 
lie  var  el  contagio  a  los  lugares  indemnes  de  tuberculosis;  puesto  que  llegados  a  la  dudad 
en  malas  condidones  de  nutricidn  y  produdendo  en  ellas  aglom6raci6n,  se  tuberculisan 
bajo  las  influendas  que  hemes  anotado  al  hablar  dd  ej^rdto  y  llevan,  al  rogreaar  a  sns 
hogares,  el  grano  que  ha  de  germinar  en  el  terrene  preparado  por  la  miseria  y  las 
endemias. 

En  las  dudades,  d(mde  el  excesivo  valor  del  terreno  hace  caro  los  alquileres,  las 
condidones  de  habitaci6n  insalubre  se  encuentran  reunidas,  mia  atin,  en  aquellas  que 
poco  o  nada  se  preocupan  por  el  aproviwionamiento  d«  agua  potable  y  servido  de  aseo. 
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La  claae  obrera  se  hacina  alii  en  cuartoB  que  tienen  una  sola  puerta  que  da  acceao  a 
la  via  pdblica  o  a  conedoree  estrechos,  oscuroe  y  htimedoB;  la  cubicaci6n  es  eecaaa,  a 
vecee  el  piso  htimedo,  no  est&n  provistaB  de  servicio  sanitario  aidado,  de  alii  que  mu- 
chaa  excrecionee  sean  guardadas  por  algunas  boras  para  deepues  verterlas  en  laa  alcan- 
tarillas,  o  lo  que  no  es  muy  raro  sobre  el  Buelo  en  los  patios  o  las  vfas  pdblicas;  la  pro- 
vision de  agua  se  hace  del  surtidor  m^  cercano  y  se  mantiene  alii  sin  protecddn 
alguna.  Al  hablar  del  contagio  en  la  iamilia  hemoe  notado  que  en  estas  viviendas  hay 
promiscuidad  de  individuos  y  animales:  falta  alii,  pues,  el  aire  y  la  luz. 

Obran  tambi^n  como  causas  depteBonm  predisponiendo  el  oiganismo  a  la  tuberea- 
losis  al  lado  de  la  aglomeraci6n,  la  miseiia,  el  alcoholismo,  la  habitacidn  anti-higi^nica, 
la  agitadidn  febril  de  las  ciudades,  con  su  vida  llena  de  continuas  necesidades,  mUs  y 
mia  numerosas  y  apremiantes,  la  ambicidn,  las  contrariedades,  las  privaciones,  etc. 

^La  edad  tiene  influenda  alguna  sobre  la  propagaci6n  de  la  tuberculosisT 

Algunos  autores  ban  citado  la  pubertad.  Bien  que  ella  es  una  sacudida  violenta 
que  suire  el  oiganisnio,  que  se  acompafia  de  fen6menoe  nerviosos,  contxa  los  cuales 
reacciona  aquA  segdn  circunstandas  que  se  nos  escapan,  no  puede  tener  otra  in- 
fluencia  que  la  de  todo  debiUtamiento  del  oiganismo  Asi  vemos  por  lo  general^  que  1ft 
pubertad,  que  pide  al  oiganismo  un  gasto  maycnr  que  la  infanda,  puesto  que  ella  maica 
el  peiiodo  iniciativo  de  nuevas  fundones  y  correlativamente  el  aumento  de  a^igw^— 
pieeodstentes,  pasa  sin  dejar  huellas  esk  €i;  mientras  que  en  otros  se  acompafia  dm 
trastomos  que  si  las  dejaiin  jMrennes  o  transitorias,  que  indudablemente  obran  como 
aliadas  poderosas  y  eficaces  del  contagio.  Pero  tambite  es  derto  que  en  estas  dr- 
cunstandas  no  es  ese  perfodo  de  la  vida  en  si  el  piindpal  factor,  sine  el  conjunto  d% 
atributos  anatdmicos,  quimicos  y  dinianicos  inherentes  al  ser  de  que  nos  habla  Kodi: 
es  el  despertar  de  la  h'eredo-predisposid6n  bajo  la  influenda  del  aumento  de  txabajo 
del  oiganismo,  y  no  obra  la  pubertad,  en  este  caso,  de  manera  distinta  a  cualqukr 
causa  extiafia  en  un  oiganismo  piedispuesto  de  antemano  por  los  yenos  o  privadonea 
de  BUS  antepasados. 

"Pubertad  y  virilidad,"  dice  Peter,  "tal  es  en  efecto  el  periodo  de  la  vida  en  qua 
la  tiflis  se  presenta  con  mayor  frecuenda  y  estas  nodones  bipocHlticaa  son  conoddaa 
del  vulgo,  que  no  cree  en  esta  enf ermedad  pasada  esa  edad,  y  muchoe  mMicos  son 
vulgo  respecto  a  este  pimto."  No  es  preciso  que  sea  asi.  Lo  derto  es  que  el  periodo 
de  la  tisis  es  el  de  la  tuberculizad6n,  al  cual  se  llega  por  predisposidOn  constitn- 
cional  adquirida  o  hereditaria;  los  dObiles,  los  UnMticos,  los  hijos  de  tubercuksoa^ 
padecen  de  enfermedades  del  pecho  en  la  piimera  o  en  la  segunda  parte  de  estas 
edades,  sogtin  la  intensidad  de  la  predispo8id6n  y  de  las  causas  auziliares.  Psco 
aquellos  que  habian  naddo  fuertes  y  vigorosos,  sin  tarn  ocg^ca  alguna,  que  parocen 
naddos  para  no  ser  tuberculoeos,  pueden  llegar  a  serlo  a  cualquiera  edad  -pat  la  lenta 
y  continua  influenda  de  las  causas  tuberculigenas  y  mas  a(in  en  la  senilidad,  que  por 
ai  sola  coostituye  una  causa  de  debilitamiento  orgioico.  Los  m^cos  de  los  asilos 
de  andanos  conocen  este  hecho,  y  Fuller  ha  podido  decir  sin  exageraddn  que  ''los 
tisicos  son  cad  tan  numeroeos  a  los  70  como  a  los  15  afios." 

El  sexo  en  si  tampoco  tiene  influenda  en  la  tuberculosis. 

En  las  ciudades  en  que  la  mujer  trabaja,  solo  en  las  labores  caseras  y  en  los  campos 
en  que  no  se  le  exige  m&s  que  un  trabajo  propordonado  a  sus  fuerzas,  la  tuberculosis 
es  menos  frecuente  en  ella  que  en  el  hombre;  pero  en  los  centros  comerciales  y  iabriles, 
en  que  el  salario  del  hombre  no  alcanza  para  el  sustento  de  la  iamilia  y  la  mujer  se 
ve  obligada  a  aportar  su  contingente  de  trabajo,  la  tuberculosiB  es  tan  frecuente  o 
mis  en  ella  que  en  el  hombre.  Esta  influencia  de  la  propagaci6n  de  la  tuberculosis 
en  la  obrera,  es  palpable  en  las  dudadee  que  toman  un  r&pido  desarrollo. 

Yarias  causes,  que  no  dependen  de  su  constitucidn  misma,  si  no  del  medio  en  que 
se  agita  la  mujer  en  las  ciudades  populosas  es  lo  que  influye  en  su  tuberoulizad^n; 
en  efecto,  obligada  a  trabajar  en  ofidos  sedentarios,  en  un  aire  confinado,  muchas 
voces  en  aglomeraddn,  con  salario  exiguo  que  la  obliga  a  trabajar  no  s61o  durante  el 
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dla  y  la  noche  smo  tambi^n  en  estadoe,  como  la  prefiez  y  la  lactancia,  que  no  le  permiten 
sino  una  porci6n  de  trabajo  como  uno  y  le  exigen  una  raci6n  alimenticia  y  de  descanso 
como  dos,  su  organismo  se  debilita  y  es  ficil  presa  del  conti^o. 

Las  profesionee  no  dejan  de  tener  su  influencia  por  el  medio  en  que  obligan  a  penna- 
necer  a  los  que  las  ejercen.  Las  estadisticas  noe  dicen  que  las  enfermeras  y  Iob  enf enne- 
ro6,  sirvientes  de  morgue,  medicos,  etc.,  que  los  exponen  a  un  contagio  reiterado 
pagan  mayor  tiibuto  proporcionalmente  a  la  tuberculosiB.  Pero  lo  cierto  es  que 
en  materia  de  profesi6n  sucede  lo  miamo  que  con  las  edades,  se  llega  a  la  tuberculoflifl 
por  efectos  de  medio  y  de  contagio:  cuando  fijadas  definitivamente  y  Uevadaa  a  la 
pr&ctica  las  medidas  profildcticas,  las  estadisticas ,  de  mortalidad  tuberculosa  por 
profesiones  no  presentardn  predominancia  alguna  por  ^sta  o  aqudUa.  En  apoyo  de 
nueetro  aserto  estd  el  que  en  Bogotd  el  predominio  de  la  morbilidad  y  mortalidad 
tuberculosa  coirespondende  a  la  clase  de  oficio  domdstico,  lo  cual  le  sexi  fdcil  com- 
prender  a  todo  aqu^l  que  conozca  aquella  ciudad  en  que  las  ccmdicionee  de  vida 
de  su  clase  pobre  se  encuentran  reunidas  todas  las  condiciones  antihigi^ucas. 

La  nutricidn  es  elemento  indispensable  al  mantenimiento  de  la  vida  y  como  tal 
de  defensa  del  oiganismo;  cuando  ella  decae  bajo  el  imperio  de  una  accidn  pato- 
l^ca  o  de  una  causa  social,  el  organismo  estd  preparado  para  la  obra  devastadora 
de  la  tuberculosis. 

En  una  palabra,  las  condiciones  iavorables  a  la  evolucidn  del  bacilo  se  encuentran 
realizadas  por  todas  las  causas  capaces  de  producir  en  el  organismo  cierto  grade  de 
nutrici6n,  sea  que  obren  como  causas  depreeorafl,  sea  que  debiliten  sus  defeoau 
naturales;  ezcesos  de  toda  claae,  agotamiento,  fatiga,  di^gustos,  prefieces  repetidas^ 
tiaumatumoe,  intoxicaciones  cr6nicas,  etc. 

Paste  II.— -Pbowlaxis. 

La  profilaxis  de  la  tuberculosis  tlene  que  dirigirse,  como  16gicamente  se  desprenide 
de  su  etiologia,  sobre  el  bacilo  para  destruirlo  y  sobre  el  terrene  para  jveservario: 
vita  y  otra  de  estas  acciones  se  complementan.  Asf  es  que  para  ser  eficaz  la  India 
anti-tuberculosa  no  debe  deecuidar  ninguna  de  estas  doe  fases  del  pioblema. 

Destruir  el  bacilo  o  ponerlo  en  condiciones  de  ser  inofensivo,  eeterilizar  la  humaoi- 
dad  para  el  bacilo  de  Koch,  por  decirlo  asl,  serla  lo  ideal,  dado  que  por  muy  apto  qus 
faese  el  organismo  no  existirfa  la  enfermedad  si  faltase  el  agente  productor.  Incon- 
Tenientes  insuperables  en  la  pr&ctica  hacen  que  la  lucha  contra  el  bacUo  no  haya 
Uegado  a  desempefiar  el  papel  que  la  teorfa  le  asigna  a  primera  vista;  sin  empaigo, 
decfa  en  mi  tesis  inaugural  hace  seis  aiSoe,  con  el  andar  del  tiempo,  vulgarizadas  las 
nociones  de  hlgiene,  esta  lucha  serd  un  baluarte  poderoso  en  la  defensa  de  la  human!- 
dad  contra  el  flagelo  de  la  tuberculosis,  y  cuan  poco  se  ha  avanzado  en  nuestros  pafees 
en  este  sentido. 

En  nuestras  pequefLas  naciones,  donde  la  necesidad  de  la  higiene  no  ha  llamado  la 
atenci6n  en  absolute  o  s61o  de  una  manera  mediocre  (PanamiL  y  Ool6n  no  son  obra 
nueetra),  la  dnica  fase  del  problema  que  puede  implantaise  por  doquiera  es  profilaxis 
individual  contra  el  bacilo,  ensofiando  a  la  humanidad  los  peligroe  del  contagio  y  los 
medioe  de  preeervarse  de  ^1. 

Expongamos  algunoe  de  los  medios  con  que  contamos  para  la  destrucci6n  del 
bacilo  allf  mismo  donde  se  produce. 

El  bacilo  de  Koch  es  muy  resistente  a  la  acci6n  de  lo  agentes  fisicos,  como  lo  prueban 
los  siguientes  experimentos: 

Los  esputos  pulverizados  y  mezclados  con  polvos  inertes  conservan  su  virulencia 
despu^  de  seis  mesee:  la  congelaci6n  no  los  destruye,  lo  mismo  sucede  con  las  tem- 

geraturas  elevadas;  Grancher  y  Ledoux-Lebard  han  comprobado  que  los  cultivos  de 
acilo  de  Koch,  prcviamente  aesecadoe  y  sometidoe  al  csdor  seco  a  70*^  durante  siete 
horas,  conservan  su  virulencia;  sometidos  al  calor  hdmedo  a  100^  durante  tree  horas, 
se  debilita  su  virulencia,  pero  no  se  extinciue;  m^  adn,  Strauss  y  Gamaleia  han 
demostrado  que  sometidoe  los  cultivos  no  solo  a  la  ebullici6n  repetida,  sino  al  auto* 
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clave  a  115®  y  130°  durante  varlas  boras  (?)  e  inoculados  despu^,  se  produce  una 
reacci6n  local  un  abceso  que  contiene  el  bacilo  con  su  reacci6n  micro-quimlca  carac- 
terlstica.  Es  pues  necesario  destruir  el  bacilo  con  agentee  mds  prdcticos  y  mds  ener- 
gicos  como  lo  son  las  soluciones  antis^pticas,  cuya  accl6n  ha  sldo  bien  estudiada. 

H.  Vincent  se  consagra  en  su  trabajo  titulado  *'Sobre  la  desinfecci6n  de  los  esputos 
tuberculoses,''  a  un  estudio  sobre  el  valor  comparado  de  algunos  desinfectantee 
quimicos,  estudio  cuyas  conclusiones  pr^cticas  son  muy  interesantes  e  importantes 
para  el  asunto  oue  nee  ocui)a. 

El  escollo  de  la  desinfeccidn  qufmica  reside  en  el  becbo  sigulente:  que  es  necesario 
obrar  no  s61o  sobre  el  bacilo  aislado  (desnudo),  sine  sobre  el  bac'do  protegido,  en  los 
esputos,  contra  el  ef ecto  de  los  antis^pticos  por  un  revestimiento  formado  por  sustandas 
mucosas  y  albuminoideas.  Para  la  desinfeccldn  de  los  esputos  tuberculoses  es  preciso 
d^echar  las  sustancias  que  coagulen  rdplda  y  endrgicamente  las  sustancias  albu- 
minoideas. 

El  mejor  de  los  agentes  de  desinfecci6n  de  los  esputos  serla,  evidentemente,  aquel 
que  reuna  las  condiciones  siguientes:  acci6n  antis6ptica  absoluta  y  r&pida  sobre  el 
bacilo  de  Koch;  que  penetre  en  el  producto  de  la  expectoraci6n  y  se  mezcle  intima- 
mente  con  61;  que  no  sea  t6xico;  y,  en  fin,  que  su  valor  no  sea  excesivo. 

El  autor  ha  puesto  diferentes  sustancias  desinfectantes  durante  cierto  tiempo,  en 
contacto  con  los  esputos  tubercidosos,  los  ha  lavado  con  agua  esteriUzada,  centrifu- 
gado  y  luego  inyectado  a  los  curies. 

De  estas  invest igaciones  resulta  que  se  pueden  eliminar  el  aceite  pesado  de  bulla, 
emulsionado  o  no,  la  cal  y  la  potasa,  cuya  acci6n  no  parece  satisfactoria.  £1  lysol  al 
10  por  ciento,  la  soda  al  mismo  titulo,  los  hipocloritos  y  sobre  todo  el  hipoclorito  de 
cal  en  soluci6n  concentrada  y  dilulda  luego  al  20  por  ciento,  son  los  desinfectantee 
m&B  actives  de  los  esputos  tuberculoses. 

Por  raz6n  de  su  a  alor  y  de  ser  inodora,  la  soda  al  10  por  ciento  merece  la  primacfa. 
En  estas  condiciones,  ella  asegura  perfectamente,  a  la  temperatura  ordinaria,  la 
esterilizaci^n  de  los  esputos  al  cabo  de  seis  horas  y  atin  en  menor  tiempo;  a  este  tftulo 
no  es  catistica,  y  coloreindola  con  tintuia  de  tomasol  se  e\itar&  cualquier  error;  di« 
8uel\  e  y  fluidifica  los  esputos,  lo  cual  impide  que  se  adhieran  a  las  paredes  de  las 
eecupideras,  y  por  conaiguiente  bcilita  considerablemente  su  limpiesa. 

Con  un  desinfectante  baxato  y  exento  de  peligro  en  su  manipulaci6n  puesto  en 
cantidad  suficiente  a  dispo0ici6n  del  tuberculoeo,  se  darfa  un  gran  peso  en  el  sentido  de  la 
preserv  aci6n  de  sua  familiares.  Ese  desinfectante  debe  ser  acompafiado  de  receptdculos 
paia  recibir  los  esputos  una  vez  salidos  de  su  lugar  de  pioduccidn:  las  escupideraa,  de 
-  las  cuales  existen  hoy  en  el  comercio  distintas  clases,  deede  la  de  lat6n  bamizado,  muy 
barata,  hasta  las  de  porcelana  y  terracota  esmaltadas;  lo  mismo  respecto  a  su  forma  que 
estd  de  acuerdo  con  el  lugar  de  colocaci6n:  de  boMllo,  para  el  piso,  y  las  llamadas 
colectivas,  espedes  de  a  aaijas  como  las  destinadas  a  colocar  flores  y  que  son  muy  con- 
venientes  para  jardines,  paseos,  corredores,  teatros,  y  en  general  para  todo  lugar 
concurrldo. 

Con  estas  dos  pequefias  armas  bien  se  puede  emprender  una  campafia  de  resultados 
satisfactorios.  El  use  radonal  de  la  escupidera  con  su  soluci6n  desinfectante,  debe 
ser  -\  ulgarizado  lo  m^  poeible;  para  ello  es  necesaria,  la  educacidn,  el  h4bito  de  no 
arrojar  los  esputos  fuera  de  ella,  est^  o  no  atacado  de  tuberculosis.  Esta  prdctica 
traerd  conslgo  extender  la  profilaxis  a  los  indi\iduos  no  sdlo  atacados  de  tuberculosis 
abierta,  sine  tambi^n  a  aquellos  enfermos  del  pecho,  que  tienen  una  afeccidn  no 
tuberculosa,  pero  que  puede  llegar  a  serlo,  dados  los  medios  de  contagio,  de  un  mo- 
mento  a  otro  y  a  los  cases  no  diagnosticados,  como  sucede  en  el  comienzo  de  la  enferme- 
dad  cuando  no  hay  medios  para  un  examen  bacteriol6gico,  case  muy  frecuente  en 
nuestras  ciudades,  en  las  cuales  se  dice  tuberculosis  ya  cuando  los  esputos  baciliferos 
ban  hecho  su  obra  de\  astadora. 

Debemos  propender  por  todos  los  medios  a  nuestro  alcance  a  que  la  escupidera  de 
bolsillo  ocupe  el  mismo  puesto  que  ha  alcanzado  el  pafluelo,  siendo  de  eficacia  mayor 
el  use  de  aquella,  puesto  que  el  pafLuelo  es  im  medio  de  contagio  en  los  cases,  en 
verdad  raros,  de  tuberculosis  naao-faringea.    ^No  es  mirado  como  signo  de  mala  edu- 
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caci6n  no  llevar  pailuelo  para  sonane?    Pim  hagamna  esfaeraoB  par  que  oteo  tanto 
Buceda  con  la  escupideia  de  bolsillo. 

Esta  medida  profiUctica  en  extramo  laudable,  quitazia  al  mo  de  la  eacupidflEa  de 
bdaillo  el  inconveniente  que  tiene  de  moatiar  de  modo  muy  Tiaible  al  toiMrcoloao, 
por  lo  cual  miia  con  repugnancia  bq  ubo  y  demye,  en  detzimento  de  la  aahid  p^blica, 
el  consejo  o  pieBcripci6n  d^  medico. 

Para  triunfar  en  eata  cnixada,  es  neceaario  que  todo  el  mundo  conoaca  qai6  peUgio 
existe  en  un  eeputo  tubevculoao  lanaado  libiemenie  al  auelo,  y  que  per  i 
cualquier  individuo  ee  aienta  con  el  deracho  de  Uamar  la  atenddn  al  que 
cerca  de  ^1,  en  vela  de  su  salud  y  de  la  de  loa  demii;  aaC  como  comprendflr  que  em 
derecho  le  Impone  el  deber  de  vigilanea af  miamo  paim  no  inmrrir  en  la  nuaooa  ialta 
que  conige  a  otro.  Por  otra  parte,  el  medico  debe  ad  vertir  al  tubereukao  que  no  debe 
participar  libiemente  de  la  vida  en  comunidad,  ai  no  aigue  la  regla  de  uavan  leoeplA- 
culo  para  eapntoa,  a  lo  cual  se  moatruA  aumiao  ai  al  miono  tkmpo  ae  le  haoe  coPDcer 
que  laa  primeiaa  victimaa  del  hibito  deplorable  de  eacupir  en  loa  piaoaaon  aotaUeg^doa. 
IndefectiUemente,  como  dice  P.  Bionaidel,  el  dia  en  que  liaya  dnaapafecirto  la 
deangiadable  y  peligioaa  coBtumbre  de  eacupir  aobie  el  anelo,  la  tuberculoni  decraoaiA 
r^pidamente. 

Nada  debe  ahiinaxaa  y  todoa  loa  medioa  aon  buenoa  paim  Ikgar  a  eale  fin.  Hoy 
vemoepordoquientloBaviaoade ''J^ohfbeaeescupiraobieelpiBO,'' loquenaadem 
tia  que  el  cooa^  del  Dr.  Bourlaad,  en  au  reiacidn  a  la  Aaodacidn  MMica  Amedcana^ 
hadadoauaieanltadoa.  BseaviaodiaeminadopordoquiefaliabechoBaipfograaoaTa, 
inculcando  en  el  pdblico  el  peligro  del  eaputo.  Pero  ea  predao  completarlo  poniende 
al  lado  del  aviao  la  eacupidera  paim  aquelloa  que,  por  aufrir  una  afecci6n  de  laa  riam 
a^reaa,  ae  Ten  en  la  neceaidad  de  eaputar  en  loa  luguea  confcuitidoa;  adonoia,  ya  ea 
tiempo  que  la  proliibici6n  aea  aeguida  de  correcddn:  loa  agentea  encargadoa  de  vigOar 
la  seguridad  pdblica,  quedan  impaaablea  ante  un  individuo  que  arroja  aua  eapatam 
aobre  la  via  pdblica;  a  eae  ae  le  debe  inatruir  aobie  lo  que  eao  atgnifica  e  imponeriea  el 
deber  de  vigilar  porque  la  prahibickSn  no  aea  leCia  muerta,  e  Imponar  penaa  a  loa  que 
aai  atentan  contra  la  aalud  pdblica.  El  dIa  que  ae  caatigue  con  multaa  a  loa  que 
cometan  eata  falta,  no  habWL  mia  infnctorea  de  eaa  medida  aanitaiia. 

Laa  aaociacioneB  de  obreroa,  el  periodioiio,  laa  conlerendaa  pdbticaa,  preataiin 
una  ayuda  eficaa  a  eata  profilazia  individual.  Y  loa  gdbiemoa  por  au  parte  deben 
hacer  obUgatoria  entze  el  peraonal  docente  la  enaeflanTA  anti-tubercnloaa,  para  que 
elloa  a  au  vez  la  bagan  extensLva  a  loa  nifioe,  ya  que  elloe  van  a  aer  loa  hombiea  de 


Eao  en  cuanto  a  lo  que  debe  hacer  el  individuo  aialadamente,  a  la  profilaxiB  indi- 
vidual. 

Ahora,  colectivamente,  debemoa  prindpiar  por  la  deBin{ecci6n  obligatona  y  reite- 
rada  de  laa  babitadonea  de  loa  tuberculoaoa,  aobre  todo  en  la  actua]idad,  en  que  no 
I«omulgadaa  atkn  laa  enaefianzaa  airiba  indicadaa,  la  babitacidn  en  com6n  con  eatoa 
enfermoa  ea  muy  peligioaa.  Induida  como  eati  la  tuberculoeia  en  el  ndmero  de  laa 
enf ermedadea  de  declazaci6n  obligatona,  Ma  debe  aer  aeguida  de  la  deeinfeccito  del 
domidlio  del  enfermo  peri6dicamente. 

Induir  entre  laa  medidaa  aanitaiiaa  la  deainfecddn  de  laa  caaaa  de  alquiler,  aatea 
de  aer  reocupadas  cuando  no  ae  conozca  d  eetado  patol6gico  del  inquilino  aaliente. 
Loa  eaalipuloa  que  esta  medida  traeril  conaigo  al  jMindpio,  irin  deaapazedendo  con 
el  bibito  y  con  la  convicddn  radonal  de  que  d  aervido  aanitario  deja  a  au  aalida  de 
una  caaa,  la  convicci6n  de  que  ea  habitable  aln  temor  alguno. 

La  dedazad6n  de  loa  caaoa  de  tuberculoeia  en  au  prindpio  no  llenadl  completa- 
mente  au  objeto,  ya  aea  el  medico  de  cabecera,  la  familia,  lee  duefioe  de  hotdea,  caaaa 
de  aaistendai  u  otroa  an&logoa  loa  encaigadoe  de  bacerla,  debido  a  la  aparente  repu- 
diad6n  que  el  aiatema  tiene  de  atraer  aobre  el  enfeimo  la  atend6n  pdblica;  pero  la 
proi)aganda  activa  por  medio  de  conlerendaa  pdblicaa,  de  lecdones  objetivaa  por 
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medio  de  cuadros  muiales  y  la  voz  del  medico,  en  cada  case  particular,  Uevadl  a  los 
inimos  la  convicci6n  de  la  neceeddad  de  ^1  y  la  del  peligro  que,  para  la  Emilia,  las 
agrupadones  industriales,  las  ciudades  y  loe  pafses  en  general,  trae  su  omiai6n.  Aei 
Uegadl  el  dla  en  que  el  enfermo  mismo,  por  condicionee  de  inters  personal  bien 
entendJdo,  solicite  la  desinfecci6n  de  manera  impeiiosa,  como  sucede  hoy  en  Panam4 
con  la  difteria,  la  escarlatina,  etc. 

Para  que  esta  desinfeccidn  Uene  todo  su  cometido,  se  necedta  que  todos  los  caaos 
de  tuberculosis  sean  conocidos  de  la  ofidna  de  sanidad  y  sobre  todo  las  tuberculods 
al  prindpio.  Ninguna  instituci6n  puede  Uenar  este  cometido  como  los  dispensaiioa 
antituberculosos  y  entre  estos  el  dispensario  tipo  Galmette,  que  tiene  la  ventaja  de 
controlar  los  casos  que  van  en  busca  de  auxilio  y  de  despistar  casos  que  no  se  habrian 
presentado  aino  muy  tarde  y  que  adem&B  v»  inculcando  en  las  masas  la  confianza  y  la 
necesidad  de  reconir  alii  apenas  se  siente  algtm  sintoma  de  enfetmedad  del  pedio. 
Estos  dispensaries,  que  podremos  establecer  como  una  lama  de  nuesties  hospitales 
de  caridad,  dotados  de  personal  competente,  con  laboratorio  bacteriol^co  para 
expense  de  esputos,  se  encaigarfa  de  indicar  los  lugares  que  necesitan  de  la  desin- 
fecci6n. 

No  estA  de  mia,  dada  la  importancJA  de  estos  dispensaries,  dar  aqui  una  idea  oom- 
pleta  de  lo  que  son.    Dice  Oalmette: 

Pienso  aue  en  lugar  de  esperar  que  el  obrero  tuberculoso  venea  a  consultar  al  medico 
va  obli^^o  a  la  su8pen8i6n  de  trabajo  jpoi  la  enfermedad,  deoe  erigirse  en  piincipio 
la  necesidad  de  ir  a  el  v  de  prestarle  asistencia,  antes  de  que  se  apearciba  de  que  estd 
gravemente  atacado.  QuisLera  que  fuese  posible  despistar  en  el  enfermo  la  tuberculosis 
muy  al  prindpio  de  su  evoludon  y  que  se  esforzase  tambi^  en  darie  los  consooe  y 
cuidados  que  paectan  serle  dtiles  para  conservarlo  el  mayor  tiempo  entre  su  meoio  y 
su&m^ia. 

He  aqul  como  es  posible  oiganizar  pr&cticamente  la  India  contra  la  tuberculosis 
en  la  clase  ol>rera: 

Se  crearia  utimefo  en  cada  dudad  un  ndmero  sufidente  de  dispensaries  de  barrio 
p«ra  que  cada  uno  de  ellos  pueda  ttdlmente  atender  a  una  drcunscripcidn  deter- 
minaoa. 

£1  papd  de  los  dispensaries  consistirfa: 

1^.  Ponene  en  relaci6n  con  todos  los  jefes  o  capataces  de  Mbricas  y  taUeres  y  con 
todos  los  establedmientos  que  ocupen  obreros  protegidos  por  la  ley  de  aseguros  contra 
acddentes. 

2^.  Buscar,  eradas  a  los  datos  suministrados  por  los  jefes  o  capataces  de  las  f&bricas 
o  talleres,  los  obreros  sospechosos  de  tuberculosis;  atraerlos  al  dispensario  paia  darles, 
tan  a  menudo  como  sea  necesario,  consultas  gratuitas,  consejos  para  su  fomilia;  dis- 
tribuirles  cuando  est^n  obligados  a  suspender  su  trabajo,  socorros  en  dinero  o  alimentos, 
vestidos,  medidnas,  Ubros. 

3c.  £1  dispensario  de  cada  drcimscripd6n  deberi  matricular  todos  los  enfermos 
de  su  depenaenda,  hacerlos  visitar  frecuentemente  a  domidlio,  procurarles  ocupadones 
o  tiabajos  en  reladdn  con  sus  aptitudes  y  con  su  eetado  de  salua;  hacer  desinfectar  bus 
alojamientos  toda  vez  que  esta  operad6n  pueda  ser  titil;  suministrarles  las  escupideras 
higi^nicas;  indicarles  como  se  deben  destruir  los  esputos;  esterilizar  sus  ropas;  dar 
en  una  palabra,  todas  las  instnicdones  necesarias  para  asegurar  las  mejores  condi- 
dones  higi^nicas  en  su  domicilio  al  tuberculoso  y  preservar  del  contagio  a  aquelloe  que 
lo  rodean  y  de  los  cuales  no  i>uede  ni  quiere  separarse. 

Querrla  que  cada  dispensario  fuese  duigido  por  un  mWco  eepedalmente  instruido 
en  vista  de  las  fundones  que  debe  Uenar  y  que  haya  becho  un  curso  suficiente  en  los 
laboratorios  bacteriol6gicos,  para  tener  competencia  en  los  eximenes  regulares  de 
esputos  que  haga  a  los  enfermos  y  controlar  asi  la  eficacia  de  las  desinfecdones  que 
haya  prescrito. 

Esta  por  de  mia  dedr  que  los  dispensarios  estar&n  provistos  de  los  instrumentos  y 
dtiles  necesarioB  para  la  observaci6n  rigurosa  de  los  enfermos  (microscopio,  b&9cula, 
dinam6metro,  etc.)  y  que  cada  obrero  matriculado,  al  pasar  de  una  circunscripd6n 
a  otra,  fuese  provisto  de  su  expediente  clfnico. 

La  admimstraci6n  de  los  dispensarios  serfa,  en  mi  opini6n,  ventajosamente  confiada 
a  las  munidpalidades,  a  lo  menos  en  las  grandes  duaades,  con  un  control  del  Estado 
y  bajo  la  reeerva  de  que  una  ley  hiciera  su  creacidn  obligatoria  en  todas  las  aglome- 
raciones  obreras  de  alguna  imp<Nrtanda. 

Los  gastos  de  instalad6n  serlan  evidentemente  poco  considerables,  pero  su  mante- 
nimiento  exigiria  sacrifidos  pecuniarios  importantes,  en  raz6n  sobre  todo  a  subvenir 
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a  las  neceaidades  de  las  familias  de  los  obreros  cnfermos.  Segdn  mis  dllculoB  apiozi- 
mativos,  cada  obrero  cuidado  o  vigilado  por  el  dispensario,  comptendiendo  en  ello 
los  socorros  distribuidos  a  domicilio,  costarla  en  tdrmino  medio  3  francos  por  dia  de 
invalid  ez. 

En  Panam4,  y  en  los  palses  similares,  la  creaci6n  de  estos  dispensarios  se  impone, 
ya  sea  aislados  o,  como  lo  dije  anterior  men te,  dependientes  de  los  hospitales  de  caridad 
ya  establecidos.  En  cuanto  a  sus  fondos,  ya  que  poco  o  nada  puede  esperarse  entre 
nosotros  de  la  iniciativa  particular^  tienen  que  emanar  del  tesoro  nacional  o  de  los 
municipios,  los  cuales  pueden  establecer  un  gravamen  o  contribuci6n  especial  sobre 
Ice  arUculos  de  lujo  y  al  mismo  tiempo  un  seguro  obligatoiio  a  los  empleados  piiblicos, 
contra  la  tuberculosia. 

Ahora  con  el  fin  de  hacer  Uegar  sin  desconfianza  a  todos  los  enlermoe,  esos  dispensa- 
rios deben  ser  denominados  ''Dispensario  para  curar  las  enfermedades  del  pulm6n" 
como  lo  propone  P.  Brouardel. 

Debo  consignar  aqul  el  ntunero  de  tuberculoses  existentes  hoy  en  la  ciudad  de 
Panami  y  en  la  Repdblica  para  que  se  tenga  base  para  un  cdlculo  aprozimativo. 
Siguiendo  la  proporci6n  que  da  ''La  comisi6n  permanente  contra  la  tuberculosis*' 
en  Madrid  para  investigar  el  ntkoiero  de  tuberculoses  existentes  por  el  niknero  de 
defunciones  causadas  por  esta  enfermedad  (cinco  enfermos  para  cada  defunci6n)» 
tenemos  que  la  ciudad  de  Panamd  con  229  defunciones  en  el  afio  de  1914,  tendr& 
1,145  enfermos  tuberculoses  y  que  la  Reptiblica  entera  con  504  defunciones,  tendri 
2,520. 

A  los  hospitales  generales  de  hoy  llegan  tuberculoses  en  ntimero  no  despreciable  y 
esta  drcumstancia  debe  aprovecharse  para  controlar  los  focos  de  donde  pro\denen  y 
proceder  a  su  desinfecci6n. 

Al  hablar  del  contagio  en  los  hospitales,  dijimos  que  son  un  contra  sentido  los 
policlfnicos  para  alojar  a  los  tuberculoses,  de  aquf  que  se  imponga  ya  sea  la  creaci<ki 
de  eetablecimientos  adecuados,  ya,  como  medida  paliativa,  la  instalaci6n  de  salas 
espedales,  con  personal  competente,  instrufdo  profildcticamente  para  que  a  su  vea 
instruya  a  los  enfermos  y  a  su  salida  dejen  de  ser  un  peligro  para  sus  semejantes:  que 
esas  salas  sean  un  medio  de  vulgarisacidn  y  no  asilos  que  el  enfermo  solidta  cuando 
ya  BUS  recursos  no  le  penniten  hacer  otra  coea. 

Los  cuerpos  que  dependen  del  gobiemo,  ej^cito,  gendarmeria,  policla,  deben 
redbir  instnicci6n  antituberculosa.  Asf  seri  f&cil  la  cruzada  por  la  profilaxis  indi- 
vidual. 

Indicadas  las  medidas  -p&n.  hacer  inofensivo  el  bacilo  de  Koch,  hasta  donde  sea 
posible,  y  que  llevadas  a  la  prictlca  el  tuberculoeo  dejari  de  ser  un  peligro  para  sus 
semejantes,  resta  indicar  los  medics  para  evitar  la  receptividad  del  organismo,  lo  cual 
complementary  loe  buenos  frutos  obtenidos  por  aquellas.  Hemes  anotado  que  las 
causae  principalee  que  hacen  el  organismo  receptive,  son:  el  alcoholismo,  la  habitaci6n 
insalubre,  excesos  de  toda  naturaleza,  mala  o  deficiente  alimentaci6n  y  lag  habita- 
cionee  insalubres. 

El  alcoholismo  y  la  tuberculceis,  su  compafiera,  van  de  la  mano  diezmando  la  huma- 
nidad  y  contribuyendo  a  la  decrepitud  de  la  raza.  De  la  comprobaci6n  de  loe  efectos 
de  aqu^l,  ha  surgido  la  lucha  anti-alcoh61ica  que  ee  propaga  por  el  mundo  bajo  auspi- 
cioe  venerables. 

El  Profesor  Debove,  en  su  discurso  ante  La  Liga  Nacional  contra  el  Alcoholismo 
y  La  Uni6n  Francesa  Anti-alcoh61ica  en  Paris,  se  express  asf: 

El  alcohol  puebla  nuestros  hospitales,  nuestras  c^celes,  nuestros  manicomios. 
Despuebla  nuestro  pais  merced  al  aumento  de  la  mortalidad,  a  la  disminucidn  de  los 
nacimientoB  ^  a  la  procreaci6n  de  hijoe  que  Uevan  el  estigma  de  su  oiigen.  Su  acci6n 
mal^fica  se  ejerce  de  un  mode  desigual  en  nuestros  depa^rtamentoe.  Es  f&cil  conoc^ 
cuales  son  los  mis  atacados:  los  que  registran  menos  nacimientos  y  m^B  criminales, 
los  que  tienen  mis  hombres  rechazados  para  el  servicio  militar .  Si  siguen  aal  las  cosas, 
desapareceri  nueetra  patria.    Seria  inutil  mantener  un  ej^rcito  si  en  el  interior  tene- 
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moB  un  enexnigo  que  noe  destruye  con  m^  seguridad  de  lo  que  podrfa  hacerlo  una 
potencia  militar.  Serfa  indtil  intentar  eefuerzo  alguno  para  el  mejoramlento  material 
y  moral  de  un  pueblo,  cuyoe  dias  de  existencia  eetuviesen  contadoe. 

Meditando  las  palabras  del  iluetre  profesor  francos,  encontramoe  en  ellas  consignada, 
al  par  que  loe  inmensoB  perjuicioe  del  alcoholismo,  la  imperiosa  neceddad  de  empren- 
der  la  lucha  contra  ^1,  en  el  mundo  entero,  porque  las  ensefianzas  que  encierran  no 
son  tan  s61o  para  la  Francia,  ellas  traspasan  los  limites  de  esa  naci6n  para  hacerse 
universales. 

Hurguemos  en  ese  estercolero  social — el  alcoholismo — ^y  encontraremoe  cudnta 
inmundicia,  al  par  que  cu&ntos  reproches  para  los  que  muan  impaslbles  los  males 
evitables.  Y  cu4nta  execraci6n  para  los  que  convierten  el  envenenamiento  del 
organismo,  la  decrepitud  de  la  raza,  en  comercio  Ifcito. 

La  lucha  antialcoh61ica  revlste  dos  fases:  la  acci6n  oficial  y  la  iniciativa  privada. 
En  los  palses  en  que  esta  lucha  se  ha  instalado,  la  primera  de  sus  fases  ha  limitado  su 
acci6n  a  imponer  grav&menes  al  alcohol  destilado,  dejando  de  este  mode  desarrollarse 
las  bebida»  fermentadas  que  producen  el  mismo  mal  que  el  anterior.  Entre  noeotros 
se  ha  hecho  lo  mismo,  creyendo  que  el  aumento  del  valor  de  la  primera  bebida  de* 
tendrfa  el  abuse  de  este  veneno,  y  hemes  observado  que  ha  aumentado  la  producci6n 
de  cervezas,  cuyo  consume  lleva  al  mismo  fin:  la  embriaguez  y  el  deterioro  del  or- 
ganismo.  En  algunos  Estados  de  la  America  del  Norte  el  consume  de  bebidas  espiri- 
tuosas  estd  terminantemente  prohibido.  Esta  medida  nos  parece  la  mis  eficaz. 
M&B  ya  que  quizis  ^ta  no  puede  llevarse  a  efecto,  creemos  que  la  acci6n  oficial  prestarla 
gran  apoyo  a  esta  obra  necesaria,  gravando  fuertemente  las  bebidas  destiladas  y 
fermentadas  (cervezas,  ligores),  a  fin  de  acabar  con  la  industria  que  deprime  e  idiotiza 
a  la  humanidad  y  desplueba  las  nadones.  Las  municipales  deben  gravar  igualmente 
las  cantinas  y  dem^  lugares  de  expendio  de  estas  bebidas,  dedlcando  su  producto 
a  la  salubridad  piiblica. 

La  segunda  es  m^  eficaz,  y  para  cumplirla  debidamente  debe  ser  mdltiple  en  su 
acci6n:  debe  principiar  en  el  hogar,  proseguirse  en  la  escuela,  donde  al  par  que  la  edu- 
caci6n,  se  ensefien  las  nociones  de  higiene  individual  y  el  temor  al  peligro  alcoh61ico; 
las  escuelas  noctumas  para  artesanos  llevarfan  este  cometido  fiUnlmente  y  producirfan 
benefices  resultados;  combatidas  allf  las  nociones  err6neas  del  alcohol  como  alimento 
de  ahorro,  como  racidn  complementaria  de  la  vida,  se  prepara  al  ciudadano  tempe- 
lante  de  mafiana;  completar  estas  nociones  con  conferencias  p<iblicas;  fomentar  las 
sociedades  temperantes  uiiciadas  ya  en  muchas  partes  del  mundo;  por  medios  de 
cuadros  murales,  profusamente  repartidos,  que  sean  una  lecci6n  objetiva  de  los  males 
que  trae  consigo  el  alcohol;  del  reclame  anti-alcoh61ico,  colocado  al  lado  del  r^lame 
idcoh61ico,  al  cual  han  propendido  de  manera  eficaz  los  certificados  expedidos  a  las 
bebidas  llamadas  higi^nicas. 

Las  sociedades  de  obreros  y  religiosas  pueden  prestar  un  valioeo  contingente  a  esta 
obra,  haciendo  figurar  en  sus  estatutos  la  prohibici6n  del  alcohol  y  organizando 
conferencias  para  que  bus  miembros  Ueven  al  espfritu  de  los  asociados  la  raz6n  de  esa 
medida,  tal  como  lo  hacen  sus  conferencistas  Uevando  la  palabra  evang^lica,  predi- 
cando  la  salvaci6n  de  las  almas;  asf  su  servicio  serla  para  Dies  y  la  Patria:  al  primero 
devolviendo  al  rebaflo  las  ovejaa  descarriadas  que  lavan  su  pecado  en  la  fuente  del 
anepentimiento;  a  la  segunda,  devolviendo  al  trabajo,  a  la  industria  y  arrebatando  a 
la  miaeria,  a  la  locura,  al  crimen,  multitud  de  descarriados,  que  son  hoy  una  carga  paia 
BUS  semejantes  y  procreadores  de  seres  de  miseria  moral  y  material,  que  mafiana  no 
podrdn  contaise  como  unidades  al  eervicio  de  ella. 

La  habitaci6n  anti-higi^nica,  de  cuyo  papel  etiol6gico  en  la  enfermedad  a  que  nos 
referimos  ya  noB  hemes  ocupado,  cuenta  tambfen  para  su  destniccidn  con  la  acci6n 
oficial  y  la  iniciativa  privada. 

Las  municipalidades,  por  medio  de  su  inspecci6n  tunica  de  higiene,  deben  hacer 
desinfectar  las  contaminadas,  contribuir  al  mejoramlento  de  la  habitaci6n  del  obrero, 
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y,  pimto  importantfsimo  para  nosotros,  que  contamoe  con  ciudades  que  inician  sa 
desanollo,  impedir  que  ae  construyan  edificioe  sin  la  inspecci6n  higi^ncia,  pan  lo 
ctud  deben  ordenar  que  no  ee  puedan  edificar  dichas  conatrucciones  sin  que  la  munici- 
palidad  apniebe  loe  pianos  correspondientee,  mis  si  se  trata  de  paaajes  o  edificioe  an4< 
logos  para  arrendar.    De  esta  manera  se  previene,  tarea  mis  f&cil  y  eficaz  que  corregir. 

La  iniciativa  privada  ha  llevado  a  Inglaterra  a  ocupar  el  primer  puesto  entre  1« 
naciones  mejor  organisadas  para  la  lucha  contra  la  taberculosis  y  tambi^  la  que  fat 
obtenido  mejores  resultados.  Cerca  de  60,000,000  de  pesos  ban  invertido  los  capitalist 
tas  de  Londres  en  la  con)9trucci6n  de  casas  higi^nicas  a  bajo  precio  paia  obrooB, 
que  les  producen  un  interna  m6dico  de  su  capital  y  al  mismo  tiempo  ban  contribvldo 
poderosamente  a  mejorar  las  condiciones  sanitarias  de  esa  ciudad. 

La  babitaci6n  bigi6nica  a  bajo  precio  bar&  desaparecer  el  tugurio  y  d$ii  una  ense- 
fianza  pritica  a  los  constructores  de  habitaciones  para  arrendar,  que  solo  se  ban 
preocupado  hasta  hoy  del  tanto  por  ciento,  a  mis  de  que,  inspeccionadas  debidamente, 
ensefiar&n  el  aseo  al  pueblo;  su  bajo  precio  dar4  un  aumento  a  la  raci6n  de  nutricidn 
y  por  61  tendrd  ella  una  doble  y  ben^fica  faz  en  el  mantenimiento  normal  de  la  rttis- 
tencia  oigdnica,  es  decir,  en  conservar  la  inmunidad  contra  los  g^rmenes  de  las  enfe^ 
madades  infecto-contagiosaB. 

Esta  obra  debe  ser  acogida  con  benepl&cito  por  los  capitalistas  y  al  ayudarla  y 
proseguirla  prestardn  un  precioso  contingente  al  servicio  de  la  Patria. 

Al  par  que  la  lucha  anti-alcoh61ica  y  la  habitaci6n  higi^nica,  se  ha  puesto  en  piictica 
la  fundaci6n  y  explotaci6n  de  restaurantes  para  obreros,  cercanos  a  los  locos  indus- 
triales  y  fabriles,  en  Buenos  Aires,  debido  a  la  iniciativa  de  la  Sra.  de  Com,  uno  de  Iob 
cerebroe  femeninos  mis  culminantes  de  la  Amdr'ca,  quien  ha  unido  de  maoett 
gloriosa  su  nombre  a  la  lucha  anti-tuberculosa  de  su  patria. 

El  pensamiento  asf  expresado  dice  el  doctor  Gache  en  contestacidn  al  proyecto  de 
la  Sra.  de  Coni,  sefiala  por  ahora  el  primer  paso  en  el  sentido  de  mejorar  fimdamentaJ- 
mente  el  regimen  alimenticio  del  trabajador  para  hacerle  fuerte  y  colocarle  en  condi- 
ciones de  resistir  mejor  las  influencias  nocivas,  alejindole  al  mismo  tiempo  de  la  ta- 
bema  y  de  los  sitios  peligroeos. 

£1  fomento  de  esta  obra  tendrla  la  inconmensurable  ventaja  de  suprimir  o  a  lo 
menos  de  restringir  el  restaurante-licorerla,  donde  el  jomalero  consume  la  mayor 
parte  de  su  salario  en  la  bebida,  y  alimentindoee  por  ello  muy  deficientemente. 

La  influencia  nociva  de  los  excesoe  fisicos  se  nota  tambi^  casi  exclusivamente  oi 
la  clase  obrera  sobre  todo  en  la  mujer,  que  lleva  sobre  sf  el  peso  de  la  escases  de  m 
aalario  y  en  ocasiones  trabaja  de  dia  y  de  moche,  a  pessr  de  la  matemidad  y  la  lactancii. 

Los  mia  expuestos  al  deterioro  de  mi  salud  por  los  excesoa  ffisicos  son  la  mujer  y  ei 
nifio  obrefos,  como  muy  bien  nos  lo  indica  la  Sra.  de  Coni,  de  la  Arg^itina:  en  aqu^ 
por  las  rasones  anotadaa;  en  ^te,  porque  apenaa  Uegado  al  uso  de  laadn  neceflti 
ganarse  la  vida,  en  ocasiones  en  ofidios  fuertes  y  con  el  miomo  honiio  de  tnbajo  qu* 
el  adulto,  lo  cual  impide  el  desanollo  normal  de  su  oiganismo. 

Las  leyes  de  proteccidn  del  obrero  se  encuentran  en  vigencia  en  la  totalidad  de  In. 
dudades  europeas. 

La  obrera  que  aun  estando  embarazada  neceeita  trabajar,  daii  al  mundo  hiJQi 
raqufticoB  y  predispuestos  para  la  tuberculosis;  si  lacta  en  las  mismaa  condicioneB,  m 
hijo  abandonado  en  el  tugurio  no  alcanaa  generalmente  a  la  adolescencia,  victima  del 
mismo  mal  o  de  alguna  otra  enfermedad  infecto-contagioaa.  Estudladas  las  caufls 
de  la  crecida  mortalidad  inlantil  en  los  centroe  fatbriles,  se  ha  Uegado  a  la  fundad^a 
de  flflodaciones  para  preservar  al  hijo  intra  y  extra-uterino  de  la  obrera;  las  primen^ 
por  medio  de  casas  de  matemidad  donde  ella  permaneceri  desde  cierto  tiempo  del 
embarazo  hasta  despu^  del  puerperio,  con  solo  pagar  una  pequefia  cuota  de  sa  ealaiio; 
la  segunda,  por  medio  de  casas  nifleras,  donde  se  recibe  y  se  cuida  el  hijo  de  la  obrera 
mientras  que  ella  est&  en  el  taller. 
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Tuhereulo8i8  y  TnatriTnonio, — El  hombre  tuberculoeo  no  debe  caaaroe,  no  solamente 
porque  agravarla  su  estado  de  salud  por  los  exceeos  y  fatigaa  que  impone  el  primer 
perfodo  del  matrimonio;  no  a61o  porque  contaminarfa  a  su  eeposa,  sino  porque  lo  que 
es  mis  grave  a<in,  procrearfa  hijos  d^biles,  raqufticos,  que,  si  no  eet&a  tuberculoeofl 
desde  mi  nacimiento,  quedar&n  en  drcunstancias  favorablefi  para,  tarde  o  temprano, 
ser  presa  de  la  terrible  enfermedad  y  esparcir  a  su  tumo  el  contagio. 

En  cuanto  a  loe  nifioB  bijos  de  mujer  tuberculosa,  son  atin  mis  raqufticos  y  estdn 
m^  prediBpuestoB  a  la  enfermedad  que  los  de  hombre  tuberculoso  y  mujer  Indemne. 
Es  necesario,  dice  Peter,  que  la  tuberculosa  no  se  case,  y  si  es  caaada,  que  no  tenga 
hijos:  son  tan  indtiles  a  la  sodedad  como  nodvos  a  su  inadre;  son  nifios  cuya  vida  es 
un  problema  no  resuelto  atin. 

Para  toda  mujer  la  prefiez  es  una  fatiga,  y  la  tuberculoiis  la  exagera.  La  enfermedad 
queda  estacionaria  hasta  el  i>arto;  algunas  voces  la  enferma  se  slente  mejor;  pero 
despties  del  parto,  la  enfermedad,  como  si  hubiese  recibido  un  empuje  poderoeo,  toma 
una  marcha  fulminante  y  la  muerte  no  se  hace  esperar. 

Asf  pues  nos  dice  el  Profesor  Tamier,  es  precise  evitar  la  prefies  en  una  mujer 
tfsica,  ''En  case  de  presentaxse,  el  parteio  cuya  intervenci6n  es  ineludible,  tiene 
que  someter  la  enferma  al  r6gimen  higieno-diet^tico  y  en  ocasiones  provocar  el  aborto, 
que  practicado  en  tiempo  puede  salvar  a  la  enferma.  Estas  consideradones  bastan 
para  comprender  la  necesidad  de  aplicar  el  aforismo  de  Tamier." 

La  lactancia  es  probibida  por  la  ley  francesa,  que  dice:  *'  toda  mujer  tuberculosa  o 
soepechosa  de  estarlo  no  debe  lactar.  Hay  peligro  en  ello  no  s61o  para  ella,  ya  que  la 
lactancia,  por  las  fatigas  que  trae  consigo,  agravard  su  estado,  sino  que  corre  peligro 
la  salud  y  la  vida  de  su  nifio." 

Para  la  tuberculosa,  la  ley  de  Peter  es  de  aplicaddn  rigurosa:  "soltera,  no  debe 
casarse;  casada,  no  debe  tener  hijos,  y  si  los  tiene,  no  debe  lactarlos." 

Independientemente  de  los  peligros  que  trae  consigo  el  matrimonio  entre  tubercu- 
lofloe:  para  el  hombre,  las  reladones  sexuales  repetidas;  para  la  mujer,  la  prefies; 
para  imo  y  otro,  la  hemoptisis  inminentes;  exlste  el  peligro  de  la  contaminaci6n  a 
un  c6nyuge  sano  por  el  otro  enfermo.  En  realldad,  los  besos,  la  vida  en  com(in,  son 
entre  nosotros  causas  casi  fatales  de  contagio  descuidadas,  por  no  ser  conocidas  las 
re^^as  que  pueden,  si  no  evitarlo  seguramente,  a  lo  menos  alejarlo.  Y  este  contagb, 
aegdn  lo  ha  observado  Teutsch,  no  b61o  se  observa  entre  individuos  que  viven  continua- 
mente  unidos,Bino  tambi^n  entre  aquelloe  que  tienen  relaciones  espadadasocasuales. 

Ckxmo  regla  general,  resumiendo,  loe  tuberculosos  deben  tener  relaciones  sexuales 
tan  cortas  y  alejadas  como  sea  posible;  p«ra  evitar  el  contagio,  la  boca  debe  mantenerae 
en  estado  de  aseo  perfecto  y  vigilar  con  cuidado  los  bigotes  y  la  barba;  lo  mejor  serfa 
efeitane  con  frecuencia;  seguir  estrictamente  las  reglas  de  la  profilaxis  individual. 

Los  enfermos  c^biles  est4n  condenados  a  no  casarse  nunca?  No,  pero  es  predso 
esperar  que  el  tratamiento  haya  produddo  un  resultado  fells  y  que  las  apariendai 
de  curad6n  se  mantengan  durante  varios  aflos.  He  aqui  como  resuelve  la  cuesti6n 
Darembeig. 

Ouando  el  tuberculoso  o  la  tuberculosa  est4n  bien  curados,  desde  hace  cinco  o 
seis  afios,  pueden  casane  si  tienen  recursos  sufidentes  para  no  estar  obllgados  a 
tnni)ajar  excesivamente  para  el  sustento  de  la  familia.  No  se  deberi  olvidar  que  los 
niiios  hijos  de  antiguos  tisicos  son  delicados  y  que  deben  tener  no  solamente  una 
buena  alimentaci6n,  sino  que  deben  vivir  al  aire  libre. 

Para  llegar  a  este  fin  curative,  a  este  limite  fijado  por  Daremberg,  la  necesidad  de  un 
diagn6stico  precoz,  elementario  sin  el  cual  el  tratamiento  no  alcanza  resultado  satis- 
factorio,  se  impone.  Este  diagn<5stico  precos  comprende  el  perfodo  llamado  por  el 
Profesor  Grancher  ''de  germinaddn  o  pretuberculoso." 
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£x})ue:jtas  las  medidas  preventivas  de  la  tuberculosis,  debemos  indicar,  paia  com- 
pletar  este  estudio,  que  debe  hacerae  con  loe  tuberculoeos  existentes,  ya  que  no  debe 
mirteeles  como  parias,  mdxime  cuando  su  crecido  numero  obedece  a  la  incuria  en 
que  hemoe  vivido.  Hay  que  tener  en  cuenta  que  al  mejoiar  su  situacidn,  al  colo- 
carloe  en  mejores  condiciones  nos  defendemo8  todoe  del  flagelo  que  noe  amenaza 
cada  dla  mis  y  mds:  utilidad  comdn  de  la  cual  debemos  imponer  a  todos,  para  que 
nadie  escatime  su  grano  de  arena  a  la  obra  anti-tuberculosa. 

Las  medidas  preventivas  nos  Uevar&n  a  diaminuir  o,  eeria  el  ideal,  suprimir  los 
tuberculoBos  del  porvenir.  Pero  es  necesaiio  tratar  a  loa  enfetmos,  tanto  mas  cuant«» 
que  las  estadfsticaa  nos  dicen  que  la  enfermedad  es  curable  y  en  muchas  ocaaionee 
curable  espontdneamente  como  se  ba  comprobado  millares  de  veces  en  las  autopsias. 

Lob  enfermoe  que  no  tienen  recursoe  para  ser  tiatados  en  sub  domiciUoB  debidamente, 
y  aquellos  para  quienes  el  dispensario  no  puede  servir,  por  lo  avanxada  de  su  enfer- 
medad o  durante  los  ataques  agudoe,  dcben  ser  hospitalizadoB  racionalmente  en 
espera  de  una  mejorla  o  de  una  curacidn  radical.  Estos  hospitales  son  Iob  sanatorios, 
que  deben  ser  instalados  por  el  estado  o  las  municipalidades,  como  lo  son  los  hospitales 
de  caridad,  sin  perjuicio  de  que  los  baya  particulares  para  las  clases  pudientes. 

Lo  diffdl  de  estos  establecimientos  es  su  mantenimiento,  debido  a  su  costo,  poo 
esto  puede  allanaiae  en  parte  con  el  establecimiento  del  seguio  obligatorio  del  obrero 
y  del  empleado  civil,  lo  cual  ayudard  al  Estado  a  sobrellevar  la  carga  que  su  creacidn 
le  impone. 

Este  seguro  es  mds  Moil  de  establecer  en  los  cuerpos  como  el  ejdndto,  marina,  po- 
licia,  etc.,  como  en  los  Uamados  Montepfos  militareB  fundados  ccm  fines  parecidoB 
o  con  el  de  asegurarles  algtin  dinero  a  su  salida  de  Bervicio. 

Los  nifioe  tuberculoses  no  deben  concunir  a  las  eBCuelas,  comuneB,  pero  se  pueden 
establecer  escuelas  especiales  donde  al  par  que  deBanoUan  sub  funciones  psfquicas 
encuentren  medio  de  reponer  su  salud;  de  allf  volvedm  muchoe  sanos  y  Angorosoe  a 
ser  dtiled  a  su  patria.  Estos  establecimientos  funcionan  hoy  en  varias  partes  del 
mundo  con  el  nombre  de  Colonias  agricolas  para  nifios  tuberculceos. 

En  cuanto  a  los  niiios  no  tuberculosos,  pero  hijos  de  tales,  que  \dviendo  al  lado  de 
^'llos  llegardn  a  serlo  indudablemente  debido  al  estado  receptivo  de  su  organismo,  ae 
impone  el  tomar  alguna  medida  para  evitarles  la  enfermedad.  Entre  las  que  se  ban 
ideado  para  ello,  nos  parece  la  m^  pr^tica  y  la  m&s  iacil  de  llevar  a  cabo,  la  de  la 
obra  de  proservacidn  de  la  tuberculosis  por  el  m6todo  del  Profesor  Grancher:  He 
aquf  como  lo  describe  De  Fleury. 

Su  objeto  precise,  es  sustraer  al  niflo,  ileso  de  la  enfermedad,  del  medio  tuberculoBO 
en  que  crece,  expuesto  dla  y  nojhe  al  contagio.  Estd  hov  demoBtrado  que  la  tisb 
no  es  hereditaria,  pero  si  muy  contagiosa,  y  todo  el  mundo  compiendera  la  impor- 
tancia  fundamental  de  esta  noci6n  actualmente  indiscutible. 

El  m6dico  de  una  oficina  de  beneficiencia  o  imo  de  esos  investigadores  de  la  tuber- 
culosis, como  loe  ha  imaginado  el  Profesor  Calmette  para  bus  dispensarios,  avisarfa  a 
los  agentes  de  la  obra  de  preservacidn  que  existen,  en  tal  o  cual  casa  insaiubre  de  la 
ciudad.  por  ejemplo,  doe  niftoe  a(!in  sanos  cuyos  padres  estin  enfermos  de  tuberculosiB. 
Un  medico  inspector  se  tiaslada  a  la  casa,  comprueba  aue  loe  niiioB  estdn  comple- 
tamente  ilesos  y  que  no  podr&n,  pues,  contamiuar  el  meoio  a  donde  van  a  ser  trans- 
plantados.  La  obra  propone  entonces  a  los  padres  servirles  de  intermediaria  para 
colocar  a  sub  hijos  en  el  campo,  en  una  famitia  de  labradores  parfectamente  sanos. 
Allf  creceri  el  nifto  al  aire  libre.  lejos  de  todo  contagio,  suficientemente  alimentado, 
y  quedari  pronto  vencida  su  dLebilidad  natural.  Al  mismo  tiempo  se  aligeran  los 
careos  del  padre  de  faunilia  y  el  trabajo  de  la  madre. 

Queda  bien  establecido  que  nunca  se  obligard  a  los  padres  a  separarse  de  sus  hiios. 
Gonviene  que  se  impon«m  voluntariamente  este  sacrificio  necesario  y  que  la  obra 
b61o  le  sirva  de  intermeoiaria.  Adem^  los  padres  estar&n  oblieados  a  pagar  por  su 
hijo  una  cantidad  fnfima,  dos  o  tres  francos  por  afio,  que  se  les  adelantarui  si  es  nece- 
sario, para  indicar  que  no  abandonan  a  su  hijo,  que  no  se  desinteresan  y  que  conservan 
contacto  con  ^1. 
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La  obim  concebida  por  el  Dr.  Qrmncher  Uera  estampado  el  sello  de  mx  espfrita  tan 
neto,  tan  juicioeo  y  tan  perfectamente  clarividente.  Este  maestro,  aue  con0agr& 
BObte  de  la  mitad  de  mx  viaa  al  estudio  de  la  tuberculoeis,  ha  contribuido,  m^  que 
nadie,  a  demostrar  su  unidad,  ha  deocrito  los  signos  que  permiten  hacer  el  diagn^stico 
precos;  este  profeeor  de  dmica  de  enfermedades  de  la  infiancia,  a  quien  no  han 
taltado  las  ocanones  de  conmovene  ante  los  sufrimientos  de  los  pequefiuelos;  este 
bacteri61ogo,  cuyo  nombre  vivir&  siempre  coao  el  de  uno  de  los  primeros  y  mis 
emmentes  mscipulos  de  Pasteur;  este  hombre  estaba  particularmente  sefialado  para 
concebir  y  oiganizar  semejante  obra  de  preservaddn  <)ue,  en  cualauier  sitio  donde 
funcione,  pondri  fin  a  la  propa|saci6n  y  detendr&  la  di8eminaci6n  del  m&a  atroz  de 
los  azotes,  salvando  a  la  inEanoia,  aliviando  a  la  femilia  atacada,  de  todos  los  ffastos 
y  pesares  que  cuesta  la  obligacimi  de  criar  a  unoe  infelkes  que  la  enfennedaa  y  la 
nuseiia  hacen  sentir  haber  echado  al  mundo. 

Se  recogen  los  nifios  entre  cinco  y  trece  alios  y  pennanecen  en  el  campo  el  tiempo 
necesario  para  el  pleno  desairollo  de  sua  fuerzas  y  el  saneamiento  de  la  casa  patema; 
y  su  destierro,  suavizado  por  las  frecuentes  visitas  de  los  inspectores  de  la  obra,  es 
fecundo  en  resultados  f^rtues  para  ellos  mismos,  para  bus  padres  y  para  la  sociedad. 

Toda  obra  de  beneficiencia,  de  preservaci6n  y  de  asistencta,  ha  dioho  el  Profeaor 
Grancher,  lo  mismo  si  vive  de  la  caridad  pdblica  o  con  el  dinero  del  Estado,  tiene  por 
deber  hacer  el  mayor  bien  posible  con  el  menor  gasto.  Mis  que  ninguna  otra.  la  oora 
de  pre6ervaci6n  de  la  infancia  contra  la  tuberculosis,  parece  Uenar  estas  dos  conaiciones. 

Hace  ya  tres  alios  que  se  fund6.  Algunas  ciiraa  van  a  decimos  lo  que  ha  realizado 
desde  entonces. 

En  1904  a8egur6  la  salvaci^n  de  27  nifios  amenazados  de  tuberculosis*  en  1905,  el 
ndmero  de  bus  pupilos  se  elev6  a  50,  y  en  1906,  a  223,  repartidos  entre  12  nogares;  cada 
uno  de  estos  hogitfes  esti  colocado  bajo  la  vigilancia  de  un  medico  de  la  comarca, 
afiliado  a  la  obra. 

Reconocida  de  utilidad  pdblica,  la  obxa  del  Profesor  Qrancher  recibe  ahora  del 
Estado  50,000  francos,  la  ciudad  de  Paris  le  concede  18,000  y  el  consejo  general  del 
Sena  7,000  por  afio. 

Los  adherentes,  fundadores  de  pensiones  o  plazas,  bienhechoraB,  donantes,  etc., 
son  anualmente  1,048. 

El  valor  de  cada  nifio  se  ha  calculado  en  200  francos  anuales,  y  esto  hasta  los  10  o  12 
afios,  pues  de  dicha  edad  en  adelante  ya  no  costari,  nada,  porque  su  trabajo,  de  acuerdo 
con  su  estado  de  salud,  dar&  sus  gastos. 

Otras  ciudades  de  Francia  han  seguido  el  ejemplo,  y  en  todas  ha  dado  los  mis 
halagfiefios  resultados,  y  de  Fleury  nos  dice  que— 

Basta  con  q^ue  continde  este  movimlento  para  que  dentro  de  pocos  afios  est^  en 
toda  la  France  los  hijos  de  tuberculosos  al  abriso  de  un  mal  que  no  podia  dejar  de 
alcanzarlos.  Se  habra  salvado  la  semilla,  como  aecia  Pasteur,  y  habri  dado  Francia 
al  mundo  una  incomparable  leccidn  de  discemimiento,  de  sabiduria  y  de  economia,  en 
materia  de  lucha  anti-tuberculosa. 

OONGLUSIOKXS. 

La  etiologia  de  la  tuberculosis  ae  basa  sobre  doe  puntoe  capitales:  el  bacilo  de  Koch, 
agente  especifico  de  dicha  enefermedad,  y  el  oiganiamo  en  que  ^ste  se  desarrolla. 

Antiguamente  era  dogma  la  herencia  de  la  enfermedad.  Hoy,  merced  a  los  pro- 
gresos  de  las  ciencias  biol^ica  y  fisidlc^ca  y  a  su  ayudante  la  bacteriologia,  ^sta  ha 
perdido  su  predominio  y  nosotros  concluimoe  t^ue  excepcionalmente  se  hereda  la 
tuberculosis,  rara  vez  es  congenital  por  contagio  intra-uterino,  y  que  la  herencia  no 
interviene  sine  predisponiendo  el  oiganismo  a  ella,  es  decir,  que  los  hijos  de  tuber- 
culosos  nacen  d^biles  y  esto  los  hace  receptivos. 

La  propagacidn  de  la  enfermedad  en  el  mundo  ee  debe  al  contagio. 

El  bacilo  de  Koch,  agente  del  contagio,  existe,  por  millares  en  los  esputos  de  los 
tisicos.  Los  esputos,  tanto  al  estado  fresco  acabados  de  expulear,  como  seco  y  reducidos 
a  polvo,  son  la  causa  primordial  de  la  exten5i6n  que  ha  tomado  la  enfermedad.  Fresco, 
puede  contaminar  las  manos,  libros,  objetos  de  uso  comdn,  etc.,  ser  Uevado  por  las 
moscas  sobre  nuestros  alimentoe  y  de  ahl  pasar  a  nuestro  oiganismo  por  el  tube  diges- 
tive. Seco  se  pulveriza  y  esos  polvos  pueden  penetrar  en  nuestro  oiganismo,  deposi- 
tdndose  sobre  los  mismos  objetos  enumerados  y  penetrar  por  la  misma  via  o  en  casoe 
excepcionalte  con  el  aire  inspirado. 
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Lo8  animaleB  tuberculosoB  y  que  sirven  a  nuestiu  alimentacidn  pueden  tambi^ 
Uevar  su  bacllo  a  nuestro  organismo  y  producimos  la  enfermedad;  gracias  a  la  inspec- 
ci6ii  de  cames,  ^tas  presentan  un  peligro  casi  depreciable;  no  asf  con  la  leche  que 
se  contamina  ^ilmente  per  el  esputo  humane. 

La  miseria,  toda  causa  que  debilite  el  organismo,  lo  hace  receptivo  para  la  tuberculo- 
sis y  en  muy  alto  grade,  el  alcoholismo,  Uamado  por  eeo  el  gran  tifli6geno. 

JjA  habitaci6n  en  un  cuarto  o  casa,  con  gran  nlimero  de  personas  y  ron  animales, 
sin  servicio  sanitario,  en  desaseo,  entra  en  el  ndmero  de  las  causas  m^  poderons  de 
debilitamlento  del  organismo  y  por  ende  de  la  propagaci6n  de  la  enfermedad. 

En  loe  medloB  colectivos  en  que  estas  condidones  se  encuentran  reunidas,  los  con- 
tactoe  entre  los  individuos  son  frecuentes  y  las  ocasiones  para  el  contagfio  son  tanto 
mds  de  temer  cuanto  mayor  sea  el  ndmero  de  los  cohabitantee.  Sucede  asf  en  las  caaaa 
de  alquiler  por  cuartos,  los  talleres  o  Mbiicas,  los  asilos,  establecimientos  de  castigo, 
los  hoteles,  el  ej^rcito,  la  marina,  los  navlos,  los  trenes,  escuelas,  etc.,  y  en  algunos 
como  Ins  hospitales  pc^iclfnicos  de  caridad  que  se  encuentran  habitadoe  por  tuber- 
culosoB  en  ndmero  no  deflpreciable. 

En  todas  partes  donde  el  hombre  se  reune  para  su  trabajo  o  sub  placeres,  se  puede 
contraer  la  enfermedad  si  entre  los  reunidos  existen  tuberculosos  que  no  toman 
precauciones  con  sus  esputos. 

La  tuberculosis  es  una  enfermedad  que  se  propaga  no  tanto  por  ser  ella  inmlnente- 
mente  contagiosa,  sine  por  la  Incuria  en  que  vivimos  y  por  la  arraigada  idea  de  ocultar 
al  tuberculoeo  su  estado  y  lo  que  es  para  los  dem^,  si  no  se  ajusta  a  las  prescripdoneB 
de  una  higiene  individual  aJ  parecer  rigurosa,  pero  ben^fica  en  extremo  para  los 
seres  que  ama  y  para  quienes  desea  los  mayores  bienes  posibles. 

La  tuberculosis  es  pues  una  enfermedad  evitable  y  el  medio  m^  eficaz  y  f&cil  paia 
ello  es  la  bigiene  individual,  cuidando  al  mismo  tiempo  de  no  esparcir  los  esputos 
sobre  los  pisos,  ya  sea  de  la  habitacidn  o  de  las  vlas  pdblicas,  con  mayor  raz6n  en  la 
proximidad  de  las  sustancias  que  sirven  a  nuestra  alimentaddn.  Gueira  al  esputo 
debe  ser  el  lema  de  la  cruzada  antituberculosa. 

Las  mxmicipalidades  no  deben  mostrarse  indiferentes  a  este  movimiento  preventivo, 
dlctando  disposiciones  que  hagan  efectiva  la  prohibicidn  de  escupir  en  los  lugarei 
pdblicos  y  proveer  sus  edlficios  de  escupideras  adecuadas  y  suficientes. 

Eptas  secundadas  por  el  Estado  deben  contribuir  a  la  fomentacidn  del  servicio  de 
deslnfeccidn  y  de  los  dispensaries;  al  mejoramiento  de  los  hospitales  polidinicos  paia 
evitar  que  sean  un  medio  de  propagacidn;  creando  y  manteniendo  los  sanatorios  para 
alojar  a  los  tuberculosos  en  perlodos  curativos;  preservando  a  la  infancia  de  la  enferme- 
dad, contribuyendo  a  que  se  levanten  fuera  del  toco  tuberculfgeno  en  que  han  naddo. 

Las  aaodaciones  de  obreros;  las  grandes  f&bricas  y  talleres;  las  asociadones  de  comer- 
do;  los  empleados  civiles  y  militares,  deben  establecer  el  seg:uro  obligatorio  contia 
la  tlsis.  Asf  se  hace  obra  de  prevenddn  y  se  pueden  ahorrar  muchas  penalidades  en 
lo  porvenir. 

En  estas  agrupadones  humanas  como  en  las  escuelas  debe  llevaise  a  cabo  la  instruc- 
d6n  antituberculosa  para  que  sus  miembros,  comprendiendo  la  neceaidad  de  ella  la 
practiquen  en  sus  hogares  y  por  doquiera. 
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LA  TUBERCULOSIS  EN  BOUVU;  SU  ETIOLOGiA  Y  PROFILAXIA. 

Por  NESTOR  MORALES  VILLAZ6N. 
Direetor  del  Instituto  Nadonal  de  Bacteriologia  de  Bolivia. 

El  tftulo  del  presente  estudio,  parece  indicar  que  abarca  todo  lo  que  se  refiere  a  la 
tuberculosis  y  sus  caracteres  especiales,  en  las  distintas  zonas  de  la  Repdblica,  pero 
como  un  tema  tan  vasto  requeriria  m^  tiempo  que  el  que  actualmente  dispongo, 
para  su  correcto  desarroUo,  s61o  me  ocupar^  por  el  memento  de  la  tuberculosis  en  la 
region  del  altiplano  y  muy  especialmente  en  los  departamentos  de  La  Paz  y  Oruro. 

La  tuberculosis,  cual  hacen  notar  con  raz6n  la  mayor  parte  de  los  autores,  es  conocida 
desde  la  m^  remota  SAtigfledad,  confundida  al  principio  con  todas  las  enfermedades 
que  determinaban  intense  desgaste  orginico,  fu6  poco  a  jxwo  mejor  caracterizada, 
hasta  que  las  investigaciones  de  Peter,  Bonet,  Morton,  Sauvages  y  finalmente  Laenec, 
la  hicieron  conocer  en  su  integridad  cllnica,  estableciendo  emds  la  anatomfa  pato- 
Idgica  de  la  afecci6n. 

Lejos  ae  encuentra  ya  de  nuestra  ^poca,  la  de  las  ardientes  discusiones  de  la  escuela 
dualista  con  Virchow  a  la  cabeza  y  la  unicista  cuyo  paladin  fu6  Villemln.  Sabido 
es  que  las  experiencias  de  Inoculacidn  hechas  por  este  sabio,  el  5  de  diciembre  de 
1865  y  el  descubrimiento  del  bacilo  de  Koch,  el  24  de  marzo  de  1882,  vinieron  a 
sentar  sobre  bases  inconmovibles  la  absoluta  unidad  de  la  tuberculosis,  cuyas  modali- 
dades  cUnicas  por  muchas  y  muy  vanadas  que  fueran,  siempre  estaiin  en  dltimo 
t^rmino  producidas  por  el  mlsmo  bacilo. 

El  descubrimiento  del  agente  productor  de  la  enfermedad,  fu6  imiformemente 
aceptado;  los  m6a  reputados  bacteri61ogos  del  mundo  entero,  pudieron  comprobar 
que  en  todas  las  lesiones  verdaderamente  tuberculosas,  se  encontraba  el  bacilo  de 
Koch  a  exclusi6n  de  cualquier  otro. 

Los  cultivos,  las  inoctdaciones,  la  preparaci<5n  de  la  tuberculina,  los  ensayos  de  va- 
cunoterapia  y  sueroterapia,  no  hicieron  m^  que  afirmar  con  mayor  fuerza  si  es  posible, 
el  descubrimiento  de  Roberto  Koch. 

En  ^poca  muy  reciente,  algunos  autores  y  entre  ellos  Jaime  Ferrim,  ni^:an  la  espeoi- 
ficidad  de  este  organismo  microbiano,  creyendo  que  la  tuberctdosis  es  un  complexo 
clfnico,  que  empieza  por  una  labor  quimica  lenta  y  silenciosa,  cuyo  agente  no  es  el 
bacilo  de  Koch. 

El  autor  arriba  mencionado  dice: 

La  tuberculosis  espont&nea  comienza  cast  siempre  como  una  labor  quimica  lenta  y 
silenciosa  provocada  por  un  t6xico  bacilar  c[ue  localiza  su  acci<5n  en  los  eritrocitos 
partiendo  ae  la  red  linldtioa.  Los  gl6bulos  rojos  se  modifican  de  mode  que  se  muestran 
m4s  sensibles  y  sucumben  mis  o  menos  f&cilmente  a  la  acci6n  destructora  de  los 
eritr6fagos  viarerales. 

En  otra  parte  contintSa: 

En  cuanto  a4  agente  de  estas  inflamaciones  cuando  son  espontdneas,  en  vez  de 
ser  el  ba  ilo  de  Koch,  4cido  resistente,  lo  es  un  ancestral  suyo  no  &cido  reeistente, 
dotado  en  su  origen  de  aptitudes  saproflticas  y  por  lo  tanto  muy  fdcil  de  cultivar. 
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El  Profesor  Luis  Renon,  en  mi  magnlfica  obra  sobire  las  enfennedades  popolttes, 
participa  de  las  ideas  de  Ferr&n  y  hace  notar  que  ya  el  20  de  abiil  de  1886  Ihigtiei  y 
H^ricourt,  en  ima  comiinicaci6n  a  ia  Academia  de  Medicina,  dudaban  del  car&cier 
especifico  del  bacilo  de  la  tuberculosis  y  se  pr^guntaban  si  no  era  este  miciobio  otxa 
cosa  que  una  de  las  fases  evolutiyas  del  Microsporon  furfur.  Las  experienciaa  de 
estos  sabioe  no  merecieron  llamar  la  atenci6n  y  861o  muchos  afioe  despu^,  es  que  Piory 
y  Renoux,  volvieron  a  buscar  la  comprobaci6n  de  los  primitivoe  estudios  y  consigni- 
eron  mediante  la  inoculaci6n  de  las  escamas  de  la  pitiriasis  versicolor,  produdr  en 
el  cobayo  una  tuberculosiB  cUsica. 

OtroB  obaervadores,  Ernest  Lichtenstein,  Greoiges  Mayer,  Paul  Courmont,  encuentna 
en  la  manteca  y  en  lesiones  aparentemente  tuberculoeas,  baciloe  que  difieren  del  de 
Koch  en  algunos  caracteres,  pero  que  pardcipan  con  este  de  la  propiedad  de  ser 
dcidoe  resistentes.  Finalmente  el  Dr.  Santini  en  un  interesante  artfculo  publicado  en 
la  Re\'ista  de  Higiene  y  Tuberculosis  de  Valencia,  declara  que  habiendo  becho  variaa 
experiencias  con  el  bacilo  Ferr&n ;  en  uno  de  los  casos  la  inyecci6n  repetida  de  bacteiias 
at^xicas,  determind  un  proceso  tubercul6geno,  que  ocasion6  la  muerte  del  animal,  en 
cuya  autopsia  se  encontraron  tub^rculos  verdaderos. 

Sin  entrar  a  un  estudio  m^  profundo  de  las  teorfas  del  Profesor  Ferr&n  y  reduci6n- 
dolas  a  su  mayor  sencillez,  podrfamoe  condensarlas  en  las  siguientes  palabras:  La 
tuberculosis  no  es  una  enfermedad  producida  por  un  solo  bacilo,  aino  por  toda  una 
familia  de  bacilos  sapr6fitos,  que  poco  a  poco  y  por  distintas  genesis,  adquieren  la 
propiedad  dcido  resistente. 

Respetando  las  opiniones  del  c^lebre  bacteri6logo  espafiol,  al  que  tantos  y  tan  im- 
pcMlantes  servicios  debe  la  cfencia,  debo  declarar  que  la  teorfa  saprofitaria  de  la  tuber- 
culosis, no  se  encuentra  de  acuerdo  cod  las  investigaciones  de  laboratorio  y  que  en  los 
muchos  y  muy  variados  estudios  que  he  efectuado  sobre  esta  entidad  m6rbida,  sicmpre 
he  podido  comprobar  la  unidad  completa  del  bacilo  de  la  tuberculosis.  Es  evidente 
que  en  los  cultivos  ocurren  ciertos  fen6menoe  que  conviene  mencionarloe  aunque  sea 
ligcramente  y  a  cuya  interpretaci<3n,  sea  debido  quizi,  el  que  se  sospeche  de  la  completa 
unidad  del  bacilo  de  Koch.  Courmont,  NicoUe,  Marmorek  y  muchos  otroe  experi- 
mentadores,  habian  hecho  notar  que  en  los  cultivos  se  encontraban  dos  especies  de 
oiiganismos  bacterianos,  los  j6venes  y  los  de  mayor  edad.  Ahora  bien,  si  se  toma  un 
cultivo  de  20  o  25  dias  y  se  le  somete  al  m^todo  Ziehl  Nelsen,  se  observa  que  mientras 
una  parte  de  los  bacilos,  es  dcido  resistente,  la  otra  se  dccolora  en  su  totalidad  por  el 
dcido  nitrico  al  tercio. 

Este  fen6meno  que  se  puedo  observar  en  cualquier  laboratorio,  ha  sido  posiblemente 
el  origen  que  ha  hecho  suponer  que  el  bacilo  de  Koch  no  era  especifico.  En  este  punto 
conviene  hacer  notar,  que  la  propiedad  dcido  resistente  no  la  adquiere  el  bacilo  sine 
con  la  edad  y  constituye  uno  de  los  caracteres  de  su  completo  desarroUo;  pero  el  que 
en  las  prcparaciones  existan  algunos  bacilos  que  se  decoloren,  no  puede  autorizar,  en 
mi  concepto,  a  negar  la  unidad  de  la  especie,  tanto  mds  cuanto  que  es  observaddn 
corriente  que  las  bacterias  scgiln  la  edad  de  bub  cultivos,  adquieren  nuevas  propiedades 
o  pierden  las  que  tenfan. 

Mucho  86  ha  insistido  sobre  las  manifestaciones  tuberculosas  que  se  han  logrado 
provocar  en  el  cobayo  mediante  la  inyecci6n  de  bacilos  saprofitarios.  Sin  negar  el 
hecho,  cabria  preguntar  si  en  estos  casos  las  inyecciones  repetidas  de  cultivos  bac- 
terianos, no  han  desempefiado  el  papel  de  causa  ocasional,  despertando  un  proceso 
baciloso  latente.  No  tendrla  nada  de  extraordinario  el  hecho  si  se  reflexiona  la  suscep- 
tibilidad  del  cobayo  con  respecto  al  bacilo  de  Koch. 

Origen  de  la  tuberculosis  en  el  altiplano  andino, — No  obstante  que  no  existen  docu- 
mentoe  fehacientes,  en  los  cuales  pueda  fundar  conclusiones  de  car^ter  inamovible, 
basado  en  las  consideraciones  que  a  continuaci6n  expongo,  creo  que  antes  de  la 
conquista  de  la  Arnica  Meridional  por  los  espafioles,  la  tuberculosis  en  esta  parte  del 
continente  era  o  sumamente  rara  o  totalmente  desconocida. 
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Examinando  1«8  cauaafl  que  oiigumn  la  tuberculoBiB,  tenemos  que  se  encuentnta 
ocupando  lugai  de  preferencia  la  acci6n  del  aire  coDfioado  y  hdmedo,  la  alimeiitaci6n 
defidente,  en  una  palabra  la  pobresa  tal  como  la  conocemoe  hoy  en  las  grandee  ciudades, 
pnea  lien,  examinado  lo  que  aun  hoy  dia  ocurre  en  la  raza  indigena,  vemoe  que  su 
^ndencia  ea  vivir  ea  choxaa  leparadas  en  las  que  rara  ves  existen  mis  de  cuatro  o 
dnco  pefBonaiB^  puee  cuando  el  hijo  o  la  hjja  Uegan  a  la  edad  adulta,  dejan  la  caaa 
patema  para  constituir  lejos  de  ^ta  un  nuevo  hogar.  En  estas  condiciones  la  aglo- 
ineracl6n  que  juega  un  papel  tan  importante  en  la  etiologla  de  la  enfermedad  de  que 
Qoa  ocupamea,  ne  ha  podido  existir  en  el  altiplano,  en  cuyas  inmensas  llauuras,  loe 
caserioB  de  los  primiti'toa  habitantea,  se  eeparclan  quedando  entre  ellos  grandea 
dlstancias. 

Cknuat/incas, — El  t^Srax  llamado  raquitico,  aplastado  por  laa  partes  laterales  y  muy 
manii^^eeto  en  la  region  del  astemdn,  que  Simula  la  quiUa  de  barco  o  al  pecho  de  g^iina, 
ha  side  conaiderado  por  la  mayor  parte  de  loa  tratadistaa  como  siendo  el  terreno  abonado 
para  el  desarrollo  de  la  tuberculosis;  las  personas  asi  confoimadas  tienen  respiracidn 
deflciente  y  basta  una  causa  ocasional  cualquiera,  para  que  la  enfermedad  se  produzca 
atacando  de  preferencia  los  -\  fyrticea  pulmonaree. 

La  etiologla  del  t6rax  raquitico,  es  multiple  y  las  causas  que  le  pro .  ocan  son  dis- 
tintas  en  cada  case  particular,  existiendo  sin  embargo,  algiinas  de  cardcter  general, 
entre  loa  cuales  encontramos  la  ialta  de  un  cul  aje  de  aire  respirable  suficiente,  la  falta 
de  ejercicio  y  la  alimentacidn  de  mala  calidad. 

Cubaje  ds  w€  rupirabU. — Loa  higienistas  de  uninime  acuerdo,  declaran  que  cuanto 
mayor  es  la  superficie  que  pueda  disponer  cada  habitante,  la  salul.ridad  es  mejor. 
En  Francia  sQg6n  loe  reglamentos  militares,  para  cada  soldado  existe  una  superficie 
de  3  metres  y  75  centimetres,  en  Inglaterra  nue~.  e,  en  Alemania  cuatro  y  en  Paris 
tomando  el  conjunto  de  la  ciudad  46  metros.  La  cantidad  de  aire  respiral  le  por 
persona,  nunca  deberla  ser  menor  de  65  metros  cdlicos  dentro  de  las  hal  itaciones, 
Tenieudo  en  cuenta  estos  dates,  noe  bastard  reflexionar  que  los  primiti  os  halitantes 
del  Altiplano  Andino,  tenlan  a  su  disposicuSn  la  InLnita  soledad  de  la  pampa,  la  cual 
si  se  hlciera  el  c&lculo  para  determinar  la  densidad  de  la  pollacidn,  tendrlamos  que 
quizd  habrla  un  habitante  por  cada  4  o  5  kildmetros.  Respecto  al  cubaje  de  aire 
respirable,  de]jemos  senalar  el  hecho  de  que  por  hdl  ito  el  indio  no  permanece  dentro 
de  su  choza  sine  para  dormir,  el  resto  queda  en  pleno  aire,  sea  ocupado  en  las  labores 
del  campo  o  en  los  pequeflos  quehaceres  dom^ticos,  los  que  realiza  en  el  patio  de  la 
casa,  en  pleno  sol  y  al  aire  libre.  Como  consecuencia  l<%ica  de  lo  dicho,  se  deduce 
que  el  conHnamiento  tan  temido  por  los  higieniBtas,  no  ha  podido  ser  la  causa  de  la 
bacilosis  en  la  raza  del  altiplano. 

La  alimentaci&n  inaufidenU, — La  mala  nutricidn  ocasionada  por  una  alimentaci6n 
insuficiente,  es  tambi^n  otra  causa  productora  de  la  tuberculosis,  olra  disminuyendo 
las  defensas  oigdnicas  y  lacilitando  en  consecuencia  la  in  asion  de  los  elementos 
bacterianos. 

Examinando  la  historia  de  la  America,  es  fdcil  con  encerse  do  que  esta  parte  del 
continente  gozaba  de  singular  bienestar,  la  came  la  tenlan  en  abundancia  de  la  llama  y 
la  alpaca,  ademds  la  papa,  la  oca  y  otros  ^  egetales  alimenticios,  pro.  eian  ampliamente 
a  las  necesidades  de  los  primeros  haljitantee.  Finalmente  siendo  el  aimara,  lo  mismo 
que  el  quechila,  no  xma  raza  n6mada  sino  sedentaria  y  agricultora,  no  se  concile 
que  existiendo  cuantos  terrenes  laboraMes  se  podian  desear,  hubiera  indi\iduo8  que 
sufrieran  por  la  miseria. 

La  luz  cuya  acci6n  (itil  como  t6nico  del  organismo  ha  side  estudiado  por  el  Dr. 
Joe^  Verdes,  Montenegro,  es  indudable  que  obra  en  estas  grandes  alturae  de  una 
manera  muy  eficaz.  Efectivamente  es  rare  que  en  la  altiplanlcie  andino,  existan 
dos  dias  sin  que  se  vea  la  luz  del  sol,  lo  ordinario  es  que  el  astro  rey  permanentemente 
extienda  sus  rayes  sobre  la  inmensa  meseta  andina  y  que  sdlo  momentdneamente 
deaaparezca  para  volver  a  presentarse  pasada  la  tormenta,  que  de  ordinario  es  de 
corta  duraci6n.    Segdn  Schrroter,  la  luz  solar  aumenta  los  cambios  gaseosos  y 
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naturalmente  la  actividad  org&nica.  Moiin  le  atribuye  usa  leal  infiuencia  sobie  el 
estado  pefquico,  lo  que  sostemendo  la  moral  del  individuo,  lo  hace  mib  reaisteDte  ft 
las  causae  patoldgicas. 

Hace  muchos  afios  que  los  fisiologistas  ban  sentado  el  principio  de  que  la  funcido 
hace  al  6igano,  en  esta  yiitud  el  indio  obligado  a  respiiar  un  ntimero  mayor  y  m4i 
amplio  de  vecee  para  evitar  la  acci6n  pemiciosa  de  la  rare£acci6n  del  aire,  es  indudable 
que  ha  desarroUado  bub  pulmones  robusteci^ndoloB  en  tal  forma,  que  ee  mny  dificil 
que  fueran  la  presa  t&cH  de  la  invafii6n  badlar. 

El  deearroUo  considerable  del  aparato  reBpixatoiio  en  el  indio,  ee  paede  hoy  miflDDO 
comprobar  con  la  mayor  facOidad  y  bastari  citar  lo  que  ocurre  con  los  ind^eoae  que 
se  preeentan  a  los  cuarteles  para  cumplir  con  el  servicio  militar  obligatorio  y  que  era 
sometidos  al  examen  m^lico. 

Segdn  la  mayor  parte  de  los  cirujanos  militares,  entre  ellos  Allaire.  Robot  Ham- 
nond,  Stolarofif,  la  aptitud  para  el  servicio  se  puede  dedudr  no  solamente  por  la 
talla,  sine  tambi^n  por  el  estado  de  desairollo  pulmonar,  de  manera  que  un  buen 
soldado  debe  tener  segdn  Seeland,  como  perfmetro  tor^co  la  mitad  de  la  talla  del 
individuo  mis  2  o  3  centlmetros. 

No  obstante  que  estas  medidas  ban  perdido  hoy  algo  de  mx  importanda  primi^ 
tiva,  es  un  hecho  que  merece  Uamar  la  atenci6n  el  que  en  la  generalidad  de  los 
reclutas  indlgenas,  el  perimetro  tor^co  es  mayor  con  seis  y  siete  centlmetros  de  la 
talla  media  del  individuo. 

Esta  amplitud  de  la  caja  torlUdca,  es  sin  g^ero  de  duda,  la  que  permite  al  soldado 
boliviano  en  alturas  que  varfan  de  3,000  a  4,000  metros  sobre  ^  nivel  del  mar,  hacer 
marchas  de  10  y  12  leguas  por  dla,  sin  fatiga  y  conservando  toda  la  aptitud  para  can- 
tinuar  el  viaje  al  siguiente  dla.  Teniendo  la  legOA  4,225  metits,  resuita  que  im 
cuerpo  de  ej^rcito  en  12  boras  y  frecuentemente  en  menoe  tiempo,  puede  hacer  mis 
de  50  ldl6metros  llevando  todo  su  equipo,  sin  latiga  para  la  tropa  y  sin  que  se  veaii 
soldados  rezagados  por  el  cansancio. 

Debo  advertir  que  no  es  un  hecho  extraordinario  el  que  menciono,  sine  lo  qae 
ocurre  habitualmente  y  en  la  Historia  Nadonal,  sobre  todo  durante  el  Gobiemo  del 
General  Melgarejo,  no  son  raros  los  ejemplos  de  marchas  forzadas  del  ej^rcito  que  en 
un  dla  ha  hecho  hasta  100  ]dl6metros,  enlarando  inmediatamente  despu^  de  e^eno 
tan  gigantesco  en  Unea  de  batalla. 

Riqueza  globular,— Ias  investigaciones  de  Metchnikoff,  Ehrlich,  BcHdet,  Witte  y 

NicoU,  han  demostrado  el  papel  que  juegan  los  elementos  globulares  de  la  sangre  en 

la  defensa  del  organismo  contra  las  enlermedades  infecciosas.    Estudios  Uevados  a 

cabo  en  el  Instituto  Nacional  de  Bacteriologfa,  nos  han  dado  las  siguientes  numera- 

ciones: 

MiUiiietro  cdbJco.  Mflfmetro  cAbieo. 

O.N 6,083,470     CO 6,826,676 

E.R 6,553,863     N.  Q 5,435,506 

D.F 7,146,666     D.  LI 6,925.340 

Por  el  cuadro  que  antecede  se  ve  que  el  tannine  medio  de  ^6bulos  rojos  xxnr  mill- 
metro  cdbico  en  La  Fbz,  es  de  6,498,585  y  como  al  nivel  del  mar  este  nthnero  es  b61o 
de  5,000,000  por  milimetro  cdbico,  resuita  que  a  3,629  y  a  4.000  metros  de  altuia  en 
que  se  encuentran  las  dudades  de  La  Paz  y  Oruro,  hay  un  aumento  de  riqueza  glob- 
ular de  1,498,585  por  milimetro  cdbico  sobre  la  prox>ord6n  que  existe  al  nivel  del  mar. 

Papel  del  cantagio. — Cha  eau,  Puech,  Gerlach,  Gunther  a&iman  la  facilidad  con  al 
cual  la  tul  erculosis  humana  puede  trasmitirse  a  la  especie  bo  ina  y  como  es  justo, 
el  hecho  recfproco  tiene  que  ser  e  idente  o  lo  que  es  igual,  que  la  tuberculosis  bo  ina, 
puede  trasmitirse  a  la  especie  humana. 

Hoy  la  trasmisil  ilidad  de  la  tul  erculosis  animal  al  homl  re,  se  encuentra  perfecta- 
mente  establecida  y  ha  motivado  las  miiltiples  medidas  higi^nicas  que  los  Consejos  de 
Salubridad  de  todos  los  palses  han  dictado  para  e  itar  la  -\  enta  de  la  came  pro  eniente 
de  animales  enfermos. 
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No  obstante  las  afirmacionee  de  Koch  que  ante  el  Congreso  Intemacional  de  la 
Tuberculosis  reunido  en  Londres  el  22  de  julio  de  1901  sostuvo  que  la  tuberculoflis 
humana  y  la  bovina  eran  absolutamente  dJBtintas  y  que  no  era  posible  la  tra0misi6n 
de  la  enfermedad  de  una  especie  a  la  otra,  los  trabajoe  del  profesor  yocard,  pruehan 
hasta  la  evidencia  que  el  contagio  es  real,  siendo  bastante  para  demoetrar  este  hecho 
la  muerte  de  los  veterinarios  Moses,  Weimar,  Walley,  Jeusen  que  inoculados  acciden- 
talmente  al  hacer  la  autopsia  de  los  animales  enfermos,  murieron  a  consecuencia  de  la 
tuberculosis. 

Es  indudable  que  probada  la  unidad  perfecta  del  bacilo  de  la  tuberculosis,  se  com* 
prenda  fdcilmente  la  importancia  del  contagio  producido  en  la  especie  humana  por 
los  productoe  de  origen  bo\ino.  Algo  m^,  el  profesor  Behring,  ante  el  Congreso 
celebrado  en  Cassel  en  1903,  sefiala  como  la  causa  etiol6gica  mis  frecuente  de  las 
lesiones  bacilares  del  pulm6n,  a  la  infecci6n  del  intestino  contrafda  durante  la  ^poca 
de  la  primera  infancia  por  la  leche  infectada. 

Hecho  igual  sefiala  el  Profesor  Magbuigo  y  los  autores  Gothan,  Coppes  y  Priester 
afirman  haber  obser\  ado  casos  de  tuberculosis  intestinal,  provocada  por  la  ingesti6n 
de  leche  pro  eniente  de  animales  enfermos. 

No  me  extender^  mis  enestas  consideracionescuyo  objeto  no  es  otroqueprobarque 
no  haliendo  existido  en  la  America  ganado  bovino  antes  de  la  conquista,  es  necesarlo 
tamli6n  eliminar  eeta  causa,  cuya  importancia  hemes  puesto  suficientemente  en  claro. 

Respecto  a  los  medioe  que  han  obrado  directamente  sobre  el  bacilo  impidiendo 
Bu  desarroUo  o  atenuando  su  virulencia,  mencionar^  en  primera  llnea  la  acci6n  de  la 
luz,  que  en  mi  concepto  deeempefia  un  papel  preponderante. 

Las  experiencias  de  Candler,  Migneco,  Ramnonne  prueban  que  la  luz  obrando  sobre 
los  esputos  desecados  o  sobre  los  cultivos  vivos,  atentb  la  vinilenda  de  dstos,  hasta 
el  punto  de  que  cincuenta  o  sesenta  dfas  deepu6s  de  una  expo6ici6n  a  los  rayos  solares, 
el  bacUo  deja  de  ser  pat6geno. 

La  Influencia  de  la  luz  sobre  el  bacilo  tub^culoso  tanto  humano  como  aviario,  he 
podido  estudiarla  especialmente,  vali^ndome  de  cultivos  provenientes  de  los  labora* 
torioe  de  Francla  y  Norte  America. 

El  resultado  de  mis  observaciones  es  el  siguiente:  Cultivos  en  patata  de  bacilo 
a  iario  expuestos  durante  10  dfas  a  la  acci6ndifusa  de  la  luz  solar  en  el  Laboratorio, 
han  dejado  de  desarrollarse  resembrados  en  nue-  oe  medioe. 

Culti  OS  en  patatas  de  bacilo  humano,  dejados  15  dfas  en  las  mismas  condiciones,  no 
se  han  desarrollado  ni  en  patata,  ni  en  caldo  glucosado,  ni  en  gelosa  glicerinada. 

Independientemente  de  la  acci6n  de  la  luz  cuya  importancia  no  me  parece  diacu- 
tible,  es  e*  idente  que  en  la  atenuaci6n  de  este  bacilo,  han  entrado  otros  elementoe 
aun  no  bien  puecrtos  en  claro,  pero  cuya  existencia  esinnegable.  No  creo  que  la 
diflminuci6n  de  presi6n  atmoef^rlca,  haya  obrado  en  este  sentido,  pues  las  experiencias 
llevadas  a  cabo  en  este  respecto  por  D'Arzonval  y  Charrin  han  demostrado  en  forma 
clara  y  palpable,  que  elaumentocomo  ladisminuci^nde  lapresidn  atmosf^ca,  tienen 
escasa  influencia  sobre  el  desarroUo  de  las  especies  bacterianas.  Es  m^  posible 
que  la  raza  americana,  en  especial  la  del  altiplano,  haya  ofrecido  en  el  primer  momento 
y  por  las  razones  ya  apuntadas,  una  resistenda  organica  mis  grande.  El  hecho  de 
observaci6n  es  que  el  bacilo  de  la  peste  bub6nica,  el  bacDo  de  Koch  y  quizi  otroa 
mds,  en  el  continente  americano,  eon  menoe  temibles  sobre  todo  en  deteiminadoi 
puntos,  que  lo  que  son  en  Europa  o  Asia.  Asf  el  bacilo  de  Yersin,  a  pesar  de  exiatir  en 
forma  end^mica  en  casi  toda  la  costa  del  Pacffico,  nunca  ha  pro^  ocado  las  terribles 
epldemias  que  siembran  el  p&nico  en  la  India,  Rusia  y  otroe  paises. 

Lae  distintas  condderaciones  mendonadaa  en  los  capf  tuloe  que  anteceden,  creo  que 
me  autorizan  a  sentar  la  teoria  de  que  la  tuberculosis  humana  no  ha  ezistido  en  la 
altiplanicie  andina,  haata  la  ^poca  de  la  conquista  eepafiola. 

Junto  con  la  civilizaci6n  vinieron  a  la  America,  varias  enfermedades,  que  conngo 
tiajeron  loe  espafioles,  peio  la  acci6n  del  dhna,  la  natural  defenaa  globular  de  la  rasa, 
hideron  que  estas  entidadee  m6rbidafl  se  propagaran  muy  poco. 
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Es  neoenrio  en  mi  concepto,  Uc^Mr  a  una  ispook  relatavtmente  lecieiite,  pua  enoon. 
tiarel  origen  real  de  la  tuberculoeifleiilaaltiplanicie  aaf  oomolaecaueMquemotiTHQB 
gg  difimi^n. 

Laa  ciudades  conatraidas  por  loe  oonquistadoieB,  que  pooo  a  pooo  fueron  amnen- 
tando  en  actividad  y  pobladdn,  eran  como  la  mayor  parte  de  laa  fundadones  eepafLdaa, 
innlubies  bajo  todoe  zespectoSy  fidtas  de  alcantaiillas,  con  callea  estiechaa,  algcmas 
de  las  cuales  como  la  Galle  Linares,  el  callej6n  de  Tiquina,  la  calle  del  Inca,  la  caUe 
lliiAecaBy  la  calle  Gatacora  y  machfuimaw  otzae  que  aun  en  la  actualidad  exiHtRn, 
i^ftenas  si  miden  de  uno  a  tree  metros  de  ancho.  Afiidane  a  eeto  que  laa  caeaa  d^ 
Coloniaje,  eran  eetrechaa,  de  lecbo  bajo,  puertaa  eeendalmente  pequefiaa  y  faltas  de 
aire  y  de  lua.  De  eetaa  caeaa,  quedan  aun  muchlaimaa  y  al  reapiiar  el  aire  hdmedo  y 
Irfo  de  sua  habitadonea,  uno  pienaa  en  loa  a6tanoe  de  laa  grandee  dudadea  o  en  las  mal- 
aanaa  priaionea  que  tanto  prodigaron  loa  tiianueloa  de  la  Edad  Media.  Al  contemplar 
eaaa  caaaa  donde  a61o  de  tiempo  en  tiempo  aaoma  temeroao  un  rayo  de  luz,  ea  caai  im- 
poaible  ezplicarae  aatiafactoriamente,  el  por  que  de  tan  extrafiaa  conatrucdonea.  Lo 
mSm  radonal  ea  auponer  que  pan  reqguardarBe  del  £r(o  y  de  loa  vientoa  heladoa  de  la 
Cordillera,  en  un  paia  donde  el  combuatible  ea  caro  y  dificil  de  conaeguir,  loa  primi- 
tivoa  pobladorea  quiateron  defenderae  de  laa  bajaa  temperaturaa  redudendo  haata  lo 
inveroeimil  el  tamafio  de  laa  puertaa  y  ventanaa  y  bajando  el  tecbo  haata  el  punto  de 
que  ae  lo  podia  tocar  con  la  mano.  Seguramente  penaaron  loa  primitivoa  pobladorea, 
que  impedir  la  libre  entrada  del  aire,  era  diaminuir  loe  rigorea  del  inviezno  y  coDaervar 
el  calor  que  da  flexibilidad  a  loa  miiaculoa  y  alegrfa  al  coraa6n;  Pero  a  que  predo  ae 
pagaba  eae  poco  de  calorl 

Loe  indioa  habian  ddo  obligadoa  por  loa  terratenientee  a  hacer  el  aervicio  en  laa 
dudadea  y  ya  aea  meneual  o  aemanalmente  venfa  uno  de  elloa  con  el  nombre  de  pongn 
a  La  Paz  u  Oruro  a  aervir  a  loa  patronea.  Encenado  el  indio  en  un  medioque  tan  poca 
armonia  guardaba  con  auvida  libre  yactiva,  eaaeguroque  empez6aaufrirlaa  conaecuen- 
daa  de  eata  reduai6n  y  como  numeroaoa  enf ermoa  venison  ya  en  eaaa  ^pocaa  a  curaise  de 
aua  afeccionea  pulmonaree,  ea  puea  f&cil  auponer  que  el  quichua  y  el  aimaia  alejadoa 
de  au  medio  habitual,  ofrederon  im  terreno  ttcilmente  vulnerable.  Si  ae  tienen  en 
cuenta  laa  pMmaa  condidonea  higi6nicaa  de  la  mayor  parte  de  laa  dudadea  bolivianaa, 
ea  digno  de  llamar  la  atend6n  d  que  la  tuberculosis  no  hubiera  extendido  bus  eetragoa 
en  mayor  proporddn  y  que  relativamente  la  mortalidad  por  eata  entidad  m6rbida  aea 
pocodevada. 

La  mortalidad  por  tuberculoaia  en  loa  distintos  estados,  seria  segdn  el  profesor 
Galmette  de  Lille,  la  que  se  mendona  en  el  siguiente  cuadro  tomado  del  No.  83  de 
la  Revista  de  Higiene  y  Tuberculosis  del  Dr.  J.  Chab^: 
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llortaU- 
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Los  fallecinricmtofl  por  tubevcukwifl  en  U  mayor  parte  de  las  gnndes  capitales, 
tomando  la  pioporcidii  por  cada  10,000  habitantes  es  la  siguiente  seg^n  el  seOor  Abel  J. 
Olachea: 


Hambuigo 20. 56 

Breslau 38.27 

Madrid 26.33 

Leipsig 23.51 

Munich 28.71 

Roma 17.63 

Venecia 19. 77 

Bniselas 17.29 

Stokdmo 23.42 

Pniga 33.40 


Londres 14. 43 

Buenos  Aires 18.66 

NewYoik 21.66 

Berlin 24.70 

Fwna 38.02 

Viena 33.32 

Piladelfia 19.73 

Dresde 23.36 

Cologne 69.60 

Budapest 38.30 

Gopenhagae 21.26 

En  La  Pas  seg^  los  datos  stuninistradoe  por  el  Boletfn  de  Higiene  y  Demograiia, 
el  ntmeto  de  follecidos  por  lesiones  tuberculoeas  de  los  distintos  6iganos  ha  sido  en  1913 
de  134.  Suponiendo  ahora  una  poblaci6n  total  de  100,000  habitantes,  no  tendrfamoe 
ain6  13.4  por  10,000,  cifra  seguramente  la  mib  baja  de  todas  las  que  registran  las 
estadfsdcas,  pues  aun  compahoidola  con  la  de  otras  ciudades  americanas,  como  por 
ejemplo  lima,  cuya  mortalidad  en  1906  fu^  de  72  por  10,000,  tendrfamoe  que  ee  un 
hecho  indudable  que  las  lesiones  bacllosas  aunque  aclimatadas  en  La  Paa,  no  pro- 
ducen  los  destrozos  que  en  otras  capitales. 

Otra  de  las  causae  que  ha  motivado  el  aumento  de  la  tuberculosis  en  el  aHiplano, 
es  la  inmigracidn  de  individuos  enfermos,  que  ban  venido  de  la  costa  del  Pacffico 
aprovechando  de  la  favorable  influencia  del  clima,  a  curaise,  y  como  con  ellos  no  se 
ha  tornado  ninguna  precauci6n,  que  sirva  de  garantfa,  ban  Ido  esparciendo  los  g6nne- 
nes  del  mai  haste  tal  punto,  que  a  continuar  las  cosas  como  haste  hoy,  no  ser&  raio 
que  se  tenga  que  lamenter  la  mis  funeste  influencia  en  nuestras  estedfsticas  sanitarias. 

La  tuberculosis  actualmente  en  La  Paz  como  en  Oruro,  ataca  de  preferencla  a  los 
adultos,  en  los  cuales  tiene  tendencia  marcada  a  localizarse  en  el  aparato  respiratorio. 
8^g<!in  el  Boletfn  arriba  citado,  tenemos  en  el  cuadro  de  defunciones  la  siguiente 
clasificacidn  durante  el  afio  1903. 

Tuberculosis  pulmonar 97 

Tuberculosis  larfngea 18 

Tub^culoflis  intestinal 7 

Tuberculosis  generalizada 10 

Mai  de  Pott 1 

Enteritis  tuberculosa 1 


Total. 


134 


Examinando  el  cuadro  que  antecede,  vemos  la  inmensa  preponderancia  de  la  tuber- 
culosis del  aparato  respiratorio  sobre  la  de  los  demis  6rgano8. 

La  causa  de  este  fen6meno,  seria  en  mi  concepto  la  siguiente:  La  mayor  parte  del 
elemento  joven  de  Bolivia,  muy  eepecialmente  en  las  regiones  mineras  de  Potosf, 
Oruro  y  La  Paz,  se  dedica  a  la  explotaci6n  de  las  minas  de  plate,  cobre,  estefio,  wolfran 
y  otros  metales.  En  las  grandes  profundidades  a  que  llegan  los  obreros,  las  minas  se 
hallan  desprovistes,  en  su  inmensa  mayorfa,  de  todo  principio  de  higiene  y  van 
respirando  una  atmdsfera  permanentemente  caigada  de  partfculas  metdlicas,  que 
depositindose  en  los  alveoles  pulmonares  provocan  estados  bronquiales  agudos,  que 
repiti^dose  con  frecuencla,  finalizan  en  dilataciones  bronquiales  mis  o  menos  exten- 
sas,  que  son  el  terrene  abonado  de  la  tuberculosis. 

En  el  elemento  infantil,  las  lesiones  bacilosas  son  sumamente  raras  y  durante  el 
afio  que  me  encuentro  a  caigo  del  Consultorio  Pdblico  de  Nifios  y  del  Pabell6n  respec- 
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tivo  en  el  Hosintal  Lsndaeta,  no  he  tenido  ocsndn  de  ver  ano  poqvirimos  caaoB  de 
lenones  tubercnlons,  que  se  las  podrfin  claaificsr  en  el  nguiente  cnadro:  Calcubndo 
el  nfimero  de  nifioe  asiBtidoe  durante  el  afio  de  1914  en  1,759  tendifamoa  qne  aobie 
este  toUI  las  leaionefl  tuberculoaaB  ae  encnentran  lepreaentadaa  como  sigae: 

Tuberculoma  del  cerebelo 1 

AitrLtia  tuberculoea 1 

Pleureaia  purulenta  de  ofigen  bacilar 2 

Mai  de  Pott 1 

Enteritis  tuberculosa 1 

Total 6 

En  mi  pWkrtica  particular,  he  viato  de  igual  manera  muy  pocoa  nifloe  ocm  lesionea 
bacfloaaa  y  entre  Mob,  la  ma3roiia  ai  no  la  totafidad,  correaponden  a  loa  que  habfan 
permaneddo  en  la  costa  o  venfan  con  el  objeto  de  curaiae. 

SabemoB  bien  que  existe  una  ley  debida  a  Peter  que  ba  dominado  la  patologfa  de  la 
tuberculosiB  y  ea  la  que  dice  que  el  nifio  nace  tubennilizable  no  tubercuJoao;  en  esta 
virtud  la  excedva  rareza  de  esta  enfermedad  en  la  infancia,  conduce  a  penaar  que  loi 
progenitoreB  Be  encuentran  indemnea,  puea  hoy  ae  conoce  el  mecaniamo  del  contagu) 
que  conaiate,  en  que  eatando  enfermoa  loa  padrea  a  cada  momento  van  sembrando  el 
aire  que  reapira  el  nifio  con  miUonea  de  oi^uiiamoa  patdgenoa,  loa  que  aolamente  eq^e- 
nn  una  cauaa  ocadooal,  para  deaarrollane  en  el  onganiooio  infantil. 

Laa  61timaB  inveatigacionea  reepecto  a  la  tuberculoaia,  tienden  a  quitar  a  la  fdnnula 
de  Peter,  au  caricter  abaoluto  y  conaidenn  junto  a  loa  nifioa  tuberculiaablea,  Iob  que 
nacen  enfennoa  y  han  redbido  por  intermedio  de  la  aangre  matema  el  gennen  dA 
oontagio. 

£1  Plofeaor  Landouay,  impreaionado  por  la  frecuenda  con  la  cual  a  la  antopoa  de 
nifioa  menores  de  doa  afioa  ae  encontraban  leaionea  tuberculoaaa,  penad  que  em  raciooal 
aujxmer  que  la  hetencia  o  mejor  la  inf ecddn  por  intennedio  del  oiganiamo  matemo,  no 
era  indilerente  a  eata  multiplicidad  de  manifeatacionea  baciloeaa.  Piua  ezplicar  el 
oontagio  del  feto,  loa  autorea  auponen  que  loa  cuerpoa  bacterlanoa,  paaan  por  la  vena 
umbilical  para  locaJizarse  en  el  hlgado  o  bien  franqueando  el  conducto  de  Aianai  ae 
diseminan  por  toda  la  economla,  dando  origen  a  laa  fonnaa  generalijsadas,  cual  han 
tenido  ocaaidn  de  observarlaa  Facoli,  Lehmann,  Houl. 

La  traamiaidn  intraplacentarla  ea  puea  evidente,  pero  conviene  hacer  notar  que 
ea  a  todaa  lucee  rara  y  que  en  la  etiologfa  de  la  tuberculoaia  no  juega  aino  un  papel 
aecundario. 

A  laa  numeroaaa  pruebaa  acumuladaa  en  capftuloa  anteriorea,  aun  podifamoa  afia- 
dir  otra,  cuya  aignificacidn  ea  no  menoa  importante.  Todoa  loa  m^dicoe  que  ejercen  en 
La  Pta,  Potoef  u  Oruro,  saben  que  loa  indioa  que  no  han  aalido  de  bub  tierraa,  lUmenaeleB 
comunidad,  hacienda  o  sayafia,  nunca  preaentan  leaionea  tuberculoaaa,  atendo  al 
contrario  notable  au  robuatez,  au  reaiatencia  a  loa  mis  duroB  trabajoa  y  au  increfble 
aobriedad.  El  indfgena  para  trabajar  doce  horaa,  casi  sin  tranar  deacanso,  no  neceaita 
otro  alimento  que  un  poco  de  charque  o  chalona  (came  deeecada  de  vaca  y  cordeio 
reepectiYamente)  un  poco  de  maf z  coddo  o  tostado  y  200  o  300  gnunoa  de  bojaa  de  coca, 
que  maatica  constantemente.  Con  una  racidn  nutritiva  de  tan  poco  valor,  el  natural 
del  pafa  realiza  Iob  mayorea  eafuerzoa,  ain  que  au  oiganismo  aulra  el  menor  quebianto. 

Muy  diBtinto  ea  el  porvenir  del  quechua  y  el  aimara  que  ae  radican  en  laa  ciudadea 
e  que  dedicadoa  al  pequefio  comerdo,  viajan  a  loa  Yungaa  (r^onea  ddidaa  de  la 
Repdblica,  donde  se  producen  el  caf6,  la  coca,  el  cacao,  etc.)  o  a  la  coata  del  Pluffico. 
En  eatoa,  pronto  ae  preaentan  laa  pruebaa  inequlvocaa  del  mal  y  raraa  vecea  ae  logra 
detener  au  marcha  invaaora. 

ReBpecto  al  eetudio  experimental  del  badlo  de  Koch,  poco  tengo  que  afiadir  to 
que  dije  en  la  Memoria  preeentada  al  B^dmo  quinto  Gon^reeo  Intemadana]  de  Hi- 
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giene  y  Demograffaieunido  en  W&Bhington  del  23  al  28  de  septiembre  de  1912,  al  que 
me  toc6  el  honofr  de  asistir  como  delegado  ofidal  del  Gobiemo  de  Bolivia. 

En  dicho  estudio,  hice  notar  que  en  loe  cobayos,  la  inoculacidn  de  esputos  en  Ins  que  el 
exomen  microsc6pico  habfa  puesto  de  manifiesto  numeroeoe  badloB,  daba  lugar  a 
leacdonee  muy  distintas  de  las  que  sefialan  como  nonnales  los  autores  que  se  ban 
ocapado  espedahnente  de  eete  g^nero  de  investigacioneB. 

Mac6,  BesBon,  Miquel,  Gambler,  Dopter  y  Sacquep^e  en  bob  obras  cl&Bicas,  mani- 
fifiBtan  que  para  el  eetudio  de  la  vinilencia,  de  los  productos  tuberculoses,  el  animal 
de  elecci6n  es  el  cobayo,  en  el  cual  la  inoculaci6n  subcutinea  de  productos  badlosos, 
determina  fatalmente  la  tuberculosis  y  provoca  la  muerte  en  un  plazo  que  varfa  de 
tres  semanas  a  tres  meses. 

Inyectando  bajo  la  piel  un  producto  tuberculoeo  dilufdo  en  un  poco  de  agua,  hacia 
•1  d6cimo  dla  se  observa  en  el  animal  una  pequefia  induraci6n,  que  se  ulcera  tomando 
el  tipo  t6rpido  y  al  mismo  tiempo  los  ganglios  inguinales  se  infartan. 

A  la  autopsia,  el  higado,  el  bazo,  la  superficie  de  los  rifiones,  se  encuentran  cu- 
biertos  de  mdltiples  granulaciones  tuberculosas.  Si  se  siembran  los  productos  so»- 
pechosos  en  suero  glicerinado,  a  la  tercera  semana  se  pueden  ver  las  primeras  coloniae 
que  bajo  el  aspecto  de  puntos  bianco  gris^eos,  de  superficies  desecadas,  empiezan  a 
desarrollarse. 

Al  lado  de  esta  descripcidn  cldsica,  debo  bacer  notar  las  particulaiidades  que  la 
inocidaci6n  de  productos  tuberculosos  ofrece  en  estas  alturas. 

Desde  luego  la  muerte  de  un  cobayo  inoculado  por  la  via  subcut4nea,  solo  he 
podido  observar  una  o  dos  veces  sobre  m&s  de  200  animales  en  experienda,  lo  ordi- 
nario  es  que  despu^  de  ligera  reacci6n  local  con  infarto,  el  cobayo  recobre  su  peso 
primitivo  y  en  ocasiones  basta  aumente,  como  ocurre  en  las  observaciones  3,  7  y  9. 
Cuando  el  animal  es  sacrificado  a  la  cuarta  o  quinta  semana,  se  encuentran  numeroeos 
foliculos  en  la  superficie  del  hfgado,  en  el  bazo  y  en  los  rifiones,  pero  estos  productos 
eembrados  en  suero  glicerinado,  no  obstante  todas  las  precauciones  que  se  tomaren, 
ee  muy  raro  que  den  origen  a  un  cultivo  positivo. 

La  interpretad6n  de  este  fen6meno  serf  a  en  mi  criterio  la  alguiente:  El  badlo  ya 
por  si  mds  frdgil,  menos  virulento  que  el  de  otros  pafses,  no  babiendo  podido  produdr 
la  muerte  del  cobayo,  pierde  por  complete  sus  propiedades  vitales,  de  suerte  que  el 
eultivo  es  nulo. 

El  aiguiente  cuadro  que  abarca  las  observaciones  efectuadas  del  7  de  enero  al  13 
de  junio  de  1914,  es  particularmente  importante  y  su  examen  confirma  la  opini6n 
%ae  sostengo. 

Obgervacidn  de  cobayoa  tuberculosoB. 
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Alcohol%97no  y  tvberculaait. — Dudaux,  Renon,  Bertill6n  sosdenen  la  lelacidn  intiiiia 
que  existe  entre  el  alcoholiBZxio  y  la  tuberculosiB  y  el  segundo  de  estos  autoies  dice 
toxtualmente  ''£1  alcoholismo  cr6nico,  o£rece  el  terreno  abonado  y  f6rtil  paza  el 
deaarroUo  del  bacilo  tuberculoeo."  Teniendo  en  cuenta  la  relaci6n  intima  del  alco- 
holismo con  la  baciloaifl,  e8  indudable  pues,  que  alii  donde  menos  se  consunia  alcohol, 
aezi  tambi^  donde  la  enfermedad  haga  meaores  estragoe. 

Sontado  este  piincipio  y  contra  lo  que  algunos  eacritores  muy  a  la  ligera,  sin  obeer- 
vaciones  completas  y  guiadoe  por  el  ezamen  superficial  de  loe  hechos,  han  sostenido, 
que  la  raza  indlgena  es  alcoh^lica  en  grado  eminente,  debo  levantar  la  falsa  impn- 
taci6n  con  que  se  infanxa  gratuitamente  a  esta  pobre  raza,  declarando  con  conod- 
miento  pleno,  que  el  indio  muy  lejos  de  ser  alcoh61ico  es  esencialmente  sobxio  y 
cuando  se  embriaga,  lo  hace  exepcionalmente  y  solo  en  las  grandes  fiestas,  en  las  que 
olvida  su  miserable  condici6n,  para  ahogar  un  memento  en  el  licor,  los  sufiimie&toB 
que  le  abruman. 

Investigando  con  criterio  sereno  lo  que  pasa  en  toda  poblaci6n  indigena,  cualquier 
escritor  imparcial,  no  podri  menos  de  quedar  admirado  de  la  sobriedad  del  indio, 
quo  en  un  afio,  es  excepcional  que  beba  mis  de  ties  o  cuatro  dias,  dedicando  el  lesto 
al  trabajo. 

A  la  embriaguez,  por  accidente  y  en  tiempos  demasiado  alejados,  no  se  le  puede 
llamar  alcoholismo,  nombre  con  el  cual,  la  ciencia  designa  a  la  costumbre,  al  hihito 
inveterado,  de  consumir  bebidas  fermentadas  o  destiladas. 

Antes  de  la  conquista,  el  indio  no  consumla  otro  licor  que  la  chicha,  que  la  obtiene 
haciendo  fermentar  el  maiz  y  cuyo  grado  alcoh61ico  es  demasiado  bajo  para  provocar 
lesiones  viscerales  graves  y  aun  la  chicha  cual  ya  hemos  dicho  en  otro  punto,  solo  la 
tomaban  en  bus  grandes  regocijos. 

La  ausencia  de  h&bitos  alcoh61icosy  es  indudable  que  constituye  otxa  razdn  pan 
suponer  que  la  tuberculosis  no  se  presentd  en  el  Altiplano  sine  en  6poca  posterior  y 
cuando  mediante  la  venta  de  alcoholes  de  p^ima  calidad,  la  civilizaci6n  empei^ 
su  labor  educadora,  por  deetruir  esta  raza,  intoxicindola. 

Profilaxia, — ^La  profilaxia  contra  la  tuberculosis  deberla  ser  la  obra  comtin  de  todos 
los  gobiemoe  americanos,  de  suerte  que  se  pueda  emprender  una  acci^  en  conjuntD, 
cuyos  resultados  obren  en  bien  de  las  nacientes  sociedades  del  Nuevo  Mundo. 

El  ejemplo  de  Alemania  me  parece  digno  de  ser  imitado,  en  ese  pueblo  cuyos  eata- 
distas  son  esencialmente  pr&cticoe,  no  se  ha  puesto  el  menor  reparo  para  gastar  sumas 
casi  Umtisticas,  con  tal  de  disminuir  la  mortalidad  por  la  tuberculosis  reduciendo  sob 
estragos  a  la  menor  cifra  posible. 

En  la  AmMca  Latina  no  obstante  de  que  tanto  en  las  naciones  que  colindan  con  el 
Oceano  Pacffico,  como  aquellas  que  se  encuentran  a  orillas  del  Atldntico,  la  tuber- 
culosis ha  tornado  un  desarroUo  alarmante,  pocas  son  las  repdblicas  que  hayan  em- 
prendido  una  lucha  eficaz  contra  esta  enfermedad  social.  En  esta  labor  de  dviiisar 
ci6n,  tres  son  los  pueblos  que  hasta  hoy  se  han  distinguido  por  su  ben6fica  actividad: 
el  Uruguay,  la  reptiblica  de  Cuba  y  la  gran  naci6n  aigentina.  En  Cuba  y  en  la  Reptf- 
blica  Oriental,  la  oampafia  es  en^rgica  y  ha  dado  hasta  hoy  muy  apreciable  frutos, 
merced  a  la  inteligencia  y  esfuerzo  de  nota^es  cientfficos,  entre  los  cuales  86I0  citar6 
los  nombres  de  Juan  Santos  Femindez,  Francisco  J.  de  Velasco,  Carlos  M.  DeBveminOi 
Artuio  6.  de  Tejada,  y  Oscar  Jaime  de  la  Habana  y  Tomas  Hem&ndez  de  Sagoa  La 
Grande.  En  el  Uruguay  los  Drs.  Sebastian  B.  Rodriguez,  Arturo  Garabelli  y  Ernesto 
Femindez  Espiro. 

En  la  Reptiblica  del  Plata,  el  iniciador  de  la  campafia  contra  la  tuberculosis  fu6  el 
Dr.  Enrique  Tomu,  que  en  el  aflo  1898  traz6  un  plan  general  de  profilaxia  antitabe^ 
cttlosa. 

Posteriormente  el  Dr.  Samuel  (xache,  Roberto  Wernicke  y  otros  mis,  se  propasieion 
fundar  la  Liga  contra  la  Tuberculosis.  Finalmente  el  Dr.  Enulio  R.  Coni,  fu6  el  qoB 
en  la  Argentina  ha  fundado  prActicamente  la  lucha  contra  la  tuberculosis,  creaiida 
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en  mayo  de  1901  la  Revista  "  Alianza  de  Higtene  Social " ,  que  tantOB  beneficios  ha  pres- 
tado  a  la  ciencia,  haciendo  que  su  director  merezca  la  gratitud  nacional. 

A  tftolo  de  concluBiones  y  para  no  extender  mis  el  preeente  trabajo,  voy  a  proponer 
al  Segundo  Gongreso  Cientffico  Panamericano  que  n  cree  conveniente  adopte  las 
nigiiienteB  resoluciones,  algunas  de  las  cuales  formaron  parte  del  Primer  Congreeo 
Latinoamericano  reunido  en  1901. 

1®.  LoB  QobiemoB  de  Norte,  Oentro  y  Sud  America,  mediante  bus  delegados  se 
comprometen  a  organizaf  con  car&cter  de  servicio  pdblico,  la  lucha  contra  la  tubercu- 

loSlB. 

2^.  Para  loe  efectos  del  artfculo  precedente,  oe  oiganizard  en  W^bhington  u  otra 
ciudad  que  deeignare  el  Gongreso,  un  comit6  central  que  fijar&  las  bases  de  la  lucfaa 
antituberculosa. 

3°.  Lob  distintos  Qobiemos  contribuir&n  mediante  sumas  proporcionaleB,  al  BOBte- 
nimiento  de  este  comit^. 

4^.  Gada  doe  ailoe  se  reunird  una  asamblea  de  delegadoB  en  la  ciudad  en  que  fun- 
donare  el  comit^  central.  A  esta  asamblea  concurrir&  cada  Gobiemo  mediante  sub 
delegadoB,  para  poner  de  manifiesto  las  medidas  que  se  hubieran  adoptado  en  cada 
pals,  para  la  lucha  contra  la  tuberculosis. 

5^.  El  comity  central  haoiendo  uso  de  los  medios  que  se  oncuentren  a  su  dispoei- 
ci6n,  procuniri  que  en  cada  Reptiblica  se  organicen  ligas  contra  la  tuberculosiB. 

6^.  Para  mejorar  las  condiciones  higi^nicas  del  obrero,-  el  comit6  dictari  los  r^la- 
mentoe  respectivos,  que  ser&n  sometidos  a  la  aprobaci6n  de  los  distintos  Gobiemoe. 

7^.  Para  facilitar  la  curaci6n  de  loe  enfermos,  el  comit6  central  hard  que  se  estudien 
loB  puntos  mis  apropiados  en  los  cualee  se  pueda  fundar  sanatorios  especialeB,  para 
cuya  construccidn  los  distintos  Gobiemos  contribuir&n  con  sumas  distribuidas  pru- 
dendalmente  segtin  los  recursos  de  que  puedan  disponer. 

8^.  La  declaraci6n  de  las  tuberculosis  abiertas,  seri  obligatoria  para  el  m^ico. 

9**.  El  consume  de  la  leohe  debe  ser  comprobado  por  veterinarios  oficiales,  que  in- 
Teetiguen  la  sanidad  de  las  vacas  lecheras. 

10^.  Se  recomiendan  los  ejercicios  de  la  cultura  fisica,  como  un  medio  de  lucha  con- 
tra la  tuberculosis. 

11°.  Se  declara  obligatorio  en  los  establecimientos  de  instrucci6n  primaria,  el  uso 
de  una  cartilla  que  contenga  los  fundamentos  de  la  profilaxia  antituberculosa. 


PROFILAXIA  DE  LA  TUBERCULOSIS. 

Por  CONSTANCIO  CASTELLS, 

Midieo  del  EospUal  "Fermin  Ferreira"  de  Uruguay, 

"  La  salud  del  paeblo,  la  salud  de  los  homlms,  es 
la  suprema  ley." 

Teniendo  traacendental  importanda  el  poner  en  pr&ctica  el  mayor  nt!imero  poeible 
de  medidas  profilicticas  tendientes  a  prevenir  y  evitar  el  progresivo  desarrollo  de 
la  tuberculosis,  boequejaremos  en  brevee  pdrrafos  y  sin  profundizar  en  la  materia 
debido  a  la  indole  sint^tica  de  este  trabajo,  loe  principales  puntoe  que  abarca  dicho 
problema. 

Dichaa  medidas  las  clasificamos  en  tree  grupos:  Del  primero  forman  parte  todaa 
las  que  se  consagran  a  suprimir  el  contagio  directo  ee  decir  el  que  pueden  provocar 
loe  enfermos  bacilares,  entrando  en  el  mismo,  lae  medidas  higi^nicas  y  por  medio 
de  antis^pticoB  y  desinfectantes,  recomendados  para  destruir  los  badlos  tubercu- 
k5genoB,  loB  focoB  purulentoe,  eeputoe,  etc.,  neutralizaci6n  de  toxlnas,  etc.,  coniente- 
mente  puestoB  en  pr&ctica. 

El  contagio  voldtil  eegtin  la  teorfade  las  gotltas  micr^bicas,  Iob  Uamados  gasee 
alimentoe  de  baclloB,  las  neblinas  de  microbioB,  b61o  visibleB  al  ultramicroBcopio 
y  que  se  acumulan  en  las  inmediaciones  de  un  contagjoeo  constituyendo  sonaa  pell- 
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proflM;  mm  tembi^  tzibutarias  del  ubo  de  divetBos  dofliiifectaiiteB  pna  odl  < 
ci6n.  Be  ban  preconisado  para  ello  el  uao  del  aoofiltro,  las  himigacianeB,  tennovft- 
porizacioneB,  etc.,  a  base  de  difltiTitas  drogas,  procedimientos  todos  muy  recomeD- 
dables  y  que  tienen  por  base  la  difusidn  de  sustancias  antis^ticas  a  la  par  que 
bals&micas  para  las  v(as  respiratcvlas  del  enfermo. 

Se  reciuTir&  a  las  fumigaciones  cuando  no  se  pueda  practicar  el  aisUmiento  dA 
enfermo  y  tengan  que  atenderlo  de  corca  otras  peraonas  sobre  todo  durante  la  nocfae, 
proporcionando  asf  un  aire  purificado  aunque  artificialmente  eyitando  o  diaoadna- 
yendo  los  peligros  de  la  auto-infecdidn  y  contagio. 

La  desuifecci6n  corporal  del  enfermo,  ropas,  muebles,  dtiles,  escupidena,  etc., 
las  recordamoB  por  tener  suma  importanda  sn  escrupulosa  i»&ctk^  asf  como  la 
destruccidn  de  los  portadores  de  gdrmenes,  insectos,  etc. 

En  el  segundo  grupo  hemoe  reunido  todos  los  medios  de  que  diapanemoe  para 
reforzar  la  inmunldad  del  organismo  en  los  sanos  y  enfermos. 

El  conocimiento  etiol<3gico  de  la  tuberculosis,  y  su  evolucidn  p^miten  fijar  los 
medios  profiUcticos  reforzadores  de  la  inmunidad  estableci^doloB  sobre  s^idas 
bases:  el  tub^rculo  es  considerado  como  un  residue  m<vboso  y  la  enfermedad  tuber- 
culosis representada  oiginicamente  como  ima  discrasia,  resultante  de  las  alteraciones 
del  metabolismo  bioquimico  provocado  por  la  acci6n  toxi-infecciosa  de  las  bactenas 
no-icido-resistentes  (perfodoe  pretuberculosos)  las  cuales  son  ancetras  del  bacilo 
de  Kocb.  Es  pues  en  este  i)erfodo  que  debemoe  reforzar  la  inmunidad  para  evitar  la 
formacidn  de  tubdrculos. 

Los  trabajos  cyusicos  de  inmunoterapia  ban  demostrado  que  las  bacteriaa  aiiJ«H«« 
del  periodo  cr6nico  de  esta  enfermedad  carecen  de  vacuna. 

La  profilaxia  ideal  pues  estaria  representada  por  la  inmunizaci6n  del  arganismo 
contra  las  bacterias  del  perfodo  agudo  o  tubercul<3genas  pero  en  los  trabajos  tendlentes 
a  su  obtenci6n  est^  preocupados  eminentes  bacterl61ogos,  Ferr&n  de  Barcelona 
entre  ellos  y  no  es  posible  todavfa  fonnar  criterio  exacto  sobre  su  positive  valor,  pem 
esperamos  que  un  feliz  ^ito  corone  bus  experiencias  y  no  se  malogren  las  e^>erancaB 
que  en  ellos  tenemos  depositadas. 

Triste  para  nuestro  siglo  tenerse  que  esclavizar  a  un  bacilo .  Nada en  verdad  reunirla 
majTor  ndmero  de  ventajas  para  bacer  buena  profilaxia  antituberculosa,  que  con- 
seguir  ima  vacuna  especffica. 

La  discrasia  fimica  tiene  el  gran  inconvenientae  de  ser  de  muy  diffeil  diagndstico 
en  BUS  comienzos  y  se  conf  undo  generalmente  con  otros  sindromos.  Con  los  recunoa 
ordinarios  de  la  exploraci6n  cllnica  se  diagnostican  las  formas  vulgares  de  tuber- 
culosis pulmonar  pero  son  infinidad  los  organismos  que  reaccionan  positivameiite 
a  la  tuberculina  (tub^rculo  reacciiki)  a  pesar  de  no  sospecharse  clinicamente  la 
existencia  de  tub^rculos. 

£1  organismo  posee  aJguna  inmunidad  (anticuerpos  de  los  extremes  globularea) 
pero  la  pierde  f^ilmente  segtin  variadas  circunstancias,  entre  las  m4B  aceptadaa 
citanse  la  predisposicidn  bumoral  del  terrene  por  inpr^;naci6n  especffica  y  t6xica» 
la  Uamada  aptitud  bio-qufmica,  desmineralizacidn  y  descalcificacidn.  La  acci6n 
bioqufmica  de  las  sales  de  calcio  evitando  la  desmineralizaci6n  y  descalcificacidn 
reforzarfa  tambi^n  las  defensas  oig^nicas  en  contra  de  la  infeccidn  tuberculdgena. 

Entre  las  circunstancias  ocasionales  de  la  p^rdida  de  inmunidad  tenemos  el  con* 
tagio  directo  de  que  antes  bamos  bablado  y  el  indirecto  entrando  entre  ^stas,  la  edad, 
lactancia,  pubertad,  vida  genital,  desgastes,  enfermedades  intercurrentes,  etc. 

Mientras  no  sea  pues  un  becbo  la  aplicaci6n  de  una  vacuna  especffica  o  una  sus- 
tancia  bioqufmica  (Quimioterapia)  que  consiga  la  inmunidad  antituberculoea,  la 
profilaxia  toma  todo  el  cardcter  de  social  o  colectiva  y  es  en  este,  tercero  y  Ultimo 
grupo  que  pasaremoe  revista  a  los  interesantes  puntos  que  abarca.  Indudablemente 
hoy  por  hoy  el  problema  de  la  profilaxia  antituberculosa  es  sobre  todo  social. 

Se  ha  ll^ado  a  la  afirmaci^n  (Grancher)  de  que  la  tuberculosiB  es  de  las  enferme- 
dades cr6nicas  la  m^  curable,  dependiendo  (inicamente  de  la  resiatencia  individual 
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y  de  loe  cuidados  higio-diet^ticos,  pues  bien  con  mis  eeguridad  afirmamos  nosotne 
que  es  la  mAa  evitable  poniendo  en  }ueg9  todoB  Iob  reaortes  de  cultura  profil^tica, 
fomentando  la  inatruccidn  pr&ctica  y  haciendo  conocer  el  peiigro  tuberculoeo  que 
como  dice  Babinsky,  ''ee  uni venal  y  avanza  lenta  pero  seguramente." 

Gonsultando  las  eatadlsticas  de  diBtintoe  paises  vemoe  elocuentemente  demostrado 
que  la  mortalidad  por  tuberculoaia  eetk  en  raz6n  inveraa  del  grade  de  cultuxa  y  de 
las  medidas  de  profilaxia  social  que  en  elloe  se  toman. 

No  se  bace  profilaxia  donde  hay  analiabetos,  ^resultan  acaso  Utiles  para  ellos  los 
carteles  y  avisos  de  ''se  prohibe  escupir"  "no  se  permite  fumar,"  etc.?  Se  general!- 
san  acaso  entre  ellos  reglas  de  higiene?  Todo  lo  contrario.  Los  analfabetos  se 
trasmiten  bus  costumbres  y  ciertas  pr&cticas  que  ellos  qulzib  creen  de  utilidad  pero 
que  est^  refiidas  con  las  mis  elementales  reglas  de  higiene  y  que  entrafian  series 
peligroe. 

Guando  se  dan  cuenta  de  que  el  flagelo  ha  hecho  presa  de  ellos  acuden  a  los  dis- 
pensaries y  hospitales,  sociedades  ben^^cas,  etc.,  impetrando  un  socono  pero  casi 
siempre  llegan  tarde  y  en  tales  condiciones  dichos  establecimientos  de  asistencia 
gratuita  no  pueden  Uenar  las  sentidas  necesidades  de  los  que  a  ellas  acuden  acoeados 
por  el  terrible  mal. 

£n  el  Uruguay  funciona  desde  hace  algunos  afioe  persiguiendo  fines  profil&cticoSy 
la  Liga  Uruguaya  contra  la  \'uberculoBis,  meritoria  institudbn  muy  bien  oiganizada 
pero  que  debido  a  la  enorme  cantidad  de  las  personas  que  acuden  para  benefidane 
de  Bu  bienhechora  acddn  no  le  alcanzan  los  recursos  disponibles. 

^La  ley  de  seguros  contra  esta  enfermedad  remediarfa  este  conflicto?  Puede  ser, 
dtil  la  ley  de  seguros  para  obreros?  Segdn  Loc,  dicha  ley  en  Alemania  donde  hace 
algunos  afios  se  implant6  empeor6  la  situacion  del  proletariado,  pues  se  aumentaron 
loe  impuestos,  creciendo  a  su  vez  las  caigas  para  los  pobres  que  son  quienes  en  realidad 
las  pagan,  enfermindose  por  tener  que  tiabajar  en  exceso  y  en  malas  condiciones  en 
los  talleres,  f&bricas,  minas,  etc. 

HemoB  dicho  en  malas  condidones  de  trabajo  jHrecisamente  por  que  vemos  por  las 
eetadlsticas  que  ^stas  y  no  el  trabajo  excesivo  es  lo  que  influye  en  el  aumento  de  la 
tuberculosis  pulmonar. 

La  r&pida  ejeada  que  queremos  dar  a  todas  estas  cuestiones  no  nos  permite  entrar 
en  mayores  detalles,  haciendo  resaltar  que  el  ejerddo  regulado  y  el  trabajo  teg^ 
mentado  no  provoca  el  desarrollo  de  la  tuberculosis. 

Opuestamente  se  piesentan  todos  los  dfas  a  nuestra  observadon  enfermos  en  cuyos 
antecedentes  encontramos  un  exceso  de  trabajo  y  aun  malas  condidones  del  mismo, 
por  ejemplo  madres  de  ftunilia  que  estando  en  el  perfodo  de  lactancia  tienen  que 
tiabajar  en  ttbricas,  talleres,  etc. 

Deben  pues  Iob  gobiemos  proteger  el  trabajo  y  reglamentar  el  de  las  mujeres  y  niiios, 
ya  que  es  diffcil  reformar  la  humanidad  y  mi&s  atln  hacerla  perfecta,  se  conseguiri 
m^  idcilmente  mejorar  las  condidones  actuates  y  buscar  por  todos  los  medics  sa 
preservaddn  y  contagio. 

La  dencia  eug^nica  dedicada  al  estudio  de  las  influendas  capaces  de  perfecdonar 
el  desarrollo  de  la  raza  humana  para  obtener  el  desider&tum  de  hombre  sano  se  halla 
ligada  intimamente  a  la  profilaxia  tuberculosa. 

Debe  evitarse  el  engendro  de  seres  enfermizos,  que  ser6n  el  d(a  de  mafiana  criminales, 
d^enerados,  que  repiesentan  el  bald6n  de  la  humanidad,  convirti^ndose  en  came  de 
presidio  u  hospital. 

La  tuberculosiB  es  el  enemigo  hereditario  de  la  humanidad,  una  sangria  continua, 
que  siembra  el  llanto  y  la  viudez,  el  desamparo  y  la  horfandad  de  todos  Iob  pafses. 

Se  nos  oprime  el  coraz6n  al  suponer  que  podemoe  quedar  impaaibles  contemplando 
ese  mal  tan  horrible  y  apocaliptico  de  la  peste  blanca,  capaz  de  prevocar  m^  vlctimas 
que  todas  las  guerras,  cat&strofes  y  calamidades  reunidas. 
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RMano8  enumenr  1m  caestiones  que  endeitui  capitftl  Smportandft  oomo  bctor 
individtial  y  social  pant  la  profilaxia  taberculoaa. 

Lo0  i>eligro0  individtialee  podemoa  daaificarloa  aaC: 

La  ^ta  de  higiene,  corpond,  dom^atica,  etc. 

La  piediapo8ici6n  hereditaria. 

El  letaido  de  deaarroUo  y  crecimiento. 

Falta  de  ejercicioa  al  aire  libre. 

Falta  de  ejercicioa  de  ginmama  reepiiatoria. 

Habitacidn  inaalubre.    Hadnamiento  en  la  vivienda. 

Oontacto  con  otroe  enfennoa,  exceaoa,  fatigaa,  falta  de  auftciente  afilmentacidn. 

Tuberculiaad6n  por  alimentoa  aoapechoeoa,  leche  mal  hervida,  adultetadoe. 

El  alcoholiflmo:  educar  aobre  el  inmenao  pdigro  del  alcohol. 

Limitar  el  n^mero  de  despacho  de  bebidaa. 

Favorecer  en  cambio  el  conaumo  de  bebidaa  sin  alcohol. 

Oaatigar  el  fraude;  aumentar  laa  penaa  a  loe  ebrioe. 

Eadmular  a  loe  que  no  beben  con  premioa  o  mejoiando  aua  joinalea. 

Permitir  aolamente  el  conaumo  de  alcohol  puro  y  caatigar  aeTeiamente  el  teode  que 
ae  comete  vendiendo  alcohol  de  onijo,  patata,  trapoa  y  haata  de  tienaa,  que  son 
t6xico8  y  ae  lucra  hoy  dla  con  au  &bricacidn. 

Enaefiar  prftcticamente  eetoe  peligroea  a  loe  anallabetoa. 

Para  terminar  eete  punto,  &vorecer  por  todoa  loe  medioa  la  lucha  contra  el  alcoho- 
liamo. 

Gombatir  la  miaeria,  lundando  laa  coopetativae,  aaociadonea  de  eoconoa  mutuoa, 
cantinaa  eecolaree,  reetauiantea  popularee,  etc. 

Dictar  leyea  contra  la  uaura. 

Poner  contribucionee  a  loa  vidoe. 

Proteger  a  la  mujer  embaraaada,  a  la  matemidad  y  a  la  tiema  infuicia. 

Crear  casaa  de  salud  deetinadaa  eepedalmente  a  loe  oiganiemoB  Mdlmente  tuber- 
culizablea  o  xMediapueetoe  como  eon  eacrofuloaoa,  linf&ticoe,  an^micoa,  etc. 

Fomentaci6n  de  laa  coloniaa  eecolarea,  eecuelaa  al  aire  libre,  eetadonea  campeatxea, 
aiendo  de  gran  utilidad  laa  plazaa  de  ejercidoa  flsicoB  que  actualmente  funcimian  ya 
en  Montevideo  con  enorme  6zito. 

La  profilaxia  por  lo  que  reepecta  a  la  higiene  urbana  ee  tambi^  de  euma  importanda, 
pnes  de  aplicarae  Men  aa^urarlan,  la  vida  normal  y  de  gian  reaialenda  a  todoa  hw 
trabajadoree  y  empleadoe  que  no  diaponen  nUuB  que  de  un  reduddo  eqpado  paia 
habitaddn  con  yentiladdn  inaufidente,  exponi^ndoloa  a  loe  gravea  peligroe  del 
hadnamiento,  oontagio,  etc. 

In8pecci6n  prolija  de  loa  mataderoa,  frigorificoe,  de  la  leche,  de  loe  almacenea  do 
comeetiblee,  {ttohibir  la  venta  ambulante  en  malaa  condidonea.  Esdgir  el  mfia 
eetricto  cumplimiento  de  laa  medidaa  de  deainfecddn  a  laa  empreeaa  de  traniriaa» 
carruajes,  autom6vilea,  ferrocarrilee,  etc. 

Evitar  el  matrimonio  entre  tuberculoeos  y  eobre  todo  tener  en  cuenta  que  de  loa  doe 
piogenitoree  ee  la  madre  la  que  de  mayor  prediapoaid6n,  o  herenda  de  terreno,  y 
por  lo  que  reepecta  al  padre  que  no  eea  un  alcoh61ico,  aifiUtico,  canceroeo,  degenerado, 
etc. 

Proteccidn  a  la  infanda  ya  que  la  tuberculoeia  del  adulto  ae  conaidera  como  un 
deepertar  de  una  infeccion  o  pMida  de  inmunidad  eufrida  en  loa  primeroe  a&oe. 

Recordaremoe  tambi^n  la  profilaxia  de  todoe  loa  ineectoe  que  ee  convierten  en 
portadoree  de  gtenenee. 

Algunoe  otroe  puntoe  pudi^ramoe  sefialar  peio  noa  contentamoe  con  haber  eefialado 
loe  prindpalee  y  cuya  pr&ctica  ee  neceearia  ei  realmente  queremoe  que  eea  un  hedio 
la  profilaxia  contra  la  tuberculoeia. 

Por  lo  expueeto  ee  comprende  que  abarca  un  dilatado  campo  de  acd^,  deade  la 
moralidad  de  coetumbree  hasta  el  eacrifido  material  impueato  a  lae  colectividadee 
para  aliviar  a  loe  pobree  y  deeamparadoe,  que  ee  impone  hacer  verdadera  educacidn 
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antituberculoBR,  por  medio  de  lolletos,  conferencias,  etc.,  y  por  todas  las  pr&cticas 
imaginables,  comprensibles  para  las  clases  analfkbetas. 

En  esa  forma  sehar&sentir  lainluencia  social  en  tanuniMrtante  problema  interinamehte 
Be  resuelve  el  trascendental  de  la  inmunoterapiao  de  la  quimioterapia,  encontrando  el  es- 
peclfico  ideal  para  inmunizar  al  organismo  desde  la  m&B  tienia  infancia  contara  tan 
terrible  mal. 

£0  necesario  que  las  cienciaa  m^dicas,  en  este  punto  se  hallen  amparadas  por  loe 
gobiemos  y  colectividades,  porque  tknicamente  esti  al  alcance  de  bus  investigadoree 
el  obtener  pricticamente  loe  trascendentales  reeultados  de  la  inmunidad  tuberculosa, 

Hay  que  desechar  de  nuestra  imaginaci6n  todo  prejuido  y  esGeptidsmo  al  respeoto, 
bay  que  esperanzarse  de  que  su  obtenci6n  en  fecba  mis  o  menos  lejana  seri  un  hecbo, 
pero  interinamente  debemos  todos  con  nuestro  tribute  social  combatir  e*  piaga  y 
buscar  la  salud  &voreciendo  y  estimulando,  cuanto  la  acre^ca,  y  combatiendo  y  eli- 
minando  cuanto  la  oprima. 


LA  TUBERCULOSIS  EN  EL  URUGUAY. 

Por  JOAQUtN  DE  SALTERAIN. 
VietprendenU  dd  Conaey}  OenenU  de  EgtaditUoa  dd  Uruffuay. 

La  deckracidn  obligatoria  de  las  enf ermedades  infecto-ixmtagiosas,  existe  en  vigen- 
da  en  el  Uruguay  desde  las  postiimerfas  del  afio  1896.  La  denunda  de  los  cases  de 
tuberculosis  pulmonar  o  laiingea,  debe  ser  elevada  ante  las  autoridades  correspon- 
dientes,  por  los  medicos,  en  las  24  boras  despu^  de  comprobada  la  enlermedad,  de- 
biendo,  asimismo,  los  referidos,  aconsejar  a  lasfamilias  o  personas  que  rodean  al  padente, 
las  medidas  necesarias  para  evitar  el  eontagio  y  propagaddn  de  la  dolencia. 

En  la  prictica,  la  medlda  en  sf,  no  ha  levantado  piotestas,  ni  produddo  serias  difi- 
cultades,  sine  que  por  el  contraiio  se  ha  incorporado  a  las  costumbres,  merced  al  ilua- 
trado  concuTBO  del  cuerpo  m^tco  y  al  convendmiento  que  en  el  esplritu  dd  ptiblico 
se  ha  difundido  por  medio  de  la  propaganda. 

Gradas  a  esos  factores,  puede  afirmarse  que  d  aislamiento  impuesto  en  la  mayor(a 
de  loe  cases,  a  nadie  repugna  ni  es  mirado  como  un  vejamen.         ^ 

En  este  sentido,  mucho  le  debe  d  pais  a  la  acddn  de  las  ligas  contra  la  tuberculosis, 
cuyos  padentes  desvdos  llevados  a  cabo,  con  encomiable  anhdo,  de  puerta  en  puerta, 
en  las  mis  humildes  viviendas,  ban  ensefiado  al  obrero  y  al  menesteroso,  a  precavene 
y  a  precaver  a  loe  que  loe  rodean,  asf  como  a  confiar  en  las  autoridades,  encaigadas  de 
la  salud  ptiblica.  Con  tan  valioso  concurso,  la  luz  de  la  verdad  ba  penetrado  en  todos 
los  hpgares;  los  conodmientos  relatives  a  los  peligros  dd  eontagio  se  han  vulgarisado 
en  todas  las  esf ens  sodales,  pudiendo  asq^uiarse  que  no  existe  lona  alguna  en  el  pals, 
adn  en  los  parajes  mis  apartados  y  dedertos,  donde  se  ignoren. 

La  preparad6n  inidal,  indispensable,  existe  y  con  ello  d  terrene  jmypido  para  el 
desenvolvimiento  de  las  diadplinas  que  ban  de  conjurar  numerosos  desastres.  Desde 
la  promulgad6n  de  la  ordenanza,  hadendo  obligatoria  la  denunda  de  las  enlermedades 
infecto-contagiosas,  han  ddo  dedarados  en  el  Departamento  de  Montevideo,  como 
tuberculosQS,  los  siguientes  casos: 


1897 71 

1898 484 

1899 742 

1900 802 

1901 740 

1902 882 

1908 1,163 

1904 1,012 

1905 989 

68486— 17— VOL 


1906 916 

1907. 888 

1908 767 

1909 765 

1910 845 

1911 1,166 

1912 1,874 

1913 1,724 

1914 1,266 
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La  piofilaxii  general  de  la  tubefcukeui  humeiiA  y  tnimal  eet4  r^gnladm,  excepd6a 
hediA  de  la  acddn  ^eitdda  par  1a  aniiitwncla  a  ke  hospitalet  y  por  lae  ligM  cootim  la 
taberculottB,  par  los  aguienlei  lenrtes: 

1.  TUBSBCUIiOfln  HUMANA. 

Declaiacidii  obligatoria  de  la  tuberculosis  pulmonar  y  laiingea  (1896); 

Pfceceptos  generates  para  evitar  la  propagaddndeUtttbeiculoBis  por  los  enfenno^ 
padeoeu  de  la  forma  pulmoiiar  y  laringea  (1888); 

Pkoteod^  escolar  contra  la  tuberculosis  (1906); 

Desinfacdte  por  los  locales  babltados  por  los  tubercuksos  (190S); 

Phietitutas  tuberculoses,  cuiaci6n  y  aiaiamiento  (1906); 

Fkepaiaddn,  venta  y  aplicaci6n  de  la  tuberculina  (1911); 

Desinfeccidn  obl^atona  de  los  muebles  y  enseres  usmIos,  que  se  venden  particiilar 
o  pfiblicamente  (1893); 

Profilaads  de  la  tuberculosis  en  el  Ej^rdto  y  la  Policia  (en  proyecto),  1906; 

Fkotecddn  a  los  maestros  de  escuelas  p6blicas,  alectados  de  tubercnloris  de  ]j« 
vias  respiiatorias.    (en  proyecto),  1909. 

S.  TUBXBCULOflU  ANIICAL. 

Vigilancia  sanitaiia  de  establos  y  lecherfas. 
Servido  de  tuberculinizaddn  e  in8pecci6n  de  veterinaria. 
Intervenddn  de  la  Direccidn  de  Ganaderfa,  en  los  casos  de  tuberculosis  animal. 
Ley  de  la  pdliciia  sanitaria  de  los  animales,  que  obliga  el  aacrifido  de  los  animalee 
enfermos  y  acuerda  indemnizaeiones  a  los  propietarios. 

A818TBNGTA  AL  TUBEBCUX/>SO. 

Adem&B  de  esos  medioe,  la  asistencia  pdblica  atiende  a  los  tuberculoeos  pobies,  en 
los  bospitales  que  dirige,  en  los  Departamentos  del  interior  y  en  la  capital  y  de  una 
manera  especial  en  esta  dltima,  en  pabellones  aidados,  construidos  ezpresamente, 
en  el  denomioado  Hospital  Fenn(n  Fetreiia.  La  dltima  documentada  memoria  de  la 
Asistenda  Ptiblica  Nadonal,  y  que  alcanza  basta  fines  de  1912,  deciia  a  este  respecto: 

Hoy,  d  Hospittf  Fermin  Ferreira  tiene  habilitados  13  pabdlones  paia  la  adstencia 
de  tuberculosos  e  infecto-contagiosos,  con  la  nguiente  dutribud6n. 

Pabellones  de  madera,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  y  4  con  88,  40,  28,  y  24  camas,  respectivamente; 
tuberculosos  mujeres. 

PabelMn  de  madera  No.  5  con  24  camas,  dividido  en  cuatio  seccioneBy  paia  aisla^ 
miento  de  infecto-contagiosos,  bombres  y  mujeres. 

Nos.  6  y  7,  ^bellones  de  mampostena,  ^melos,  con  36  camas,  resf)ectivamente, 
divididos  en  sds  secciones  cada  uno,  para  aiaiamiento  de  infecto-contagiosos  bombres 
y  mujeres.  Por  ser  sufidentes,  en  las  condidones  normales,  los  otros  pabeliones  de 
aiaiamiento,  el  No.  7  est^  cad  dempre  ocupado  por  tuberculosos  bombres. 

No.  8,  Pabdldn  Docker  con  24  camas  destinado  a  leproaos. 

Pabellones  de  mamposteria,  Nos.  9  y  10  con  capacidad  para  50  enfermos,  cada  uno, 
ocupados  por  tuberculoses  bombres. 

Fkbellones  Nos.  11  y  12,  de  madera,  con  25  y  28  camas,  respectivamente;  tubercu- 
loses  mujeres. 

No.  13,  Pabell6n  Docker,  30  camas,  ocupadaa  por  niflos. 

El  movimiento  del  ref erido  hospital,  en  d  afto  de  1912,  fu6  el  dguiente,  pw  la  tnber- 
culosis:  Existencia  en  1  de  enero,  320;  ingresados,  1,178;  total,  1,498.  Falleddos,  877; 
Dortalidad,  por  ciento,  25.17.  La  propord6n  de  25.17  par  dento  de  mortalidad  por 
tuberculoslB  en  el  Hospital  Fermfn  Fertdra,  no  es,  ni  con  mucho  excedva,  pues  la 
cad  totalidad  de  los  enfermos,  acuden  al  establedmiento  cuando  d  trabajo  lee  es 
imposible.  En  k  espede,  se  trata  de  casoe  graves  en  d  tUtimo  perfodo  de  la  enfer^ 
medad,  cuando  la  formaddn  de  las  cavemas,  la  fid>re  h^tica  y  d  aniquilamiento 
profundo  dd  paciente,  dejan  pocas  o  ningunaa  esperanzas  de  mejoifa. 
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En  este  senddo,  la  experiencia  ha  demostrado,  que  a  peiar  de  la  propaganda  y  en- 
■efianza  antituberculoflas,  difundidas,  como  hemos  dicho,  por  Iob  confines  del  pais 
«ntero,  y  a  peiar  del  conocimiento  que  el  pueblo  poeee,  acerca  de  las  im>babilidade8 
de  cuntci6n,  en  los  primeroe  perfodos  de  la  tuberculoeiB;  el  enfermo  se  resiste  a  dejar 
flu  hogar  y  abandonar  el  trabajo,  hasta  que  aquella  agota  sua  energias.  Por  eso  la 
poblaci6n  de  nuecrtro  hospital  de  tubercnlosos  estA  fonnada,  casi  exclusivamente,  por 
individuos  extenuados  ya  y  por  eso  tambi6n  los  resultados  obtenidos  y  que  oecilan 
■iempre  alrededor  de  las  propordones  transcritas,  deben  minuse,  relativamente,  como 
muy  favorables. 

Pueden  asimismo  consideraiBe  como  elementos  coadyuvantes,  en  &vor  de  la  pro* 
filaida  de  la  tuberculosis,  los  siguientes: 

A8IL08  MATEENALXS. 

La  aaistencia  pdblica  cuenta  con  cuatro  establecimientos  de  esta  indole. 

Aailo  maternal  No.  1. — Situado  en  la  parte  sud  de  la  ciudad  nueva,  bastante  cerca 
de  la  costa  maritima,  ocupa  una  superficie  de  930  metres  cuadrados.  Fu6  inauguzado 
en  1891. 

AtHo  maternal  No.  t.—En  la  parte  norte  de  la  ciudad  nueva.  Ocupa  una  extension 
de  958  metros  cuadrados  en  1890. 

AgUo  maternal  No.  3.— En  la  vieja  ciudad.    Extensidn  1,095  metros  cuadrados,  1896. 

Anlo  maternal  No.  4- — En  los  alrededores  de  la  ciudad.  Funciona  conjuntamente 
con  la  Escuela  del  Hogar  en  una  extenaa  manzana  de  terreno. 

La  poblacuSn  de  los  asiloe  matemales,  en  el  alio  1912  fu^: 


Aftiloe. 

DIasde 

claae. 

Nlfioay 

nlfias 

(asisteoda 

total). 

No.  1 

231 

203 
204 
102 

»,047 

78  806 
68,891 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

78,144 

Protnedio  dfsrio 

L472 

Estos  establecimientos,  por  bus  fines,  y  por  su  excelente  organizaci6n,  deben  consi- 
derarse  como  factores  poeitivos  que  cooperan  en  beneficio  del  nifio,  cuyos  padres 
no  pueden  atender  las  necesidades  del  hogar,  en  raz6n  de  sus  ocupaciones. 

Una  alimentaci6n  reparadora  y  sana,  contribuye  al  desenvolvimiento  org&nico 
r^^ar  y  una  ensefianza  met6dica,  en  relaci6n  con  los  perfeccionamientos  de  la 
modema  pedagogfa,  y  que  contempla  las  necesidades  complejas  de  la  infancia,  vigo- 
riza  sus  nacientes  energias. 

COLONIA  DK  VAGACIOKES. 

Como  los  anteriores  institutos  de  la  capital,  la  colonia  funciona,  desde  hace  afios, 
con  positivas  ventajas. 

Es(A  situada  en  la  parte  Sud  de  la  ciudad,  a  orillas  del  mar,  en  un  terreno  de  algo 
mia  de  15  hectireas,  donde  abundan  las  plantaciones  de  pinos,  eucaliptus  y  acacias, 
asf  como  las  de  diversas  hortalizas.  Los  asistentes  a  ella,  nunca  pueden  ser  enfermos, 
sine  nifios  d^biles,  Uofdticos  y  predispuestos. 

Los  resultados  obtenidos,  desde  la  ^poca  de  su  fundaci6n,  hasta  la  actualidad,  ban 
side  sumamente  satisfactorios,  pues  segtin  la  autorizada  opini6n  del  ilustrado  faculta- 
tive que  la  dirige,  se  ha  comprobado  siempre  en  los  nifios:  el  aumento  de  peso,  el 
mayor  incremento  de  la  talia,  como  la  amplltud  del  t6rax:  indices  priucipales  que 
se  toman  como  elementos  de  comparaci^n.  El  ntimero  de  asistentes  en  los  tUtimos 
afios,  ha  side:  1908  a  1911»  504;  1912,  81. 
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CONSULTOBIO  OOTA  DE  LECHS  NO.    1. 

Tiene  por  finee:  Fomentsur  la  lactancia  matema,  ensefiar  loe  primeros  cuidadoe  que 
las  madree  deben  poner  en  prdctica,  vigilar  y  dirigir  el  crecimiento  nonnal  de  loe 
nlfios,  preetar  asistencia  a  lo6  menoree  de  doe  anoe  que  concurran  al  consultorio  y 
distribulr  leche  de  la  mejor  calidad,  entre  loe  nifios  neoeeitadoB  e  hijos  de  madres 
meneeteroeas. 

Eeli  inetalado  en  uno  de  loe  principales  barrios  obreros  de  la  ciudad,  poseyendo 
todoB  loe  aparatos  necesarios  para  la  eBterilizacidn  de  la  leche,  envaaee,  etc. 

En  el  afLo  1911  ingreearon  1,146  nifios  y  en  1912  la  cantidad  lleg6  hasta  1,946. 

Excepci6n  hecha  de  los  organismos  a  que  hemos  hecho  referenda,  pueden  aslmiamo 
considerarse,  come  elementos  destinados  a  preservar  y  amparar  a  los  nifios,  el  Asilo 
de  Exp^itos  y  Hu^anoe,  con  su  extenso  aervido  extemo,  numeroBO  peraonal  de 
nodrizas  y  cuna,  asf  como  el  Hospital  de  Nifios  y  policlfnica  m^ca,  quirtkigica  y 
diversas  especiaUdades. 

Tambi^n  debemos  mencionar  el  establedmiento  de  la  nueva  Matemidad,  modelo 
en  su  g^nero,  que  acaba  de  inaugurarse,  en  los  momentos  que  eecribimos. 

ASUTBMaA  T  O01IA  DEL  TUBBBO0LOSO  FOB  LA  **UQA  UBUOUATA." 

El  16  de  junio  de  1902,  por  inidativa  popular,  se  constituyd  en  Montevideo  1a 
' '  Liga  Uruguaya, ' '  la  cual  deede  su  Iundaci6n  emprendid  una  lucha  acti  va  y  pefsistente 
para  el  triunfo  de  sus  propdsitos.  A  pesar  de  no  estar  preparado  el  ambiente,  la 
tenaddad  de  sus  iniciadores  y  la  elocuencia  de  los  hechos  demoatrados  por  una  pro- 
paganda tan  activa  como  eficaz,  abiieron  loa  ojos  de  laa  multitudes,  que  bien  im>nto 
comprendieron  la  importancia  del  problema  que,  por  primera  vea,  se  planteaba  en  el 
pais  con  la  serenidad  que  requiere. 

La  voz  de  alanna  se  propag6  por  los  clube,  por  las  escuelas  y  por  los  cuarteles;  la 
prensa,  toda,  acogid  la  iniciatlYa,  apoy&ndola  sin  reticencias,  y  el  publico  entero,  de 
la  dudad  y  del  interior  contribuyd  al  ^to  con  loable  tnter^,  a  punto  tal  que,  meees 
despues  de  constituirse,  celebraba  conferencias  ptibllcas,  en  Montevideo  y  en  loa 
departamentoB,  publicaba  una  revista  y  lundaba  su  primer  dtspensarb  de  asistendb 
a  los  tuberculoses  neceaitadoB. 

Para  darae  cuenta  ezacta  del  interte  despertado  por  la  intensidad  de  la  propa- 
ganda, bastarla  recordar  que  entre  los  centenares  de  donativoB  espontdneos  que  se 
repetfan  en  todoe  los  momentos,  figur6  el  de  un  generoso  an6nimo  con  el  terreno  donde 
tiene  su  edificio  modelo  actualmente  la  institucidn.  Y  no  satisfecho  con  eso,  m^s 
tarde,  don6  tambi^n  an6nlmamente,  la  cantidad  de  $100,000  oro  uruguayo. 

El  Gobierno,  a  su  vez,  ddndoee  perfecta  cuf^nta  de  la  importancia  de  la  obra,  la 
alent6  con  su  vigorosa  ayuda,  Bubvencion&ndola  mds  tarde  con  la  cantidad  de  $24,000 
anuales. 

Gradas  al  concuiso  undnime  del  pueblo  y  de  bus  autoridades,  inspirados  ambos  en 
nobilfsimos  propdsitos,  la  liga  ha  podido  desenvolver  con  eficacia  su  esfera  de  acci6n, 
obteniendo  en  varios  de  los  concursos  celebrados  en  el  extranjero,  las  mis  altas  recom- 
pensas.  En  la  actualidad,  prosigue,  sin  interrupci6n,  la  tarea  emprendida,  siendo 
de  eeperar  que  en  el  porvenir  ha  de  ampliar  y  mejorar  dia  por  dia,  los  servicios  que 
de  ella  dependen. 

En  el  mes  de  enero  de  1914,  al  inauguiar  la  ''Primera  conferencia  encaigada  de 
orientar  la  lucha  contra  la  tuberculosis,  en  el  interior  del  pc^,"  oiganizada  por  la 
Oomi8i6n  Directiva  de  la  Liga  Uruguaya  Contra  la  Tuberculoeis,  y  que  se  celebr^  en 
Montevideo,  del  18  al  23  del  mismo,  el  ilustrado  Presidente  decia: 

Nuestia  liga  gracias  a  los  perseverantes  esfuerzos  de  sus  fundadores,  y  a  los  de  bq 
abnegado  comi&  de  damas,  ocupa  un  puesto  de  primera  fila  entre  las  de  la  America 
Latina.  En  los  11  afios  trascurridos  desde  su  funaaci6n  ha  prestado  asistencia  a  3,774 
enfermoe,  sometido  a  observaci6n  a  15^096  y  dado  de  alta  por  curaci6n  o  notable 
mejorfa,  aptos  para  el  trabajo  a  535.  Ha  distribuldo  600,000  litros  de  leche,  400,000 
ktlogramos  de  carne,  270,000  kilogramoe  de  pan,  14,300  pesos  en  substdios  de  dt\ 
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clases  y  mn  cantidad  de  camas,  colcfaones,  ropas  de  abrigo  y  de  vestir.  En  el  solo  afio 
1912-13  ha  dado  33^162  bafioe  y  practicado  gran  nlimero  de  desinfecciones  a  domicilio 
y  en  el  desinfectono. 

Hoy,  en  bus  tree  dispensarioe  y  en  el  sanatorio  diiimo,  tiene  bajo  su  proteccidn  y 
aaistencia  592  enfennoe  y  por  la  eecuela  al  aire  libre  y  la  "Copa  de  leche,"  su  acci<5n 
preventiva  alcanza  a  650  nifioe.  Como  ee  ve,  en  la  capital,  laobra  de  la  liga,  es  tan 
amplia  como  lo  permiten  bub  recursos. 

En  lo6  departamentoe,  la  oiganizacidn  de  las  ligas,  que  habla  empezado  a  desarro- 
Uarse  con  la  creaci6n  de  dispensarios  en  Minas,  Salto,  Payaandti  y  Treinta  y  Tree,  se 
detuvo  de  pronto  y  casl  se  paraliz6  en  1908  sobre  todo  por  falta  de  recurso.  sPocas 
comisiones  departamentales  daban  sefiales  de  vida  v  fue  necesario  reorganizarlas  en 
los  dltimos  afios  con  motive  de  la  colecta  popular  del  Dla  de  los  Tuberculoeoe."  El 
resultado  de  estas  colectas  y  la  decisidn  de  la  comisi^n  central  de  dejar  a  cada  departa- 
mento  el  producto  respective,  ha  despertado  nuevas  enereias  y  en  la  actualidad  en 
tod 08  los  aepartamentos  eat^n  constituidas  las  comisiones  dele^as  y  los  comit^s  de 
damas. 

C08TO  DE  LA  A8IBTENCIA  AL  TUBEBCUL080. 

De  una  manera  matem&tica,  no  es  posible  comparar  exactamente  lo  que  cuesta  a  la 
asistencia  ptiblica  el  tuberculoso,  con  lo  que  gasta  la  liga  uruguaya,  pues  aunque  a 
primera  vista  no  parezca,  se  trata,  en  la  especie  de  elementos  heterog^neos.  La 
administraci6n,  casi  por  lo  general,  atiende  al  enfermo  en  el  tiltimo  perfodo  de  su 
dolencia,  cuando  poetrado  y  d^bil,  necesitando  un  exceso  de  alimentaci6n,  prolonga, 
a  esa  condici6n,  su  minada  existencia,  durante  largos  perfodos  de  tiempo,  si  ee  que  no 
se  intemimpe  pocos  dias  despuds  del  siempre  combatido  ingreso  al  asilo,  el  epflogo  de 
su  agonla. 

La  tarea  de  la  liga,  ee  mia  amplia,  pues  que  ensancha  su  esfera  de  acci6n  tomando  al 
flujeto,  desde  que  se  soepecha  pueda  estar  enfermo,  o  hallaise  en  condiciones  de 
flusceptibilidad  morbosa.  Lo  ensefia  a  precaverse,  lo  ayuda  y  lo  eigne  dentro  de  la 
propia  vivienda. 

La  asistencia  acepta,  porque  no  puede  menos,  los  despojos  todoe  de  la  marea,  per 
misdrrimos  que  parezcan;  la  liga  clasifica,  y  separa  a  aquelloe,  para  quienes  las 
esperanzas  de  mejoramtento  no  son  posibles  sine  probables  y  a  menudo  casi  realidades. 

Los  resultados  obtenidos  por  entrambos  medios,  asf  como  los  gastoe  que  uno  y  otro 
demandan,  no  pueden,  por  tanto  equipanune. 

No  obstante  y  s61o  a  tftulo  informativo,  expondremos  los  datoe  siguientes: 

Durante  los  dltimos  afios  (1908-1912)  fallecieron  de  tuberculosis,  en  el  Hospital 
de  Inlecto-Contagioeos  de  Montevideo  (Hospital  Fermin  Ferreira),  a  caigo  de  la  asis- 
tencia ptiblica; 

1908,  135  fallecidoe;  1909, 128;  1910,  243;  1911,  291;  1912,  372;  total,  1,169  fallecidos. 

Segdn  la  memoria  de  la  propia  asistencia  pdblica,  1913,  la  mortalidad  de  I'vt  asilados 
por  tuberculosis,  en  el  referido  hospital,  durante  el  afio  1912,  igual6  a  la  proporcidn 
de  25.17  i)or  ciento.  Y  en  cuanto  al  costo  mensual  de  un  enfermo  dA  los  asilados, 
fud  el  siguiente: 

1907-8,  $28.85;  1908-0,  124,32;  1909-10,  $28.29;  1910-11,  $30.55;  1911-12,  $31.29. 

La  Liga  Uruguaya  contra  la  Tuberculosis,  en  cambio,  en  el  solo  Departamento  de 
Montevideo,  atendi6,  desde  julio  de  1902  hasta  31  de  diciembre  de  1914,  en  los  tres 
dispensarios  que  posee,  asl  como  en  el  sanatorio  de  cura  diuma  al  aire  libre,  el  ntimero 
de  enfermos  siguiente  con  estos  resultados: 

Niimero  de  enfermos  asistidos 3,700 

(A)  Aparentemente  curados 910 

Proporci6n,  jwr  ciento 24. 59 

(B)  Notablemente  mejoradoe 328 

Proporci6n  por  ciento 8. 86 

A+B 1  238 

Ppoporci6n  por  ciento 33. 46 
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A  este  respecto  conviene  observar  que,  a  peear,  de  no  admitir  en  principio  la 
Liga,  sine  los  enfermoB  curables,  en  la  prftctica  laa  excepciones  son  frecuentes,  ingre- 
sando  en  los  dispensarioe,  par  lasonea  de  caridad,  numeroaoe  casos  de  tubeiculoaia 
en  los  periodoa  inAs  avansados  de  la  dolencia.  Y  por  lo  que  toca  a  las  curadoe,  zeal- 
mente  pueden  conaiderane  asl,  puea  Beg6n  laa  pr&cticaa  eatablecidas,  ae  obaenra  du- 
cante  afioa  el  estado  ulterior  de  loa  dadoa  de  alta. 

EFICACIA  DE  LA  ACGX6n  POPULAK  EN  LA  AfiiaTSNCLA  DEL  TUBEBCUL080. 

Durante  el  oepado  de  tiempo  de  mia  de  10  afios,  hemos  asistido  dia  por  dia  a  la 
oiganizacidn  de  la  liga,  desde  la  fecha  en  que  fu^  fundada. 

Ademds  del  mecaniamo  administrativo  y  absolutamente  nuevo  que  nos  fu^  dado 
estudiar  y  desenvolver,  adapt4ndolo  en  lo  posible  al  medio  ambiente,  las  ezigenciaa 
del  cargo  nos  obligaron  a  estudiar,  en  bus  mia  insignificantes  detalles,  la  vida  del  tuber- 
culoso,  BUS  h&bitos,  sua  necesidades,  como  las  de  la  familia,  en  las  propias  moradaa. 
S61o  asf  nos  fu^  posible  damos  cuenta  de  su  ntimero,  consiguiendo  al  miamo  tiempo 
insinuamos,  en  el  eapfritu  de  los  desgraqiados,  escuchando  padentemente  laa  quejaa 
que  la  amargura  y  la  miseria  provocan.  S61o  asl,  en  contacto  intimo  con  los  enlennoa, 
llegamos  a  inspirar  confianza,  vale  decix,  poseer  el  elemento  indispensable  para  la 
aaistencia  y  sin  el  cual  ^ata  resulta  absolutamente  intitil. 

Observadores  mis  autoxizados  que  nosotros,  acaso,  nieguen  el  valor  de  lo  que  podrfa- 
mos  denominar  cura  moral  del  tuberculoso  y  sostengan  que  todo  debe  supeditaise  al 
cumplimiento  de  una  disciplina  severa  y  rigida.  Nuestra  modesta  experienda, 
contradice,  en  absoluto,  aemejante  opinidn. 

Por  desesperante  que  parezca  el  estado  de  muchos  enfermoa  y  por  decaido  que  eat^ 
el  inimo,  de  continue  tiiste  entre  loa  tuberculosos,  la  presenda  de  una  persona  que  ee 
interese  en  semejantes  aerea,  contribuye  tanto  o  mis,  si  cabe,  que  la  virtud  de  algunoa 
remedios.  Y  si  esa  influencia  ae  ejerce  de  manera  inteligentemente  consoladora  y 
persuasiva,  muy  rare  es  que  no  se  obtengan  ben^ficoa  resultados. 

La  accidn  de  la  Idga  poniendo  en  contacto  intimo  al  eniermo,  con  los  encaigados  de 
BU  asistenda,  facilit&ndole  los  medios  de  hacer  frente  a  sua  necesidades  mis  apre- 
miantes,  d&ndole  techo,  abrigo  y  alimentoe  y  ensefiindole  a  precaver  del  contagio  a  loa 
seres  que  le  rodean,  ha  side  fecunda  y  esti  llamada,  si  la  oiganizad6n  de  bus  diapen- 
aarios  se  perfecdona,  como  ea  de  esperarse,  a  desempefiar  el  prindpal  papel  en  la 
lucha  contra  la  tuberculosis.  Tal  es  nuestra  intima  convicd6n,  abonada  con  la 
experiencia  de  m&s  de  diez  afios  de  observaddn  padente  y  sincera. 

Por  supuesto  que  los  detalles  del  procedimiento  tienen  positivo  valor,  pues  no  ea 
lo  mismo  limitar  la  asistenda  a  lo  que  arrojan  el  estudio  clinico  del  enfermo,  el  peso, 
la  ampiitud  del  tdrax  y  el  examen  de  los  productos  de  la  expectoraci6n,  que  amp1iarla» 
viaitando  su  morada,  alentando  bus  canaadaa  energfaa  y  ayudiodole  en  cuanto  necesita 
alivio  y  conauelo.  Todo  lo  que  se  diga,  en  eate  sentido,  resulta  pilido,  ante  la  realidad 
de  los  hechos.  A  punto  tal  que  creemoe  que  de  la  importanda  dada  a  estos  numerosoa 
7  complejos  factores,  se  debe  casi  siempre  el  dxito  obtenido,  cuando  se  contemplan 
y  desenvuelven  convenientemente. 

MORTALIDAD  POR  TUBERCULOSIS  PULMONAR,   AB80LUTA  Y  PROPOBCIONE8. 

La  poblad6n  del  Uruguay,  que  segtin  el  tiltimo  censo,  de  12  de  octubre  de  1908, 
aum6  la  cantidad  de  1,042,686  habitantes,  ascendid,  segtin  cilculoe,  en  31  de  didembre 
de  1914,  a  la  de  1,326,506.  El  aumento  referido  se  debe,  en  primer  tannine,  al  aumento 
migratorio  (igual  en  loe  afios  1909-1913  a  la  proporci6n  de  24.09  por  dento;  y  en  segundo 
lugar,  al  crecimiento  v^etativo:  (igual  en  el  mismo  perlodo,  a  la  proporddn  de  18.23 
por  ciento).  La  poblad6n  esti  formada  en  su  totalidad  por  uruguayos,  bijos  de  loa 
antiguos  colonos  europeos  y  por  extranjeros;  prindpalmente  italianos  y  espafiolea. 
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La  propofcidn  de  los  urnguayofl,  wegta  el  cenao  de  1908  fu^  igual  a  la  dira  de  82.62 
por  ciento  y  la  de  extxanjeros  a  la  de  17.38  por  dento.  Semejantes  propoidonee  no  m 
han  alteiado  aennblemente  en  los  iUtimos  afioa. 

Durante  el  peilodo  comprendido  entie  los  afioa  180&-19H  entiainboe  inclusivee, 
lallederon  de  todas  las  enfennedadea,  la  cantidad  de  279,234  individttoa,  ■uma  que 
da  ana  propoiGi6n  media  de  mortalidad  genend,  en  veinte  afios  de  obflervad6n,  igiial 
a  12.18  por  1,000. 

Laspropordones  mediaaenloelODepartaznentosenquefle  halla  dividida  la  Repd- 
blica,  fueron: 

Paywndd 1L97 

RfoNegro a66 

Rivera 16.07 

Rodia 1L37 

Salto 15.03 

SanJofl^ 11.93 

Soriano 1407 

Tacuaiemb6 1456 

TreintayTres 1L57 


15.46 

Ganelonee 10.32 

CenoLaigo 12.44 

Golonia 1L82 

Duiazno 1449 

Floree 13.06 

Florida 11.56 

Maldonado 10.81 

Minas 12.41 

Montevideo 16.05 


Durante  id^ntico  periodo  de  20  afios  lallederon,  de  tuberculosis  pnlmonar  en  el 
Uni8:aay,  la  cantidad  de  21,407  personas,  qoe  da  la  propord6n  media  de  5.38  pot 
dento,  sobre  las  defnndones  generales  y  la  media  tambi^n  propordonal,  de  0.69  por 
cada  1,000  habitantes. 

La  propord6n  media  de  lalleddos  de  taberculoBis  pulmonar,  por  100  defunciones, 
en  comparaci6n  de  las  prqpordones  mediae  sobre  la  mortalidad  general  en  los  Departa- 
mentos  fu6  como  aigue: 


Artigas 3.29 

Ganelones 6.49 

Gerro  Largo 6.59 

Colonia 6.68 

Durazno 444 

Flores 4  47 

Florida 4  97 

Maldonado 3.19 

Minas 3.79 

Montevideo 11. 55 


Paysandfi a  41 

Rio  Negro 456 

Rivera 435 

Rodia 5.79 

Salto 6.45 

SanJos^ 7.70 

Soriano 7.10 

Tacuaremb6 4  26 

TreintayTres 3.56 


Los  anteriores  gnarismos  demnestran  que,  durante  los  iUtimos  vdnte  afios,  en  el 
Uruguay,  dentro  de  una  properdin  media  de  la  mortalidad  general,  bastante  baja 
(12.18  por  1,000)  la  proporddn,  tambi^  media,  de  falleddoe  de  tuberculosis  pulmonar, 
por  dento  de  defunciones  generales,  tampoco  fu6  elevada  pues  igual6  a  la  de  5.38 
por  dento. 

No  obstante,  estudiando  parcial  y  compaiativamente  los  cuadros  estadisticos  que 
hemes  formado,  es  de  observar  y  tenerse  en  cuenta  para  ulteriores  investigaciones: 

Que  la  cantidad  absoluta  y  propordonal  de  falleddos  por  tuberculosis,  en  general, 
ha  ido  aumentando  paulatinamente.  Que  ese  aumento  es  bastante  mis  sensible  en  el 
Departamento  de  la  capital,  pudi^ndose  explicar  en  parte:  por  ser  de  regla  el  pre- 
dominio  de  las  afecciones  tuberculoses  en  centres  urbanos  de  poblacidn  elevada; 
porque  el  disgn^tico  se  establece,  donde  los  servidos  medicos  abundan,  en  mejorss 
condiciones  y  con  mayor  certeza  y  porque  muchos  enfermos  del  interior  acuden  a  la 
metr6poli  en  busca  de  mejores  recursos. 

Finalmente:  que  la  proporci6n  de  defunciones  de  tuberculosis,  sobre  el  ndmera  de 
habitantes,  en  los  Departamentos  del  interior,  nunca  lleg6  a  la  dfra  de  2  por  1,000 
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elev&ndoae  86I0  la  de  Montevideo  (cuya  media  fu^  de  1.85  en  20  afios)  baata  2.13  par 
1,000,  en  1911,  2.22  en  1912,  y  2.25  en  1914.  La  piop<xcii6n  media,  en  el  Umguay,  en 
los  tiltimoB  20  afioe  fu6  de  0.69  par  1,000  habitantee. 

RBaUMKN. 

La  Incha  contra  la  tuberculosiB  en  el  Uruguay  cuenta  con  elementoe  divetsoB  bao- 
tante  bien  oiganizadoe  en  su  conjunto.  En  el  interior,  como  en  la  capital,  la  asutenda 
oe  lleva  a  la  pr&ctica  con  el  concuno  de  loe  Hoopitaleo  que  dependen  de  la  Aaiotencia 
Ptiblica  y  el  de  laa  Ligas.  Estas  dltimaa  tienden  a  desarrollarse  cada  vez  mis,  con 
poflitivo  provecho. 

La  declaracidn  obligatoria  de  la  tuberculoeiB  eziste  en  vigenda  deade  1896.  Lt 
prictica  de  la  de8iniecci6n  oe  lleva  a  cabo  regulannente  en  la  Capital  y  tiende  a  nga- 
larizarse  en  el  interior. 

£1  aiolamiento  del  enfeimo  oe  realiaa,  en  Montevideo,  en  los  pabelloneB  que  la 
administracidn  poeee  y  en  algunoe  departamentoo,  como  el  del  Salto,  en  laa  instida- 
cioneB  de  las  ligaa. 

Ademis  de  esos  instrumentos  de  cura  y  preservaci6n,  deben  consideraiae  ccmo  fftc- 
tores  coadyuvantes:  los  asilos  matemales  (tree  en  Montevideo);  la  Copa  de  leche  (una 
principal  con  siete  sucuraales);  las  Colonias  de  vacadonee,  ooncursoa  de  lactantee; 
funciones  del  cuerpo  m^ico  escolar ;  Casa  de  matetnidad ;  diverass  leyee  de  |»otecci6n 
a  la  iniancia,  a  las  madres,  defensa  de  menores,  etc.,  Hospital  de  nifioe,  caea  cuna,  y 
Bervicice  interne  y  extemo  de  hu^rfanos  atendidoe  en  el  hospital  con  nodriza  y  ali< 
mentados  artificialmente. 

La  vigilanda  sanitaria  de  los  animales  se  lleva  a  cabo  en  condidonee  regulares, 
or^anizada  convenientemente  por  la  Direcddn  de  Ganaderla  y  por  la  Inspeoddn 
Veterinaria. 

En  el  espado  de  los  61timoB  20  afios,  la  mortalidad  general  y  por  tuberculoais,  en  el 
Uruguay,  lleg6  a  las  ciiras  absolutas  y  propordonales  siguientes: 

A.flos  1895  a  1914  (indusives):  Mortalidad  general,  279,234;  proporddn  media  por 
mil,  12.18;  mortalidad  por  tuberculosis  pulmonar,  21,407;  proporci6n  media  por  mil 
habitantes,  0.69;  proporddn  media  per  den  defondones,  5.38. 

Alios,  poblaei&n,  morUUidad  gerural,  M>€rculom  pulmonar  y  proporcUmes,  1S95-J914. 
DEPABTAMENTO  DE  ABTIOAS. 
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1087 
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% 
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80.88 
19.31 
10.08 
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13.00 
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16.77 
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16.60 
8.35 
13.41 
14.36 
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7 

6 

13 

18 

4 

10 
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17 
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7 

11 
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13 

80 
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Afioa,  poblacidn,  mortalidad  general^  tubereulotis  pulmonar  y  proporcionety  lS9S^191^ir~ 

ContiDda. 

DEPABTAHENTO  D£  CAKELONES. 
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64,575 
66,877 
68,553 
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100,560 
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5.20 
5.83 
7.35 
5.16 
3.95 
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7.35 
5.18 
6.20 
8.51 
7.13 
7.24 
7.73 
9.03 
6.64 
8.63 
6.51 
6.71 
6.70 

18,204 

10.33 

1,182 

.67 

6.49 
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20 
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48 
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42 
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' 
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5.51 

1013 

21,161 

267 

1X14 

15 

.70 

5.83 

1014 

21,562 

224 

10.38 

14 

.64 

6.25 

4,561 

1X06 

204 

.58 

4.47 

DBPABTAMENTO  DB  FLORIDA. 


1805 

34,178 

466 

1X63 

22 

a64 

4.72 

1896 

35,134 

514 

14.62 

27 

.74 

5.25 

1897 

36,024 

469 

1X01 

36 

.99 

7.67 

1898 

36,871 

506 

1X72 

29 

.78 

6.73 

1899 

37,920 

461 

1X15 

23 

.60 

4.98 

1900 

44,054 

484 

10.98 

17 

.38 

X51 

1901 

45,248 

444 

9.81 

28 

.61 

6.30 

1902 

46,344 

403 

10.63 

33 

.71 

6.69 

1903 

47,493 

666 

11.91 

29 

.61 

5.12 

1904 

48,454 

482 

9.94 

13 

.26 

X60 

1905 

49,666 

570 

11.47 

19 

.38 

X33 

1906 

52,018 

572 

10.99 

34 

.65 

5.04 

1907 

53,656 

735 

1X69 

39 

.72 

5.30 

1908 

46,887 

582 

1X68 

22 

.47 

X78 

1900 

47,553 

511 

10.74 

25 

.52 

4.89 

1910 

49,229 

565 

11.47 

30 

.60 

5.30 

1011 

51,202 

609 

11.11 

31 

.60 

5.44 

1912 

53,158 

627 

11.T9 

25 

.47 

X98 

1913 

55,432 

454 

X19 

25 

.45 

5.50 

1914 

56,917 

525 

9.22 

20 

.35 

X80 

10,505 

11.56 

527 

.57 

4.97 

PUBUO  HEALTH  AND  IfKDIOIVB. 


461 


AlUHf  pohlaciAn^  nwrialidad  general^  tubereulosiM  puhnonar  y  yro'ponwnu^  1995-1914'^ 

Gontin6a. 


DEPARTAUENTO  DE  HALDONADO. 

Aikw. 

Poblft. 
el6iL 

Mortall- 
dad 

CiDMBl. 

IfortaU- 
dadpor 
tubensu- 
loriBpul- 

Propor- 

media 
por  1,000 
habltan. 

aoD 
media 
por  100 
defim- 
clones 
eenerate. 

madte 

U6. 

1805 

21,007 

231 

11.45 

16 

0.73 

6.92 

1896 

22,425 

460 

20.51 

10 

.44 

2.17 

IH97 

23,086 

248 

10.74 

13 

.56 

5.24 

1808 

23,835 

304 

12.71 

16 

.62 

4.93 

1800 

24,483 

270 

11.02 

14 

.57 

5.18 

1000 

26,430 

305 

11.53 

6 

.22 

1.96 

1001 

27,035 

280 

10.35 

7 

.1& 

2LS0 

1002 

27,720 

277 

9.98 

8 

.28 

2.88 

1003 

28,304 

347 

12L25 

8 

.28 

X30 

1004 

28,068 

261 

9.00 

6 

.20 

2.29 

1005 

20,631 

293 

9.88 

3 

.10 

1.02 

1006 

31,410 

307 

9.77 

10 

,31 

3.25 

1007 

32,697 

295 

9.02 

10 

.30 

3.38 

1008 

29,276 

333 

11.37 

10 

.34 

3.00 

1000 

30,588 

324 

10.59 

7 

.22 

2.16 

1010 

31,818 

348 

ia93 

8 

.25 

2.29 

lOLl 

33,168 

381 

11.48 

11 

.33 

2.88 

1012 

34  704 

367 

10.57 

19 

.54 

5.17 

1013 

36,306 

314 

8.64 

11 

.30 

3.50 

1914 

37,125 

339 

9.13 

9 

.24 

2.65 

6,284 

lasi 

»1 

.34 

3.19 

DBPABTAICENTO 

DE  ICINj 

US. 

1806 

26,762 

418 

16.61 

18 

0.67 

4.80 

1896 

27,604 

628 

19.48 

18 

.47 

2.40 

1807 

28,401 

422 

14.86 

17 

.60 

4.02 

1806 

29,287 

446 

16.19 

16 

.64 

8.59 

1809 

80,309 

446 

14.68 

13 

.42 

2.91 

1900 

86  085 

529 

14.66 

17 

.47 

3.21 

1901 

87,152 

613 

13.80 

18 

.84 

2.53 

1902 

88,155 

545 

14.28 

18 

.84 

2.38 

1908 

39;  306 

526 

13.36 

16 

.40 

8.04 

1904 

40,260 

429 

10.66 

12 

.29 

2.79 

1906 

41,426 

540 

13.08 

20 

.48 

8.70 

1906 

43,727 

620 

14.17 

86 

.82 

6.80 

1907 

45,334 

726 

16.01 

36 

.79 

4.95 

1906 

51,713 

683 

11.27 

22 

.42 

8.77 

1909 

53,399 

606 

11.14 

40 

.74 

6.72 

1910 

56,007 

617 

11.19 

21 

.88 

8.40 

1911 

67,086 

641 

11.23 

23 

.40 

8.58 

1912 

60,229 

581 

9.80 

17 

.28 

2.92 

1918 

61.479 

512 

8.32 

16 

.26 

8.12 

1914 

62,020 

522 

8.20 

29 

.46 

6.66 

10,737 

12.41 

408 

.47 

8.79 

DEPARTAICENTO  DE  MONTEVIDEO. 

1806 

258,990 

3,891 

16.08 

432| 

1.66 

11.10 

1896 

261.182 

3.996 

16.29 

477  1 

1.82 

11.94 

1897 

264,838 

8,986 

15.06 

465 

1.71 

11.41 

1898 

264,704 

8,980 

15.03 

881  ' 

1.43 

9.67 

1800 

266,572 

8,902 

14.65 

897  i 

1.49 

10.17 

1000 

268.381 

4,267 

15.95 

482 

1.79 

11.29 

1001 

278,666 

4,374 

15.98 

494 

1.80 

11.29 

1002 

276.084 

4,466 

16.17 

4«7  ' 

1.76 

10.90 

1003 

282,689 

4,530 

16.02 

644  1 

1.93 

12.00 

1004 

289,018 

4,638 

16.04 

554  ! 

1.91 

11.94 

1006 

298,533 

4,402 

14.74 

516  1 

1.72 

11.72 

1006 

307,482 

5,042 

16.89 

6841 

1.89 

11.58 

1007 

809,904 

4  980 

16.07 

56S  I 

1.81 

11.80 

1008 

813.016 

41822 

15.40 

560  , 

1.78 

11.61 

1009 

821,224 

6,466 

17.01 

596 

1.86 

10.88 

1910 

329,888 

6;  162 

ia67 

658 

1.99 

10.67 

1911 

838.353 

6,829 

17.22 

722 

2.13 

12.88 

1912 

865»017 

6.836 

17.84 

790 

2.22 

12.46 

1913 

374,005 

6,824 

16.67 

644 

1.74 

11.06 

1914 

376.186 

6,806 

15.71 

846 

2.26 

14.84 

06.788 

16.06 

11,181  1 

1.86 

11.66 

462       PB0CBEDIK68  SECOKD  PAK  AMEBECAK  8CIBKTIFIC  CONGBE88. 


AfU)9,  pobladdny  mortalidad  gerundy  tuhereuUuw  pubnonar  y  propordones,  1895-191^ 

GoDtinda. 

DEPARTAlfENTO  DE  PAYSANDI^. 


I  AikK. 


Pobkk 
efdn. 


1806  1 
1896  I 

1807  I 

1808  ; 

1890  I 

1900  I 

1901  ' 
19Q2 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1012 
1913 
1914 


bitan- 


96,448  i 

38.440, 

40,431 

43.911 

44,344 

43,121 

44.411 

45,655 

47,086 

48,149 

49,784 

52,398 

54,097 


42,143 
45^127 

48,419 
52,038 
57,146 
00,512 


477  . 

500 

825' 

581 

m  \ 

517  i 

507  I 

576 

564  1 

425 

517 

622 

608 

587 

543 

552 

608 

545 

581 

561 


11,157 


13.08 
15.34 
15w45 
13.63 
11.07 
11.96 
11.41 
12.61 
11.76 

8L82 
ia38 
11.87 
11.23 
15.09 
12.88 
12.23 
14.41 
ia47 
10.16 

9.27 


11.07 


Ifoctall- 
dadpor 
tubflrcQ- 
losbpol- 


46 

28 

47 

36 

23 

36 

41 

39 

39 

32 

56 

57 

53 

38 

68 

54 

76 

501 

631 

57 


Propor- 
dfin 


por  1,000 
habitan- 


1.26 

.72 

1.16 

.83 

.51 

.83 

.03 

.85 

.83 

.66 

1.13 

1.08 

,07 

.07 

1.61 

1.10 

1.56 

.06 

1.10 

.04 


1.00 


Propwr^ 
ci6n 
media 
por  100 
define 
donas 
eenerales. 


9.64 
4.74 
7.S2 
6.10 
4.68 
6.06 
8.08 
6.77 
7.03 
7.52 

ia83 
9.16 
8w71 
6.47 

12.53 
9.78 

10.88 
9-17 

10.84 

10.16 


8.41 


DEPARTAMENTO    DB 

RfO   NBQRO. 

U06 

30,771 

300 

10.06 

11 

0.58 

6.36 

1806 

22,100 

252 

11.35 

14 

.63 

6.55 

1807 

34,360 

246 

10.00 

11 

.46 

4.47 

1808 

25.060 

210 

8.43 

11 

.43 

6.03 

1800 

38,310 

220 

8.11 

11 

.88 

4.80 

1000 

31,302 

201 

0.48 

7 

.33 

3.48 

1001 

23,127 

314 

10.55 

16 

.60 

6.66 

1003 

35,157 

233 

8.83 

8 

.31 

3.60 

1003 

38133 

333 

7.80 

12 

.42 

6.40 

1004 

31,103 

310 

6.75 

0 

.38 

4.38 

1906 

33,316 

340 

7.20 

10 

.30 

4.16 

1906 

36,025 

300 

8.00 

6 

.16 

3.00 

1007 

30,667 

344 

6.15 

14 

.36 

6.73 

1006 

30,565 

337 

11.52 

13 

.63 

6.48 

1000 

33,276 

331 

10.18 

8 

.34 

3.37 

1010 

35,453 

386 

8.68 

0 

.36 

4.07 

1011 

37  622 

363 

10.35 

12 

.43 

4.10 

1013 

20  631 

353 

8.87 

6 

.30 

3.38 

1013 

31,007 

337 

7.80 

10 

.31 

8.06 

1014 

33,530 

346 

7.33 

30 

.50 

8.13 

4,770 

8.65 

318 

.30 

4.56 

DEPARTAMENTO   DE   RIVERA. 

1806 

17,938 

415 

33.13 

4 

0.23 

0.06 

1806 

18,614 

890 

31.06 

13 

.TO 

3.83 

1807 

18,767 

200 

11.13 

16 

.86 

7.66 

1806 

10,233 

834 

16.84 

16 

.83 

4.0S 

1800 

19,830 

381 

14.17 

18 

.00 

6.40 

1900 

34,792 

368 

14.84 

16 

.00 

4.07 

1901 

36,3i9 

830 

13.07 

6 

.33 

L83 

1902 

35,907 

433 

16.67 

7 

.37 

L63 

1908 

36  360 

416 

16.78 

U 

.41 

3.64 

1904 

36,566 

170 

6.74 

8 

.80 

4.46 

1905 

37,212 

461 

16.04 

13 

.47 

^81 

1906 

28,831 

676 

10.07 

10 

.65 

8.30 

1907 

80,051 

470 

16.64 

33 

.76 

4.80 

1908 

36,063 

500 

13.86 

31 

.86 

6.30 

1909 

37, 146 

506 

16.04 

31 

.83 

6.30 

1910 

38,227 

621 

13.62 

36 

.68 

4.00 

1911 

89,413 

793 

30.12 

30 

.76 

3.78 

1912 

41,030 

710 

17.20 

87 

.65 

3.80 

1913 

42,503 

679 

15.07 

43 

.08 

6.18 

1914 

43,342 

625 

14.42 

48 

1.10 

7.68 

0,274 

16.07 

404 

.70 

4.35 

PTTBLIO  HEALTH  AND  MEDIOIKB. 


468 


AHo9,  pohlaciSn,  mortalidad  general,  tuberculons  pulvumar  y  proporciones,  1895-1914 — 

Ck>ntinda. 

DEPARTAHENTO  DE  ROCHA. 


Afios. 

PobUk 
ddn. 

Mortali- 

dad 
general. 

Propoi^ 

ddn 

media 

porl,OQO 

habitan- 

tes. 

Mortall- 
dadpor 

losispnl- 
monar. 

Ppopor- 

don 

media 

porl,000 

habitan- 

tes. 

ProDor- 

media 
porlOO 
defim- 
dones 
generales. 

1805 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 

24,619 
25,251 
25,976 
26  704 
27,549 
29,550 
30,428 
31,167 
32,010 
32,698 
33,556 
35,582 
37,020 
34,543 
36,023 
37,438 
39,038 
40,705 
42,351 
43,309 

272 
416 
316 
354 
298 
326 
309 
372 
437 
328 
388 
381 
415 
404 
386 
412 
408 
447 
474 
431 

11.04 
16.47 
12.16 
13.25 
10.81 
11.03 
10.15 
11.93 
13.65 
10.03 
11.56 
10.70 
11.21 
11.09 
10.71 
10.99 
10.45 
10.98 
11.19 
9.95 

19 
20 
10 
16 
10 
14 
14 
22 
15 
19 
21 
25 
19 
26 
27 
27 
29 
28 
41 
87 

0.77 
.79 
.38 
.59 
.36 
.47 
.48 
.TO 
.46 
.58 
.62 
.70 
.61 
.76 
.74 
.72 
.74 
.68 
.96 
.85 

6.96 
4.80 
3.16 
4.51 
3.35 
4.29 
4.53 
5.91 
3.43 
6.79 
6.41 
6.56 
4.57 
6.43 
6.99 
6.55 
7.10 
6.26 
8.M 
8.58 

7,674 

11.37 

439 

.66 

6.79 

DEPARTAMENTO  DB  SALTO. 


1806 

85,881 

631 

17.58 

20 

aso 

4.60 

1806 

30,801 

735 

10.97 

87 

1.00 

6.08 

1807 

37,686 

608 

16.17 

60 

1.33 

&35 

1806 

38,320 

681 

17.76 

60 

1.80 

7.34 

1890 

89,461 

660 

14.10 

46 

1.16 

6.31 

1900 

44,676 

684 

14.10 

87 

0.83 

6.88 

1901 

45,764 

631 

18.70 

00 

0.86 

6.18 

1908 

46,708 

768 

16.80 

60 

1.06 

6.66 

1900 

47,616 

012 

10.16 

63 

1.00 

6.70 

1004 

48  826 

664 

11.46 

46 

ao6 

8.80 

1906 

49,646 

666 

18.10 

86 

0.60 

8.61 

1006 

61,661 

784 

16.17 

44 

0.86 

6.61 

1907 

53,164 

877 

16.40 

68 

0.00 

6.04 

1906 

40,801 

749 

16.00 

80 

0.88 

6.30 

1900 

48,656 

768 

16.47 

63 

1.06 

6.00 

1010 

61,002 

783 

15.86 

80 

0.74 

4.06 

1911 

64,180 

788 

14.64 

61 

0.04 

6.47 

1012 

56  876 

799 

14.04 

68 

1.01 

7.36 

lOlS 

60,176 

744 

12.86 

78 

1.31 

0.81 

1014 

66,403 

780 

11.88 

63 

0.08 

7.86 

14,480 

16.03 

963 

ao7 

6.46 

DEPARTAMENTO  DB  SAN  J086. 


1806 

32,606 

474 

14.58 

41 

1.36 

8.64 

1806 

83,645 

480 

14.57 

31 

0.03 

6.33 

1807 

34,441 

510 

14.80 

60 

1.46 

9.80 

1806 

36,286 

680 

16.00 

60 

1.38 

8.31 

1800 

86,364 

616 

14.10 

46 

1.33 

9.30 

1000 

41,066 

640 

16.66 

36 

a87 

5.68 

1901 

43,181 

480 

11.50 

36 

0.61 

5.31 

1008 

43,100 

496 

11.48 

37 

a86 

7.46 

1003 

44  367 

614 

11.61 

40 

0.00 

7.78 

1004 

46,863 

473 

10.40 

.w 

0.83 

8.06 

1006 

40  368 

630 

11.43 

30 

0.63 

6.47 

1006 

48, 6n 

641 

11.11 

47 

0.06 

8.66 

1007 

50,304 

616 

13.33 

48 

0.06 

7.80 

1006 

46,810 

671 

13.10 

44 

ao3 

7.70 

1000 

48,400 

686 

13.06 

63 

1.07 

8.88 

1010 

50,034 

616 

13.20 

41 

a  81 

6.66 

1011 

61,786 

636 

13.06 

46 

a88 

7.34 

1013 

53  096 

638 

9.98 

31 

a67 

6.81 

1918 

56,073 

490 

8.80 

68 

ao3 

10.61 

1914 

67,011 

436 

7.64 

41 

a7i 

0.40 

10,781 

11.96 

887 

a  01 

7.70 

464       PBOCEEDIKGB  SECOND  PAN  AMEBIOAN  SCIENTIFIC  GONGllBflB. 


AHoif  pobUuidn,  mortalidad  general,  tubereidoais  pulmonar  y  proporcUmee,  1895-1914^ 

Contintbt. 


DEPABTAMENTO  DE  SORIANO. 

AlkM. 

Pobla- 
ckSn. 

MorUIl. 

dad 
gmna. 

Ifiirtall- 
dMlpor 
tobflcco- 
loriBpnl- 

media 
Us. 

BMdia 

CHJlUUr 

ctanM 

madto 

t«8. 

1806 

86,214 

516 

14.66 

40 

1.13 

7.75 

1806 

35,073 

481 

13.37 

44 

1.33 

0.14 

1807 

36,300 

604 

10.07 

38 

1.04 

&47 

1808 

87,451 

488 

12.80 

40 

1.06 

8.38 

1880 

38,377 

537 

13.73 

41 

1.06 

7.77 

1000 

88,047 

020 

16.53 

31 

.81 

4.03 

1001 

88,861 

616 

15.85 

45 

1.15 

7.80 

1002 

30,851 

507 

12.n 

20 

.73 

5w71 

1008 

40,888 

608 

14.74 

46 

1.13 

7.02 

1004 

41,768 

573 

13.71 

45 

1.07 

7.85 

1006 

42,535 

584 

13.73 

85 

.83 

&00 

1006 

44,487 

637 

14.00 

40 

1.10 

7.81 

1007 

46,386 

638 

13.75 

57 

L33 

8.88 

1008 

30,077 

606 

15.13 

44 

LIO 

7.37 

1000 

41,617 

613 

14.73 

36 

.86 

5.87 

1010 

42,768 

747 

17.47 

45 

L06 

6.03 

1011 

44,730 

641 

14.33 

48 

1.07 

7.48 

1013 

46,010 

538 

11.35 

38 

.81 

7.10 

1013 

40,503 

547 

11.02 

56 

1.13 

ia33 

1014 

51,413 

568 

11.04 

37 

.71 

6.51 

11,737 

14.07 

844 

1.01 

7.10 

DEPARTANENTO  BE  TACUARBMBO. 

1806 

36,536 

561 

3L14 

30 

LOO 

&16 

1806 

37,378 

538 

19.65 

19 

.60 

3.58 

1807 

37,029 

461 

16.60 

18 

.64 

3.00 

1806 

38^707 

447 

1&57 

33 

.80 

&14 

1800 

30,603 

387 

13.07 

30 

.67 

&16 

1000 

37,861 

470 

12.41 

15 

.80 
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13 
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36 

.81 
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no 

15.77 

43 
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34 
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31 

.63 

4.44 
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14.15 

30 

.60 

4.33 
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51.506 

870 

16.80 

37 

.71 

4.35 
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53,160 
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14.37 

30 

.54 

3.83 
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55,385 

650 

11.75 

31 

.56 

4.76 
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56,438 

661 

11,71 

33 

.68 

4.00 

13,118 

14.56 
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31,733 

314 

14.44 

14 

0.64 

4.45 

1806 

23.331 

250 

11.35 

7 

.31 

3.80 

1807 

23,615 
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4 

.17 

1.66 
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33  089 
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4 

.17 

1.58 
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9 

.38 
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25,036 
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7 

.37 

3.08 
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8.37 

1 

.03 

.46 
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26,360 
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8 
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27;221 
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11.34 

1 

.03 

.33 
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27,722 
28,496 
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3 

.10 
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11.80 

5 

.17 

1.47 
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438 

14.17 

15 

.49 

3.50 
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31,360 

463 

14.73 

16 

.51 

3.46 

1008 

29,154 

334 

11.11 

13 

.44 

4.01 

1909 

30,318 

350 

11.84 

13 

.39 

3.84 

1910 

31,436 

407 

18.94 

17 

.54 

4.17 

1911 

32,897 

386 

11.73 

31 

.63 

5.44 

1913 

34,6.50 

410 

11.83 

34 

.69 

5.85 

1913 

36,284 

404 

11.13 

38 

.77 

6.98 

1914 

37,102 

389 

10.45 

35 

.67 

6.43 

6,565 

11.57 

234    1         .41 
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DepartmnentM  y  ofloa,  1995-1914- 


PoMMldn 


por  1,080 


P« 
tuberailoris 


Mortalldad 


p«r  1.080 


rlOO 


ArttaM. 

CaoMoiMs..., 
CflnvLMfo., 
Cdonte  .;... 
IHinsio...., 
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MaktcMdOL. 

Mintt 

MoDtevkleo. 
PajMiMl^.., 
moNwro... 


flttlto. 

8tfiJo0« 

Torlano 

TMoarambo... 
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28,386 
88,188 
40888 
64,843 
40,815 
17,461 
45,  sn 
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43,387 
801,370 
46,577 
87,807 
88,853 
33,278 
47,981 
44,961 
41,688 
41,600 
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10,134 
13,971 
11,831 

4,561 
10,696 

6,384 
10,787 
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4,779 

9,374 
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14,480 
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1L83 
14.49 
13.06 
11.56 
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.39 
.70 
.65 
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.63 
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3.39 
6.49 
6.59 
6.68 
4.44 
4.47 
4.97 
3.19 
3.79 
1L56 
8.41 
4.56 
4.35 
5.79 
6.46 
7.79 
7.19 
4.36 
3.56 


339,384 


13.18 
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"A  TOOTH  IS  MORE  VALUABLE  THAN  A  DIAMOND."* 

By  FELIPE  GALLEQ08, 
SeereUary  of  the  Dental  Faculty  of  Coeta  Riea. 

"In  the  lower  jaw,"  said  Sancho,  "your  lordahip  has  only  two  molars  and  a  half: 
and  above  neither  a  half  nor  a  single  one,  as  all  is  even  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.'' 
"Pity  on  me!"  said  Don  Quixote,  hearing  the  sad  news  that  his  squire  gave  him, 
"that  I  would  prefer  to  have  lost  an  arm,  excepting  the  one  with  which  I  sway  my 
Bword;  because  know  it^  Sancho,  a  mouth  without  teeth  is  as  bad  as  a  mill  without 
stone;  and  so  a  tooth  is  more  valuable  than  a  diamond." — From  the  Quixote  of 
Cervantes. 

This  lecture  on  oral  hygiene  has  been  written  so  as  to  help  all 
teachers  of  the  Costa  Rican  schools  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
hygiene  measures  of  all  kinds.  My  aim  has  been  to  make  it  clear  to 
all  children,  avoiding  technical  names,  and  treating  in  detail  the 
more  important  questions  related  to  the  subject. 

Among  the  beet  and  most  important  laurels  of  civilization  are  those  in  which 
scientific  research  finds  something  to  avoid  pain  or  to  prevent  the  diseases  that  make 
life  short  or  unbearable.  For  such  reason  civilized  countries  make  hygiene  something 
like  a  worship,  and  to  insure  efficiency  they  give  it  the  support  and  force  of  law. 

The  first  sociological  step  to  prevent  tuberculosis  and  most  infectious  diseases  is 
oral  hygiene.  Children  have  seen  at  public  places  billboards  which  say  "It  Is  pro- 
hibited to  spit  on  the  floor,  since  tuberculosis  is  propagated  thereby."  You  see  now 
how  necessary  for  the  general  health  ia  hygiene  of  the  mouth,  and  why  it  is  so  impor- 
tant that  dentists  become  apostles  of  it,  teaching  habits  of  cleanliness  to  the  rising 
generation. 


1  Conferanee  on  Oral  Hygkne  for  the  Bchoob  of  Costa  Rioa. 
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The  care  of  the  teeth  is  necessary  at  all  ages,  but  the  most  critical  period  Is  between 
the  sixth  and  fifteenth  years  of  age.  It  is  during  that  period  of  life  that  the  tem- 
porary teeth  are  shed  and  the  permanent  ones  appear,  with  the  exception  of  the  20- 
year  molars.  In  childhood,  also,  the  teeth  are  more  prone  to  caries,  as  they  are  very 
soft.  Children  also  are  more  inclined  to  neglect  their  teeth  in  this  growing  age. 
Many  of  them  are  also  very  poor  and  can  have  neither  good  food  nor  healthy  homes. 

The  necessity  of  having  healthy  teeth  is  evident.  To  enjoy  good  health  it  is  neces- 
sary to  digest  well  the  food  that  is  eaten,  and  that  can  not  be  accomplished  if  the  food 
is  not  masticated  slowly  and  stronirly.  The  food  must  be  finely  ground  and  mixed 
with  the  saliva  so  that  in  reaching  the  stomach  it  is  in  condition  of  being  immediatel/ 
digested  and  assimilated.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  axiom  that  says:  That  it  is  not 
the  quantity  of  food  eaten,  but  the  quantity  assimilated  that  is  of  value  and  gives 
strength  to  the  body. 

Parents  ought  to  see  that  their  chUdren  acquire  the  habit  of  cleaning  their  teeth 
before  going  to  bed,  beginning  when  the  little  ones  are  3  years  old,  because  when  the 
temporary  teeth  begin  to  decay  and  give  them  pain  in  the  act  of  mastication  tiie 
children  acquire  the  habit  of  chewing  with  the  front  teeth  only  and  swallow  the  food 
unprepared.  The  jaws,  for  lack  of  exercise,  do  not  develop  well  and  properly  so  as 
to  accommodate  the  laiger  permanent  teeth.  That  lack  of  exercise  in  mastication 
and  the  premature  extractions  of  the  temporary  teeth  are  the  principal  cause  of  so 
many  irregularities  in  children's  mouths. 

When  3  years  of  age  the  child  has  20  pieces  in  its  mouth.  These  begin  to  change  at 
the  age  of  6.  but  before  beginning  to  change,  and  behind  the  milk  molar  teeth,  the 
first  permanent  molar  makes  its  appearance,  say  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  yean 
of  age.  This  is  a  most  important  fact  in  the  care  of  the  children's  teeth,  as 
unhappily  50  per  cent  of  them  lose  those  teeth  because  their  parents  confuse  them 
with  the  temporary  and  let  them  decay  beyond  recovery,  or  take  the  child  to  some 
ignorant  person  who  instead  of  saving  it  extracts  it,  causing  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  little  one. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  the  facts,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  first  permanent  molar 
is  the  largest  of  all.  Its  premature  extraction  makes  the  others  appear  in  a  wrong 
place,  many  times  Inclined  forward. 

There  are  few  things  so  interesting  as  the  human  dental  arch.  Only  man  has  his 
set  of  teeth  arranged  in  a  continuous  row  without  spaces  between  them,  and  articulat- 
ing perfectly  with  its  fellows  on  the  opposite  jaw.  And  it  is  that  wonderful  haimony 
that  is  broken  by  the  Ignorant  who  extract  a  tooth  that  could  be  saved,  to  be  useful 
f6r  a  life  time. 

After  the  six-year  molars,  come  the  second  at  the  age  of  12,  and  the  wisdom  at  20; 
oix  pieces  more  in  each  jaw,  making  in  all  82  pieces  in  the  mouth  of  an  adult  person. 

Children  should  observe,  in  cleaning  the  mouth,  the  following  simple  procedure: 
Immediately  after  eating  it  is  a  good  practice  to  use  (not  to  abuse)  a  quill  toothpick, 
or  fioss  silk,  to  take  off  meat  fibres  and  the  like  which  may  become  pressed  between 
the  teeth.  Pins  and  matches  should  never  be  used  for  picking  the  teeth.  Matches 
sometimes  have  large  amounts  of  poison  which  have  caused  violent  inflammations, 
many  times  with  very  serious  complications.  Select  a  good  toothbrush,  neither  too 
soft  nor  too  hard,  and  use  it  slowly,  with  a  movement  somewhat  downwards,  in  the 
upper  teeth,  and  somewhat  upward  in  the  lower  ones;  in  using  the  brudi  only  hori- 
sontally  as  it  is  generally  done,  you  can  not  clean  the  spac^  so  well,  and  the  gums 
suffer.  Use  the  brush  on  the  inside  as  well  as  on  the  outside,  all  over  tiie  teeth.  It  is 
convenient  to  clean  the  teeth  after  each  meal,  but  absolutely  necessaiy  to  do  it  at 
night  before  retiring,  as  that  is  the  time  when  caries  progress  more.  The  child 
that  does  not  clean  his  mouth  at  that  time  will  be  always  suffering  with  bad  teeth.  If 
cold  water  is  unpleasant,  use  tepid  water  for  the  cleaning.  It  is  good  to  use  a  tooth 
powder  often,  to  avoid  stains;  the  tooth  soaps  are  not  to  be  recommended,  as  they 
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tbe  Imok  too  soiL  Use  vkfet  your  tkntiBl  ncwnuMnds  for  yott«  but  neviw 
«w  dentrifices  ol  vmkaomu  kanht^  »  they  nay  contain  Metwiow  nubstanc^a. 
l^e  S.  S.  Wbite  Dental  Manqiactnring  Co.  makes  good  pR^|>aIatkuls.  I  use  to  a  gieat 
extent  hsterine,  and  find  diat  k  about  aU  that  is  ncceasaiy. 

The  toothbnuh  must  be  wadbed  weU  and  made  dry  with  a  clean  towel  e^*t«y  time 
it  is  used— otherwise  it  will  be  a  focus  of  infection;  then  keep  the  brush  in  a  dsan 
place  whefeit  can  not  beconfuasd  with  any  other. 

An  Engliah  pioTerb  says:  *'CleanlineBs  is  next  to  godliness.**  The  brsath  ol  a 
young  gill  <tf  15,  who  has  always  taken  care  of  her  teeth,  is  sweet,  and  when  she  smiles, 
shows,  as  the  poets  say,  "  two  rows  of  pearls  in  a  ruby  case.*"  But  if  it  has  been  othM^ 
wise;  if  there  has  been  ignoiance  and  neglect,  then  the  awful  caries,  working  little  by 
little,  wiD  be  found  making  ravages;  because  the  residues  of  food  accumulate  and 
become  decomposed,  fanning  adds  which  attack  the  inoiganic  portion  of  the  teeth; 
and  then  also  millions  of  microbes  live  and  multiply,  and  attack  the  oiganic  portion 
of  the  same;  and  so  caries  multiply  and  progress,  destroying  the  enamel  first,  then 
the  dentine,  till  the  destruction  reaches  the  pulp,  or  nerve  of  the  teeth;  calcareoua 
matter  forms;  the  gums  become  spongy  and  purulent;  the  breath  becomes  fetid,  and 
the  patient,  in  eating,  contaminates  his  food  with  those  microbes,  pus,  and  decom- 
posed matter;  and  then  will  soon  come  the  excruciating  pains,  the  neuralgias,  the 
stomatitis,  the  tonsilitis,  etc.,  because  a  mouth  in  such  state,  so  lamentable,  is  a 
favorite  breeding  place  for  tuberculosis,  for  diphptheria,  and  all  infectious  diseases. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  seen  clearly  that  the  parent  that  takes  due  care  of  the 
health  of  his  children  must  see  that  they  acquire  the  habit  of  cleanliness  at  an  early 
date;  and  must  also  take  them  frequently  to  the  famUy  dentist  to  have  their  mouth 
examined;  the  temporary  as  well  as  the  permanent  teeth,  and  not  wait  till  pain,  as  a 
protest  for  the  neglect,  obliges  the  forgetful  father  to  take  his  boy  to  the  dental  office 
when  it  is  generally  too  late  to  save  the  aching  tooth. 

In  the  relations  between  the  client  and  the  dentist  each  receive  something:  the 
client  the  professional  services;  the  dentist  some  money.  When  the  operation  has 
been  performed  well,  it  is  the  client  who  receives  the  better  portion.  Good  dentists 
give  free  and  timely  advice,  which  many  times  is  worth  ten  times  the  amount  paid 
for  an  operation. 

As  a  contrast,  there  comes  to  my  mind  a  case  of  a  young  man,  20  years  old,  who 
went  to  see  a  surgeon-dentist  to  have  his  teeth  examined.  The  surgeon  found  enough 
to  be  done,  the  cost  of  which  he  put  at  a  reasonable  sum .  The  young  fellow  then  went 
to  see  a  quack,  who  for  half  price  extracted  all  his  upper  teeth  and  made  him  an  arti- 
ficial substitute.  But  the  fool  looked  very  happy,  showing  on  his  hand  a  very  valuable 
ring  with  precious  stones  as  an  adornment  of  his  body— that  same  body  that  had  been 
mutilated  by  a  false  idea  of  economy.  Oh,  if  that  young  man  with  such  a  narrow  mind 
had  been  able  to  comprehend  the  great  truth  said  in  the  immortal  phrase  of  Don 
Quixote,  "A  tooth  is  more  valuable  than  a  diamond,"  he  would  have  saved  his  teeth 
instead  of  using  diamonds  on  his  fingers. 

The  light  of  better  times  is  beginning  to  shine,  and  the  more  cultured  nations 
have  begun  a  generous  and  eminently  altruistic  movement  by  founding  free  clinics 
to  care  for  the  teeth  of  poor  children  who  attend  the  schools.  Here  in  Costa  Rica  there 
are  many  dentists  who  want  to  begin  a  similar  movement;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  good  idea  will  soon  be  a  reality.  In  conclusion,  all  children  should  be  made  to 
understand  two  fundamental  things:  (1)  That  without  good  teeth  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  good  health,  and  for  that  reason  each  tooth  is  worth,  in  reality,  more  than  a 
diamond;  (2)  that  constant  care  and  cleanlinen  of  the  mouth  is  indispensable  to  keep 
the  teeth  in  good  condition,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  means  to  prevent  tuborcu- 
osis  and  most  contagious  diseases. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Carter  will  open  the  dbcusBion  on  the  general 
topic  of  this  session. 
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Dr.  Cabter.  I  have  only  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  what  Dr. 
Sag&rnaga  read.  I  suppose  that  the  great  height  of  Bolivia  and  the 
high  clear  mountain  atmosphere  would  have  made  it  fairly  free  from 
tuberculosis,  but  there  are  some  factors  that  I  myself  had  not  appre- 
ciated. Among  others  is  the  large  Indian  population.  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  there  were  from  one  to  three  million  Indians  in  the 
country,  who,  in  the  first  place,  have  a  racial  susceptibility  to  tuber- 
culosis, although  they  are  naturally  out-of-door  people ;  that  \dien  they 
are  housed  they  are  very  much  crowded  together  so  that  infection 
among  them  is  very  great ;  that  they  hve  in  a  good  deal  of  squalor,  have 
what  we  would  consider  insufficient  food,  and  it  is  among  them  that 
tuberculosis  so  greatly  extends. 

Again  he  calls  attention  to  what  we  in  North  America  and  Europe 
have  not  to  contend  with.  Our  heights  are  never  sufficient  for  mal 
de  montafla.  The  higher  we  get,  the  better  we  like  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  I  have  said,  the  heights  in  Bolivia  are  so  great  that  he  speaks 
of  the  bad  effect  of  the  siroche  on  the  heart. 

Those  are  points  that  I  had  never  thought  of,  but  surely  are 
very  important. 

Dr.  SaoIbnaga.  Dr.  Solano  says  in  his  paper  that  the  Indians  in 
Bohvia,  rather  contrary  to  the  native  Indians  in  North  America, 
are  not  susceptible  to  tuberculosis.  He  says  he  does  not  find  any 
cases  among  the  Indians,  and  that  the  ones  to  contract  tuberculosis 
are  the  middle-class  alcohoUcs.  He  has  seen  Indians  working  as 
high  as  15,000  feet  in  the  mines,  and  among  them  there  are  no  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their  food  is  very  poor, 
as  they  eat  practically  nothing  but  cocoa  leaves. 

The  CHAntMAN.  I  may  say  that  my  own  experience  with  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  15  or  20  years  ago  showed  me  that  they  were  singularly 
free  from  tuberculosis  until  they  were  actually  put  into  habitations 
unfit  for  human  beings.  At  the  time  I  knew  them  in  their  native 
state  in  the  States  of  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  and  in  northern  Cali- 
fomia,  occupying  their  native  tepees  with  copious  and  ample  ventila- 
tion, I  never  saw  a  case  of  tuberculosis  among  those  North  American 
Indians.  That  is  based  on  an  experience  of  several  trips  I  made  to 
that  country.  I  knew  of  no  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  them  until 
the  housing  movement  was  begun  and  they  were  encouraged  to 
build  houses.  On  account  of  necessary  economy  the  houses  were 
small,  about  12  by  15  feet,  with  two  or  three  small  windows  perhaps 
and  a  door,  and  a  whole  family  congregated  in  these  little  holes,  with 
deficient  ventilation  and  deficient  sunlight.  There  was  a  development 
of  tubercidosis  coincident  with  this  change  in  their  mode  of  housing. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  factor  that  predisposes  one  to  the  same 
extent  to  that  condition,  because  we  know  that  bad  housing  condi- 
tions favor  the  development  of  tuberculosis  and  other  so-called 
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house  diseases.  It  is  notorious^  as  the  old  Germans  used  to  point 
out,  that  where  the  sun  does  not  enter  the  house  the  doctor  surely 
will.  They  appreciate  the  importance  of  sanitary  homes  for  good 
health,  and  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  factors  that  are  inimical 
to  health,  particularly  dampness  and  darkness  and  gloomy  houses, 
all  favoring  the  predisposition  to  tuberculosis.  We  can  understand 
very  readily  why  a  dark  house  and  a  damp  house  would  tend  to 
prolong  the  life  of  a  tubercular  bacillus  which  in  a  healtliful  house 
would  sooner  or  later  be  destroyed  by  nature's  agents. 

Dr.  Solano  spoke  in  Spanish,  which  was  interpreted  as  follows: 

Dr.  Solano  says  that  he  has  been  studying  tuberculosis  for  the 
last  10  years.  He  first  read  a  thesis  which  was  well  received  by  the 
Medical  Academy  of  Bogota,  in  Colombia,  where  he  studied.  He 
went  into  the  matter  as  thoroughly  as  possible;  he  studied  all  the 
statistics  that  he  could  get  hold  of  and  studied  the  subject  from  all 
points  of  view.  He  made  studies  in  the  Polytechnic  Hospital; 
there  was  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  at  the  time,  and  all  these  patients 
suffering  from  dysentery  were  taken  to  this  hospital.  They  would 
get  well  from  the  dysentery  but  would  unfailingly  take  tuberculosis, 
which  showed  that  there  was  contagion  taking  place.  There  were 
some  cases  of  tuberculosis  there,  and  these  patients  weakened  from 
dysentery  would  quickly  take  tuberculosis.  He  says  he  finds  that 
the  tubercular  bacilli  are  extremely  weak,  but  that  they  always  will 
attack  and  will  cayse  disease  in  an  oi^anism  that  is  weakened. 

He  says  that  tuberculosis  is  due  at  present  to  the  ptesent  condition 
of  civilization;  that  is  why  he  thinks  it  can  be  combatted  if  these 
conditions  are  modified  and  proper  measures  taken  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  state  that  our  progress  in  the  combat 
against  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  since  1880  has  been  very 
gratifying  indeed.  The  death  rate  from  the  disease  has  been  re- 
duced from  about  326  per  100,000  in  1880  to  147.6  in  1913,  which 
means  that  if  the  former  rate  of  mortality  had  been  continued  the 
number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  last  year  would  have  been  322,000 
instead  of  143,000.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  179,000  lives 
during  1913  from  this  disease  alone. 

This  is  largely  due,  I  think,  to  improved  personal  sanitation,  and 
otir  campaign  in  the  future  must  undoubtedly  continue  along  those 
lines,  apart  from  the  specific  measures  which  are  necessary  and 
essential  for  the  destruction  of  the  germs  wherever  we  encounter 
them  and  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  Our  chief  aim  must  be  to 
build  up  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  individual  to  the  disease. 
The  germs  are  most  ubiquitous.  The  opportunities  for  contracting 
the  disease  are  so  general  that  it  is  a  question  of  a  battle  between  the 
microbal  invader  and  the  tissue  itself. 
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Therefore  our  combat  should  begin  with  infancy  and  childhood, 
practically  even  with  the  prenatal  care  of  the  child,  so  that  it  raay 
be  endowed  by  natxire  with  a  stronger  resisting  power.  The  hygiene 
and  the  general  care  of  the  child  in  the  home  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Next  to  that,  the  hygiene  of  the  child  in  the  school,  its 
physical  development  by  agency  of  playgrounds — they  are  all  im- 
portant. 

Naturally,  then,  the  questions  of  habitation  and  food  are  essential. 
Anything  that  will  tend  to  develop  a  strong  vigorous  nation  will 
naturally  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  our  campaign,  not  only  against 
tuberculosis,  but  against  numerous  other  infectious  diseases.  The 
question  of  pure  lives,  the  question  of  temperance,  the  question  of 
freedom  from  vice  diseases,  are  all  important.  The  matter  of  factory 
sanitation  in  after  life  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because  we  know 
that  the  people  who  are  exposed  to  the  dust  of  factories  are  50  per 
cent  more  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  than  those  not  so  exposed. 

So  all  our  efforts  hereafter  must  be  along  the  lines  of  personal 
and  public  hygiene,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  our  Pan  American  col- 
leagues apparently  emphasize  that  same  line  of  campaign  in  their 
own  country. 

Personally  I  wish  to  thank  the  representatives  from  the  Latin- 
American  countries  for  taking  a  deep  interest  in  one  of  the  very 
serious  and  grave  but  decidedly  hopeful  problems,  because  I  beUeve 
that  if  all  our  knowledge  is  intelligently  applied,  and  faithfully  exe- 
cuted the  disease  will  be  actually  eradicated  between  the  next  15 
and  60  years. 

Dr.  Carter.  I  think  we  should  tell  Dr.  Solano  that  a  condition 
such  as  he  describes  at  Bogota  would  not  be  possible  in  the  United 
States;  that  practically  no  hospital  treating  general  cases  treats 
cases  of  tuberculosis;  that  s;uch  cases  are  always  treated  either  in 
special  hospitals  or  in  general  hospitals  in  wards  isolated  from  the 
other  patients.  How  much  risk  there  is  in  mixing  them  may  be  a 
question,  but  at  least  that  risk  is  not  taken  in  the  United  States; 
open  cases  of  tuberculosis  are  not  treated  in  wards  where  other 
patients  are  received. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Solano's  experience  was  very  much  our  own 
in  years  gone  by  in  America.  Many  years  ago  patients  who  recov- 
ered from  measles  or  whooping  cough  or  typhoid  fever  or  dysentery, 
it  was  foimd,  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to  tuberculosis.  No  doubt 
many  of  those  cases  contracted  the  infection  in  their  weakened  state, 
possibly  by  contact  with  the  disease.  We  know  that  when  people 
are  as  much  as  3  feet  from  each  other  in  a  hospital  the  infection; 
play  an  important  rOle  in  the  transmission  of  the  disease.  These 
contact  infections  were  pointed  out  10  years  ago  by  Dr.  Edsall,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.    He  made  a  strong  plea  for  what  he 
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called  medical  hygiene  in  our  ward  cases,  and  all  these  things  are 
being  appreciated  and  are  now  being  avoided. 

I  will  just  add  one  more  sentence.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible 
that  in  many  of  the  cases  where  these  infections  develop  the  weak- 
ened system  has  simply  permitted  some  latent  infection  to  develop. 
It  does  not  follow  always  that  a  recent  infection  has  taken  place, 
but  the  reduced  power  of  resistance. permits  the  developing  of  latent 
infections,  infections  that  may  have  been  contracted  years  and  years 
before. 

Dr.  Solano  made  some  further  remarks  in  Spanish,  which  were 
translated  as  follows: 

Dr.  Solano  says  that  he  has  studied  different  kinds  of  tuberculosis, 
especially  in  Panama  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  The 
suburban  towns  are  populated  almost  altogether  by  these  poorer 
people.  These  houses  where  they  live  seem  to  be  infected  with 
tuberculosis.  He  says  he  has  often  observed  many  obvious  cases  of 
gastroenteritis  to  become  tubercular  on  subsidence  of  the  antecedent 
attack  of  gastroenteritis. 

The  Chatrman.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  the  meeting  will 
stand  adjourned.  All  resolutions  will  go  to  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions as  a  matter  of  course.  If  there  is  no  further  business  the  ses- 
sion will  adjourn. 

Adjournment. 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  SUBSECTION  E  OP  SECTION  Vm  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCUTION  FOR  CANCER  RESEARCH. 

New  Ebbitt  Hotbl, 
ThfiTsday  morning^  January  6,  1916. 

Chairmaiii  Leo  Loeb. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  by  the  chainnaii  of  the 
section. 

Papers  i)resented: 

Cancer  Problems  in  Special  Biological  Groups — 
Plant  tumors — Further  evidence  that  crown  gall  of  plants  is 

cancer,  by  Erwin  F.  Smith, 
Fish  tumors — Further  observations  on  so-called  carcinoma  of 
the  thyroid,  by  Harvey  R.  Gaylord. 

Tissue  cultures  in  cancer.  Papers  by  Robert  A.  Lambert  and 
Montrose  T.  Burrows. 

A  mechanistic  theory  of  cancer,  by  G.  H.  A.  Clowes. 

Radium  in  experimental  cancer,  by  Francis  Carter  Wood. 

Radium  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  by  WiUiam  Duane. 

Pathological  aspects  of  some  problems  of  experimental  cancer 
research,  by  James  Ewing. 

Sero-diagnostic  methods  in  cancer — Reactions  of  Freund  and  of 
v.;Dungcm,  by  A.  F.  Coca. 

Teratoma  de  la  regi6n  del  tuber  cinerexun,  by  Guillermo  A.  Bosco. 

The  Chairmak.  The  first  paper  is  on  ''Plant  tumors,"  by  Dr. 
E.  F.  Smith. 

FURTHER  EVIDENCE  THAT  CROWN  GALL  OF  PLANTS  IS  CANCER. 

By  ERWIN  F.  SMITH, 

Laboratory  of  Plant  Pathology,  United  States  Departmenl  of  Agriculture. 

Tumors  without  visible  cause  are  the  subject  of  this  address.  They  have  been 
studied  most  numerously  in  man,  but  they  occur  also  in  the  domestic  animab,  in  wild 
animals  (mammals,  birds,  batrachians,  fish)  and  now,  as  we  know,  in  plants.  If  this 
paper  were  given  a  full  descriptive  title  it  would  read  as  follows:  Further  evidence 
that  crown  gall  is  cancer,  and  that  cancer  in  plants  because  of  its  variable  form  and 
its  bacterial  origin  offers  strong  presumptive  evidence  both  of  the  parasitic  origin 
and  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  various  forms  of  cancer  occurring  in  man  and  animate. 
This  is  the  text  I  shall  talk  to,  and  in  passing  I  may  add  it  is  a  view  entirely  opposed 
to  the  current  views  of  cancer  specialists. 

To  make  plain  what  I  have  to  say  about  plant  tumors  of  this  type  it  will  be  neces- 
sary briefly  to  mention  similar  animal  tumors.    This  I  shall  do  without  special  refer- 
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ence  to  medicine,  i.  e.,  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  a  biologist,  but  first  I  shall 
show  you  the  gross  appearance  of  a  few  animal  cancers. 

These  tumors  without  visible  cause  are  very  common  in  man.  They  have  been 
observed  in  every  organ  and  in  every  tissue  of  every  organ.  They  have  been  studied 
diligently  by  human  pathologists,  and  especially  by  morphologists,  for  many  years 
and  there  is  now  a  great  volume  of  literature  respecting  their  structure  and  course  of 
development,  but  very  little  is  known  as  to  their  cause,  ^  and  nothing  as  to  the  occur- 
rence in  them  of  any  causal  organism. 

Clinically  and  morphologically  they  are  divided  into  two  well-marked  groups— the 
benign  tumors  and  the  malignant  tumors.  All  of  these  tumors,  whether  benign  or 
malignant,  are  abnormal  overgrowths  (cellular  proliferations)  of  the  normal  tissues  of 
the  body.  Every  organ  and  every  tissue  in  which  a  benign  tumor  has  been  observed 
may  also  become  the  seat  of  a  malignant  tumor.  Moreover,  benign  tumors  sometimes 
behave  like  or  become  converted  into  malignant  tumors.  Often,  in  early  stages  of 
growth,  it  can  not  be  foretold  whether  a  given  tumor  will  continue  benign  or  become 
malignant.  Benign  tumors  are,  therefore,  always  to  be  considered  as  a  possible  source 
of  Clanger,  and  their  interrelations,  if  any,  with  cancers  can  not  be  known  until  their 
causes  are  known. 

As  a  rule,  benign  tumors  grow  slowly,  although  often  eventually  they  reach  a  very 
large  size,  exceptionally  weighing  more  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  cells  com- 
posing them  approximate  in  form,  and  in  size  (that  is,  in  maturity),  the  cells  of  the 
normal  tissues.  Owing  apx>arently  to  their  slow  growth,  there  is  also  a  body  reaction 
in  the  form  of  an  enveloping  capsule,  which  shuts  o£f  the  tumor  from  the  surrounding 
tissues.  These  tumors  are  called  "benign"  because  while  they  often  cause  great 
inconvenience  and  sometimes  death,  they  are  restricted,  usually,  to  the  locality 
where  they  first  appear.  That  is,  they  do  not  develop  destructive  daughter  tumors 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

On  the  contrary,  the  cancers,  or  malignant  tumors,  with  a  few  exceptions,  produce 
daughter  tumors  freely  (often  in  vital  organs),  grow  rapidly,  are  destitute  of  a  restrain- 
ing capsule — i.  e.,  become  invasive,  and  are  composed  of  cells,  which,  while  showing 
all  grades  of  transition  are  often  much  smaller  and  more  embryonic  in  their  appear- 
ance than  cells  of  the  tissue  from  which  they  have  originated,  and  are  then  most 
malignant.  These  immature  cells  are  readily  distinguished,  however,  from  normal 
embryonic  cells  both  by  their  disturbed  polarity  and  by  their  reaction  to  stains.  In 
other  words,  they  are  not  genuine  embryonic  tissue,  because  they  do  not  possess 
either  the  full  structure  or  the  entire  capability  of  embryonic  tissue.  These  cance 
cells  proliferate  freely,  sometimes  with  astonishing  rdpidity,  invade  and  destroy 
normal  tissues,  and  in  various  ways  act  like  a  foreign  organism,  that  is,  they  behave  in 
the  manner  of  a  parasite,  although  they  are  a  part  of  the  body. 

Without  including  all  of  the  forms  known,  or  going  into  a  swamping  multiplicity  of 
details,  I  may  say  that  the  cancers,  or  malignant  tumors,  may  be  subdivided  into 
four  principal  groups:  (1)  The  sarcomas,  which  are  malignant  fleshy  proliferations  of 
the  various  types  of  connective  tissue;  (2)  the  cancers  proper,  or  carcinomas  (including 
the  epitheliomas)  which  are  destructive  (eroding)  proliferations  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  glandular  tissues  generally;  (3)  the  so-called  mixed 
tumors  containing  proliferating  elements  from  two  germ  layers,  e.  g.,  the  chondro- 
Barcomas  composed  of  proliferating  cartilage  and  connective  tissue,  the  adeno-sarcomas 
composed  of  glandular  tissue  and  connective  tissue,  etc.;  and,  (4)  the  embryonal 
teratomas  which,  in  addition  to  the  cancerous  element  that  is  often  a  sarcoma,  contain 
teratoid  elements  representing  all  three  germ  layers — ^young  tissues  of  various  organs, 

1  DasB  das  Dunkel  auf  dtoaom  Oebiete  noch  nicht  erbBlIt,  des  Rfttsels  LSscmg  noch  nicht  gefunden,  das 
leigt  did  noch  stetlg  zunehmeDde  Fehde  der  Streiter  aul  diesem  Felde.  Hie  embryonaler  Kelm,  hie  par* 
•dtftrer  Urspnmg,  hie  Ifetoplasie,  hie  Anaplasie,  hie  Anarchle,  so  lauten  die  Schlagworte  der  Autoreo 
Wilms). 
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frequently  an  astoniBhing  mixture  of  teratoid  elements,  but  all  embryonic.  Thfioe 
are  also  known  as  atypical  teratoids  in  distinction  from  monsters,  which  are  prenatal 
malformations,  and  from  typical  (ripe  or  adult)  teratoids  which  also  are  not  cancen, 
but  growths  due  to  prenatal  disturbances,  the  commonest  form  of  which  is  the  ovanan 
dermoid.  By  Wilms  they  are  called  solid  embryomas  or  embryoid  tumors  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  typical  teratoids,  which  he  calls  cystic  embryonoas  or  simply 
embryomas. 

The  atypical  teratoids  grow  rapidly,  metastasize  freely  and  are  conunonest  in  the 
early  decaides  of  life.  In  the  typical  teratoids  the  fetal  fragments  have  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  host.  Although  dwarfed,  they  are  as  old  as  the  individual  out  d 
which  they  have  come,  i.  e.,  they  contain  old  skin,  old  teeth,  old  bones,  long  hair, 
etc.  In  the  atypical  teratoids  the  fetal  fragments  are  always  very  embryonic  and 
probably  are  never  more  than  a  few  months  old,  or  a  few  years  old,  no  matter  how  old 
the  person  from  whom  they  have  been  removed,  i.  e.,  growth  goes  on  in  them  inde- 
pendently of  the  host.  Moreover,  these  atypical  teratoids  always  contain  cancerous 
elements.    It  is  this  latter  type  of  tumor  that  I  have  recently  produced  in  plants. 

In  the  benign  tumors,  to  return  to  animals,  the  tissues  are  arranged  in  a  nearly 
or  quite  normal  fashion  and  the  cells  are  full  grown,  only  much  more  abundant  than 
they  should  be.  In  the  malignant  tumors  the  tissues  are  not  only  more  embryonic, 
but  are  arranged  atypically,  the  cells  having  lost  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  polarity, 
i.  e.,  their  orderly  arrangement.  Frequently  they  also  show  defective  mitosis,  and 
very  frequently  polynuclear  cells  (the  so-called  ''giant  cells")  appear,  owing  to 
fission  and  fragmentation  of  the  nucleus  without  any  corresponding  cell  division. 
Lobed  and  cleft  nuclei  are  very  common  in  cancers.  They  are  also  common  in  crovn 
gaU. 

Cancers  in  addition  to  the  malignant  cells  contain  a  stroma  or  framework  of  am- 
nective  tissue  and  a  system  of  blood  vessels  and  lymph  channels  by  means  of  which 
they  are  nourished,  but  the  blood  flow  in  these  vessels  is  not  controlled  by  any  vaso- 
motor nervous  system.  Ordinarily  cancers  do  not  contain  any  nerves,  the  associated 
pain  being  due  to  pressure  on  outside  nerves. 

All  of  these  tumors  are  imperfectly  provided  with  blood  vessels  and  are  subject  to 
early  decay,  the  resulting  cavities,  or  open  wounds,  being  exposed  to  various  harmful 
secondary  infections.  In  early  stages  of  growth  these  tumors  are  purely  local  and  may 
be  removed  surgically  with  good  prospect  that  they  will  not  return.  In  late  stages 
these  tumors  exert  a  markedly  detrimental  effect  on  the  whole  body,  which  is  visible 
as  atrophy,  anemia,  and  cancerous  cachexia,  and  surgical  interference  is  then  of  little 
ornoavidl. 

The  daughter  tumors  are  produced  from  the  mother  tumor  in  several  ways,  i.  e.,  by 
contact  of  a  diseased  area  with  a  healthy  area,  as  for  example,  by  tongue  against  lipe, 
or  cheek  against  jaw;  by  invasive  growUi,  i.  e.,  tumor  strands  out  of  which  the  secon' 
dary  tumors  develop  as  in  cancer  of  the  breast;  by  motile  (creeping)  tumor  cells;  os 
finally,  by  cells  or  fragments  dislodged  by  the  blood  stream  or  the  lymph  stream  and 
carried  to  distant  parts,  where  they  multiply.  The  carcinomas  usually  invade  by 
way  of  the  lymphatics;  the  sarcomas  and  the  embryomas,  by  way  of  the  blood  veeseis. 
When  a  tumor  strand  can  be  traced  from  the  daughter  tumors  back  to  the  mother 
tumor  they  are  called  invasive  growths;  when  no  such  connecting  link  is  visible  they 
are  called  metatsatic  (or  shifting)  growths.  Some  modem  writers,  however,  use  the 
word  metastasis  for  a  daughter  tumor  of  any  origin. 

As  I  have  said,  nothing  is  known  respecting  the  cause  of  these  human,  tumon  and 
the  great  majority  of  cancer  workers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  (which  I  believe  13 
erroneous)  that  they  can  not  be  due  to  parasites. 

It  is  well  here  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the  objections  to  a  parasitic  theory  of  cancer: 
(1)  Because  many  authors  of  distinguished  reputation  (BJbbert,  for  example)  main- 
tain that  they  are  insuperable;  (2)  because  so  long  as  they  are  not  met  various  p^soos 
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will  be  discouraged  from  undertaking  active  reeearches  designed  to  uncover  the 
parasite;  and  (3)  because,  finally,  if  I  can  convince  you  that  crown  gall  is  a  cancer, 
you  will  then  h^  ready  to  admit  that  what  requires  a  schieomycete  for  its  production 
in  the  plant  is  not  likely  to  be  produced  in  any  very  different  way  in  man  and  animals. 
Here  then  are  some  of  the  objections,  and  I  will  meet  them  as  &irly  as  I  can. 

1.  Nothing  definite  in  the  way  of  a  parasite  has  been  made  out  by  use  of  the  micro- 
scope. Answer:  This  is  admitted,  but  it  proves  nothing.  If  we  exclude  the  Negri 
bodies,  still  in  dispute,  the  same  is  true  for  rabies.  And  in  cancer  we  have  the  FLun- 
mer  bodies  and  other  cell  inclusions  of  a  doubtful  nature,  some  of  which  may  be 
bacterial  or  protozoan.  The  etiology  of  crown  gall  would  still  be  in  doubt  if  we  had 
depended  solely  on  the  microscope,  for  no  ordinary  staining  will  demonstzate  a  bac- 
terium in  the  cells,  and  yet  it  is  there.  For  the  final  analysis  recourse  must  be  had  to 
cultures  and  inoculations.  There  are  then  some  problems  in  pathology  which  never 
can  be  solved  simply  by  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

2.  From  cancer  no  parasite  has  been  isolated  in  spite  of  diligent  bacteriological 
search.  Innumerable  cultures  have  been  made  and  many  inoculationa  and  all  have 
failed.  Answer:  The  same  is  true  of  yellow  fever.  No  parasite  has  been  found. 
Until  recently  the  same  was  true  of  syphilis.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  true  of  crown  gall. 
Th^e  may  be  some  very  special  reason  (as  in  crown  gall,  or  in  certain  types  of  arthritis) 
why  isolations  have  failed;  or  the  right  organism  may  have  been  isolated  and  inocu- 
lations may  have  failed  simply  because  the  inoculated  animals  were  normal,  i.  e., 
fully  protected  by  their  leucocytes  and  therfore  not  susceptible.  We  must,  I  think, 
conceive  of  cancer  as  developing  only  in  a  weakened,  unprotected  condition  of  the 
body.  The  more  or  less  ready  growth  of  grafted  cancer  in  certain  animals  offers  no 
real  contradiction  because  here  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different  from  what  they 
would  be  in  case  of  a  naked  bacterial  inoculation,  because  the  grafted  cancer  cells  are 
autochthonous  cells  and  are  introduced  into  the  mouse  or  other  experimental  animal 
in  a  considerable  compact  mass,  the  inner  cells  shielded  by  the  outer  ones  and  all 
developing  a  kind  of  protective  aura  under  the  influence  of  which  union  with  the  host 
tissues  takes  place  and  the  cancerous  growth  continues. 

8.  Heredity  is  a  sufficient  explanation.  Answer:  The  same  thing  was  said  repeat- 
edly of  tuberculosis  prior  to  1884.  Now  we  see  that  heredity  furnished  the  canvas 
but  could  not  paint  the  picture.  Miss  Maude  Slye%  work  on  heredity  of  cancer  in 
mice  is  astonishing  and  praiseworihy,  but  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  a  similar  picture 
could  not  be  obtained  by  breeding  together  tuberculous  animals,  indeed  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  results  of  such  experiments  would  be  a  vastly  increased  number  of 
tubercular  animals,  and  if  we  knew  no  more  about  the  cause  of  tuberculoris  than  we 
do  about  the  cause  of  cancer,  the  interpretation  of  the  results  would  be  entirely  wrong, 
i.  e.,  they  would  be  ascribed  wholly  to  heredity,  whereas  we  know  that  two  factors 
are  involved:  (1)  Heredity,  (2)  infection.  I  do  not  think  Miss  Slye  has  established 
the  fact  that  cancer  follows  MoDuiers  law. 

4.  There  is  no  need  to  postulate  any  parasite,  since  the  cancer  cell  itself  is  the  all- 
ouffident  parasite  and  no  cancers  can  be  produced  in  the  absence  of  this  cell.  Answer : 
It  is  strange  that  the  authors  of  this  statement,  which  has  been  dinned  into  us  for  a 
generation,  can  not  see  that  it  is  no  answer  at  all,  but  only  a  makeshift.  As  well  say: 
Tetanus  is  due  to  tetanin.  Certainly,  we  all  admit  this,  but  what  originates  the 
tetanin?  and  what  originates  the  cancer  cell?  Moreover,  loath  as  these  objectors  are 
to  admit  it,  cancers  (sarcomas)  in  barnyard  fowls  can  now  be  induced  by  cancerous 
material  all  the  cells  of  which  have  been  removed  by  filtration,  or  have  been  kiUed 
by  heat,  by  freezing,  or  by  drying  (Rous).  And  how  should  anemias  and  cachexias 
arise  as  the  simple  result  of  the  proliferation  of  body  cells?  In  other  diseases  they  are 
the  direct  result  of  bacterial  or  protozoan  multiplication  in  the  body.  In  this  con- 
nection reflect  for  a  moment  on  what  goes  on  in  streptococcal  arthritis,  in  persistent 
agues,  or  in  yellow  fever  and  in  blackwater  fever  where  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are 
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destroyed  wholesale.  Even  pernidouB  anemia  will,  I  believe,  be  traced  eventoaDy 
to  a  blood-destroyiDg  parasite.  All  that  we  yet  know  definitely  concerning  thenatanl 
occurrence  of  anemias  (I  am  purposely  excluding  surgical  ones)  is  that  in  cerUin 
diseases  they  are  due  to  blood-destroying  parasites,  and  it  is  not  going  very  fai  afield 
to  assume  that  anemia  ia  so  produced  in  cancer. 

5.  The  idea  of  a  parasite  is  too  complex.  We  know  that  we  can  graft  cancer  <nly 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  also  that  within  the  same  species  each  sort  of  caneer 
reproduces  its  own  kind.  We  must  therefore  postulate  not  only  as  many  different 
cancer  parasites  as  there  are  animals  subject  to  cancer,  and  that  in  probably  evoiy 
kind  of  animal,  but  also  a  parasite  for  every  special  kind  of  cancer  in  each  particulsr 
animal  which  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Answer:  This  is  a  molehill  magnified 
into  a  mountain— an  unsubstantiated  and  unwarranted  hypothesisl  The  history  d 
science  is  full  of  such  objections.  Against  the  plainest  evidence  it  is  always  easy  for 
certain  types  of  mind  to  raise  objections,  which  then  generally  are  left  to  some  ane 
else  labmously  to  test  out  experimentally,  whereupon  they  vanish  into  thin  air,  the 
objections  not  having  been  well  grounded.  Some  people  are  good  only  as  objeetonl 
They  can  not  do  anything  concrete.  It  is  less  than  20  years  since  certain  theoretlcil 
Gennans  were  saying:  "  There  are  no  bacterial  diseases  of  plants  and  can  not  be  any, 
for  the  reasons  we  have  given."  Yet  the  experimental  method  has  demonstrated  tlis 
existence  of  nearly  a  hundred.  In  science,  no  theory  is  worth  a  picayune  that  doei 
not  have  an  experimental  basiB  under  it.  There  have  been  at  least  30  so-called 
explanations  of  cancer  origin  propounded  during  the  last  half  century,  not  one  d 
which  really  explains  or  has  any  experimental  basis  under  it.  Cohnbeim  's  theoiy  if 
one  of  these:  Bibbert's  is  another. 

From  the  behavior  of  the  cells  of  one  species  when  grafted  on  anothtf  spedee  we 
can  postulate  nothing  as  to  what  a  naked  microorganism  would  do  under  the  tfffle 
circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  plants  also  can  not  be  grafted  widely,  yet  the 
crown-gall  organism  is  widely  inoculable.  Moreover,  it  yields  one  result  when  inoci- 
lated  into  one  set  of  tissues  and  a  different  result  when  inoculated  into  another  set  <rf 
tissues.  In  malignant  neoplasms  in  man,  and  the  lower  animals,  why  then  may  we 
not  assume  for  experimental  purposes  an  intracellular  parasite  capable  of  prodndog 
sarcoma  when  infecting  connective  tissue  cells  and  other  types  of  tumor  when  infect- 
ing other  tissues — each  tissue  presumptively  developing  according  to  its  own  typef 
Theoretically  I  can  see  no  objection  to  this  view,  and  actuaUy  we  have  this  very  thing 
occurring  in  crewn  gall. 

6.  Parasites  destroy  cells.  They  do  not  cause  them  to  proliferate,  and  callng  can- 
cer a  cell  symbiosis  does  not  help  matters.  Answer:  The  world  progresses  and  new 
knowledge  modifies  or  supplants  the  old.  Menetrier,  of  Paris,  without  knowing  any' 
thing  about  our  experimental  work  on  crown  gall,  and  being  very  sceptical  as  to  the 

'  parasitic  origin  of  cancer,  saw  clearly  in  1908  (and  so  stated  in  his  book)  that  there 
was  no  objection  theoretically  to  assuming  that  in  cancer  there  might  be  a  paraate 
which  did  not  destroy  cells,  but  continually  stimulated  them  to  divide,  only  he  said: 
What  is  the  use  of  speculating,  since  nobody  has  shown  any  concrete  example?  Thii 
may  have  been  true  of  that  time,  but  it  is  no  longer  true,  since  there  is  just  such  a 
cell  parasite,  or  cell  symbiont,  in  crown  gall. 

7.  In  cancer,  p<^ons  of  the  body  grow  in  places  where  they  should  not,  having 
come  to  the  place  by  growth-extension  from  the  primary  tumor  or  having  been  trao^ 
ported  there  by  a  blood  stream  or  a  lymph  stream.  Nothing  like  this  occurs  in  any 
parasitic  disease.  Answer:  Formerly  this  statement  corresponded  to  our  knowledge 
but  now  it  does  not,  because  just  this  thing  occurs  in  the  parasitic  plant  diseaae  o< 
which  I  am  speaking,  viz,  invasion  or  growth-extension  from  a  primary  tumor  resulting 
in  the  occurrence  of  secondary  tumors  in  what  previously  were  normal  parts  of  the 
plant. 
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8.  Direct  stimuladoii  o!  cell  growth  by  a  parasite  is  an  unknown  occurrence  in 
biology.  In  all  caees  in  which  paraaites  are  found  within  cells  the  effect  is  the  destruc- 
tion either  of  the  parasite  or  of  the  cell.  Answer:  Antiquated  information.  True  of 
many  things  but  not  of  all.  Theoretically  a  third  possibility  exists,  and  actually  we 
have  it  in  crown  gall.  Here  the  parasitized  cells  are  not  destroyed,  neither  are  all  of 
the  bacteria  within  them  killed,  but  only  most  of  them.  There  is  a  very  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  two,  which  results  not  in  death  of  the  host  cells,  but  in  an  increased 
tendency  to  cell-division,  a  tendency  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  physiological 
control  of  the  plant.  When  death  results  it  is  not  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the  bao* 
teiia,  but  to  other  factors,  e.  g.,  nutritional  defects,  and  secondary  parasitisms. 

9.  Since  cell  proliferation  in  tumors  is  similar  to  cell  proliferation  under  normal 
conditions,  the  assumption  of  a  parasite  to  explain  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  makes 
an  explanation  of  tumor-growth  more  difficult.  Answer:  Similar  is  not  necessarily 
the  same.  Conclusions  drawn  from  cultures  in  vitro  do  not  necessarily  apply  to 
growth  within  the  body.  Cell  proliferation  of  tumor  tissues  in  the  body  is  similar,  of 
course,  to  normal  cell  proliferation,  but  with  a  difference,  namely,  in  the  tumor  there 
18  an  unknown  something,  which  compels  these  cells  to  proliferate  in  opposition  to 
the  needs  of  the  body  and  in  spite  of  the  physiological  body  control.  Surely  some- 
thing very  foreign  to  the  body  is  required  to  explain  the  undifferentiation,  anaplasia 
we  call  it,  following  von  Hansemann,  and  the  excessive  vegetative  force  of  the  cancer 
cells.  Moreover,  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  do  so,  the  body  treats  individual  cancer  cells,  or 
groups  of  cancer  cells  (metastatic  fragments)  exactly  like  paraaites,  that  is,  it  envelope 
them  in  a  blood  clot  and  destroys  them.  In  cancer,  therefore,  considering  what 
takes  place  in  crown  gall,  I  think  we  are  ¥rarranted  in  searching  for  an  intracellular 
parasite,  probably  some  common  organism,  as  the  unknown  factor,  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  equation  and  explain  the  phenomena.  Moreover,  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
assumption  of  a  parasite  makes  the  explanation  of  tumor  growth  '*more  difficult." 
These  objecton  are  here  dealing  with  one  of  their  many  assumptions  while  I  am  deal- 
ing with  a  fact.  I  insert  my  infected  needle  and  I  obtain  a  tumor.  I  insert  a  sterile 
needle  and  the  wound  heads  normally.  Into  one  branch  of  a  young  Paris  daisy  I 
set  my  infected  needle  50  times  and  obtained  50  tumors;  at  the  same  time  into  the 
twin  branch  I  set  a  sterile  needle  50  times  and  obtained  no  tumors  whatsoever,  but  only 
a  normal  healing  of  the  wounds.  Cell  proliferation  per  se  in  no  way  explains  cancer. 
Normal  cells,  also,  judging  from  the  way  they  behave  in  blood  serum  under  the  micro- 
scope, must  often  proliferate  into  the  plasma  of  the  body,  but  such  wandering  cells 
are  promptly  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  antagonism  or  of  physiological 
control,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it.  I  mean  the  action  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 
Otherwise,  we  should  have  occurring  continually  in  the  body  what  takes  place  when 
normal  tissues  are  cidtivated  in  vitro,  that  is,  a  copious  cell  proliferation,  which  would 
be  disastrous.  This  we  do  have  in  cancer,  but  since  cancer  develops  in  opposition 
to  all  the  compelling  forces  of  the  animal  body  it  must  be  owing  to  a  profound  dis- 
turbance of  the  normal  (interior)  activities  of  the  cells  involved.  What  is  so  likely 
as  a  microorganism  to  produce  this  cell  disturbance  leading  to  the  formation  of  a 
tumor?    Especially  what,  since  in  the  plant  we  know  that  one  does  produce  just  thatT 

10.  Cancers  are  due  to  long-continued  inflammatory  conditions.  They  begin  in 
bruises,  in  old  (unhealed)  wounds.  X-ray  bums,  charcoal  stove  bums  (Eai^i  cancer), 
and  various  irritations  and  injuries  incident  to  special  trades  (chimney  sweeps '  cancer, 
paraffin  workers'  cancer,  etc.).  Answer:  The  second  statement  is  admitted.  They 
begin  in  all  of  these  places.  The  first  statement  is  a  non  sequitur,  a  post  hoc  ergo 
propter  hoc  argument.  Wounds  are  often  infected  with  visible  parasites,  why  not 
sometimes  with  invisible  ones?  Not  all  irritations  end  in  cancers.  Of  two  long-con- 
tinued irritations  one  may  become  malignant  and  the  other  not.  This  is  wholly 
inexplicable  on  the  theory  of  simple  irritation,  but  readily  interpreted  if  we  assume 
that  cancer  is  due  to  a  special  and  unusual  kind  of  parasite,  certain  long-continued 
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irritations  having  paved  the  way  for  a  peculiar  infection  by  having  reduced  the  resiBt- 
ance  of  the  body. 

11.  Surgeons,  nurses,  and  relatives  do  not  contract  cancer.  It  therefore  does  not 
behave  like  a  communicable  disease.  Answer:  Neither  does  malarial  fever;  neither 
does  arthritis;  neither  does  leprosy;  and,  finally,  neither  does  crown  gall.  We  must 
recognize  that  in  nature  there  are  all  grades  of  parasitism  and  must  be  prepared  to 
welcome  forms  not  hitherto  recognized.  Ib  pathology,  as  everjrwhere  else,  the  open 
mind  is  after  all  the  beet  asset.  Cloeed  and  crystallized  minds  are  of  no  further  use  in 
the  world,  ('ertaanly  cancer  is  not  an  acute  infection,  and  no  one  regards  it  as  such. 
It  may  be  due,  however,  to  a  parasite,  visible  or  invisible  as  the  case  may  be,  some 
feeble  parasite  against  which  the  normal  body  is  fully  protected,  some  common  organ- 
ism,  living  saprophytically  on  the  body,  or  in  the  soil,  able  only  to  infect  a  depleted 
body,  and  destnictive  only  when  throi^  wounds  (very  slight  ones,  it  may  be)  itbai 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  certain  cells,  which  neitiier  kill  it  nor  are  killed  by  it, 
but  where  it  depresses  functional  activity  while  at  the  same  time  enormously  stimu- 
lating vegetative  activity.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  no  one  can  say  that 
this  is  an  untenable  working  h3rpothe8i8.  Indeed  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  such  t 
view  are  much  stronger  to-day  than  they  were  five  years  ago,  when  I  first  discovered 
the  cancerous  nature  of  crown  gall  and  began  to  formulate  my  ideas. 

12.  We  might,  possibly,  concede  sarcomas  to  be  due  to  a  parasite,  but  not  carcino- 
mas, and  certainly  not  embryomas,  yet  whoever  proposes  a  parasitic  theory  of  canctf 
must  not  only  demonstrate  his  parasite  but  with  it  must  account  for  all  of  these  divene 
forms,  and  especially  for  embryomas,  since  they  are  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation.^ 
Answer:  This  is  admitted.  All  of  these  forms  hang  t<^ther,  and  the  claim  a  now 
made  that  embryonal  teratomas  and  gland  proliferations  can  be  Induced  with  the  same 
Bchizomycete  previously  used  to  produce  sarcomas.  As  a  negation  it  is  of  no  coMe- 
quence  whatever  to  say  that  I  have  only  produced  them  in  plants,  because,  little  as 
it  is  yet  recognized,  plants  are  better  adapted  than  animals  to  certain  purposes  of 
cancer  research.  In  due  time  and  in  the  same  way,  let  no  one  doubt,  they  will  alao 
be  produced  in  animals.  Whatever  else  may  be  denied,  the  bold  fact  now  stand* 
out  demonstrably  that  all  the  leading  types  of  cancerous  proliferation  can  be  pro- 
duced in  plants  with  one  microorganism.  If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  repeat  my 
experiments. 

13.  But  this  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  cancers,  and  especially  of  embryonal  tera- 
tomas upsets  Cohnheim's  theory  of  ''cell  rests."  Answer:  It  does,  beyond  doubt, 
very  completely.  But  there  is  no  use  of  making  a  fetish  of  Cohnheim's  theory.  It 
is,  after  all,  only  a  theory.  It  seemed  once  to  furnish  the  basis  for  an  explanation 
of  cancer  origin,  but  no  one  was  ever  able  to  btdld  a  superstructure  on  it,  for  no  one  can 
explain  why  some  ''cell  rests''  grow  into  cancers  while  others,  and  by  far  the  larger 
number,  remain  dormant.  We  shall  simply  have  to  write  Hie  jacet  over  Gohnheim's 
theory.  It  serves  well  enough  for  monsters  and  for  typical  teratoids,  but  it  doee  not 
explain  cancers. 

14.  Plants  are  so  xmlike  animals  that  no  comparison  can  be  drawn  from  diseases  of 
the  one  group  to  those  of  the  other  group.  Answer:  On  the  contrary,  fundamentally 
plants  and  animals  are  very  much  alike.  I  mean  the  resemblances  are  much  more 
basic  than  the  differences.  The  latter,  very  conspicuous  to  the  eye,  may  be  regarded 
as  differences  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  corresponding  to  differences  in  function. 
Such  an  objection  could  never  be  raised  by  a  biologist.  It  shows  perhaps  better  than 
any  other  argument  how  great  is  the  need  of  injecting  biological  concepts  into  cancer 
research.    The  cancer  problem  would  have  been  settled  long  tLgo,  I  believe,  h»d  it 

1  Oerede  In  dlesem  Punkt  schelnt  mir  die  Interessanteste  and  wfchtigste  Beilehang  der  Twatoouaio 
den  andercn  OeschwtUsten  eu  Uegen,  dass  wir  in  den  Teratomon  eine  Oruppe  von  FroduktenTorons 
haben,  in  wdcher  Rich  die  Hauptftagen  der  Qeschwulstlehre  wie  in  einen  Brennpunkt  verelnlg^ 
(Borst). 
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been  approached  commonly  from  this  angle  rather  than  from  that  of  pure  morphology. 
Of  many  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  it  is  still  very  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are 
plants  or  animals,  of  the  whole  group  of  bacteria,  for  example;  and  for  the  primitive, 
doubtful  forms  of  life  you  will  recall  that  Haeckel  created  the  special  kingdom  of 
Protista.  To  my  mind  a  fundamental  unity  runs  through  all  living  things  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  like  the  gold  thread  through  a  tapestry.  For  one  thing,  all 
are  alive;  all  possessed  of  that  unstable  equilibrium  of  forces  expressed  by  the  words 
growth  and  decay.  These  phenomena  are  the  properties  of  a  substance  called  pro- 
toplasm. In  both  plants  and  animals  this  substance  is  organized  into  the  form  of 
cells.  In  both,  usually,  it  is  the  outer  protoplasmic  membrane  that  controls  the 
passage  of  ions,  the  disassociated  electrically  charged  elements  of  water  and  other 
compounds.  The  same  wonderful  process  of  cell  multiplication  by  mitosis  occurs 
in  both  plants  and  animals.  In  both,  except  in  the  lowest  forms,  these  cells  are  organ- 
ized into  tissues  with  division  of  labor.  In  both  there  is  a  sexual  method  of  repro- 
duction. Plants,  indeed,  propagate  also  nonsexually  by  budding,  but  so  do  many 
of  the  lower  animals.  In  many  plants  there  is  regeneration  when  parts  are  cut  away, 
but  so  there  is  in  a  great  variety  of  animals.  Even  their  foods  are  not  different.  It 
is  true  the  plant  differs  decidedly  from  the  animal  in  possessing  an  apparatus  for 
elaborating  inorganic  substances  into  starch,  sugar,  and  proteids  which  the  animal 
consumes,  but  it  makes  these  substances  for  its  own  use,  not  for  the  animal.  It  is 
sometimes  assumed  that  the  inorganic  substances  of  earth,  air,  and  water  are  the 
food  of  the  plant,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  plant  depends  for  its  growth  on  the 
same  nutrient  substances  as  the  herbivorous  animals,  viz.,  on  starch,  sugar,  and  pro- 
teids, which  it  has  stored  in  every  seed  and  under  every  growing  bud .  The  phenomena 
of  birth,  growth,  and  decay  are  essentially  the  same  in  plants  and  in  animals;  but 
corresponding  to  higher  development  the  flmimal  has  many  special  organs  either 
wanting  altogether  in  the  plant  or  greatly  simplified;  it  also  has  flexible  cell  walls 
while  the  plant  has  rigid  cell  walls;  but  both  plants  and  animals  respire;  both  assimi- 
late food  substances  and  oxidize  them  with  resultant  work;  both  require  about  the 
same  amount  of  water  and  mineral  salts;  both  have  a  circulation  of  fluids;  and  both 
secrete  and  excrete  a  variety  of  substances,  acid,  alkaline,  and  neutral.  The  response 
to  stimuli,  such  as  gravity,  heat,  light,  radium.  X-ray,  electricity,  and  poisons,  is 
much  the  same  in  both  groux)s.  In  irritable  response  plants  and  animals  both  obey 
Weber's  law  (called  also  Fechner 's  law  and  the  psycho-physic  law),  that  is,  to  increase 
a  response  in  an  arithmetical  ratio  the  stimulus  must  be  applied  in  a  geometrical 
ratio.  There  is  a  suggestion  even  of  a  nervous  system  in  plants  since  stimuli  are 
iwased  along  certain  channels  to  distant  organs  and  the  movement  can  be  slowed 
down  by  cold ,  increased  by  heat,  or  inhibited  by  poisons  applied  midway,  the  response, 
according  to  Boee,  being  not  simply  hydromechanical.  Even  the  idea  of  locomotion 
does  not  distinguish  animals  from  plants.  Many  of  the  lower  animals  are  rooted 
fast,  while  many  of  the  lower  plants  have  swimming  organs  and  are  actively  motile. 
Moreover,  all  of  the  higher  plants  change  position  more  or  less;  all  are  sensitive; 
all  show  rhythmic  movements.  Finally,  the  intimate  cell  chemistry  of  the  two 
groups  (production  of  digestive  enzymes,  amino  acids,  etc.),  so  far  as  known,  is  much 
alike.  There  is  no  a  priori  reason,  therefore,  why  a  special  stimulus  to  cell  division 
in  plants  might  not  prove  to  be  of  the  behest  interest  to  students  of  cancer  in  man 
and  the  lower  animals.  It  is  a  matter  to  be  taken  up  like  any  other  and  tested  out; 
Researches  on  crown  gaU  should  have  been  undertaken  long  ago  in  every  cancer 
laboratory  in  the  world  and  would  have  been  had  we  not  unfortimately  discovered 
a  parasite.  That  kiUed  the  whole  subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox.  Not  having 
found  a  parasite  themselves,  they  will  not  believe  that  anyone  else  can  do  it  or  that 
there  is  one;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  history  of  parasitic  diseases  from 
Ftoteur's  time  down  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  folly  of  one  generation  has  been 
the  wisdom  of  the  next. 
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Von  Haiwemmnn  has  said  '  that  cfown  gall  has  nothing  in  oommon  vith  cancer 
except  its  name  (Kiebe).  I  am  quite  willing  to  let  speciatifltB  vei^  my  evidence 
and  decide  for  themselves,  if  only  they  will  wake  up  and  begin  to  do  so;  not  simply 
ignore  the  whole  subject  because  it  amies  to  them  irom  an  nnnsoal  quarter  and  ii 
"too  botanical, "  as  another  German  editor  said  in  refusing  one  of  my  papers. 

In  lus  ''Principles  of  pathology"  '  Dr.  Adami  gives  the  following  as  the  character- 
istics of  the  atypical  (malignant)  tumon:  (1)  Vegetative  (embryonic)  diaracter  of  the 
tumor  cells;  (2)  mpidity  of  growth;  (3)  peripheral  extension,  lack  of  capsule  and 
infiltration  of  the  surrounding  tiseues;  (4)  tendency  to  develop  metastases;  (5)  tendency 
to  oentnd  degenerative  changes;  (6)  liability  to  recurrence  after  removal;  (7)  cacheiia; 
(8)  anemia.  All  of  these  occur  in  crown  gall  except  (4)  and  (8).  Iliere  is  nothingin 
the  plant  corresponding  to  blood,  and  the  rigid  cell-wall  of  the  plant  prevents metM- 
tasis  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word.  But  if  we  use  the  word  metastasis  in  Ribberfi 
loose  way,  then  metastasis  also  occurs  in  crown  gall. 

One  of  the  striking  thin^pB  about  cancer  and  one  separating  it  off  sharply  from  all 
other  animal  diseases,  is  the  fact  that  the  secondary  tumore  are  not  granulomatous  pro- 
liferations. That  ie,  the  secondary  tumors  are  not  a  growth  response  of  local  tunes 
to  an  irritation,  and  hence  are  not  comparable  to  the  protective  granulations  formed 
in  the  healing  of  a  wound  or  in  such  a  disease  as  tuberculosis,  but  they  are  due  to  the 
migmtion  from  the  initial  tumor  either  of  infected  cells  or  of  deteriorated  cells  whidi 
continually  reproduce  theiT  own  kind  to  the  detriment  of  all  others.  Hie  cancer  cefl 
is  a  lawless  entity,  different  in  its  tendencies  and  capabihties  from  any  other  cell  of 
the  body,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  it  always  reproduces  its  kind,  the  dau^ter  celh 
being  cancer  cells  and  not  normal  cells,  \\liy  this  is  so  is  wholly  unknown  in  humia 
and  animal  pathology,  but  that  it  is  so  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever.  To  illustrate: 
If  medical  men  were  able  to  reach  into  the  center  of  tubercle  nodules  or  syphilitic 
nodules  in  the  human  body,  and  kill  the  nest  of  pathogenic  bacteria  in  the  one  esse 
and  of  pathogenic  protozoa  in  the  other  case,  without  injuring  the  unparasitised 
barrier  cells  forming  the  periphery  of  these  nodules,  then  these  cells  would  be  immedi- 
ately destroyed  and  removed  from  the  body  as  no  longer  of  use,  or  else  would  behave 
once  more  as  normal  body  cells  (scar  tissue).  In  cancer,  on  the  contrary,  as  every 
surgeon  knows,  if  any  cancer  cells  are  left  after  an  operation— even  the  least  number— 
they  are  likely  to  reproduce  their  evil  kind,  in  which  case  another  tumor  results  either 
in  the  old  locality  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  body.  In  other  wofds,  the  outennoBt 
cancer  cells  are  not  barricades  erected  by  the  body  to  prevent  further  encroachmeste 
of  the  enemy,  but  are  self-multiplying  outposts  of  the  enemy  himself.  However,  this 
does  not  militate  against  the  belief  that  some  of  the  elements  in  a  malignant  tumor 
are  harmless  ones,  nor  that  the  body  often  reacts  against  the  tumor  as  a  whole  by 
the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  in  other  ways. 

Very  few  laymen,  I  believe,  have  any  clear  conception  of  the  exact  mechanism  of 
the  cancerous  process,  and  not  a  few  physicians  also  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  it.  Osn- 
cers  are  the  result  of  the  multiplication  in  the  body  of  certain  body  cells  which  have 
become  abnormal  and  dangerous  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  or  as  we  say  ''cancerous,"  * 
single  cell  or  a  few  cells  to  begin  with,  then  many.  Whether  infected  or  only  deg^' 
erate,  these  cells  retain  their  hereditary  tendeccies,  that  is,  liver  cells  to  reproduce 
liver;  brain  cells,  brain;  connective  tissue  cells,  connective  tissue;  and  so  on;  but  all 
of  them  while  deriving  nourishment  from  the  body  have  become  more  or  less  emand- 
pated  from  body  control  and  exercise  their  freedom  by  an  unlimited  and  hasty  multi' 
plication  very  destructive  to  the  other  tissues  of  the  body.  They  reproduce  their 
kind  first  in  the  primary  tumor  and  later  in  secondary  tumors.  I  can  make  this 
plainer  perhaps  by  another  illustration.  Following  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  there 
sometimes  occurs  blood  infection  and  a  generalized  tuberculosis  of  every  organ  in  the 
body,  but  in  such  cases  the  nodules  wherever  they  arise  are  due  to  local  bacterial 
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irritation,  and  are  always  built  up  out  of  local  tinueB,  liver  tissue  in  the  liver,  spleen 
tissue  in  the  spleen,  and  so  on.  In  cancer,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  cancer  cell  which 
migrates  with  all  its  hereditary  tendencies  and  the  secondary  tumor,  therefore,  repro- 
duces more  or  less  perfectly  (or  imperfectly)  the  hereditary  cell  complex  of  the 
primary  tumor,  so  that  the  trained  pathologist  after  studying  sections  of  a  cancer 
can  usually  (but  not  always)  decide  whether  it  is  primary  in  the  oigan  under  exam- 
ination, or  secondary;  and  if  secondary,  then  in  what  other  organ  the  primary  tumor 
is  to  be  sought.  For  example,  if  a  primary  cancer  occurs  in  the  liver  and  there  are 
metastases  to  the  lungs  the  lung  tumors  will  contain  liver  cells;  so  if  a  primary  cancer 
occurs  in  the  stomach  and  there  is  metastasis  to  the  liver,  the  liver  tumor  will  not  be 
formed  out  of  Hver  cells  but  out  of  stomach  cells.  It  is  a  very  striking  thing  to  see 
under  the  microscope,  particularly  in  a  well-stained  section,  a  nest  of  malignant 
glandular  stomach  cells  in  the  midst  of  a  piece  of  liver.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has 
been  actually  proved,  but  undoubtedly  such  a  liver  tumor  must  have  the  power  of 
secreting  pepsin  or  at  least  of  mucin,  just  as  we  know  that  metastases  from  a  primary 
liver  tumor  into  other  or^ms  may  retain  the  power  of  secreting  bile. 

I  have  now  come  to  another  way  in  which  these  plant  tumors  resemble  cancer 
in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  viz,  In  the  striking  fsct  that  as  in  animi  Is  the  secondary 
tomora  reproduce  the  structure  of  the  primary  tumor.  Thus  when  a  primary  tumor 
is  induced  on  a  daisy  stem  by  inoculation,  deep-seated  sx;ondary  tumors,  developed 
from  parenchymatic  tumor-strands,  often  arise  in  the  leaves,  and  ^eee  tumors  convert 
the  unilateral  leaf  or  some  portion  of  it  into  the  concentric  closed  structure  of  a  stem. 
(Slides  shown.) 

Having  now  reviewed  my  older  discoveries,^  I  come  to  details  of  more  recent  ones 
also  bearing  directly,  I  believe,  on  the  etiology  of  cancer.. 

I  have  referred  to  the  rapid  growth  and  early  decay  of  cancers  in  men  and  to  the 
common  occurrence  of  atrophy  and  cachexia  In  connection  with  such  tumors.  Similar 
phenomena  occur  in  the  plant.  I  show  yon  three  slides  from  photographs  of  galled 
sugar  beets.  They  were  grown  in  different  years  (1907,  1913,  and  1916),  but  each 
showed  the  same  thing,  viz,  sound  control  plants  and  dwarfed,  sickly  (yellow),  and 
dying  inoculated  plants.  Each  inoculated  plant  bore  a  tumor  larger  than  itself 
and  the  time  from  inoculation  to  date  of  the  photograph  varied  from  2}  to  4(  months. 
This  year  I  have  obtained  the  same  results  on  ornamental  (white  flowered)  tobacco. 
At  the  end  of  five  months  all  of  these  inoculated  tobaccos  are  dead  or  dying  from 
large  tumors  of  the  crown,  whereas  the  control  plants  are  healthy,  many  times  larger, 
and  now  in  blossom.  To  get  such  prompt,  disastrous  results,  the  inoculation  must  be 
fairly  early  in  the  life  of  the  plant  and  near  the  growing  point. 

Secondary  infections  due  to  other  organisms  are  also  as  conmion  and  as  disastrous 
in  crown  gall  as  in  cancer  in  man.  Just  now  in  the  hothouses  we  have  striking  ex- 
amples of  it  on  the  Paris  daisy,  and  I  will  show  you  a  few  slides.  (Slides.)  These 
secondary  Infections  may  be  either  fungous  or  bacterial. 

Third,  let  me  show  you  some  examples  of  infiltration,  taken  from  sunflower  headi 
inoculated  last  year.  The  first  three  slides  show  hard  greenish-gray  vascular  tumon 
which  have  developed  from  a  few  needle  pricks  made  into  the  extremely  vascular 
thin  layer  which  bears  the  seeds.  The  one  shown  in  vertical  section  is  from  the 
middle  of  the  flower  disk,  and  it  has  grown  downward  in  the  white  pith  for  a  distance 
of  4  inches.  It  lies  in  the  pith  but  has  not  developed  out  of  pith.  The  fourth  slide 
item  another  tumor  shows  cancerous  cells  and  vessels  of  the  supporting  stroma  pushing 
out  into  the  sound  tissues  much  as  roots  do  into  a  fertile  soil.  The  fifth  slide  is  from 
the  cortical  part  of  a  teratoma  on  Pelargonium.  Here  the  small-celled  blastomous 
tianie  has  crowded  in  between  coarse  ceils  of  the  cortex. 
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Next  to  be  considered  are  examplee  of  atypical  blastomous  tiflsae  taken  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  tumor  (a  yoimg  deep  inoculation  into  the  stem  of  a  Paris  daisy). 
In  the  first  sUde,  at  the  left,  is  a  part  of  the  supporting  stroma  (cortex  cells);  the  rigjit 
side  shows  round  cells  of  the  same  type  that  have  become  canceioas,  L  e.,  mnch 
analler,  more  embryonic,  rapidly  proliferating,  large  nucleate  and  deep-staining  ceils 
which  have  lost  their  polarity.  The  second  slide  shows  spindle-shaped  blastomoiis 
ceib  from  the  outer  part  of  the  same  tumor.  This  tumor  is  the  ordinary  rough  gall  of 
the  daisy  stem,  which  is  a  sarcoma  as  near  the  plant  can  make  one,  that  is,  a  sarcoma 
minus  the  intercellular  fibrils  which  are  wanting  in  plants. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  plastic  the  living  tissues  can  be  when  they  are  brought 
under  a  cancer  stimulus.  I  show  you  photomicrographs  of  tumors  (atypical  hyper- 
plasias) produced  by  inoculating  the  crown-gall  organion  into  the  extreme  outer  boik 
(living  cortex)  of  young  stems  of  Paris  daisy,  the  Inoculated  cells  being  oiduiary  cortex 
cells.  These  tumor  cells  which  conceal  the  bacteria  (there  are  none  in  the  iotercd^ 
Ittlar  spaces)  have  become  more  embryonic  than  the  tissue  out  of  which  they  have 
grown.  This  is  shown  by  their  size  (one-twentieth  that  of  the  cells  from  which  tfaey 
have  developed),  their  large  nuclei,  and  their  avidity  for  stains,  as  w^  as  by  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  they  fix  the  stains.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  Uct  that  they  can 
produce  vessels  in  their  midst  (traches),  whereas  the  uninjured  cortex  never  produces 
vessels.  The  embryonic  tissues  of  the  plant,  however,  have  this  vessel-producing 
power.  In  a  word,  these  tumor  cells  have  become  more  embryonic  than  the  tissae 
out  of  which  they  have  developed  and  have  lost  their  polarity,  and  this  is  exactly 
what  occurs  in  cancer  in  man,  as  I  shall  show  you.  I  have  produced  these  super- 
ficial fine-celled  hyperplasias  out  of  coarse-celled  cortex,  not  once  but  a  number  of 
times,  and  in  sevend  different  kinds  of  plants. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  one  type  of  tumor,  the  common  crown  gall.  Until 
this  winter  (if  we  except  hairy  root)  I  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  other  types. 
Now  I  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  that  all  the  leading  types  of  cancer,  vis,  (1) 
sarcoma,  (2)  carcinoma,  (3)  mixed  tumors,  and  (4)  embry<»nas,  occur  in  plants,  and 
that  all  are  due  to  one  and  the  same  organism.  I  certainly  have  abundant  nuuterial 
of  the  end  terms  (Nos.  1  and  4),  and  enough  of  2  and  3  to  convince  myself,  if  not  oth^s. 

The  '^  further  evidence  "  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  this  paper  relates  more  especially 
to  the  embryomas  and  consists  of  the  discovery  of  an  entirely  new  type  of  plant 
tumor  due  to  the  crown-gall  organism,  in  which  tumw  thero  are  not  only  wdinary 
cancerous  cells  of  the  common  crown-gall  type,  but  also  entire  young  shoots  or  jumbled 
and  fused  fragments  of  leafy  shoots  and  of  other  young  organs,  thus  making  the  tumor 
correspond  to  the  highest  type  of  animal  cancer,  in  which  in  addition  to  the  blasto- 
mous  element  there  are  fragments  of  various  fetal  tissues,  sometimes  representing 
many  organs  of  the  body.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time  this  type  of  txaaor  has  been 
produced  experimentally,  and  it  has  been  done  with  the  bacterial  organism  cultured 
from  an  ordinary  rough  crown  gall  of  the  simpler,  well-known  type.  It  was  first  done 
by  inoculating  the  leaf  axils  of  growing  plants,  i.  e.,  the  vicinity  of  dormant  buds, 
in  other  words,  centers  containing  totipotent  cells.  Some  of  these  strange  tumors 
have  produced  daughter  tumors  in  other  parts  of  the  stem  and  in  leaves  and,  as  in  the 
embryonal  teratomata  in  man,  a  portion  of  these  secondary  tumors  have  the  full 
structure  of  the  primary  tumor. 

I  have  also  produced  these  teratoid  tumcm  in  parts  of  plants  where  no  totipotent 
cells  are  known  to  exist,  but  only  young  plastic  cells  nonnal  to  the  parts  and  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  able  to  produce  only  one  kind  of  organ.  This  will  be  plainer  if  I  say 
that  by  needle  pricks  introducing  the  bacteria  locally  I  can  now  produce  atypical 
teratoid  tumors  in  intemodes  and  in  the  middle  of  leaves,  an  astonishing  discovery, 
and  one  bound,  I  believe,  to  revolutionize  our  views  as  to  the  origin  of  these  tumors 
in  man.  I  do  not  here  deny  that  totipotent  cells,  hitherto  unsucfpected,  occur  in  the 
places  I  have  inoculated;  indeed  they  must  so  occur,  but  I  only  cast  doubt  on  their 
abnormal  occurrence  in  such  places,  i.  e.,  as  the  result  of  early  embryonic  dislocations. 
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The  belief  that  I  have  also  produced  "mixed  tumors,"  that  Is,  tumors  containing 
distinct  types  of  tumor  cells  originating  from  different  lay  era  of  the  plant,  rests  on 
stained  sections  of  tumors  from  several  different  kinds  of  plants.  The  evidence  here 
is  not  as  complete  as  in  the  case  of  the  embryonal  teratoma,  and  I  am  still  experiment- 
ing. What  I  think  I  have  in  one  part  of  the  tumor  is  sarcoma  originating  from  the 
deeper  connective  tissue  layera  and  in  another  part  of  the  timior  carcinoma  derived 
from  the  skin  and  glands  of  the  plant.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  now  beyond  question 
that  two  very  distinct  types  of  plant  tumor  (sarcoma  and  embryonal  teratoma)  corre- 
sponding to  similar  types  is  man,  as  nearly  as  plant  tissues  are  able,  can  now  be  pro- 
duced by  bacterial  inoculations,  using  the  same  organism.  To  get  one  type  of  tumor 
I  inoculate  one  set  of  tissues,  and  to  get  the  other  type,  another  set  of  tissues. 

Ooming  to  the  details  of  my  newer  studies,  I  shall  first  take  up  the  question  of 
the  possible  existence  of  carcinoma  in  plants,  the  slides  I  shall  show  you  being  from 
photomicrographs  of  what  I  consider  to  be  ''mixed  tumors."  All  are  due  to  pure- 
culture  inoculations,  but  they  show  a  diverse  internal  structiire  suggestive  of  a  mix- 
ture of  epithelioma  (skin  cancer)  and  sarcoma  (connective  tissue  cancer).  There 
IB  Still,  perhaps,  some  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  these  facts,  so  that  I  speak 
only  with  reserve  and  subject  to  revisions  due  to  further  experimentation. 

The  first  slide  I  show  you  is  from  a  teratoma  on  the  common  Pelargonium  or  house 
geranium,  but  in  this  connection  I  invite  your  attention  only  to  a  small  portion  of 
its  surface  (teratoid  part)  where  strange  phenomena  are  in  progress,  quite  like  what 
often  occurs  in  the  epithelium  of  human  teratoids.  Here  is  a  compact,  small,  surface 
tumor  showing  subepidermal  erosion,  an  effort  on  the  i)art  of  the  plant  to  protect 
itself.  Its  deeper  tissues  fuse  into  those  of  the  epidermis  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
that  they  have  originated  from  the  lattei^-i.  e.,  there  are  no  epidermal  and  sub- 
epidermal differences,  although  these  differences  are  conspicuous  in  the  normal  plant 
and  also  in  other  parts  of  the  teratoma.  In  this  late  stage  of  development  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  what  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  queer  tumors,  but  what  appear 
to  be  much  earlier  stages  of  the  tumor  are  visible  in  several  places,  especially  on  tiieir 
margins,  and  these  places  exhibit,  or  seem  to  exhibit,  all  stages  of  transition  between 
the  normal  one-layered  faint-staining  coliunnar  epidermis  (equivalent  to  an  epithe- 
lium), and  a  several-layered,  large  nucleate,  loosely  arranged,  deep-staining  tissue, 
the  cells  of  which  are  rounded  or  angular  and  have  lost  their  polarity;  that  is,  their 
orderly  relation  to  their  fellows.  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  takes  place  in  early 
stages  of  carcinoma.  For  instance,  below  the  one-layered  epithelium  in  glandular 
tissues  of  breast,  of  stomach,  etc.,  irregularly  placed,  large-nucleate,  deep-staining, 
rapidly  proliferating  cells  make  their  appearance  as  shown  on  the  next  slide,  whidi 
ia  from  a  cancer  of  the  lung.  This  kind  of  proliferation  is  recognized  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  malignant  tumor,  and  surgeons  base  their  operations  on  its  presence  or 
absence.  If,  in  the  breast,  let  us  say,  this  displacement  of  cells  is  present,  then  the 
surgeon  does  a  major  operation,  but  if  it  is  not  present,  then  he  is  content  with  having 
removed  only  the  local  nodule.  These  surface  tumors  on  the  geranium  were  acci- 
dental discoveries,  but  I  have  now  begun  a  systematic  inoculation  of  the  skins  of 
plants  to  see  what  I  can  get. 

I  have  what  I  believe  to  be  the  same  phenomenon  (a  mixed  tumor)  on  tobacco. 
This  tumor  I  produced  out  of  young  cortex  in  1907,  but  it  has  been  properly  stained 
and  critically  studied  only  recently.  Its  outer  part  consists  of  blastomous  cells 
quite  different  in  shape  and  staining  capacity  from  the  cells  of  its  inner  part.  The 
outer  cells  are  more  or  less  compact  and  angular  and  the  protoplasmic  contents  stains 
unif(»rmly.  The  inner  cells  are  round,  more  loosely  arranged,  and  stain  like  the 
ordinary  sarcoma  cells  of  this  tumor.  In  connection  with  the  last  slide  I  would  also 
call  special  attention  to  the  evidence  it  shows  of  the  appositional  transformation  of 
normal  cells  into  cancer  cells  (atypical  blastomous  cells).    I  refer  to  the  band  of 
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tioBue  lying  between  the  nonnal  cortex  on  the  right  (out  of  which  the  tumor  has 
developed),  and  the  fine-celled  hyperplasia  on  the  left.  These  10  or  12  rows  of  ceDa, 
bordering  the  tumor,  have  the  same  arrangement  as  the  tumor  cells  and  stain  deeply- 
like  those  of  the  tumor,  but  are  several  times  as  large.  OccasionaUy  an  undianged 
cortex  cell  is  buried  in  tiieir  midst.  They  are,  I  believe,  a  transition  from  the  nomial 
tissue  into  cancerous  tissue.^  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  seen  in  human  i^n4>0>rm 
by  several  good  observers  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  occurrence. 

Finally,  from  shallow  bacterial  inoculations  done  on  the  glands  of  Ricinufl  last 
winter  I  have  also  obtained  what  appears  to  me  to  be  satisfactory  evidence  of  glasd- 
ukur  proliferations— i.  e.,  rapid  multiplicaticm  of  the  surface  layer  of  cells  with  losi 
of  form  and  polarity  and  entrance  into  the  subepidermal  region  as  an  invasive  hyper- 
plasia. The  punctures  wete  deep  enough,  however,  to  have  infected  the  subg^andolar 
connective  tissue  which  is  also  proliferating.  The  sections  were  cut  at  the  end  of  27 
days  and  show  transitions  from  a  columnar  (glandular)  epidermis  into  an  iiregolar, 
angular-celled,  laige-nucleate,  deep-staining  mass  of  rapidly  multii^ying  atypical 
ceUs  conesponding  to  an  epithelioma  (dides).  The  shape  of  these  cells  is  exactly 
that  of  proliferating  epidermal  cells  from  my  one-one  hundredth  millimeter  deep  72- 
hour  inoculations  on  tobacco  stems.  I  have  not  yet  obtained  metastases  from  sock 
surface  growths,  but  I  am  only  now  beginning  my  studies  of  skin  and  gland  proiilef^ 
ation  and  there  is  much  to  learn. 

We  now  come  to  embryomas.  Before  describing  the  atyjacal  teratoid  tumora  I 
wish  to  make  some  general  remarks.  Conceiving  human  and  animal  cancer  to  be  due 
to  a  parasite,  I  have  been  greatly  interested  for  the  past  10  years  to  see  to  what  extent 
the  phenomena  of  such  cancers,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  can  be  paralleled  by 
crown-gall  phenomena  the  cause  of  which  is  an  intracellular  schizomycete.  By  di» 
covery  of  a  tumor  strand  and  of  stem  structure  in  leaf  tumors  (in  1911)  my  interest 
received  a  tremendous  accession  from  which  it  had  not  yet  recovered  when  the  new 
discoveries  of  this  winter  converted  it  into  a  white  heat.  I  am  now  persuaded  tliat 
the  solution  of  the  whole  cancer  problem  lies  in  a  study  of  these  plant  tomon.  At 
least  they  must  now  be  studied  until  the  matter  is  definitely  settled,  pro  or  con. 

If  cancer  is  due  to  a  microorganism,  bacterial  or  other,  we  aie  not  obliged  theorem 
icaUy  to  conceive  of  all  such  new  growths  as  due  to  one  and  the  same  parasite,  nor, 
indeed,  on  first  thought,  is  such  the  more  probable  hypothesLs.  llie  first  thoogjit  is 
that  probably  there  must  be  as  many  parasites  as  there  are  kinds  of  tumors,  yet  cer- 
tainly, on  further  reflection,  the  mere  cell  differences  between  a  sarcoma,  let  us  say, 
and  a  carcinoma  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  conception  of  two  parasites.  The  two 
tumors  can  be  exphdned  theoretically  Just  as  well  by  the  postulate  of  (me  paraaita, 
and  in  the  light  of  our  researches  on  crown  gaU  mucJi  better  by  one.  If  the  tiasna 
response  depends  on  the  kind  of  cell  or  cells  first  infected,  as  apparently  it  must,  on 
the  assumption  of  a  parasitic  origin,  then,  of  course,  if  connective  tissue  cells  only  are 
involved,  we  shall  have  sarcoma;  if  gland  cells  only  are  invaded  we  shall  have  carci- 
noma; or,  if  both,  then  a  tumor  containing  both  types  of  cancer.  Whichever  cell  was 
first  invaded  (the  bacteria  being  imprisoned)  would  be  likely  to  continue  its  pro- 
liferation as  a  tumor  of  a  pure  type,  but  other  elements  mig^t  eventually  become 
infected  by  a  surgical  operation,  or  otherwise--e.  g.,  a  sarcoma  might  foUow  a  carci- 
noma as  in  some  mouse  tumors,  and  also  in  man,  the  connective  tissue  stroma  beoom- 
ing  infected. 

I  now  think  the  human  embryonal  teratomata  are  cancerous  not  only  potentially 
but  actually  from  the  beginning.  Many  of  them  have  been  recogidzed  to  be  ao  on 
removal,  and  in  the  remainder  the  stimulating  blastomous  portion  may  havo  re- 
mained undiscovered  owing  to  its  relatively  small  size,  as  was  tlie  case  in  hairy  root 
of  the  apple  (and  every  particle  of  such  a  tumor  would  have  to  be  sectioned  and 
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studied  before  one  could  deny  it),  or  it  may  have  receded  during  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  nonblastomous  purely  teratoid  portions.  All  of  them,  whether  it  be 
asBumed  that  they  have  developed  from  ''cell  rests"  or  parthenogenetically,  are,  I 
"believe,  due  to  the  stimulus  of  a  microoiganism,  but  not  necessarily  of  a  schizomycete, 
amce  other  orders  of  parasites  may,  conceivably,  give  rise  to  the  same  chemical  and 
physical  stimulus.' 

Wihns  in  his  book  on  *'Die  Mischgeschwfllste"  (Heft  3,  Leipsdg,  1902,  p.  242),  if  I 
understand  him  c<Mrrectly,  considers  the  blastomous  portions  of  embryoid  tumors 
to  be  of  a  secondary  nature^  as  do  other  writers,  but  in  this  assumption  they  are  probably 
"wrong. 

To  the  statements  of  these  authors  claiming  the  cancerous  element  to  be  secondary, 
may  be  replied :  The  same  could  be  said  of  the  shootrprodudng  tumors  on  Pelaigonium 
and  on  tobacco  did  we  not  know  experimentally  that  it  is  actually  the  infected  tumor 
tissue  which  is  the  earlier  and  which  has  stimulated  the  normal  tissues  to  develop. 
Moreover,  which  tissue  is  the  earlier  is  a  matter  that  can  not  be  determined  by  mere 
observation  of  sections  (Betrachtung  des  Wachstums— Wilms)  but  one  to  be  worked 
out  experimentally. 

To  condense  results,  I  may  say  that  during  the  past  winter  I  have  discovered  that 
when  the  crown-gall  organism  (Bacterium  tumefadens)  is  introduced  into  the  vicinity 
of  dormant  buds  on  growing  plants  atypical  teratoid  tumors  are  produced  quite  regu- 
larly. I  have  obtained  these  in  Pelaigonium,  tobacco  (2  speceis),  tomato,  Citrus, 
Bicinus,  etc.  Apparently  what  happens  is  this:  The  bud  anlage  are  torn  into  frag- 
ments by  the  rapidly  growing  tumor  and  these  fragments  are  variously  distributed 
and  oriented  in  the  tumor  where  under  the  stimulus  of  the  parasite  they  grow  into 
abortive  oigans  variously  fused  and  oriented,  some  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  others 
in  its  depths.  Surface  fasdation  occurs.  Also  in  the  depths  of  the  tumors  fragments 
of  oigans  occur,  lined  by  membranes  bearing  trichomes  (hairs)  and  lying  upside 
down  and  variously  oriented  and  combined.  The  flower  shoots,  roots,  and  leaf  ^oots 
on  the  surfekce  of  such  tumors  vary  greatly  in  number  and  size;  often  they  are  the 
merest  abortions,  and  in  that  case  there  may  be  a  hundred  or  more  of  them  (leafy 
shoots  or  flower  shoots)  on  a  single  tumor,  especially  on  the  Pelargonium.  Even  the 
laigeet  and  best  devebped  surface  shoots  if  they  arise  out  of  the  tumor  tissue  and  not 
from  its  vicinity  are  feebly  vascularized  and  become  yellow  and  dry  up  within  a  few 
months  and  often  before  the  tumor  itself  decays.  Such  shoots  never  come  to  maturity, 
and  frequently  these  shoots  become  invaded  by  the  sarcoma,  eepedaily  at  their 
base,  but  otherwise  their  starved  tissues  are  normally  arranged.  Immature  frag- 
ments of  what  I  have  interpreted  as  ovaries  and  anthers  also  occur  on  the  sur&ce 
and  in  the  depths  of  such  tumors. 

These  teratomas  when  produced  in  leaf  axils  on  the  castor  oil  plant  reach  a  large 
size  and  perish  quickly,  i.  e.,  often  within  two  months.  Frequently  in  this  plant  the 
neighboring  glands  on  the  base  of  the  leaf  stalk  are  also  invaded  (within  two  or  three 
weeks)  and  greatly  enlarged.  This  is  one  of  the  striking  results  on  Bicinus  to  which  I 
would  call  special  attention,  since  it  is  very  suggestive  of  what  often  occurs  in  cancer  in 
man;  that  is,  of  the  malignant  enlargement  of  lymph  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cancer. 
Following  inoculations  on  the  middle  part  of  the  leaf  blade  of  Bicinus  I  have  also 
traced  a  parenchymatic  tumor  strand  down  the  petiole  a  distance  of  11  centimeters. 
This  was  nearly  circular  in  cross  section,  large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  composed  of  parenchyma  cells.  Corresponding  to  this  were  swellings  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  petiole  and  bulgings  into  the  petiole  cavity,  but  no  ruptured  tumors. 
No  teratoids  were  formed  on  the  Bicinus  leaves. 

Daughter  tumors  are  produced  freely  on  tobacco  if  the  inoculations  are  made  early 
enough,  and  these  often  reproduce  all  the  teratoid  elements  of  the  primary  tumor, 

>  8m  Mechanism  of  Tumor  Growth  In  Crown  Gall.  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  GoTemment 
Printing  Office,  Waahington,  D.  C,  January  29, 1917. 
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6.  g.,  daughter  tumon  10  inches  away  iiom  the  piimary  tumor  may  bear  leafy  ahootB. 
These  secondary  tamon,  which  have  been  seen  both  in  stems  and  in  leaves,  are  con* 
nected  with  the  primary  tumor  by  a  tumor  strand  which  is  lodged  in  the  oater  cortex 
and  is  vascular,  i.  e.,  has  the  structure  of  a  diminutive  stem  (stele). 

What  is  still  more  astcxiishii^,  I  find  that  I  can  jnoduoe  these  teratomas  in  the 
leaves  of  tobacco  plants  where  no  d<xmant  buds  are  known  to  exist.  ^  To  get  these 
results  the  leaves  must  be  fairly  young,  i.e.,  plastic.  They  will  then  produce  tomoiB 
where  they  are  inoculated  (needle-pricked)  and  many  of  these  tumon  will  be  covered 
with  leafy  shoots  (tobacco  plants  in  miniature).  I  have  obtained  7  sudi  teia- 
tomas  from  the  bhide  of  a  single  leaf,  and  27  from  the  leaves  of  a  single  plant-^too 
many  to  be  due  to  0)hnheim'8  ''cell  rests."  They  must  have  mginated,  I  think, 
from  groups  of  plastic  (totipotent)  cells  normal  to  the  inoculated  parts  of  the  leaves 
and  probably  aJso  present  in  many  uninoculated  parts  of  such  leaves,  if  not  in  aO 
parts.  I  have  more  recently  produced  them  readily  in  geranium  leaves  and  in  the 
middle  of  cut  intemodes  of  both  tobacco  and  Pelargonium  by  needle  pricks  intro- 
ducing Bacterium  tumefaciens. 

How,  then,  can  these  phenomena  be  explained?  The  teratoids  I  have  obtained 
being  essentially  like  the  embryonal  teratomas  in  animals,  I  believe  that  in  both 
plants  and  animals  they  must  have  the  same  origin,  i.  e.,  must  ariae  from  an  identical 
chemical  and  physical  stimulus.  So  far  I  have  been  able  to  explain  the  embryonal 
teratomas  only  on  the  assumption  that  in  all  animals  and  in  all  plants  (except  the 
simplest)  certain  widely  distributed  normally  arranged  cells  or  groups  of  cells, 
possibly  all  cells  when  very  young  and  plastic,  carry  the  potentiallity  of  the  whole 
organism,  which  potentiality  is  not  ordinarily  developed  on  account  of  division  of 
labor,  but  which  comes  into  action  when  hindrances  are  removed,  i.  e.,  when  the 
physiological  control  is  disturbed  or  destroyed.  We  know  that  life  must  have  begun 
so  in  unicellular  plants  and  animals  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  continued  so  in  multicellular  ones.  Only  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  it  in  this  way,  yet  there  are  many  &cts  respecting  regeneration  of  lost  parts  in 
both  plants  and  animals  which  coincide  perfectly  with  this  view.  (Coinciding  with 
this  view  as  to  the  origin  of  embryomas  in  various  organs,  i.  e.,  from  groups  of  normal 
but  very  young  undifferentiated  or  but  slightly  differentiated  cells  «r  groups  of  cells 
multiplying  imder  a  cancer  stimulus,  is  the  fact  that  I  have  been  able  to  produce  the 
teratomas  in  tobacco  leaves  only  by  inoculating  very  young  leaves.  When  older 
leaves  are  inoculated  they  either  do  not  respond  or  yield  only  the  ordinary  crown 
galls. 

Respecting  animal  inoculations  I  might  say  that  I  have  tried  this  organism  on 
fish  (brook  trout)  and  in  the  eye  cavity  and  elsewhere  have  obtained  small  nodules 
which  in  stained  sections  look  very  much  like  sareoma,  but  in  no  case  have  I  seen 
metastasis  nor  do  I  know  that  the  nodules  would  not  have  been  absorbed  after  a 
time.  Most  of  my  inoculated  fish  recovered  or  died  early  of  septicaemias,  some  oi 
which  were  due,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  to  the  crown  gall  organism.  At  least 
from  the  dorsal  aorta  of  one  of  these  sick  fish  we  plated  the  crown  gall  oiganism  in 
practically  pure  culture  and  with  subcultures  induced  crown  galls  on  healthy 
plants. 

I  may  be  permitted  a  few  general  remarks  in  conclusion,  premising  that  this  is 
the  way  the  cancer  problem  looks  to  an  experimental  biologist. 

With  some  praiseworthy  exceptions,  the  cancer  specialists  of  to-day,  following  the 
lead  of  the  Germans  and  their  English  imitators,  are  lost  in  a  swamp  of  morphdogy, 
and  it  is  time  that  an  entirely  new  set  of  ideas  should  be  promulgated  to  rescue  them 
from  their  self-confessed  hopelessness. 

When  a  pathologist  can  say:  "Concerning  the  ultimate  nature  of  neoplastic  over- 
growth we  shall  never  have  more  than  a  descriptiye  knowledge/'  he  has  reached  th» 
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end  of  the  road  in  his  direction  and  the  limit  of  pessimiRin.  I  do  not  care  a  rap  whether 
I  am  called  orthodox  or  heterodox,  but  T  do  care  tremendously  to  keep  an  open  mind 
and  a  hopeful  spirit.  One  trouble  with  too  many  cancer  spocialiBts  is  that  they  are 
not  biologists,  whereas  the  cancer  problem  is  peculiarly  and  preeminently  a  biolog- 
ical problem.  These  cancer  morphologists  have  patiently  cut  and  stained  and 
studied  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sections  of  tumors,  fining  and  refining  their  deh* 
nitions  and  distinctions  and  building  up  high  walls  of  separation  where  nature  has 
made  none,  all  because  they  do  not  understand  the  plasticity  of  llAing,  growing 
things.  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  the  study  of  sections,  but  only  to  suggest  that 
there  are  also  other  ways  of  looking  at  this  problem,  which  is  one  of  growing  things. 
There  is  too  much  reasoning  in  a  circle  on  the  part  of  many  of  these  writers,  too  much 
argument  basing  one  assumption  on  another  assimtiption  as  if  the  latter  were  a  well- 
established  and  solid  fact,  too  little  clear  thinking  of  a  biological  sort,  too  little  first- 
hand knowledge  of  living  plants  and  animals,  too  much  dogmatism,  too  much  ortho- 
doxy, and  not  enough  experimentation.  Hence  the  pessimism  and  the  discour- 
agement. 

Cancer  research  was  bom  in  Germany  and  has  been  prosecuted  there  more  dili- 
gently than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  they  have  done  wonders  in  the  study 
of  its  morphology,  but  etiologically  the  best  the  Germans  have  been  aMe  to  do  has  been 
to  cover  the  whole  situation  with  a  cloud  of  oVscurity.  With  a  few  uninfluential 
exceptions  they  have  denied  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  disease  and  discouraged  search 
for  an  organism,  and  in  this  pessimistic  attitude  they  ha\  e  been  ably  seconded  by 
their  English  followers.  These  strong  men,  chiefly  morphologists,  ha-'.e  dominated 
the  situation  for  a  generation,  but  they  ha .  e  not  explained  cancer  and  the}*  can  not 
explain  it,  and  they  must  now  p.\  e  way.  Indeed,  from  Cohnheim  to  Riljbert  there 
is  not  one  of  their  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  parasitic  nature  of  cancer  which  is 
not  as  full  of  holes  as  a  skimmer. 

Listen  to  Ribbert  in  his  last  great  book:  ^ 

Denn  wenn  auch  durch  Mikrooifianismen  knotige,  tumotfthnliche  Wucherungen 
her  orgerufen  werden  kdnnen^  so  handelte  es  sich  doch  stets  nur  um  die  BUdung 
eines  entzQndlichen  Granuktionsgewel  es,  das  hOchstens  mit  Tumoren  der  Binde- 
gewebflgruppe  eine  gewisse  Ahnlichkeit  haben  konnte  (p.  378). 

In  other  words,  the  most  that  parasites  can  do  is  to  produce  a  granulomatous  tumor 
superficially  like  a  sarcoma. 
Again  he  says: 

Aber  wenn  das  fremde  Lebewesen  die  Zellen  bewohnt,  mOssen  dieee  notwendig 
geschadigt  werden.  Das  folgt  aus  dem  Begriff  der  Parasiten,  der  selbs^  erstandlich 
der  Zelle  nur  Nachteil  bringen  kann.  Damit  ist  aber  die  den  Tumor  characterisie- 
rende  Steigerung  der  Wachstumsfahigkeit  der  Zelle  nicht  vereinbar  (p.  384). 

In  other  words,  when  a  parasite  occupies  a  cell  that  cell  must  necessarily  be  injured. 
It  follows  out  the  \  ery  concept  of  a  parasite  that  it  can  only  bring  injtuy  to  a  cell, 
and  the  characteristic  increase  of  cell  growth  in  tumors  is  incompatible  with  this 
idea.    Here  as  usual  he  just  misses  the  point. 

Ribbert  ends  his  great  book,  of  which  **  seine  Entsehung"  is  its  weakest  part, 
although  the  illustrations  are  also  to  be  criticized  because  they  are  all  a  ague  wash  draw- 
ings when  they  should  ha\  e  been  exact  photomicrographs,  as  follows: 

Das  Karzinom  entsteht  auf  Grund  einer  durch  Epithelprodukte  bewirkten  die  Dif- 
ferenzierung  des  Epithets  vermindemden  und  sein  Tiefenwachstum  auslteunden 
subepithelialen  EntzQndung. 

In  other  words,  if  I  understand  him,  cancer  is  due  to  a  suT  epithelial  inflammation 
induced  by  substances  arising  in  the  epithelium,  which  sul  stances  cause  it  (or  which 
inflammation  causes  it)  to  be  less  well  differentiated  and  to  grow  downward.  Thist 
etiologically  is  about  as  clear  as  mud. 

I  "Das  Earsinoin  des  Mensdhen  sein  Baa,  sein  Wachstum,  seine  Entstehung,"  Fr.  Cohen,  Bonn,  1911. 
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Wilms,  also,  at  the  end  of  hiB  book,  ^  sarcastically  inquires: 

Welches  Bakterium  soil  wohl  eine  Keimblattzelle,  Mesoderm-  oder  Mesenchyn.zclle 
produciereu  kdnnen,  die  dann  em})ryonaie  Gewebe  und  Organaniagen  bUdetf 

To  which  may  be  replied  Bacterium  tumefaciens,  and  probably  others. 
This  is  his  additional  and  closing  sentence  designed  to  be  a  finality  of  in\  incible 
logic: 

Wer  diese  genannten  angeborenen  Sarkomaformen  als  durch  Bakterien  erzeugt 
betrachtet,  iibernimmt  damit  die  Verpflichtung,  auch  f  Gr  die  BUdung  seiner  elgenen 
normalen  Gewebe  und  Organe  eine  bakterielle  Infektion  nachzuweisen. 

To  which  may  he  answered:  Very  weU,  and  why  not?  Since  a  1>acterial  oiganiam 
does  just  that  in  the  plant. 

I  believe  these  old  ideas  and  assumptions  must  be  sifted,  turned  and  oxertumed, 
and  many  of  them  wholly  rejected  if  we  are  to  find  the  truth. 

Oancer,  according  to  my  notion,  is  a  problem  for  the  experimental  biologist  and 
the  bacteriologist.  The  morphologist  has  gone  as  fair  as  he  can  go,  and  the  energy  of 
cancer  research  from  now  on  must,  I  lelie  e,  be  turned  into  new  channels,,  if  we  aie 
to  expect  results  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  humanity. 

[For  illustrations,  drawn  from  photographs  and  photomicrographs,  and  confirma- 
tory of  statements  here  made  respecting  crown  gall,  consult  ''The  Journal  of  Cancer 
Researcii,"  April,  1916,  and,  especially  for  the  embryomas,  ''Bulletin  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,"  Sept.,  1917."] 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  or  remarks? 

A  Delegate.  I  am  interested  to  learn  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
controls  used  in  the  work  on  trout.  Do  you  find  that  no  other  in- 
fection will  produce  this  kind  of  tumor  in  the  trout  ? 

Dr.  SMrTH.  I  can  not  say.  I  have  not  got  in  any  of  the  inoculated 
trout  tumors  enough  evidence  to  make  me  think  that  I  have  proved 
my  case.  The  work  is  still  going  on.  Until  I  can  get  metastasizing 
tumors  in  these  animals  and  from  them  can  produce  the  growth,  I 
do  not  think  I  have  made  out  my  case.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make 
it  out  in  animals,  anyway,  but  the  subject  is  interesting.  I  am 
working  on  lizards  now,  and  perhaps  after  a  time  I  may  have  some 
better  evidence  than  this.  But  I  have  got  here  in  plants  what  to 
my  opinion  parallel^  in  a  good  many  ways  what  takes  place  in  man 
and  many  animals.  I  know  it  is  due  to  an  organism,  but  it  does  not 
kill  the  cell.  It  grows  inside  the  cell  and  stimulates  it  to  proliferate, 
and  from  that  standpoint  I  think  it  well  worth  while  to  go  on  with  the 
work. 

Dr.  Richard  Weil.  I  wonder  whether  Dr.  Smith  is  entirely  correct 
in  saying  that  he  does  not  get  metastasis.  Of  course,  he  gets  growth 
by  extension,  but  then  we  know  there  is  a  school  of  human  patholo- 
gists that  believe  human  metastases  are  very  largely  due,  if  not  ex- 
clusively— at  least  in  a  certain  type  of  cases,  e.  g.,  the  breast  cancers 
with  axillary  metastases — to  that  mode  of  growth — i.  e.,  extension 
with  eventual  destruction  of  intervening  strands  through  connective 

1 "  Die  Miachsoschwtlbte,"  p.  275. 
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tissue  proliferation,  so  that  metastasis  according  to  that  belief  is  not 
caused  by  carriage  of  the  toxin  through  the  cells,  but  by  actual  pro- 
liferation. 

That  is  certainly  true  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  metasta- 
sis. Whether  it  is  true  in  all  is  an  entirely  different  question,  but  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  of  human  breast  cancer 
we  get  just  that  method  of  extension  that  you  get  with  eventual 
destruction  of  intervening  strands.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out  from 
the  slides,  the  growth  was  partly  infiltrative,  and  I  wish  to  ask  whether 
there  was  true  infiltration  of  the  healthy  plant  tissue,  whether  the 
tumor  throws  out  feeders,  or  whether  it  only  extends  from  the  center 
and  destroys  the  surrounding  tissues  by  pressure  and  so  bursts  out  to 
the  surface. 

Dr.  Smith.  In  some  cases  it  sends  out  invasive  cell  growths,  at 
other  times  it  exerts  a  purely  crushing  effect. 

Dr.  Weil.  Does  the  plant  ever  recover  from  the  tumor? 

Dr.  Smith.  I  think  I  can  say  that  sometimes  recovery  occurs. 

Dr.  Weil.  Are  they  then  immune  ? 

Dr.  Smith.  We  have  worked  a  good  deal  on  that  point.  I  felt  a 
good  deal  more  certain  on  the  question  of  immunity  some  years  ago 
than  I  now  do. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Gayloed.  I  should  like  to  remind  Dr.  Smith  of  a  very 
interesting  occurrence  in  reference  to  this  subject  that  he  has  probably 
forgotten.  At  the  International  Cancer  Meeting,  in  Paris,  there  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  a  new  object  for  neoplasm  study,  a  genuine 
neoplasm  in  plants,  by  a  gentleman  who  stated  that  he  thought  it  was 
of  great  value  to  human  study  because  it  could  be  demonstrated  by 
all  the  criteria  of  neoplasms  to  be  a  genuine  neoplasm.  What  he 
had  done  was  this:  He  had  this  tumor  in  sugar  beets,  and  he  had 
proven  by  transplantation  experiments  that  this  tumor  could  be 
transplanted  from  one  type  of  beet  to  another  and  grow  by  ingrafting. 
In  other  words,  he  took  a  tumor  from  a  white  sugar  beet  and  trans- 
planted to  a  red,  or  the  reverse,  and  it  grew  from  the  transplant.  He 
proposed  that  here  was  a  very  simple  type  of  tumor  which  we  could 
use  for  transplantation  experiments.  One  of  the  criteria  which  he 
advanced  to  prove  that  it  was  neoplasm  was  that  no  one  had  ever 
been  able  to  cultivate  anything  from  it,  and  hence  that  definitely 
placed  it  in  the  neoplastic  growths.  He  was  very  much  surprised, 
we  know,  when  he  learned  about  Dr.  Smith's  growth.  Dr.  Smith 
had  at  that  time  accomplished  the  culture  of  this  oi^anism  and  had 
inoculated  it.  Dr.  Smith  might  make  more  out  of  it,  I  think,  than 
he  does,  because  here  was  a  tumor  something  like  a  Rous  chicken 
tumor  which  was  passed  on  before  his  work  came  out  and  was  accepted 
as  a  type  of  neoplasm. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  pass  to  the  next  paper,  that  of  Dr.  Gaylord 
on  "Fish  tumors." 
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CANCER  PROBLEMS  IN  SPECIAL  BIOLOGICAL  GROUPS— FISH  TUMORS- 
FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SO-CALLED  CARCINOMA  OF  THE 
THTROm. 

By  HARVEY  R.  GAYLORD, 

State  InstUuUfor  the  Study  of  Malignant  Duetue,  Buffalo. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  various  types  of  neoplasms  in  fish  has  not  been  matemdly 
augmented  since  the  articles  of  Marianne  Plehn  in  1906,  1910,  and  1912.  It  is  well 
known  that  various  typea  of  neoplasms  are  found  In  the  teleosts,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  cancer  research  the  descriptions  of  neoplasms  in  lower  animals  serve  only  to  extend 
our  knowledge  and  to  confirm  our  impressions  regarding  the  widespread  distributicm 
of  the  neoplastic  processes.  Only  when  such  tumors  have  been  made  the  sabject  d 
experimental  or  more  extended  study  is  their  significance  great. 

In  fish  the  particular  type  of  neoplasm  which  has  been  so  studied  is  the  so-called 
carcinoma  of  the  thyroid  in  the  salmondds.  Just  as  in  other  biological  groupe  a 
certain  type  of  neoplasm  preponderates,  as  in  mice  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  and  in 
rats  and  chickens  the  sarcomas,  so  the  salmonoids  have  that  type  of  neoplastic  process 
which  even  in  mammals  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  problem  of  water  supplies. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  carcinoma  of  the  thyroid  in  fish. 

This  disease  was  first  described  by  Bonnet  in  1883.  Although  this  author  did  not 
recognize  the  nature  of  the  disease,  Scott,  in  1891,  described  it  as  cancer,  and  Plehn, 
in  1902,  recognized  it  as  a  neoplaem  of  the  thyroid  gland.  In  the  same  year  it  was 
described  by  Gilruth  as  epithelioma  affecting  the  branchial  arches.  A  compre- 
hensive histological  study  based  on  some  ten  specimens  of  fish  was  made  by  Pick  in 
1905.  Our  interest  in  this  subject  began  in  1908  with  the  description  of  conditions 
existing  in  a  fish  hatchery,  in  which  hundreds  of  fish  were  affected.  The  disease 
was  also  studied  by  Marine  and  Lenhart,  beginning  in  1909,  these  authors  considering 
it  to  be  endemic  goiter.  Our  own  studies,  covering  a  period  of  six  years,  were  pub- 
lished in  monograph  tixnn  in  1914,  and  led  to  the  foUowing  conclusions  regarding  the 
nature,  distribution,  and  significance  of  the  disease: 

1.  The  diiiease  known  as  gill  disease,  thyroid  tumor,  endemic  goiter,  or  carcinoma 
of  the  thyroid  in  the  salmonidae,  is  a  malignant  neoplasm. 

2.  The  disease  occurs  in  fish  living  under  conditions  of  freedom  in  populated  areas. 

3.  When  introduced  into  fish-breeding  establishments  it  becomes  endemic  widi 
occasional  epidemic  outbreaks. 

4.  Normal  fish  taken  from  the  wilderness  may  be  made  to  acquire  the  disease  wfaoi 
placed  in  fish-breeding  establishments  where  the  disease  is  endemic. 

5.  The  feeding  of  uncooked  animal  proteid  favors  and  the  feeding  of  cooked  animal 
proteid  retards  the  disease  as  compared  with  the  uncooked.  Feeding  alone  is  not  an 
efficient  cause.  It  must  be  combined  with  an  agent  transmitted  probably  throng 
the  water  or  food,  or  both. 

6.  By  scraping  the  inner  surface  of  water-soaked  wooden  trou^s  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  endemic,  an  agent  may  be  secured  which  from  its  action  upon  the  mammalian 
thyroid  when  administered  through  drinking  water  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  fish  confined  in  these  troughs. 

7.  The  agent  is  destroyed  by  boiling. 

8.  Fish  in  all  stages  of  the  disease  are  favorably  affected  in  the  direction  of  cure 
by  the  addition  to  the  water  supply  in  suitable  concentration  of  mercur>',  arsenic  or 
iodine. 

9.  The  eff(!ct  of  mercury,  arsenic,  and  iodine  in  carcinoma  of  the  thyroid  in  fish 
and  the  subsequent  positive  experiments  with  metals  in  mammalian  cancer  are 
probably  the  expression  of  a  therapeutic  relation  of  these  elements  to  carcinoma. 

10.  Certain  species  of  the  salmonidse  have  an  almost  complete  natural  resistance 
to  the  disease. 
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11.  Certain  lota  of  fish  of  susceptible  species  show  a  high  degree  of  immunity  to  the 
disease. 

12.  Spontaneous  recovery  occurs  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  individuals. 

13.  Removal  from  ponds  in  which  the  disease  is  endemic  to  natural  conditions,  or 
a  change  to  more  natural  food,  increases  the  percentage  of  spontaneous  recoveries. 

14.  Spontaneous  recovery  appears  to  confer  a  degree  of  immunity  against  recurrence. 

15.  The  percentage  of  spontaneous  recoveries  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
appears  to  be  higher  than  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 

16.  The  incidence  of  the  disease  increases  with  the  age  of  the  fish,  at  least  up  to 
five  years. 

17.  Thyroid  enlacgement  and  changes  presenting  at  the  end  of  five  months  a  picture 
of  diffuse  parenchymatous  goiter  were  induced  in  mammals  by  giving  them  water  to 
drink  in  which  had  been  suspended  scrapiDgs  from  troughs  in  which  the  disease  was 
endemic.  Control  animals  which  received  the  same  water  boiled  failed  to  develop 
thyroid  changes.  That  these  enlaigements  and  changes  are  the  first  stages  in  mam- 
mals of  the  same  disease  which  occurs  in  the  fish  inhabiting  the  troughs  from  which 
the  scrapings  were  obtained  is  an  inference  which  we  believe  further  experiments 
will  justify. 

18.  The  disease  is  endemic  in  a  very  high  percentage  of  all  trout  hatcheries  in  the 
United  States. 

19.  The  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  wild  fish,  its  introduction  into  fish-cultural 
stations,  its  localization  in  certain  troughs  or  water  supplies,  the  method  of  its  spread, 
its  transmission  to  mammals,  the  efficacy  of  three  well-known  inoiganic  germicides  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease,  the  destruction  of  the  agent  by  boiling,  the  phenomena 
of  spontaneous  recovery  and  immunity,  strongly  indicate  that  the  agent  causing  the 
disease  is  a  living  organism. 

20.  No  evidence  has  yet  been  produced  to  indicate  the  direct  transmission  of  the 
disease  from  individual  to  individual. 

21.  In  many  of  its  phases  the  disease  is  identical  with  endemic  goiter.  As  there  is 
no  line  of  demarcation  between  what  is  called  endemic  goiter  and  what  we  believe  we 
have  clearly  shown  is  cancer  of  the  thyroid,  we  hold  that  endemic  goiter  and  carcinoma 
of  the  thyroid  in  the  salmonidn  are  the  same  disease. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  conclusions,  certain  new  facts  have  been  disclosed 
which  serve  to  extend  or  strengthen  some  of  our  conclusions  in  regard  thereto.  That 
the  disease  is  widespread  geographically  is  indicated  by  reports  we  have  received  of 
its  occurrence  in  India.  T.  SouthweU,  director  of  fisheries  for  Bengal,  Bihar,  and 
Oriasa,  wrote  us  in  1914  and  later  sent  us  specimens  of  rainbow  trout  taken  in  the 
hill  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Naini  Tal  with  visible  thyroid  tumors.  These  proved 
on  microscopic  examination  to  be  thyroid  carcinomata  of  the  usual  type.  Facta 
pertaining  to  this  observation  have  since  been  published  by  Southwell  with  two 
exceUent  iUustrations  in  the  records  of  the  Indian  Museum. 

In  the  literature  of  the  subject  there  is  but  one  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  visible 
thyroid  tumor  in  salt-water  fish,  and  thllB  only  in  Salmo  salar  Linnaeus,  the  Atlantic 
salmon.  As  these  fish  at  certain  times  ascend  the  fresh-water  streams,  they  are  not 
strictly  salt-water  fish.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  interest  to  learn  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease  in  four  examples  of  sea  bass,  Senranus,  in  two  species.  These  fish  were  found 
in  the  Naples  aquarium  by  Dr.  Paul  Vonwiller  and  wiU  be  later  published  in  detail  by 
Marsh  and  Vonwiller.  The  growths  are  in  general  like  the  process  in  the  salmonidss 
but  are  not  so  advanced.  Colloid  is  found  in  all  sections  of  the  tumor.  The  epithelium 
is  in  all  stages  from  low  cubical  to  high  columnar,  and  not  greatly  infolded,  but  pre- 
sents an  appearance  of  adeno-carcinoma.  In  Serranus  there  Is  very  little  evidence  of 
infiltration  and  no  metastases  are  demonstrable,  as  only  the  heads  of  the  fish  are 
available  for  investigation.    These  fish  were  always  in  sea  water,  and  they  were  fed 
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excliuively  on  marine  fish,  which  is  mid  to  prevent  thyroid  overgrowth.    This  is  the 
first  observed  instance  of  thyroid  tumor  in  salt-water  fish  outside  the  sahnonida;. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  observation  of  Cameron  and  Vincent  of  the  occurrence  of 
thyroid  tumor  in  an  elasmobranch,  squalus.  Squalus  is  a  dogfish,  or  small  shark. 
These  authors,  in  the  examination  of  217  specimens  of  dogfish  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
found  a  thyroid  which  was  enlarged  to  about  three  times  the  usual  size,  and  the  gland 
instead  of  being  leaflike  and  flat  as  normally,  was  paar  shaped  and  nodular.  The 
enlarged  gland  contained  cysts  and  under  the  microscope  cystlike  dilatations  of  the 
alveoli  with  cell  proliferations  projecting  into  them.  There  were  areas  of  normal 
vesicles  containing  colloid  in  parts  of  the  gland,  but  the  alveoli  in  the  more  charac- 
teristic portions  were  filled  with  solid  maaaes  of  cells.  In  some  places  all  alveolar 
structure  was  lost,  the  growth  being  made  up  of  irregular  masses  of  ceUs.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  growth  was  adenomatous,  but  in  certain  regions  infiltration  of  the 
interstitial  tissue  was  marked.  The  picture  described  by  these  authors  is  character- 
istic of  the  disease  in  the  salmonidsB .  The  point  of  especial  interest  is  that  the  thyroid 
in  squalus  is  an  encapsulated  gland.  Besides  this  one  example  of  gross  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  in  squalus,  these  authors  describe  two  specimens  from  a  group  of  12 
examined  later  which  show  distinct  pathological  changes  on  microscopic  examinatioiL 
In  these  glands  large  portions  of  the  thyroid  were  devoid  of  coUoid,  the  vesicles  being 
entirely  filled  with  epithelial  overgrowth.  The  sea  water  of  the  strait  of  Greonria, 
where  the  squal^  was  obtained,  is  about  two-thirds  normal  ocean  salinity,  and  doubt- 
lesB  two-thirds  normal  marine  iodine  content,  but  this  is  much  above  the  concentration 
of  iodine  which  in  fresh  water  reduces  thyroid  hyperplasia. 

From  these  observations  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected  of  the  existence  of 
carcinoma  of  the  thyroid  in  fish  living  under  conditions  of  nature,  and  far  removBd 
from  questions  of  domestication,  overfeeding,  overcrowding,  etc.,  strengthens  the 
conclusion  that  the  disease  is  not  the  result  of  artificial  propagation.  The  occurrence 
of  the  disease  in  fish  whose  normal  habitat  is  sea  water  bears  rather  strongly  upon  that 
theory  of  thyroid  hyi>erplasia  which  attributes  it  to  deficiency  of  iodine  in  the  food  or 
environment.  In  fact  so  far  as  fish  are  concerned  the  similar  results  obtained  with 
mercury  and  arsenic  would  seem  to  conclusively  show  tiiat  idoine  acts  in  a  way  similar 
to  the  metals,  and  not  by  supplying  a  deficiency  of  iodine  in  the  gland.  The  obaervm- 
tion  that  the  feeding  of  vegetable  food,  cooked  proteid,  or  chopped  sea  fish,  or  so-called 
natural  food,  such  as  maggots,  bugs,  etc.,  retards  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  hatch- 
eries, and  that  the  feeding  of  uncooked  animal  proteid  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease 
but  a  contributing  factor,  has  been  strengthened  by  the  observation  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease  in  trout  fed  on  cooked  vegetable  food.  These  fish  came  from  a  com- 
mercial trout  hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  food  of  these  fish  as  fry  was  beef 
liver  for  about  two  months.  Then  a  mush  made  from  wheat  flour  is  added  to  the  liver 
and  is  gradually  increased  in  relative  proportion  until  during  the  next  four  months  aU 
liver  is  eliminated.  Subsequently  only  cooked  flour  mush  is  fed  to  these  trout. 
They  grow  slowly,  mature  and  breed,  and  are  sold  for  table  use  at  probably  a  reccMtl 
price  for  commercial  trout.  They  neverthetees  acquire  thyroid  tumors;  in  yearlings 
and  older  fish .  The  tumors  are  small,  and  a  small  per  cent  of  fish  are  affected .  ICicro- 
scopically,  most  of  the  typical  appearances  of  carcinoma  in  the  salmonidse  are  seen. 
This  is  cancer  in  fish.  The  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  Seiranus,  sea  fish  fed  exclu- 
sively upon  marine  fish  food,  also  strenghens  the  conclusion  that  feeding  is  not  the 
essential  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  observation  that  mercury,  arsenic,  and  iodine,  when  introduced,  even  in  small 
amounts,  into  the  water  containing  fish  with  thyroid  tumors,  bring  about  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  size  of  these,  develoi>s  increased  significance  in  the  light  of  recent 
experiments  reported  by  McCarrison.  This  author  has  studied  the  prevalence  of 
goiter  in  the  Lawrence  Military  Asylum  for  children  at  Sanawa.  In  this  institutioon 
there  are  about  500  male  and  female,  European  and  Anglo-Indian  children.  About  two- 
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thirds  of  the  children  are  of  pure  European  descent,  the  remaining  one-third  being  of 
mixed  parentage.  The  asylum  is  located  at  about  6,000  feet  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas.  A  careful  study  of  the  records  in  this  asylum,  which  extended  over  some 
15  years,  showed  that  the  incidence  of  goiter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  was 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  inmates.  McCarrison  finally  traced  the  source  of  the 
endemic  to  the  drinking  water,  which  was  in  part  ndn  water  and  in  part  spring 
water.  Both  sources  of  supply  were  open  to  fecal  contamination  and  showed 
abnormally  high  bacterial  content.  Beginning  April  19, 1913,  McCanison  undertook 
the  experiment  of  sterilizing  the  water  by  chemical  means  in  the  boys'  school  and 
barracks,  while  for  control  purposes  the  water  supply  of  the  girls'  school  and  barracks 
remained  as  before.  At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  there  were  284  boys 
in  the  school,  of  whom  57  were  goitrous.  There  were  216  girls  in  the  school,  of  whom 
57  were  goitrous.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1913,  when  the  experiment  was  com* 
pleted,  the  number  of  cases  among  the  boys  had  been  reduced  to  27,  whereas  among 
the  girls  there  was  an  actual  increase  of  cases  above  the  57  first  recorded.  Partial 
sterilization  of  the  water  was  carried  out  by  the  use  of  iodine  in  the  form  of  potassium 
iodide  and  iodate.  The  amount  of  iodine  employed  equaled  1  part  in  70,000.  This 
method  was  used  to  purify  the  water  until  the  2d  of  July,  1913,  midway  in  the  experi- 
ment, and  from  July  3  on,  chlorine  was  laigely  substituted  for  iodine,  with  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  results  observed  in  the  first  instance. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  experiments  the  amount  of  iodine  per  parts  of  water  was 
reduced  to  1  in  911,000.  This  is  still  five  times  as  great  a  concentration  as  we  used 
in  treating  goiter  in  fish  by  the  addition  of  iodine  to  the  water.  McCarrison  considers 
the  question  of  whether  the  iodine  acts  in  this  case  as  a  purifier  of  water,  especially 
as  a  germicide,  or  whether  its  action  in  diminishing  the  number  of  cases  of  goiter  is 
to  be  attributed  to  its  supposed  physiological  action  upon  the  gland.  As  in  the  treat- 
ment of  goiter  McCarrison  has  obtained  equally  efficacious  results  with  thymol,  he  is 
not  inclined  to  attribute  to  iodine  a  distinctly  physiological  action  in  the  treatment 
of  goiter. 

McCarrison's  experiments  do  not  conclusively  show  that  the  iodine  works  by  destroy- 
ing an  agent  in  the  water  supply.  It  is  still  possible  that  the  iodine  acts  as  a  germicide 
in  the  individual  drinking  the  water.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  McCarrison  did  not 
entirely  substitute  chlorination  of  the  water  for  treatment,  with  iodine.  As  a  con- 
firmation of  the  results  obtained  with  iodine  by  Marine  and  by  ourselves,  his  work 
indicates  a  very  valuable  application  of  this  method  in  the  practical  treatment  of 
goiter  in  human  beings. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  discussion,  we  will  proceed  to  the 
next  paper,  by  Dr.  Lambert,  on  "Tissue  culture  in  cancer." 


TISSUE  CULTURES  IN  CANCER.' 

By  ROBERT  A.  LAMBERT, 
Department  of  Pathology ^  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columhia  University, 

New  York  City, 

ABSTRACT. 

The  cultivation  of  tissues  in  vitro  forms  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  methods  of 
investigating  cancer  problems.  Factors  may  be  introduced  and  controlled  to  an  extent 
not  possible  in  experiments  upon' the  living  animal.    One  may  observe  directly  the 

>  The  oommJttee  on  pfubUcatlon  regrets  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  writer  In  South  America,  only 
this  abstract  of  Dr.  Lambort'i  paper  can  be  printed. 
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divifiion  of  cells  and  follow  succeediog  generations  of  cells  under  variously  modified 
conditions  of  life. 

There  are  limitations  to  the  method.  Not  every  cancer  cell  or  normal  tii^sue  can  be 
cultivated,  and  when  cultures  are  successful  growth  is  by  no  means  comparable  to  that 
observed  in  cultures  of  bacteria.  Some  tissues  mo^y  survive.  Human  tissues  offer 
special  difficulties,  although  modifications  in  technique  have  enabled  us  to  maintain 
an  active  multiplication  of  human  cells  for  more  than  a  month.  It  is  probable  that 
growth  may  be  kept  up  indefinitely. 

The  metiiod  of  tissue  cultures  has  been  used  by  us  chiefly  in  studying  the  nature  of 
cancer  immunity,  and  in  carrying  out  comparative  studies  ui>on  the  biology  of  cancer 
cells  and  normal  cells.  Further  evidence  has  been  obtained  to  show  that  cancer  im- 
munity is  not  a  serum  immunity,  that  circulating  antibodies  for  the  cancer  cell  do  not 
exist.  Tumor  cells  grow  actively  in  the  plasma  of  animals  which  are  naturally  or 
artificially  highly  resistant  to  tumor  inoculation.  They  even  grow,  as  do  ako  normal 
cells  in  the  plasma  of  certain  foreign  species,  except  when  such  animals  have  been 
immunized  by  suitable  injections  against  the  tissues  of  the  species  to  which  the  tumor 
belongs.  In  other  words,  cytotoxic  immunity,  in  contrast  to  tumor  immunity,  is 
readily  demonstrable  in  tissue  cultures. 

Interesting  differences  are  observed  in  the  behavior  of  cancer  cells  and  normal 
cells  in  cultures,  especially  when  the  cells  are  subjected  to  tlie  action  of  certain 
harmful  agents.  Cancer  cells,  particularly  sarcoma,  grow  very  actively  in  the  primary 
cultures,  but  continued  propagation  through  subcultures  is  difficult,  often  impossible. 
The  reverse  is  true  of  normal  connective  tissue  cells  which  become  more  active  in 
subcultures.  This  observation  is  probably  significant,  indicating  either  that  tumor 
cells  are  less  hardy  or  that  in  cultures  some  necessary  substance  is  not  sufficiently 
supplied. 

To  some  physical  agents,  such  as  cold,  tumor  cells  (mouse  and  rat  sarcomata)  appear 
to  be  more  resistant  than  normal  tissues.  To  other  injurious  agents,  notably  heat, 
the  neoplastic  cell  is  clearly  less  resistant.  Recent  experiments  indicate  that  these 
results  apply  also  to  human  tissues.  It  is  suggested  that  the  problem  of  the  therapy 
of  cancer  may  be  profitably  attacked  by  this  method. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  in  various  ways  the  growth  in  vitro  of  cells, 
both  normal  and  malignant.  Work  in  this  direction  is  promising,  and  is  undoubtedly 
of  greatest  importance.  The  author  has  been  unable  to  confirm  some  of  the  positive 
results  reported  by  others.  Some  substances  which  stimulate  the  growth  of  cells 
in  the  body  appear  to  be  without  effect  in  cultures. 

Finally,  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to  note  that  normal  cells  grown  for  a  long  time 
outside  the  body  do  not  develop  as  the  result  of  their  freedom  from  the  restraint  of 
the  organism  any  tendency  to  malignant  lawless  growth.  This  is  shown  by  the 
entirely  negative  results  following  the  inoculation  of  subcultures  actively  growing  of 
normal  connective  tissue  cells. 

The  Chairman.  Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  I  propose 
that  we  hear  Dr.  Burrows's  paper,  which  is  of  a  similar  character, 
"The  tissue  culture  in  cancer,"  by  Montrose  T.  Burrows. 


THE  TISSUE  CULTURE  IN  CANCER,' 

By  MONTROSE  T.  BURROWS, 
Pathological  Laboratory^  The  Johns  Hophina  Unxversity,  Baltmore,  Md. 

Cancer  considered  in  its  general  aspects  is  a  condition,  although  unique,  which 
must  be  understood  only  by  the  use  of  those  same  methods  by  which  we  are  to  even- 

t  Abstraot  of  paper. 
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tually  understand  normal  and  other  pathological  proceasee.  The  important  problem 
in  pathology  and  in  biology  is  the  structure  and  metabolism  of  normal  body  cells .  The 
question  in  cancer  is  whether  the  cancer  cell  is  a  normal  cell  responding  to  a  peculiar 
environment  or  whether  it  is  a  cell  whose  metabolism  is  such  that  it  can  grow  in  an 
environment  where  other  cells  can  not  show  these  changes. 

At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  cycle  of  the  life  of  the  oiganism  was  the  cycle 
of  the  life  of  the  cell.  At  the  present  time,  however,  this  particular  view  has  been 
largely  discarded  and  it  has  come  to  be  considered  that  the  body  is  not  only  controlled 
by  its  cells  but  that  the  cells  are  likewise  controlled  by  the  body.  There  is  a  mutual 
interrelation  between  the  whole  and  its  minute  parts.  Each  and  every  activity  of 
the  cell  is  a  response  on  its  part  to  some  external  stimulus.  Each  and  every  activity 
of  the  whole  is  the  resxilt  of  the  coordinated  activity  of  its  parts.  The  cessation  of 
the  growth  of  many  cells  at  maturity  does  not  represent  a  loss  of  the  property  of  these 
cells  to  proliferate,  bjit  it  is  the  result  of  some  kind  of  a  change  either  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  cell  or  in  the  parts  about  it. 

Although  it  has  been  assumed  that  this  peculiar  type  of  regulation  of  growth  and 
other  changes  in  the  body  cell  is  the  resiilt  of  peculiarities  of  their  structure  and 
metabolism,  and  that  it  must  be  solved  by  direct  analysis  of  the  mechanisms  peculiar 
to  each  of  the  various  activities  of  these  cells,  up  to  the  time  of  the  development  of  the 
tissue  culture  method  no  means  for  such  direct  analysis  had  been  devised.  The  tissue 
culture  method  has  become  important  in  cancer  as  in  the  study  of  normal  and  other 
patholi^cal  processes  in  that  it  allows  one  to  study  directly  the  reactions  of  these  vari- 
ous cells  in  a  restricted  and  analyzable  environment. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  author  has  studied  by  this  method  several  different 
kinds  of  normal  and  cancer  cells.  Through  this  study  he  has  been  able  to  demonstrate 
directly  that  the  normal  cells  of  the  organism  are  essentially  fluid  systems  and  that 
the  organization  peculiar  to  their  various  activities,  such  as  growth,  movement, 
differentiation,  function,  etc.,  are  differential  surface  tension  phenomena,  regulated 
by  the  organization  of  the  environment  and  the  peculiar  properties  of  certain  of  the 
substances  formed  in  their  oxidation  reactions.  The  organization  peculiar  for  each 
of  these  activities  is  not  a  cellular  but  a  tissue  organization.  Thus  it  is  seen  how  these 
cells  may  under  the  influence  of  changes  in  their  environment  undergo  changes  in 
form  and  activity. 

A  further  careful  study  of  oxidation  in  these  cells  has  been  made.  Oxidation  in 
these  cells  is  a  simple,  incomplete  chemical  reaction.  OO3  and  another  or  other  sub- 
stances are  formed.  Certain  of  these  compounds  formed  are  insoluble  in  the  circu- 
lating body  fluids,  serum,  salt  solution,  etc.,  but  soluble  in  various  body  colloids, 
such  as  fibrin,  dead  cells,  etc.  In  the  presence  of  food  and  oxygen  this  oxidation  re- 
action can  continue  only  so  long  as  these  products  remain  below  a  certain  concentra- 
tion. When  this  concentration  is  attained  about  the  cells  all  activity  ceases.  For 
growth  to  take  place  in  these  cells  a  special  mechanism  for  removing  these  products 
must  be  available.  That  is,  it  can  take  place  only  when  the  cells  are  brought  into 
contact  with  certain  colloidal  materials  having  the  property  of  absorbing  these  sub- 
stances and  it  continues  until  their  concentration  in  these  colloids  reaches  a  certain 
concentration ;  then  an  equilibrium  is  established .  Thus,  we  can  see  how  the  coaguable 
exudate  in  the  wound  forms  the  stimulus  for  growth  and  how  growth  ceases  at  the 
establishment  of  continuity  of  the  part  or  how  it  fails  through  a  failure  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  exudate. 

A  careful  study  of  the  nail  shows  that  it  has  a  special  mechanism  for  supplying  col- 
loidal materials  and  removing  them  continuously  from  the  growing  cells.  The  rhyth- 
mically contracting  heart  muscle  cell  has  an  electromechanical  structure  capable  of 
splitting  these  substances  into  simpler  compound  which  are  soluble  in  the  circulating 
body  fluids.    The  energy  is  transformed  into  work  in  these  cells  through  the  fact 
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that  the  primary  oxidation  products  decrease  surface  tension  while  their  split  products 
increases  it. 

Cancer  cells  have  not  been  foimd  to  be  different  from  actively  growing  normal  celU. 
The  study  of  them  has,  however,  been  so  far  limited. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  additional  paper  by  Dr.  Clowes,  on 
'*The  mechanistic  theory  of  cancer,"  which  is  very  similar  in  its 
contents  to  the  present  papers.  The  papers  are  very  interesting 
and  I  hesitate  to  cut  them  short,  but  I  think  the  time  is  passing 
fast  and  we  have  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  these  communications. 


A  MECHANISTIC  THEORY  OF  CANCER. 

By  G.  H.  A.  CLOWES, 
Research  HoapUaly  Buffalo,  N,  Y, 

While  investigating  12  yeard  ago  the  conditions  under  which  epontaneous  recovery 
from  cancer  occurs  in  mice,  and  the  phenomenon  of  immunization  against  subsequent 
transplantation  of  the  same  material,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  coniinn  Beebe's 
observation  that  the  saline  constituents  of  tumors  appear  to  bear  a  direct  relation  to 
their  speed  of  growth.  We  carried  out  detailed  analyses  on  upward  of  80  carefully 
controlled  mouse  tumors  and  noted  an  extremely  high  K  and  low  Ca  content  asBociated 
with  rapid  growth  and  exceptional  virulence  of  these  tumors,  whilst  a  relatively  low 
K  and  extremely  high  Ca  content  was  associated  with  relatively  slow  growth  and 
tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery  on  the  part  of  the  tumors. 

While  analyses  carried  out  on  such  a  small  amount  of  substance  are  necessarily 
somewhat  inaccurate,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the 
speed  of  growth  and  probable  virulence  of  a  tumor  could  almost  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  analytic  data.  A  high  K  content  is  commonly  associated  witli 
rapidly  growing  embryonic  tissues  and  a  relatively  high  Ca  content  with  stationary, 
retrograding,  and  senile  tissues.  But  it  appeared  desirable  to  seek  some  further 
explanation  for  the  variations  exhibited  in  these  mouse  tumors,  particularly  the 
mechanism  underlying  the  mobilization  of  Ca  in  those  tumors  in  which  the  growth 
was  inhibited  and  spontaneous  recovery  occurred.  The  data  appeared  to  bear  some 
relation  to  experiments  being  published  at  that  time  by  Jacques  Loeb  and  his  aaso- 
dates  on  antagonistic  effects  exerted  by  salts  of  monovalent  cations  against  salts  of 
divalent  cations,  particularly  in  so  far  as  they  might  apply  to  the  problem  of  increased 
or  diminished  permeability  of  tlie  protoplasmic  film  of  the  cancer  cell,  and  consequent 
accelerated  or  diminished  intake  of  foodstuffs  and  building  materials  capable  of 
causing  either  normal  or  pathological  cell  proliferation. 

Some  years  later  while  confirming  and  elaborating  the  work  of  other  Investig^loffB 
on  the  so-called  antitryptlc  reaction  which  occurs  most  markedly  in  cancer  and  in 
pregnancy,  I  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  amount  of  these  substances  produced 
in  the  blood  appeared  to  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  speed  of  growth  of  either  a  tumor 
or  a  fetus,  to  diminish  rapidly  following  an  operation  for  cancer  or  the  birth  of  a  child, 
only  to  increase  once  more  with  any  subsequent  recurrence  of  the  malignant  con- 
dition or  in  any  subsequent  pregnancy.  From  an  investigation  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  substances  in  question  were  influenced  by  treatment  with  oiganic  solvents, 
by  heating  and  the  action  of  physical  agents,  I  concluded  that  they  represented  prod- 
ucts of  the  destruction  of  lipoids  and  other  fatty  materials  which  are  believed  to  play  an 
important  rdle  in  the  protoplasmic  film  or  membrane,  and  subsequently  Jobling,  as 
a  result  of  fractionation  experiments  with  organic  solvents,  came  to  the  conclusioii 
that  the  substance  causing  the  so-called  antitryptic  reaction  in  cancer  is  actually  a 
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■imple,  mater-soluble  soap.  The  production  of  increased  proportions  of  soluble  soaps 
in  the  blood  appeared  to  support  the  conclusion  of  Shaw-Mckenzie  that  an  increased 
lipase  activity  is  to  be  noticed  in  cancer  and  suggests  the  possibility  that  the  mobili- 
zation of  Ca  is  a  protective  measure  calculated  to  counteract  the  increased  permea- 
bility of  the  protoplasm  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  protoplasmic  film, 
the  soluble  soaps  produced  being  transformed  into  insoluble  Ca  soaps. 

There  was,  however,  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  phenomenon  in  question 
until  Bancroft  made  the  observation  that  water-soluble  soaps,  like  Na  and  K  oleate^ 
when  used  as  emulsifying  agents  for  oil  and  water,  promote  the  formation  of  emul- 
flions  consisting  of  globules  of  oil  dispersed  in  water,  like  cream,  while  soaps  like  Ca 
and  Mg  oleate,  which  are  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  fats,  when  used  as  emul- 
sifying agents  promote  the  formation  of  emulsions  in  which  globules  of  water  are  dis* 
pen&d  in  oil,  like  butter. 

In  a  paper  published  in  1913  I  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  emulsions  of  oil  dis- 
persed in  water  may  be  transformed  into  emulsions  of  water  dispersed  in  oil  by  simply 
shaking  with  salts  of  Ca,  while  the  transformation  in  question  may  be  prevented  or 
the  reverse  transformation  effected  by  shaking  with  alkalies,  etc.  Now,  since  a  phase 
reversal  of  this  type  represents  a  transformation  of  a  system  analogous  to  islands  sur- 
rounded by  water  which  is  freely  permeable  to  water,  into  one  analogous  to  lakes 
sonounded  by  land  which  is  impermeable  to  water,  it  is  obvious  that  by  simply 
varying  the  proportions  of  alkalies  and  salts  of  monovalent  cations,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  di  and  tri  valent  cations  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  prepare  a  physical 
system  having  any  desired  degree  of  permeability. 

A  careful  investigation  ^  of  the  effect  exerted  by  various  electrolytes  on  inter&cial 
soap  films  by  means  of  the  drop  sjrstem  has  demonstrated  that  the  proportions  in  which 
given  salts  exert  an  antagonistic  effect  upon  one  another  in  these  purely  physical 
systems  correspond  exactly  with  the  proportions  observed  by  Loeb,  LOlie,  Osterhout, 
Matthews,  and  other  investigators  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  phenomenon 
of  antagonistic  electrolyte  effects  on  cell  protoplasm.  From  Osterhout's  observation 
that  NaCl  diminishes  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  of  certain  marine  organisms  to  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  and  salts  of  Ca  exert  the  reverse  effect  increasing  the 
zesistance,  while  properly  balanced  solutions  of  NaCl  and  CaCl,  exert  no  effect  upon 
the  resistance,  it  may  be  concluded  that  antagonistic  electrolytes  function  in  virtue 
of  their  capacity  to  induce  variations  in  permeability  of  the  tissues,  substances  of  the 
one  type  causing  an  increase  and  substances  of  the  opposing  type  causing  a  decrease  in 
permeability.  The  close  parallel  between  the  nature  and  proportion  of  salts  capable 
of  exerting  antagonistic  effects  in  such  purely  physical  systems  as  emulsions  and  the 
drop  system  on  the  one  hand  and  living  cells  on  the  other  suggests  the  extreme  proba- 
bility that  the  mobilization  of  soaps  of  monavalent  cations  in  rapidly  growing  normal 
or  cancerous  tissues  bears  a  direct  relation  to  increased  permeability  with  resulting 
increased  intake  of  foodstufib,  and  that  the  mobilization  of  Ca  in  stationary  or  retro- 
grading normal  and  cancerous  tissues  bears  some  relation  to  a  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  S3rBtem  against  such  increased  permeability  and  an  attempt  to  induce  a  com* 
pensatory  effect. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  such  changes  in  permeability  could  be  induced  in 
pregnancy  or  cancer,  as  to  what  forces  might  possibly  cause  abnormal  lipase  activity 
or  stimulate  the  lipase  normally  present  or  otherwise  lead  to  increased  soap  production 
or  increased  proportion  of  salts  of  monovalent  cations  as  compared  with  divalent 
cations,  thus  leading  to  an  increased  dispersion  of  the  constituents  of  the  external 
protoplasmic  film  and  a  consequently  increased  permeability  of  the  protoplasmic 

>  Protoplasmic  EquiUbrium,  by  Q.  H.  A.  Clowes,  Jooixial  of  Physical  Chemistry,  vol  ao,  p.  407.  An* 
tagODistic  electrolyte  Effects  in  Physical  and  Biological  Systems,  Science,  vol.  43,  p.  7fiO. 
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system  to  water  borne  foodstuffs  capable  of  affording  those  building  materialsftecessuy 
for  cell  proliferation.  In  experiments  not  yet  published  we  have  noted  marked  ac- 
celeration of  lipase  action  on  fats  induced  by  a  variety  of  agents  which  may  well  be 
present  in  the  body  under  both  normal  and  pathological  conditions. 

It  is  well  known  from  the  experiments  of  Loeb  on  artificial  parthenogenesis  and  of 
Calkins  regarding  the  conditions  under  which  paramecia  may  undergo  division  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  sexual  cycle,  that  slight  variations  in  the  concentration  and 
proportions  of  certain  normal  salts  may  induce  cell  division  reaching  many  hundred 
generations,  a  figure  far  in  excess  of  that  required  to  account  for  cancerous  develop- 
ment as  it  occurs  in  human  beings. 

While  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  toxic  agents  derived  from  parasites  may  under 
certain  conditions  play  an  important  rdle  in  inducing  changes  of  the  type  suggested, 
the  fact  that  physicochemical  phenomena  associated  with  cancer  and  pregnancy 
bear  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  another  as  indicated  by  a  large  variety  of  blood 
reactions,  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  both  conditions  may  not  be  induced  by 
similar  variations  in  the  colloidal  equilibrium  of  the  protoplasmic  system.  Cell 
protoplasm  apparently  represents  a  colloidal  chemical  adaptation  to  salts  and  other 
chemicals  originally  present  in  the  environmental  medium  in  which  protoplasmic 
material  first  came  into  being.  This  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  resemblance  in 
the  proportions  of  certain  electrolytes  in  sea  water  and  the  blood  of  mammals.  With 
marked  variations  in  diet  the  cell  is  obviously  forced  to  exert  an  ever-increasing  selec- 
tive effect  in  order  to  maintain  its  equilibrium  and  ultimately  the  production  of  abnor- 
mal, suboxidized,  metabolic  products  exerting  a  cumulative  effect  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  abnormal  saline  environmental  medium  may  well  lead  to  changes  in 
colloidal  equilibrium  in  the  protoplasmic  cell  structure  of  those  tissues  which  exhibit 
an  hereditary  weakness  or  predisposition  to  cancerous  development. 

Peyton  Rous's  observation  that  the  agent  inducing  chicken  sarcoma  may  be  filtered 
through  a  Berkefeld  bougie,  and  the  observation '  of  Simpson  and  the  writer  that  the 
agent  in  question  may  under  suitable  conditions  be  obtained  from  the  filtered  blood 
plasma  of  cancerous  chickens,  is  in  no  sense  incompatable  with  the  mechanistic  con- 
ception outlined  above.  It  may  be  demonstrated  by  experiments  with  purely  physi- 
cal systems  that  under  given  conditions  of  saline  equilibrium  an  agent  capable  of 
exerting  a  profound  effect  upon  the  surface  tension  of  dispersed  colloids  may  be  passed 
through  a  bougie  and  may  subsequently  induce  a  cycle  of  changes  resulting  in  the 
production  of  a  further  proportion  of  the  substances  in  question  and  subsequent 
further  development  in  the  same  direction,  the  process  being  analogous  to  an  exo- 
thermic chemical  reaction  like  an  explosion  as  contrasted  with  an  endothermic 
reaction. 

While  biologists  have  generally  believed  that  the  temporary  intervention  of  physical 
or  mechanical  agents  could  not  induce  permanent  changes  in  protoplasmic  equilibrium 
which  would  find  expression  in  permanent  changes  many  hundreds  of  generations 
after  the  removal  of  the  cell  from  the  influence  of  the  agents  in  question,  it  must  be 
recognized  from  the  experiments  of  Ehrlich  regarding  the  action  of  certain  chemicals 
on  trypanosomes  and  from  the  experiments  referred  to  above  that  changes  of  this  tyi>e 
sufficiently  permanent  to  account  for  cancerous  proliferation  may  well  be  induced  by 
chemical  or  physical  forces.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  a  parasite  plays  any  direct  or  indirect  rdle  in  tiie  production  of 
cancer,  but  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  filterable  agent  obtained  by  Peyton 
Rous  bears  a  direct  relation  to  substances  isolated  from  the  tissues  by  Robertson  and 
others  which,  even  when  employed  at  extreme  dilution,  are  capable  of  inducing  mem- 
brane formation  in  the  eggs  of  certain  marine  organisms. 

1  Am.  Mid.  AsBoo.  Vol.  64,  p.  1525. 
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The  Obeairman.  These  papers  are  now  open  for  disciission. 

Dr.  J.  Bronfenbrennzb.  The  paper  which  Dr.  Clowes  presented 
yesterday  broadens  out  a  good  many  questions  in  immunity.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least  a  part  of  anaphylaxis 
due  to  extra-cellular  phenomena  has  been  plainly  proven  in  our 
experiments  to  depend  on  physiGO-^^hemical  changes  iti  these  media. 
If  the  experiments  of  other  investigators  are  correct,  it  is  easy  to  show 
thfl^t  by  dissolution  of  lipoids.  I  was  able  to  produce  the  phenomenon 
by  merely  passing  vapor  through  the  senun.  By  means  of  this 
method  I  was  able  to  dissolve  lipoids  and  split  up  the  particles  which 
probably  are  constructed  in  the  maimer  illustrated  by  Dr.  Clowes. 
The  proteolytic  enzyme  digests  the  protein  of  the  serum  and  forms 
very  toxic  products.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  anaphylaxis 
is  taking  place  in  the  blood  serum,  as  I  am  sure  that  essentially  the 
same  elements  are  present  in  the  cells  as  in  the  serum,  mid 
that  a  certain  amount  of  proteolysis  must  be  taking  place  also  in  the 
cells.  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Clowes  explain  the  fact  that  com- 
bination of  antigen  and  antibody  seems  to  be  doing  the  same  sort  of 
work  as  a  combination  of  calciimi  and  sodium,  or  calcium  and 
potassium;  that  is  to  say,  how  does  it  happen  that  in  certain  quan- 
titative Umits  a  combination  of  specific  antigen  with  its  correspond- 
ing antibody  does  break  the  film  around  the  protein  molecule  and 
liberates  substances  within  ?  That  combination  of  antigen  with  anti- 
body would  thus  break  up  the  outer  film  and  then  liberate  the  sub- 
stances. That  the  surface  tension  is  very  essentially  involved  in 
the  phenomenon  we  have  proven  in  experiments.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  phenomenon  is  entirely  physico-chemical,  as  we  tried  to 
emphasize  yesterday. 

Dr.  E.  F.  SMrrH.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  some  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  effect  of  removal 
of  calcium  from  balanced  solutions  in  which  plants  are  grown.  Dr. 
Rodney  Drew  and  Mr.  Bartlett  made  a  long  series  of  experiments  by 
growing  certain  plants  in  balanced  solutions  from  which  calcium  had 
been  withdrawn.  The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  membranes  become 
very  permeable  and  fluids  or  substances  pour  out  from  these  plants 
into  the  solution  as  soon  as  we  remove  the  calcium.  You  add  the 
calcium  and  the  membrane  becomes  more  impermeable.  The  r^ults 
were  measured  electrically  by  the  electrical  apparatus  and  I  think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that  result.  As  to  the  occurrence 
of  potassium  in  these  rapidly  growing  tumors,  I  think  it  may  be 
true  in  all  life  that  young,  actively  growing  parts  had  more  potassium 
than  the  older  parts.  It  is  certainly  true  of  some  plants  that  young 
actively  growing  normal  tissues  have  more  of  potassimn  than  of  cal- 
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cium.  As  the  growth  becomes  moiepmature  the  amount  of  potaashun 
decreases  and  the  amount  of  calciimi  increases. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Will  you  close  the  discussion,  Dr.  Clowes  ? 

Dr.  Clowes.  The  experiments  which  Dr.  Smith  mentions  have  also 
been  made  by  Osterhaut,  showing  that  sodium  chloride  will  lower 
and  calcium  will  increase  the  resistance  of  certam  marine  substances, 
laminaruB,  etc.  He  has  tried  it  out,  and  hb  curves  with  aU  known 
elements  correspond  with  my  own  curves,  which  I  have  shown  here. 
Furthermore,  at  a  meeting  in  Boston  recently,  he  said  he  had  curves 
to  duplicate  my  own  which  he  had  not  yet  published. 

As  regards  the  question  of  antigen  and  antibody,  I  do  not  think  it 
belongs  in  this  discussion.  I  have  already  produced  results,  as  I 
explained,  in  which  I  have  duplicated  with  antigen  and  antibody  in 
various  ways  these  very  same  effects,  producing  an  increase  in  per- 
meability, in  the  drops,  by  means  of  an  antigen-antibody  combina- 
tion, and  counteracting  them  by  means  of  calcium  in  the  specific  way 
we  mentioned  when  dealing  with  hay  fever  and  other  anaphylactic 
phenomena. 

As  r^ards  the  question  of  enzymes,  I  look  upon  enzymatic  effect 
as  simply  the  promotion  of  contact  between  the  otherwise  non- 
missible  phases,  thus  permitting  constituents  of  one  phase  to  eixert 
chemical  or  physical  ^ects  on  constituents  of  the  other  phase.  If 
this  effect  is  dispersion,  it  is  simply  a  lowering  of  surface  tension, 
whereby  the  particles  more  readily  fly  apart;  if  aggregation,  a  height- 
ening of  surface  tension.  And,  of  course,  what  takes  place  is  that  the 
dispersion  or  breaking  up  of  any  stabilizing  film  around  the  cell  will 
render  the  passage  of  substances  contained  in  that  cell  more  easy. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  paper  is  by  Dr.  Wood. 


BADIDM  IN  EXPEBIMENTAL  CANGBR. 

By  FRANCIS  CARTER  WOOD, 
IHndor  of  Cancer  Reteanh,  Owrg€  Crodter  Special  Reteanh  Fund,  Coiumhia  CTiitiwMty. 

While  there  are  many  interesting  biological  problems  connected  with  the  action  of 
radium  on  tiaaues,  we  are  concerned  chiefly  in  determining  its  value  as  a  then^utic 
agent  in  neoplasms  of  man.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  apply  the  necessary 
scientific  criteria  to  the  investigation  of  human  timiors,  as  it  is  impossible  always  to 
obtain  satisfMtory  specimens  for  microscopical  examination,  espedally  if  the  tumor 
is  in  the  internal  organs;  the  danger  qf  overtreatment  with  resulting  severe  bums  is 
always  imminent;  and,  finally,  we  are,  in  this  country  at  least,  unable  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  proportion  of  autopsies  on  persons  dying  from  any  cause  after  treatment. 
The  result  of  this  unsatisfactory  condition  is  that  the  medical  literature  is  filled  with 
practically  worthless  reports  of  the  effect  of  radium  on  tumors.  In  very  few  of  these 
reports  is  any  statement  made  as  to  whether  the  tumor  was  examined  microscopically, 
or  whether  tbo  patient  was  kept  under  observation  for  a  time  sufficient  to  warrant  any 
opinion  as  to  the  ultinute  cure.    In  fact,  many  cases  have  been  reported  a  few  weeks 
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after  treatment,  when  any  opinion  is  absolutely  valueless,  and  many  of  the  reports 
which  are  published  as  showing  that  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  treatment  concern 
patients  who  are  already  dead  from  the  disease.  Such  publications  are  worse  than 
useless,  for  they  are  misleading  as  regards  the  real  therapeutic  value  of  radium.  It 
is  much  more  important  for  us  to  know,  not  the  niunber  of  successes,  but  the  number 
of  failures  and  their  proportion  to  the  successes. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  percentage  of  cures  of  cancer— and  this  opinion  is  based 
not  only  upon  personal  experience,  but  upon  a  wide  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  last 
10  years— is  extremely  small  and  laigely  confined  to  certain  groups  of  tumors,  among 
tbem  the  basal-cell  tumors  of  the  face,  the  epulides  of  the  jaw,  the  giant  cell  sar- 
comata of  the  long  bones,  the  adenocarcinomata  of  the  uterine  body,  and  certain 
lymphoearcomata.  All  of  theee  tumors,  as  is  well  known  by  those  of  sufiicient  expe- 
lienee,  either  may  undergo  a  spontaneous  disappearance,  at  least  for  such  period* 
as  would  warrant  the  diagnosis  of  a  clinical  cure,  or  are  curable  in  some  instances 
by  the  mere  removal  of  the  main  mass;  although  later,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
lymphosarcomata,  a  fatal  recurrence  is  frequent.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is 
neceaaary  to  turn  to  spontaneous  or  implanted  tumors  in  animals  as  a  means  of  scien- 
tifically testing  the  therapeutic  value  of  radium. 

First,  it  is  important  to  know  what  the  minimal  lethal  dose  of  radium  is  for  cancer 
cells  outside  of  the  animal;  the  viability  of  the  treated  cells  being  tested  by 
inoculation  after  treatment.  Such  experiments  have  shown  that  when  the  alpha 
rays  are  removed  by  suitable  filters,  100  milligrams  of  radium  element  at  a  distance  of 
approximately  5  millimeters  require  one  hour  to  kill  carcinoma  or  sarcoma  cells  of 
the  mouse  or  rat  in  vitro.  If  the  filter  used  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  remove  all 
of  the  beta  rays  also,  the  time  required  is  increased  seven  or  eight  fold.  The  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  in  order  to  produce  these  effects  no  other  factors  are  in  play 
except  the  amount  of  radium,  the  length  of  the  exposure,  and  the  distance  between 
the  radium  and  the  tumor  cells.  This  furnishes,  then,  a  lethal  coefficient  which  can 
be  plotted  as  a  simple  rectangular  curve  and  by  means  of  this  anyone  can  deter- 
mine the  exact  length  of  time  required  to  Idll  a  cancer  cell  at  a  given  distance  with 
a  given  amount  of  radium.  The  experiments  have  shown  also  that  sublethal  doses 
alow  the  growth  of  cancer  cells,  while  still  smaller  doses  stimulate,  and  they  confirm 
the  observations  made  on  human  beings,  that  with  sublethal  doses  healing  of  a  car- 
cinomatous ulcer  may  be  produced,  while  the  cancer  itself  keeps  on  growing  in  the 
lower  layers  and  is  either  slowed,  stimulated,  or  uninfluenced,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  radiation  reaching  the  cells. 

These  phenomena  explain  the  sometimes  astonishing  increase  in  the  growth  rate 
which  has  been  observed  after  the  treatment  of  human  tumors  with  insufficient 
radium,  and  also  explains  the  very  late  recurrences  which  have  occasionally  been 
noted  after  treatment  with  radium  or  X-ray.  Some  of  these  recurrences  have  occurred 
some  years  after  treatment,  the  cells  remaining  quiescent  in  the  tissue  for  that  period. 

Second,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  lethal  dose  of  radium  for  cancer  cells  when  these 
are  left  in  the  tiasues  with  their  full  blood  supply,  and  experiments  carried  out  to 
determine  this  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  exposure  required  to  produce  the 
same  results  is  considerably  greater,  in  fact,  nearly  double  the  amount  required  in 
vitro.  Evidently  there  is  some  interference  with  the  destructive  action  of  the  rays 
caused  by  the  renewal  of  the  cell  substance  through  the  circulation. 

Third,  it  is  important  to  find  the  lethal  coefficient  for  human  cancer.  So  far  ae 
clinical  experience  goes,  the  lethal  death  point  of  animal  and  human  tumor  cells 
is  very  nearly  the  same,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  there  should  be  much 
difference.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  inoculate  human  cancer  cells  after  treats 
ment,  it  has  been  necessary  to  grow  them  in  culture,  a  procedure  which  is  attended 
by  many  complications  and  technical  difficulties,  but  which  is  now  in  progress  in 
the  Crocker  laboratory.    There  is,  however,  another  factor  which  appears  in  th«^ 
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treatment  of  human  material  and  that  is,  that  it  is  probably  not  iieceflsar>%  in  Mder 
to  produce  a  cure,  to  kill  all  of  the  cells;  but  that  if  a  certain  amount  of  radiataon 
is  given,  the  closure  of  the  blood  vessels  by  the  endarteritis  "which  the  radium  pro- 
duces and  the  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  induced  as  a  repair  process  following 
the  arterial  thrombosis  and  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  irritating  action  of  the  radium  on 
normal  tissues,  may  effect  a  choking  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  carcinoma,  and  pro- 
duce a  temxx>rary  or  symptomatic  improvement  of  very  consid^ikble  eiEtent.  This 
may  explain  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  less  exposure  is  needed  to  cure  a  small  himisn 
cancer  of  low  virulence  than  to  kill  a  mouse  cancer  in  vitro. 

Experiments  in  treating  primary  tumors  of  animals  and  the  rssults  of  trsataient  of 
human  cancers  of  high  malignancy  have,  however,  shown  that  in  those  poitioiis  of  tlie 
growth  where  the  cells  of  the  tumor  are  in  contact  witii  normal  stnictores  it  is  ex- 
tiem3ly  difficult  to  destroy  the  healthy  blood  vessels  and,  therefore,  to  influence  the 
shell  of  carcinoma  tissue,  which  still  remains,  even  though  tiie  main  mass  may  havs 
disappeared  under  the  influence  of  the  radium.  It  is  from  this  shell  of  activdy 
growing  neoplasm,  thin  as  it  may  be,  that  recurrence  takes  place,  and  thJB  is  tiie  diffi- 
cult phase  for  any  permanent  cure.  It  is  generally  stated  in  textbooks  and  held  by 
many  workers  that  a  cancer  cell  is  more  susceptible  to  any  destructive  agent  than  is  a 
healthy  cell.  This  is  very  doubtful ;  it  is  probable,  though  not  as  yet  dedavely  shown, 
that  a  rapidly  growing  epithelial  cell  is  just  as  susceptible  to  the  action  of  ndium  aia 
rapidly  growing  cancer  cell  derived  from  the  same  tissue.  We  must  alwa)^  remembsr 
that  the  blood  vessels  in  cancer  tissue  are  thin  walled  and  without  vasomotor  lufvm, 
and  that  they  are  very  easily  injured,  or  even  destroyed,  by  toxic  agents,  such  as 
bacterial  toxins,  which  have  been  widely  used  in  the  form  of  the  toxins  of  streptococcot 
and  prodigiosus,  by  the  action  of  colloidal  metals,  and  even  by  adrenalin,  whidi 
dinply  raises  the  blood  pressure  and  causes  hemorrhages  throughout  the  tumor,  prob- 
ably by  mechanical  tearing  of  the  delicate  walls  of  the  capillaries.  Following  any  of 
these  treatments  there  may  be  a  central  necrosis  of  the  tumor  with  a  loes  of  a  vsry 
considerable  portion  of  the  mass;  but  ultimately  recurrence  takes  place  from  the 
periphery. 

In  a  very  few  cases  unquestionaoly,  and  especially  in  tumora  of  the  wiety  men- 
tioned in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  the  balance  between  the  tissues  and  the  new 
growth  is  so  delicate,  so  easily  overthrown  spontaneously,  that  the  healtliy  tissusB 
may  be  victorious  and  all  the  cancer  cells  ultimately  destroyed,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  virulent  tumors  this  delicacy  of  balance  does  not  exist;  the  cancer  celb 
do  not  induce  any  reaction  against  themselves  by  their  growth,  or  at  least  sufficient 
reaction  to  be  of  any  therapeutic  benefit,  and  despite  a  certain  amount  of  centiai 
sloughing  a  continuation  of  growth  is  to  be  observed  with  ultimate  extension  of  the 
tumor,  the  formation  of  metastases,  and  the  death  of  the  patient. 

To  a  certain  extent  we  are  able  to  judge  the  type  of  tumor  which  may  be  influenced 
with  radium.  That  is,  any  tumor  rich  in  giant  cells,  especially  of  the  myelopiax 
t3rpe,  as  epulides  of  the  j'aw  and  the  central  sarcomata  of  the  bone  epiphyses,  is  more 
easily  influenced  than  any  other  type  of  sarcoma.  The  basal-cell  epitiieliomata  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  face,  and  the  adenocarcinomata  of  the  body  of  the  uterus^ 
which  are  of  low  invasive  power  and  not  infrequently  cured  by  simple  curettage,  ve 
especially  susceptible  to  radimn  and  may  therefore  be  influenced,  but  exceptions 
occur  in  the  experience  of  everyone  who  has  used  this  agent,  and  therefbre,  until  we 
have  much  more  knowledge  of  the  biology  of  these  tumors,  it  is  impossible  to  guarantee 
that  radium  will  in  all  cases  favorably  influence  them.  Until  we  know  exactly 
what  radium  will  do  it  is  improper  to  apply  it  to  operable  tumors,  and  we  ought, 
therefore,  in  our  experiments  on  human  beings  still  to  use  only  such  tumors  as  are 
decided  to  be  absolutely  inoperable. 
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The  Chassman.  I  take  plea&ure  now  in  announcing  Dr.  William 
Doane^  the  writer  of  the  next  paper. 


RADIUM  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CANCER. 

By  WILLIAM  IKTANE. 

The  Cancer  Commiasion  of  Harvard  University. 

8eon  otter  BiMgeat  (Maoawnd  X  nysiii  l&db,  BeeqtMsri,  of  Faiw,  fownd  that  cer- 
tain umuofli  MitB  produced  wys  niiihr  lo  them.  Aboat  two  years  laler  Mensiear 
and  Madiwir  Cvk6b  suoeeeded  ia  ^aOmeiiaag  feam  |iitGlibl«Bde  Owo  new  tietaea^, 
pcdookua  aad  laditiBi,  which  pooMfli  this  psoperty  of  eawttiDg  peculiar  types  of  raye 
t»an  excepimially  aiuked  degiee.  Ia  1899  Danles  oomnenoed etudying Ike ^ecte 
«f  mdnun  lajm  on  oerteia  ekia  ledbne.  Thw  mdinin  thanaf>y  had  its  b^kmuig  at 
the  okae  of  the  last  oeataiy,  aad  18  about  10  yean  old. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  subject  most  of  the  radium  traatments^onsiBted  ia  apply- 
lag  to  the  lesioaa  centainers  (aaaally  glass  tidna)  with  xadMim  salts  in  thsn.  8ome- 
IBBMB  these  tubes  wero  inaorted  into  the  mass  of  tiie  tuBBor  itadl.  Soon,  however, 
this  crude  method  gave  place  to  a  more  seiantifie  techaiqiie.  A  number  of  scientists, 
a  che  >  ist,  a  pathologist,  a  ctiiritaaa,  etc.,  gioiped  themselvm  together 
the  leadership  of  Wickfaam  and  ia  1905  began  a  theroai^  study  of  mdium 
therapy.  They  invented  an  elabosate  iastrumeatarium  and  devised  sevend  methods 
of  trmtesDt,  among  which  the  "crass-five''  aad  "filtmtion"  meOwds  may  be  men- 
tioood.  RadiNim  tbempy  having  attaiasd  seme  sucoem,  espedally  ia  the  treatmoat 
of  SBiall  soperficMd  Inasas,  a  number  of  individnals  aad  institutioDS,  both  in  Eumpo 
and  Ameriea,  vadertsok  the  systamatic  apfdioation  of  mdium  to  a  sreat  variety  of 
pathological  canditims.  Among  these  iastitatioDB  the  Radium  Institttte,  ol  London, 
may  be  mentioned.  This  institute  has  sevand  grams  of  radium  at  its  disposal,  aad 
was  the  trst  actually  to  um  laige  qaantitiM  of  emanatioB  as  a  substitute  for  mdium 
ia  the  tnatamnt  of  tamots,  it  having  been  ptovod  yean  before  in  Paris  that  the 
cainatioH  of  mdiom  by  itmlf  and  sqpart  from  the  radkun  produces  profound  phyuio- 
lagioai  changM.  At  Harvard,  in  the  cancer  oommisuoa's  hoqpital,  we  have  beea 
asmg  Bovoral  methods  I  devised  for  applying  the  d^xnitod  activity  of  ndiura  (mdium« 
A.  B.  €.}.  Radium  tmnafcmas  itself  into  radium  emanatioB,  and  the  emanation  ia 
tomtnmfomQuiitselfintomdtumA.  B.C.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  mys  usually 
used  in  radium  therapy  come  from  radium  A.  B.  C.  aad  not  from  rsdium  itself  or  its 
mnaaatina.  The  finttreatBoents  by  these  awthods  were  made  by  the  author  iacollab- 
esalian  with  Dr.  Greenouc^,  Dr.  Tyaser,  and  Dr.  Ordway  in  1913.  The  methods  have 
proved  to  be  vory  flemble  and  it  ii  possibfteby  them  to  obtain  very  intense  mdiatioa 
over  a  sharply  defined  surface  or  throughout  a  given  tumor  aiam. 

The  faadamontal  preikdem  iavolved  in  treating  a  tumor  with  radium  may  be  stated 
thus.  Haviag  a  tumor  of  a  certain  size  and  rimpe,  one  must  send  threu^  it  a  quan- 
tity of  radiation  aifBeiemt  to  kill  all  the  tumor  colls  with  as  little  irritation  of  nnmal 
tissues  as  possible.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  largely  a  question  of  physical 
■donee.  There  are  more  than  9$  known  radioactive  substances  emitting  in  different 
degrees,  one  or  more  of  four  different  kinds  of  rays,  and  one  must  dioom  a  sufficient 
amouat  of  tiio  pioper  substance,  place  it  in  the  right  position  in  or  near  the  tumor, 
aad  leave  it  there  lor  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Evidently  judgment  as  to  quantitiva 
rations  entera  as  an  important  factor  into  the  selection  of  the  proper  mode  of  pro- 
oedure. 
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Some  bkienrtxBg  priodples  vnderiie  tlie  metfaodB  of  trealaeBt  mentioned  abovB 
Hie  ''cnM»-fiie'*  metliod  is  beaed  on  tlie  seonetiy  of  ndiation.  Tlie  ''fittataoa*' 
method  was  devised  lor  the  pmpooe  of  catting  oat  thoae  eeeQy  ehaofbed  nye  thit 
woald  not  penetnte  ftf  enough  into  the  tiflnee.  We  know  tint  the  ladinm  aeriet  of 
eubetenoee  emit  more  thmn  64  different  kinds  of /^nye  and  14  different  Undiofinne- 
tnUing  y  rays.  Hieee  differ  from  eedi  other  enormoudy  in  penetating  power.  The 
more  eeaily  abeoibed  kinds  olihe  fi  raye  ve  completely  stopped  hy  thin  kyen  of 
tisBoe,  whereas  those  same  kyen  absorb  only  a  very  snaall  fraction  of  tiie  ponetntiBK 
y  rays.  Tlias  the  amount  of  radiation  absorbed  by  a  given  thiclmem  of  tissoe  Is  not 
at  aU  proportional  to  the  amount  of  radiation  that  alters  it. 

Usoally  radium  treatments  are  given  lor  lengths  of  tinie  tiiat  vary  in  difierent  GMM 
frmn  a  few  minutes  to  00  or  70  hours.  The  idative  valae  of  the  smaO  doss  lor  a  loag 
time  and  a  large  dose  lor  a  ahott  time  has  not  been  very  completely  invinHgntfd  I 
propose  in  this  pi^Mr  to  present  some  observatiaiis  on  the  eHects  prodnced  on  ctt- 
dnoma tisne  by ''prolonged  mdiation'*witii^andrnyB.  Bytiie  teruH  "preloived 
radiation"  I  mean  radiation  lasting  continoooaly  lor  a  montii  or  six  weeks.  OCcoone 
email  quantities  of  the  radioactive  sobstanoes  are  used,  which  is  a  great  advantage, 
considering  the  price  of  radium. 

The  tedmique  of  the  treatmente  is  as  follows:  A  smaO  quantity  of  radium  i 
tion  (from  8  to  10  millicnries)  is  extracted  from  the  radiom,  purified,  and  t 
into  a  tiny  gbsB  tube  (length  3-5  mm.,  diameter  i  mm.).  A  brief  description  of  the 
method  of  doing  tills  that  1  have  devised  may  not  be  out  of  place .  Hie  emanation  la 
n  chemically  inert  gas,  and  a  milKcuiie  Is  the  quantity  of  emanation  timt  is  aanirlatnd, 
or  in  equlHbrium,  with  a  milligram  of  radium  element. 

Tlie  general  principles  of  the  method  of  purification  are  those  previously  employed 
by  Ramsay  and  Soddy,  Rutherford,  and  Debieme,  in  some  of  their  most  importent 
researches.  Hie  advantages  of  my  method  described  below  are:  Thattiiepuiificatioa 
does  not  require  liquid  air;  tiiat  a  large  number  of  millicuries  of  fwnanatinn  can  be 
purified  and  comprcsaed  into  a  small  fraction  of  a  cubic  millimeter,  in  lOor  Ifiminutea 
of  time;  that  no  emanation  is  lost  except  that  due  to  its  natural  decay;  and  that  the 
procesB  may  be  repeated  a  gieat  many  timea  without  renewing  parts  of  the  apparatna. 

The  dmwing^  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  gbm  tubea  and  reset  roira.  The 
bulb  A  contains  the  radium  aalt  diaac^ved  in  water.  Radium  in  aolution  continually 
decomposes  the  water  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  at  the  same  time  tranafansa 
itaell  into  the  emanation,  which  ia  aet  free.  The  total  volume  of  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  amounta  to  more  than  two  hundred  thouaand  timea  that  of  the  emanation  at 
the  aame  preaaure  and  temperature.  In  addition  to  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and 
emanation,  a  amall  quantity  of  helium  appeara  (the  volume  of  which  is  a  few  per 
cent  greater  than  that  of  the  emanation)  and  also  traces  of  other  gases,  probably  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydrocarbons  coming  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  Impuritiea, 
although  the  aource  of  theee  tracee  of  gas  does  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  underrtood. 
On  account  of  its  radioactive  tranaformation,  the  exact  proportion  between  the  quan- 
tity of  emanation  and  the  gaaea  with  which  it  ia  mixed,  depends  apon  the  length  of 
time  the  gases  are  allowed  to  accumulate.  In  the  ordinary  daily  nmtine  of  our 
laboratory,  however,  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  the  extractimi  of  85  to  60  milli- 
curies of  emanation  having  a  volume  of  0.021-0.086  mm.  at  atmospheric  preaam 
and  ordinary  temperature,  from  a  mixture  of  gases,  having  a  volume  of  4.5  to  ^  ccat 
the  aame  temperature  and  preaaure. 

The  mixture  of  gaaea  collecta  in  A  and  the  tube  B,  and  also,  if  the  pasmge  laqMO, 
in  the  reservoir  C.  Allowing  the  gases  to  collect  in  C  apparentiy  increaeea  the 
efficiency,  probably  becauae  the  emanation  defuses  from  the  solution  into  a  laigs 
volume  more  freely  than  into  a  amall  one.  The  tube  B  is  considerably  longer  than 
76  cm.  80  that  air  may  be  admitted  into  C,  if  desired,  without  its  finding  ita  way  up 
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to  the  ndium  solution.  The  trap  at  B  protects  against  mercury  spurting  up  into 
the  radium  solution,  should  some  of  the  glass  apparatus  break.  An  ordinary  water 
aspirator  with  suitable  stopcocks  controls  the  flow  of  mercury  between  the  reservoirs 
C  and  D.  On  admitting  iJie  air  into  D,  the  mercury  rises  in  C,  pushing  the  mixture 
d  gases  through  the  mercury  trap  E,  into  tubes  F,  The  mercury  in  the  trap  E  holds 
back  all  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  water  vapor.  The  tubes /^contain  a  copper 
wire  slightly  oxidized,  phosphorpentoxide  and  potassium  hydroxide.    Although 


represented  in  the  figure  in  a  vertical  position,  the  copper  wire  really  lies  horizontal. 
It  is  wound  on  a  quartz  rod  supported  by  feet,  so  that  the  wire  does  not  touch  the  inner 
mxrftLce  of  the  tube  at  any  point.  The  diameter  of  the  wire  is  0.3  mm.  and  the  length 
of  the  coil  25  c.  m.  When  heated  rod  hot  by  an  electric  current  of  5-10  amperes  it 
rapidly  combines  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  phosphorpentoxide  absorbing  the 
water  vapor  formed.    A  small  amount  of  copper  oxide  on  the  wire  is  required,  because 
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tfie  mixture  of  gMet  containa,  at  leaat  at  fisst,  *  qanHAy  of  hydngeii  duA  < 
by  a  few  per  cent  the  proportion  lectuiied  by  the  diamical  tamiila  te  watter.  Bona 
OKygen  lemaina  in  the  fadium  aolutaon  aa  hydipfen  petosida.  flie  co|»per  mn  vai 
heated  for  a  long  time  to  remove  aa  mudi  of  the  ocdndad  gaaee  aa  poBBlble,  and  the 
l^ioapfaorpentoxide  was  diatiUed  into  its  proaont  poaition  tnm  *  tnbe  aealad  on  jot 
below  it,  and  afterwards  removed;  both  of  thaae  proceaMp  taking  place  in  Y&avm, 
The  potaanum  hydroxide  ia  lor  the  puipoae  of  abearinag  any  caiiMm  dioodde  mat 
may  be  preaent,  or  may  be  formed  by  the  hot  copper  wire  oxidizing  hydrocariMn 


After  the  purification  of  the  emanation  the  mercury  in  the  reaervoirG  ia  drawn  into 
E,  the  air  being  removed  from  H  by  the  water  acpirator,  and  the  emanation  and  heliiim 
paaa  into  O.  The  gaaea  are  then  puahed  up  by  the  mercury  through  the  atopcock  / 
and  into  a  capillary  tube,  which  ia  aealed  on  ait  J\r.  The  volume  of  the  helium  being 
very  amall  it  ia  unneceasary  to  remove  it.  The  length  of  the  tube  connecting  E  with 
O  ahould  be  ao  great  that  air  may  be  admitted  into  O  without  forcing  the  mercury  up 
into^. 

The  atopcock  I  haa  a  mercury  aeal  and  containa  no  atopcock  greaae.  A  few  maiki 
made  with  a  lead  pencil  on  the  atopper  allow  it  to  turn  freely.  It  will  be  noticed  tbtt 
the  emanation  paaoea  through  no  atopcock  except  the  one  at  J,  and  even  thia  ia  unnecei- 
aary  and  haa  been  added  for  convenience  of  manipulation  only.  The  fact  that  atopcock 
greaae  and  many  other  oiganic  aubatancea  itfe  decompoaed  by  the  laya  from  the  emamr 
tion  and  give  off  gaaea  ia  well  known. 

The  ayatem  of  tubea  and  bulba  JT,  L,  if  ia  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  air  inn 
the  other  tubea  and  reaervoirs,  etc.,  by  meana  of  a  pump  attached  at  JC  Thia  miut 
be  done  at  the  beginning,  and  after  that  no  air  enters  Uie  reaervoirs  except  occaaionally 
when  it  becomea  neceasary  to  renew  the  oxidized  copper  wire  or  the  phoaphoipeiit- 
oxide,  etc. 

The  apparatua  in  our  laboratory  haa  been  in  continuoua  daily  uae  for  more  than  two 
yeara.  The  bulb  A  containa  over  220  milligrama  of  radium  (element),  and  the  total 
quantity  of  emanation  purified  per  month  amounts  to  dightly  more  than  one  curie 
of  emanation,  which  ia  the  quantify  of  emanation  in  equilibrium  with  one  gram  d 
radium  (element). 

After  the  emanation  haa  been  puahed  up  into  the  capillary  tube  at  JV*  auitable  lengthi 
of  it  containing  the  required  amoimta  of  emanationa  are  aealed  off  by  meana  ci  a  tiny 
gaa  jet. 

In  making  a  treatment  aevend  (rf  theae  tubea  are  inaerted  through  a  amall  trochir 
into  the  tumor  or  necrotic  tissue  and  left  there  indefinitely.  Great  care  muat  be  taken 
in  placing  the  tubea.  They  ahould  not  lie  too  near  the  normal  tiasues  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  muat  be  ao  diatributed  that  all  parta  of' the  tumor  receive  adequate 
radiation.  I  have  aeen  carcinoma  cells  deatroyed  at  a  diatance  of  2  c.  m.  fr(Hn  one  of 
theae  tubea,  whereaa  normal  epithelium  may  continue  to  live  within  much  lesi 
than  1  c.  m.  of  one.  Several  of  the  tubea  properly  placed  produce  an  effective  crosB- 
fire. 

Aa  atated  above,  the  emanation  transfonns  itaelf  into  radium  A.  B.  G.  and  the  radium 
A.  B.  G.  producea  the  rays  that  penetrate  the  tissues.  Now  the  emanation  gradually 
disappears.  The  law  of  decay  is  such  that  one-half  a  given  quantity  will  have  trans* 
fwmed  itself  and  disappeared  in  3.85  days.  Thus  at  the  end  of  four  days  about  half 
of  the  emanation  remains,  at  the  end  of  eight  days  only  one-fourth  remains,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  there  is  scarcely  any  left.  If  the  case  warrants  it  new  tubes  may 
be  inserted  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  weeks  so  as  to  keep  up  a  more  unifonn  flow  of 
fi  and  7  rays. 

The  treatment  produces  surprisingly  little  irritation  in  surrounding  healthy  tisniA. 
This  was  contrary  to  my  expectations.  In  several  cases  tubes  have  been  placed 
within  2  or  3  cm.  of  the  eye  without  producing  an  effect  beyond  a  dight  increase  in 
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ike  ter  of  tean.  The  side  of  the  hqm,  too,  was  not  bumed,  ooly  »  disht  orythena 
f^npoftikig  tbare.  One  padeat  dainu  to  bave  been  cosudova  df  a  BenaaUoa  ol  light 
vith  the  eyeiide  doeed  and  in  a  dark  room.  This  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  and 
kanpiMind  to  be  due  to  aalight  phosidMMMBeence  produced  by  the  zaye  in  oome  wh- 
atence  in  the  eyeball. 

The  fact  that  the  laye  have  midi  a  pronounced  doBtructive  effeat  in  the  immediate 
neig^boihood  of  a  tube  and  exert  very  little  influence  a  abort  diotaoce  from  it  ie  due 
■ot  oidy  to  the  law  according  to  which  mdiation  from  a  point  deoreaeeo  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  but  also  to  the  great  abecrbibility  of  the  majority  of  the  fi 
rays.  No  effect  can  be  produced  by  rays  without  absosption  of  energy,  and  it  would 
seem  in  general  advisable  to  use  those  rays  a  laige  fraotion  of  the  energy  of  which  ia 
absorbed  by  the  tissues,  rather  than  those  rays  which  pass  through  witiiout  producing^ 
mach  change.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  so-called  deep  ladium 
therapy,  in  which  the  easily  absorbed  rays  are  cut  ofif  by  screens.  In  the  method 
we  are  now  discussing  the  deeper^lying  tissues  are  reached  by  actually  placing  the 
aource  of  the  rays  near  them.  The  thimiess  of  tibe  walls  of  tilie  fi^lass  tubes  allows 
the  easily  absorbed  rays  to  pass  through  into  the  tissues. 

Some  eoEperimental  evidence  has  been  obtained  in  favor  of  the  view  that  radiatton 
has  a  greater  effect  on  txssne  cells  during  certain  periods  of  their  life  history  than  at 
ether  times.  If  tlus  is  true  in  general,  psd<»ged  radiation  will  catch  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  cells  during  their  mose  vulnerable  pssiods  than  radiation  of  shout  dnra- 
tionwill. 

Some  details  of  the  destruction  ai  carrtnewata  and  of  sttfasec|B«Dt  tissue  repair 
are  given  below. 

The  adiefned  ropeedactions  fsHn  natoorhed  photographs  represent  the  first  threo 
eupeiAcial  carciaomata  that  have  ever  been  treated  by  the  preloogeil  radiation 
method.  Eacheasebiihislratedhy  aesfiesof  phot|G«rBpbedKywii«dwdestrM^^ 
el  carcinoma  tissue  and  the  subsequent  repair. 

The  loHewhig  tables  contain  Ae  data  rektive  te  the  prolonged  radiation  treat- 
ments. In  addition  to  these  treatments  steel  tubes  contaiBing  a  lew  mifficuries  wero 
eecasienaHy  appKed  for  a  diort  time  («ne-hatf  to  3  hours)  te  poitiens  of  the  lesions, 
which  it  was  thought  had  not  received  sufficient  irradiation.  The  greater  part  of  tiie 
effect,  however,  was  undoubtedly  due  te  rays  from  the  tubes  inserted  and  left  in 
position  for  several  weeks. 

Que  J.--In  April,  1#14,  tiie  patient  presented  himself  to  Ihe  Huntington  Hospital 
with  a  small  tumor  over  the  right  malar  bone  that  had  appeared  six  weeks  before. 
He  recmved  a  mild  radium  treatment,  but  was  advised  to  have  the  tumor  excised. 
He  went  elsewhere,  and  some  months  later  the  operation  was  perfoimed.  Toward 
the  end  of  May,  1915,  however,  he  returned  to  omr  luMpital  with  marked  recurrence  and 
received  the  following  prolonged  radiation  treatments: 

May  27  two  tubes  containing  a  totiU  of  8.3  millicuries  of  emanation  were  inserted 
near  the  outer  right-hand  border  of  the  lesion  and  left  there. 

June  2  two  tubes  contaii  ing  a  total  of  6.8  millicuries  of  emanation  were  inserted, 
respectively,  into  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  lesion  and  left  there. 

June  7  the  emanation  tubes  were  still  in  position,  but  they  could  not  be  seen,  as 
they  lay  below  the  surface  of  the  necrotic  tissue.  No  appreciable  change  had  taken 
I^bkce  since  the  patient  retitmed  to  the  hospital  on  May  27.    (Case  la.) 

June  12  one  tube  containing  5.1  millicuries  of  emanation  was  inserted  near  the 
comer  of  the  lesion  below  the  inner  canthus  of  the  right  eye  and  left  there.  From  this 
time  on  a  gradual  but  marked  improvement  took  place.  Epithelium  gradually  grew 
over  the  base  of  the  hollow^  but  never  quite  covered  it.  A  small  necrotic  area  still 
persisted  on  August  19.  During  September  a  marked  recurrence  took  place,  starting 
from  the  center  of  the  lesion  and  siveading  through  into  the  mouth.    It  appears  as  if 
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the  center  bad  not  received  eulBciently  intenee  niduiitan.  I  bad  thooght  tiidit  Hie 
CCTBP  fire  fmdifttion received  at  the  centeriiom  the  tabee  inserted  around  tfaeborden 
would  have  been  safficient,  but  the  facte  do  not  seem  to  verify  this.  Daring  October 
and  November  the  lesion  received  a  prolonged  treatment  aomeirhat  more  intenee  than 
the  fint.  The  hollow  is  now  somewhat  deeper,  but  no  change  in  either  direction  hae 
occurred  during  the  last  six  weeks.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  rig^ 
hand  side  of  the  nose  has  been  subjected  for  a  long  time  to  weak  fi  and  y  radiation,  no 
ulceration  has  resulted.  A  slight  erythema  appeared,  however,  which  does  not  show 
in  the  photograph.    (Oase  lb.) 

Ctt$e  f .— The  patient  was  referred  to  the  Huntington  Hospital  on  July  6, 1915,  vittL 
multiple  keratoeee  on  his  face  and  hands,  some  ai  which  were  al  10  years'  standing. 
In  several  plaoee  they  had  definitely  degenerated  into  carcinomala  and  had  uloenalad; 
notably  on  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  ear.  AU  theee  lesione  were  treated,  butonly  that 
•on  the  left  ear  received  prolonged  radiation.  Tubes  containing  emanatJii  wen 
inserted  and  left  as  follows.    (Oase  2a.) 

July  7,  one  tube,  2.1  millicuries;  July  14,  two  tubes,  7  millicufies;  July  21,  twv 
tubes,  9.1  millicuiies;  July  28,  two  tubes,  15  millicuiiee. 

Very  little  change  appeared  until  July  28,  and  about  this  time  the  tumor  bngan  to 
diminish  in  siae.  The  tumor  continued  to  melt  away  until  August  16.  Astheleaiandid 
not  seem  to  be  improving  much  at  this  stage,  August  24,  two  tubes  containing  a  total 
quantity  of  7.4  millicuries  of  emanation  were  inserted  and  left.  After  this  trentmant 
Uie  ear  swelled  up  to  four  or  five  times  its  natural  siae.  The  swelling,  however,  and 
the  rest  of  the  tumor  gradually  disappeared  untU  only  a  small  scab  remained.  AamnU 
piece  of  the  edge  of  the  lesion  was  excised,  and  Dr.  Tyzzer  found  no  evidence  of  car- 
dnomainit.    Since  this  date  the  lesion  has  remained  healed,  as  indicated  by  fignre  2b. 

Althoui^  some  erythema  appeared  on  the  skin  covering  the  side  of  the  head,  no 
ulceration  occurred  there,  oxcept  where  the  tumor  was  actually  attached. 

Coie  ^.— The  patient  prosented  himself  at  the  hospitsl  on  October  8, 1915,  with  nn 
epidermoid  carcinoma  over  and  just  below  the  li^t  malar  bone.  This  he  said  hnd 
developed  from  a  small  pimple,  that  had  appeared  ei^^t  years  before. 

Prolonged  radiation  treatment  b^gan  seveml  days  later,  and  tubes  containing  emn- 
nation  were  inserted,  and  left  as  follows: 

October  13,  two  tubes,  9.3  millicuries  total  dose,  in  the  upper  and  lower  bordemol 
lesion,  respectively. 

October  27,  three  tubee,  10.1  millicuries  total  dose,  one  in  the  left-hand  and  two  in 
the  right-hand  border. 

November  3,  two  tubes,  4.4  millicuries  total  dose,  in  the  upper  and  left  hand 
borders,  respectively. 

Scarcely  any  effect  had  been  produced  up  to  October  27,  at  which  time  the  photo* 
graph  3a  was  taken.  There  are  five  tubes  in  the  borders  of  the  lesion  as  represented 
in  this  picture.  About  this  time  the  tumor  b^gan  to  disappear  and  by  November  23 
most  of  it  had  gone.  The  neigjiboring  skin  showed  considerable  erythema,  but  no 
ulceration  has  ever  occurred  beyond  the  edge  of  the  original  lesion,  althougji  aome 
of  the  tubes  were  placed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  normal  tissue.  Since  Novem- 
ber 23  the  slow  healing  process  has  continued.  Figure  3b  represents  the  condition  on 
March  10  and  July  21, 1916,  when  the  patient  was  last  seen  at  the  hospital.  Exami- 
nation of  a  small  piece  of  tissue  excised  from  the  scar  showed  no  evidence  of  carci- 
noma. 

Every  action  that  takes  place  in  nature  is  not  <mly  qualitive,  but  also  quantitive; 
and  I  have  presented  the  foregoing  data  l^igely  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attmtian 
to  the  quantitive  relations. 

The  quantities  of  emanation  in  the  individual  tubes  varied  from  1.1  millicuiiee  to 
7.5  millicuries,  and  at  no  time  was  a  total  quantity  of  more  than  16  millicuries  left 
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for  a  long  period  In  » tumor.   The  tnbee  lemained  in  poBitkn  long  enough  tontOiEe 
tbB  activity  of  the  emanation  during  pimcticaUy  its  entire  life. 

Unfortunately  the  space  and  time  relations  can  not  be  accurately  meamued.  The 
^volumes  of  the  tumors  throughout  which  the  rays  destroyed  tumor  tissue  may  be 
^Hti mated,  however,  as  lying  between  15  and  50  cubic  oentimeters.  In  the  time 
xelatioiis  we  recognize  three  distinct  periods,  which  may  be  rougjily  estimated  (for 
tiie  dosages  given)  ss  follows:  (a)  a  hitent  period  of  10  to  14  days,  during  which  little 
apparent  change  takes  place;  (6)  a  destructive  period  of  3  to  4  weeks,  during  which 
tike  tumor  tissue  disappears  as  such,  and  (e)  a  period  of  repair,  whidi  may  last  for 
several  months. 

The  word  "specific  "  can  not  be  applied  strictly  to  radium  rays.  The  rays  however, 
have  a  certain  ''differential "  effect  on  many  kinds  of  tumor  tissue,  and  the  prolonged 
radiation  method  brings  this  out  quite  cleuiy.  Some  of  the  tubes  mentianed  above 
isere  placed  within  a  few  millimeters  of  normal  tissue  without  producing  a  destruc- 
tive reaction,  and  yet  the  rays  from  them  destroyed  carcinoma  tiasue  at  a  distuice 
of  considerably  over  1  centimeter. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  that  the  prdlonged  radiation  method  often  no 
guarantee  against  recurrence. 

We  hope  that  the  above  described  method  may  prove  usefu^n  treating  intenal 
malignant  growths.    Investigations  in  this  field  are  in  progress. 

The  Chairman.  The  papers  by  Dr.  Wood  and  Dr.  Duane  are  open 
for  discussion. 

Dr.  EwiKO.  I  was  extremely  gratified  to  learn  from  Dr.  Wood's 
closing  remarks  that  he  believed  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two 
methods  would  be  offered  to  the  clinician  to  enable  him  to  treat 
cancer  with  radium,  so  I  judge  that  he  anticipates  that  eventually 
the  agent  will  have  some  place  in  therapeutics.  I  think  the  doctor 
18  perhaps  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  extent  to  which  this 
agent  has  been  used,  nor  with  the  results  which  at  least  careful 
observers  are  claiming  for  it.  I  have  here  an  extract  of  38  reprints, 
recent  ones,  on  the  therapeutic  effects  of  radium  from  different  lo- 
calities all  over  the  world.  They  cover  390  reported  clinical  cures 
of  cancers,  most  of  them  of  inoperable  type:  Fifteen  of  the  tongue, 
8  of  the  lip,  9  of  the  rectum,  17  of  the  prostate,  38  of  the  breast, 
254  of  the  uterus,  and  49  sarcomas,  among  which  were  3  of  the 
larynx,  6  of  the  oesophagus,  and  3  of  the  thyroid.  These  are  the 
!    reports  of  competent  men. 

Now,  of  course,  the  use  of  radium  in  cancer  is  like  every  other 
method  which  has  been  developed  for  the  profession.  It  is  simply  the 
beginning  of  perfection;  and  radium  is  not  a  perfected  product  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  to-day,  but  it  is  probably  becoming  so  rapidly. 

One  should  be  very  cautious  about  making  any  statement  in  a  lay 
gathering  as  to  the  use  of  radium  which  might  reach  the  newspapers. 
But  at  our  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Cancer  Research 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  as  to  its 
possibilities.  We  ought  to  realize  that  we  expect  to  make  progress 
in  this  matter;  that  we  may  not  be  getting  to-day  as  good  results  as 
we  may  later;  and  on  that  point  I  wish  to  say  that  I  disagree  entirely 
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with  Dr.  Wood  in  liis  fliatemeot  thttt  tooabmit  to  radium  treatmeni 
any  operable  case  of  cancer  is  matpractioe.  I  caa  not  agree  with  4iiaA. 
When  one  considers  the  result,  for  instance,  as  in  the  case  Dr.  Dnane 
presented;  of  a  small  rodent  ulcer  of  the  face,  and  sees  the  result  in  a 
few  w«ekB  of  thye radium  method,  and  then  eomparesit  with  the  method 
Dr.  Doane  used,  I  think  one  has  e^erjr  tight  to  say  that  theiiBe<rf  this 
method  is  not  malpractice.  As  a  matter  ai  fact,  I  think  it  is  deariy  dem- 
onstrated that  the  treatment  of  cancer  by  radimn  is  a  physical  prob- 
lem— ^that  there  is  an  energy  in  this  substance  which  destroys  cancer 
cells — ^and  thai  if  you  get  enough  of  radium  applied  in  theri^t  condi- 
tions you  can  destroy  a  cancer  O0II  whcreFer  it  can  be  reached.  I 
tiiink,  therefore,  tSiat  the  work  Dr.  Duane  is  doing  in  the  physieal  con- 
trol of  the  agent  itself  will  reach  the  result  which  we  are  always  hoping 
will  be  reached 

Dr.  Clowes.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  Dr.  Wood's  expen- 
ments  with  radjwm,  going  throvgli  a  series  of  generations;  and,  aa  I 
understand  Dr.  Wood,  he  appears  to  acquire  a  type  of  adaptation  of 
Ab  tissues  to  radium;  that  is  to  say,  the  taasues  become  more  or  leas 
resistant,  which  is  a  matter  of  immense  importance.  In  all  our  woik 
with  cancer,  in  the  use  of  immune  senim,  chemicals,  colloidal  meth- 
ods, etc.,  we  have  very  frequently  encountered  conditions  in  wfaidi  a 
tumor  apparently  would  be  tenq>orarily  relieved  and  then  the  aame 
agent  would  under  no  circumstances  iNx>duee  a  result  f^aih;  and 
furthemore,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  that  eonditi<m  can 
be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  That  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance,  beeause  if  that  is  the  case,  it  means  that  what- 
ever agents  we  employ  in  dealing  with  cancer— ^emieal,  physical,  or 
biological — should  be  used  at  the  very  beginning  in  the  exact  anar* 
tomic  dose;  otherwise,  we  make  an  adaptation  of  our  tissues  to  a  new 
environment  and  there  is  no  longer  response  to  any  s<»t  of  tjreatment* 
I  think  that  point  is  very  important  from  a  biological  point  of  view, 
because  biologists  claim  that  all  cells  after  a  certain  time  revert  to 
type  and  lose  their  specific  adaptation  to  envircmment. 

I  believe  to-day  that  the  failure  of  ourselves  and  of  other  workers 
to  reproduce  some  of  our  eariier  immune  experiments  and  some  of  our 
earUer  chemical  expmments  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  same  propo- 
sition, and  I  would  point  out  that  coUoidb  can  be  adapted  to  die 
environment  and  that  the  surface  tension  can  be  changed  and 
adapted  to  environment.  It  is  possible  that  this  whole  matter  may 
be  a  matter  of  surface  tension. 

Dr.  Lambert.  Just  a  word  about  the  paper  and  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Ewing.  Although  this  is  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  Cancer  Research,  I  fear  that  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  statements 
in  the  newspapers  is  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  harm.  I  wonld  like  to 
emphasize,  therefore,  one  thing  in  Dr.  Duane's  paper,  e.  g.,  that  these 
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lesions  of  the  face  were  i»t>baM7  the  rodent  ulcer  type  of  a  very  low 
grade  of  malignancy  which  do  not  metastawse — ^many  hare  been 
tnired  by  X-ray  treatment — and  I  do  not  know  but  that  Dr.  Duane 
suggested  operative  procedures. 

Dr.  DuANB.  It  was  done* 

Dr.  Lahbbbt.  Can  you  voueh  for  the  type  of  operation  that  was 
done? 

Dr.  Duane.  It  was  done  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Dr.  Lambert.  It  seems  to  me  in  regard  to  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  by  Dr.  Loeb  and  others  who  are  trying  to  educate  the 
public  in  regard  to  these  matters  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
statements  referring  to  rather  remarkable  cures  with  radium  treat- 
ment should  go  out  from  a  meeting  of  this  sort. 

Dr.  Wood.  I  seem  to  have  misled  Dr.  Ewing  in  my  views*  I 
have  not  changed  my  opinion  that  the  radium  treatment  of  an  oper- 
able tumor  is  at  the  present  time  not  justifiable  and  is  not  good 
practice.  I  am  also  not  unaware  of  the  reports  in  the  literature; 
for  instance,  there  are  three  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  esophagus 
reported  cured.  I  autopsied  one  of  them.  The  other  two  I  know 
died  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  treatment  was  made.  The  amount 
of  radium  in  the  tube  was  probably  about  2  milligrams  of  the  de- 
ment. Further  comment,  you  see,  on  that  kind  of  cure  is  not  neces- 
sary. We  all  know,  for  instance,  the  cases  which  are  heralded  widely 
in  the  papers.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  famous  old  Uncle  John, 
who  after  a  few  months  has  had  his  picture  shown  as  a  great  cure — 
he  died  some  time  ago  with  metastasis  of  the  liver.  As  Dr.  Lam- 
bert explained,  there  are  many  factors  which  make  a  case  operable 
or  not,  and  that  is  what  I  mean  when  I  speak  of  operable  cures.  A 
man  of  80  who  has  a  tumor  of  the  eyelid  which  would  destroy  his 
eye  and  has  perhaps  a  year  or  two  to  live,  I  do  not  consider  a  good 
operable  risk,  and  would,  of  course,  subject  him  to  radium.  But 
the  later  recurrences  which  we  see  following  radium  cures  are  very 
extraordinary;  recurrences  which  happen  after  six  months,  one  year, 
two  years,  three  years — and  I  saw  one  of  eight  years  the  other  day, 
after  X-ray  treatment  of  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  a  recurrence  in  the 
glands  of  the  neck  which  was  the  size  of  a  melon.  Unfortimately, 
many  of  the  cases  reported  were  not  microscopically  examined;  un- 
fortimately,  many  of  those  that  were  reported  as  cures  have  since 
died;  and  most  of  the  cures  are  tumors  that  are  relatively  benign, 
benign  tumors  that  are  removable  by  curette.  The  treatment  of 
epithelioma  of  the  face,  I  think,  is  justifiable  by  radium,  but  if  I  had 
one  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  cut  off. 

Dr.  William  Duane.  I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  pever  used  the  word  **cure."  I  never  use  the  word  ''cure'* 
in  speaking  of  a  malignant  tumor.    In  regard  to  the  lip  cancer,  as 
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a  matter  of  practice  we  always  operate  im  them;  and  in  oiie  at  two 
caaeB  when  the  patients  refused  operation,  we  hare  lefosed  to  ti^eat 
them  with  radium,  because  Dr.  Greenon^  who  is  our  snigeon,  feek 
that  those  lip  canoerB  should  be  operated  cm. 

Chairman.  This  concludes  the  discusskm  aa  these  papeis  and  we 
win  now  take  up  the  paper  of  Dr.  Ewing  on '' Pathological  ai^>ectB  of 
some  in*oblems  of  experimental  researdi." 


PATH<»X>GICAL  ASPECTS  OP   SOME   PBOBLEMS  OP 

CANCER  RESEARCH. 

By  JAME8  EWING, 
Department  <i/Pad»logg,  ComeU  Dnivenii^  Mediml  CoOege,  AVv  York  CUjg. 

Although  the  great  poaatbilitiefl  presented  by  the  5tudy  of  tranmiiwdMe  tanMCB  of 
lower  animab  were  folly  revealed  in  1894  by  the  gyHtPiimlic  obeervatianB  of  Monm, 
it  was  not  until  1901>2  that  the  work  of  Loeb  in  America  and  Jensen  in  Denmaik 
attncted  univenal  attention  to  this  field.  Eppedslly  in  the  laet  decade  *  great 
number  of  obecrvatftons  frtMn  a  hoet  of  workers  have  produced  a  body  of  new  data 
which  is  of  first  importance  in  oncology.  From  this  extensive  field  it  is  my  pizrpaee 
to  select  for  discussion  certain  problems  tdiich  are  of  specia]  interest  to  the  general 
pathologiitt  and  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  new  contributions  by  the  old  and  ertab- 
liflhed  pathological  criteria. 

Prominent  among  the  questions  raised  by  the  study  of  timnsmisrible  tumon  of 
lower  animals  is  whether  these  processes  are  genuine  neoplasms.  Considering  that 
Virchow  once  said  that  no  one  even  under  torture  could  state  exactly  what  a  tumor 
is,  this  question  must  appear  somewhat  academic.  Yet  to  the  older  pathol<igif^, 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  conviction  that  a  neofriasm  is  viable  only  in  its  host, 
the  demonstration  of  successful  transfer  to  a  new  host  natnialiy  raised  a  lively  acepti- 
dsm.  Transmissibility  implied  to  them  infectiouadess  and  a  granuloniatoue  nature; 
the  transplantable  tumors  must  be  shown  to  grow  eolely  from  the  transplanted  oeUs, 
after  the  manner  of  metastatic  tumors,  they  mu^t  exhibit  infiltrative  growth,  and  pio- 
duce  metastases;  the  striking  morphological  renemblance  to  tumors  was  not  univer- 
nlly  regarded  as  decisive  evidence.  All  these  essential  attributes  of  true  malignant 
tomora  have  now  been  demonstrated  for  many  of  the  transplantable  growths  in  lower 
animals. 

Personally  I  consider  the  morphology  alone  a«  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  neoplastic 
nature  of  many  of  these  tumora.  Doubts  of  its  significance  seem  to  result  from  a  some- 
what narrow  conception  of  the  very  variable  morphology  of  the  cancer  process,  and 
similar  doubts  have  arisen  r^iarding  the  cancerous  nature  of  certain  human  tumoip 
of  peculiar  character.  Thus  Borst  discusses  the  question  whether  primary  liver  cell 
carcinoma  is  a  true  carcinoma  because  the  infiltrating  cells  are  mechanically  forced 
into  the  hepatic  capillaries  and  do  not  actively  grow  into  them  as  do  some  tumor  cells. 
Yet  it  seems  somewhat  arbitrary  to  demand  that  hepatic  carcinomas  should  behave 
exactly  as  do  mammary  carcinomas.  The  hepatic  carcinomas  have  many  peculiari- 
ties of  their  own,  but  all  the  estiential  characters  of  malignant  tumorei .  Similar  reserva- 
tions may  be  made  regarding  carcinomas  of  the  thyroid,  stomach,  adrenal,  and  other 
oigans,  in  which  morphological  details  are  not  cut  to  exactly  the  same  pattern.  More- 
over, cancer  morphology  does  not  always  appear  at  it?  full  deAelopmont,  but  is  pro* 
^rrestdvely  unfolding  its  potentialities. 
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Axudyis  of  the  Btructure  of  human  cancer  reveals  the  following  features,  any  one  of 
which  may  dominate  the  picture  or  any  combination  of  which  may  be  exhibited. 

1.  Hyperplasia,  surpassing  that  observed  in  other  conditions  occurring  in  the  same 
organ.  A  sliding  scale  is  here  necessary  owing  to  the  great  variations  in  the  degree 
of  hyperplasia  resulting  from  inflammatory  and  functional  changes  in  the  different 
otgans. 

2.  Atypical  qualities  of  the  cells.  This  feature  is  universally  recognized  as  perhaps 
the  most  significant  critcarlon  of  a  malignant  process,  and  when  sufficiently  pronounced 
may  stamp  the  process  as  malignant  in  the  absence  of  other  changes  (early  cardnoBia 
of  the  larynx). 

3.  Loss  of  polarity.  The  regular  alignment  of  cells  in  relation  to  one  another  and 
to  basement  membranes  may  early  be  lost  in  adeno-carcinoman,  and  is  completely 
destroyed  in  diffuse  carcinomas. 

4.  Desmoplastic  properties.  The  capacity  to  excite  the  growth  of  connective 
tissue  is  very  prominent  in  most  carcinomas,  but  entirely  lacking  in  others.  Mammary 
fibrocarcinoma  and  embryonal  carcinoma  in  children  represent  the  two  extremes. 

5 .  Infiltrative  growth  is  a  late  property  of  most  carcinomas  and  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance depends  much  on  the  accidents  of  position. 

6.  Metastases.  As  an  objective  sign  the  occurrence  of  secondary  tumors  is  most 
convincing  evidence  of  a  lawless  growth,  but  in  benign  metastacdzing  struma  they 
occur  early,  in  an  otherwise  innocent  tumor,  and  in  some  types  of  malignant  hepatoma 
they  never  develop. 

Judged  by  these  main  criteria,  the  tumors  of  lower  animals  take  their  places  aa 
malignant  neoplasms,  with  certain  peculiarities  which  are  impressed  upon  them  by 
their  species. 

Metastases  were  observed  and  experimentally  produced  by  Motau,  and  Murray 
found  them  in  50  per  cent  of  his  mouse  tumors.  Their  relative  infrequency  as  com* 
pared  with  those  of  human  tumors  may  be  referred  largely  to  the  short  duration,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  circulation  in  small  animals.  Infiltrative  growth  is  frequently 
observed  under  suitable  conditions,  especially  when  the  tumor  meets  resisting  struc- 
tures. The  degree  of  cellular  hyperplasia  may  be  so  great  that  the  tumor  outweighs 
the  host,  and  in  general  it  probably  attains  a  laiger  relative  vplume  than  in  human 
tumors.  The  atypical  <|ualitiee  of.  the  cells  are  almost  constantly  pronounced,  but 
while  this  feature  has  been  emphasuced  by  some,  I  have  gained  the  impression  that ' 
the  variations  in  tumor  morphology  in  lower  animals  are  less  violent  and  lees  extensive 
^  than  in  the  human  subject.  Extensive  oveigrowth  of  connective  tissue  is  also  much 
less  notable  in  the  small  animals  for  reasons  which  are  not  entirely  clear. 

I  have  extended  this  analysis  to  some  length  because  the  study  of  lower  animal 
'  tumors  has  forced  the  pathologist  to  relax  to  some  extent  certain  rigid  notions  regarding 
what  a  tumor  may  do  and  how  it  may  look. 

The  comparative  studies  have  not,  however,  revealed  any  striking  variations  or  new 
morphological  properties  beyond  those  occasionally  exhibited  by  human  tumors.. 
The  same  fixity  of  form  and  clinical  behavior  reappear  in  the  different  examples  of 
the  same  type  of  tumor,  and  this  morphology  is  usually  maintained  throughout  many 
generations  of  transplants.  The  structure  may  vary  in  different  portions  of  the  same- 
tumor,  and  metastases  may  be  more  or  less  atypical  than  the  original  growth. 

There  is  one  important  phenomenon  exhibited  by  lower  animal  tumors,  however^ 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  rules  deduced  from  human  oncology.  Certain  trans- 
planted tumois  of  mice  and  rate  are  said  to  excite  a  neoplastic  process  in  the  stroma 
of  the  host  so  that  in  the  course  of  transplantation  a  stromabom  sarcoma  may  arise 
and  even  outgrow  and  eventually  eliminate  the  original  carcinoma.  This  phenome* 
non  was  first  observed  by  Ehrlich  and  Apolant  in  the  tenth  generation  of  an  ade-^ 
nocarcinoma  of  the  mouse,  and  has  been  reported  in  both  rats  and  mice  by  Loeb,. 
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Lewin,  Bashford,  Haalaad,  Ruasell,  and  otiieiB.  The  change  uppean  to  occur  latiher 
suddenly  in  ihe  eighth  to  tenth  or  Inter  generatioiie.  RuBsell  fined  the  nsonl  period 
at  the  fifty-fifth  to  sixtieth  day  of  propagatiflin  and  states  that  it  is  independent  of 
the  number  of  transfers. 

When  once  established  it  is  usually  progresdve  and  both  tumon  peidat  toeetfaer,  or 
separate  strains  of  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  are  obtained  in  subeequent  transplants. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  the  mixed  tumors  is  usually  increased  and  the  enrcoun  is  nsaaliy 
more  active  tiian  the  carcinoma,  and  is  more  freqoently  encountered  in  metastases 
(Haaland,  Olunet). 

The  idea  that  the  original  growths  were  mixed  tumon  was  abandoned  for  lack  of 
any  evidence.  It  is  generally  concluded  that  the  saicomn  repreeents  a  neoplastic 
tnnslonnation  of  the  stmam  of  the  host  caused  by  a  stimolation  of  c^ls  hy  the  tumor 
epithelium.  Both  Haaland  and  Russell  describe  in  detail  the  appeannoe  of  foci  of 
oveicellular  stroma  located  in  the  center  of  carcinoma  nodules,  the  increase  in  mitotic 
figures  in  the  stroma  cells,  the  survival  of  these  altered  cells  in  graAs,  and  their  rapid 
increase  until  they  oveigrow  the  epithelial  elements. 

There  10  no  counterpart  in  human  pathology  for  tfaia  remaihable  ptoeoin.  In  no 
case  has  the  stroma  of  a  human  tumor  duringvicindtudca  of  prolonged  gr0iith,mflani- 
matory  reaction  from  infection,  recnrrence  after  openrtkn,  oraponfaneoaameteetBeeB, 
taken  on  a  neoplastic  growth.  It  ia  true  that  very  notable  giadea  of  neaetivehypei^ 
plaala  may  be  excited  by  the  invasion  of  cancer  cella.  The  moat  remarkable  ie  prob- 
ably seen  in  the  bone  metastases  of  prostatic  carcinoma  (v.  RecklingliauBen).  Here 
there  is  very  extensive  oveigrowth  of  bone  following  cardnomatooe  invaston,  and 
histological  study  does  not  always  succeed  in  separating  tumor  cells  from  multiplying 
osteoblasts  in  the  new  tissue.  The  process  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  possibly 
earcomatoos,  and  secondary  osteosarcomatoua  metastaaes  ate  said  to  oeemr  in  the 
lung  (Schmorl,  Fische^Defoy,  Axhausen).  Yet  it  is  not  clear  that  the  OBtedbksIs 
take  on  true  neoplastic  properties,  and  the  pulmonary  nodules  are  generally  ngarded 
as  osteoplastic  carcinoma. 

It  is  perhape  unreasonable  to  expect  that  there  should  be  a  human  parallel,  iiar 
human  tumors  do  not  experimice  quite  the  same  insults  as  transplanted  tnmon  receive. 
Yet  it  is  a  well  established  rule  that  the  stroma  never  participates  in  the  lawlesi 
growth  of  cancer  ceils  except  in  mixed  tumom,  and  it  is  distinctly  anomalous  that  no 
trace  of  this  sarcomatous  transformation  appears  in  man,  when  it  is  relatively  common 
in  mice.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  reasonably  be  demanded  that  entirely  ^ 
demonstrative  evidence  should  be  funushed  before  its  occurrence  in  mice  can  be 
accepted.  Not  having  actively  engaged  in  this  study  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  deny 
the  claim  of  the  very  competent  investigatoie  on  whose  evidence  the  interpretation 
rests,  but  it  may  be  permissible  to  point  out  some  of  the  difiSculties  in  the  way  of 
accepting  their  interpretation  that  the  stroma  of  mouse  cancer  becomes  sarconiatoos. 

Human  carcinoma  never  exhibits  a  sarcomatous  transfonnation  of  its  stroma,  but 
its  polyhedral  cells  frequently  lose  all  their  epithelial  cfaaracteis^and  grow  in  ep'mdle 
form.  Epithelial  tumors  may  from  their  inception  appear  Uke  spindle  cell  sarcoma, 
as  in  the  spindle  cell  basal-cell  carcinomas  of  Krompecher,  in  spindle  cell  carcinoimi 
of  the  thyroid,  and  in  melanoma.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  many 
so-called  sarcomas  of  the  oigans  are  in  reaHty  spindle  cell  carcinomas.  Or  the  change 
to  spindle  cells  may  occur  in  one  portion  of  a  typicalcarcinoma  as  is  frequency  seen 
in  tumors  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  liver;  or  spindle  epithelium  may  regularly  appear 
with  columnar,  as  in  glandular  adamantinoma.  This  tumor  is  notorious  for  itsremart- 
able  changes  of  cell  form.  In  recurrences  after  operation  on  typical  carcinomas,  one 
frequently  encountere  pure  spindle  cell  gro^irths.  I  have  traced  an  adamantinoma  re- 
curring after  four  operations,  through  the  structures  of  adult  acantftoma,  plexifotm 
epithelioma  witiiout  squamous  cells,  spindle  cell  sarcoma,  and  finally  round  cell 
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napnonia.  ReoeoUy  I  have  found  fpindle  cell  perivaacular  sarcoma  in  a  uterus,  re- 
moved  shortly  after  curettege»  revealing  tjrpical  adenonuL 

Spindle  tumor  cells  aie  so  common  in  raninoma  that  their  occunrence  in  any  ca^- 
noaaa  Is  very  strong  pieanmptive  evidence  that  th«y  are  altered  ei>itheUunu 

The  intrinsic  evidience  renting  to  the  transfonnation  oi  the  stroma  is  not  entiiely 
■atislactory.  The  change  is  midden  and  coincident  with  an  incressed  rate  of  growth 
oi  the  tumor,  as  is  the  case  with  human  tumors  ssmmiug  the  spindle  cell  loon.  A 
new  tumor  process,  affecting  the  stroma,  might  be  expected  todevek^moregrsdually. 
The  new  tumor  process  seems  to  outatiip  and  may  eliminate  the  okL  This  observa* 
tion,  that  an  original  oMcinoma  should  yield  its  powem  to  the  stroma  cells  and  itsell 
retire  from  the  scene,  seems  highly  pamdoxical.  The  reverse  process,  viz.,  the  elimi- 
smUoD.  of  spindle  cells  in  the  ooune  of  tiansplantation  of  a  carcinoma  has  been  oh- 
aerved  by  Apolant,  but  here  the  spindle  cells  were  interpreted  as  altered  epitheliumf 
The  fftct  reported  by  Haaland,  that  the  carcinomatous  element  in  the  mixed  tumor 
mmy  be  eliminated  by  boating  to  44^  0.,  ia  asuspidoua  circumstance  and  IndicatRS 
that  the  spindle  cells  are  merely  the  more  resistant  as  well  as  the  more  rapidly  growing 
form  of  epithelium. 

The  crucial  evidence  is  that  presented  by  observations  tracing  the  actual  transform 
nuitaon  of  stroma  cells  into  the  q»indle  cell  ssrcoma.  Not  all  authom  heve  been  able 
to  convince  theoMelves  that  the  stroma  really  gives  origin  to  the  sarcoma  but  Russell 
and  Haaland  have  tiaced  this  origin  in  detul.  Haaland  pictures  pecuUar  halos  o. 
Urge  pale  cells  surrounding  epithelial  groups.  They  are  intermediate  in  f  onp  between 
•Irana  and  tumor  cells  but  Haahmd  derives  them  from  the  former.  Yet  the  interpre- 
tation of  transitional  pictures  is  notoriously  hazardous  and  few  observem  have  been 
willing  to  trust  it  in  this  connection.  Qrth  thought  that  Lewin'sssicoma  represented 
gWDulatton  tinue.  Through  the  kindness  of  Woglom,  I  have  examined  two  caag 
purporting  to  show  the  sarcomatous  transformatioa  oi  stroma  cells,  but  have  been 
forced  to  draw  Irdm  these  sections  the  opposite  conclusion,  namely  that  the  spindle^ 
cells  are  derivatives  of  the  epithelium.  In  view  of  all  these  difficulties  it  may  be 
urged  that  further  evidence  ia  required  before  the  swcomatous.  tnmsfonnatian  ol 
mouse  carcinoma  can  be  accepted  as  proven.  The  writer  would  not  deny  its  occur- 
rence but  merely  asks  for  moie  evidence. 

The  experimental  studies  have  not  succeeded  in  defining  what  constitotes  a  tumor. 
They  have  shown  indeed  that  perhaps  the  most  essential  property  of  tumor  cells  is  the 
capacity  for  unlimited  growth  in  a  wide  range  of  environments.  A  vast  number  of 
experiments  in  the  transfer  of  nonnal  or  proliferating  cells  of  embryonal  or  adult  type 
has  shown  that  these  cells  may  multiply  for  a  short  period  but  soon  differentiate  and 
become  quiescent,  or  atrophy  and  disappear.  Transplanted  tumor  cells,  however, 
continue  to  proliferate  beyond  the  life-time  of  the  host  from  which  they  were  derived. 

Yet  just  this  conspicuous  tumor  character  is  exhibited  in  a  notable  degree  by  two 
diseases  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  not  been  fully  determined— the  so-called  inioc* 
tious  lymphosarcoma  of  dogs,  and  Rous'  chicken  sarcoma. 

The  infectious  Ijnnphosarcoma  of  dogs  is  transferred  by  coitus  and  ahK>  by  other 
methods  of  contact.  It  affects  primarily  the  genital  oigans,  skin,  kidneys,  and  some 
other  oigans,  and  produces  bulky  primary  tumors  as  well  as  mihury  or  massive  meta- 
stases. The  gross  anatomy  is  typical  of  a  malignant  neoplasm,  and  the  microscopical 
structure  also  is  that  of  an  extremely  active,  atypical,  infiltrative,  malignant  tumor. 
It  probably  arisee  from  the  reticulum  cell  of  the  lymph  node.  No  microorganisms  are 
d^nonstrable  in  unulcerated  tumors.  Transplantation  is  socceesful  only  under  the 
same  conditions  as  govern  the  transfer  of  mouse  tumors,  i.  e.,  the  inoculation  of  living 
cells  into  closely  related  animals.  Doubts  regarding  its  true  neoplastic  nature  arise 
from  its  evident  relation  to  the  lymphocytomas.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  at  some  point  in  the  history  of  its  development  a  parasite  may  enter,  though  there 
e843»— 17— VOL 
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ia  no  evideooe  tbftt  a  pMaatte  penute  througfaoiit  the  difleue.  BMhtod  condndad 
thmt  the  tumor  gnfto  grew  in  part  fttleartfram  the  host'flceUaUke  a  gimni^^  In 
esrial  tnuoepkntB  stodied  by  Beebe  and  the  writv  it  g^ew  exchMvely  from  the  tiaiiB- 
lenedcelb.  Badifotd,  on  examining  these  eections,  admitted  that  they  differed  from 
hie  own,  and  I  am  forced  to  condnde  that  he  wae  dealing  with  infected  material  or 
that  some  other  factor  caused  nnnecossary  inflammatory  reaction  about  the  grsfls. 

y.  Dungem  ckims  to  have  dealt  the  "coup  de  grace"  to  this  tumor  by  flhowmg, 
through  the  absence  of  agglutinins  for  d<^s  corpfusdoB,  that  the  tomonB  lose  their  dog 
protein  when  transferred  to  foxes  and  accumulate  <Mily  fox  ptoteuL  His  hare  mr- 
coma,  which  had  likewise  certain  gruulomatous  features,  preserved  ita  hare  prolaiA 
while  growing  in  rabbits.  I  must  dedinie  to  accept  v.  Dungem's  conclusions,  bsaed 
as  they  are  on  such  evidence  as  agglutination  and  hemolysis.  The  tumor  can  be  seea 
to  grow  from  the  transplanted  cells,  and  in  comparison  with  sudi  direct  evidence  the 
signiiicance  of  antibodies  for  a  epedfic  protein  is  of  quite  subordinate  value.  Moie- 
over  it  appean  reasonable  that  a  f^  dog  tumor  cells  multiplying  many  thoueand  timM 
in  fox  tissue  should  rapidly  acquire  the  fox  stamp.  Beebe  has  diown  that  mamminr 
carcinoma  growing  in  lymph  nodes  acquires  the  nudeohlston  of  lymph  nodes  which 
is  entirely  nussing  in  primary  tumors  of  the  breast. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  lymphosarooma  of  do^i  may  safdy  be  regarded  as  i 
disease  sui  generis,  but  essentially  neoplastic.  It  may  be  complicated  by  a  pandts 
but  the  existence  of  this  complication  is  not  proven.  Exactly  the  same  uncertahitiea 
surround  the  origin  and  nature  of  human  lymphosarooma. 

Bous's  series  d  chicken  sarcomas  is  one  d  the  most  interesting  and  obscure  develop* 
ments  d  experimental  cancer  reseanii. 

On  morphology,  one  would  accept  his  original  tumor  as  a  neoplasm.  It  prcsonli 
ezceesive  hyperplasia  so  far  as  may  be  judged  by  available  standards.  The  atypial 
qualities  of  the  cdls  are  pronounced.  There  is  infiltrative  growth  and  metastaw 
are  ubiquitous.  It  was  at  first  trandened  with  condderable  difficulty  and  ody  t» 
the  same  strain  of  diicfcens,  but  its  viability  gradually  increased.  Yet  it  viditai 
the  centrd  criteri<m  d  tumor  growth  by  being  transmisnble  by  mesne  d  tumor  filtnts 
paaed  through  a  Berkfdd  filter  (No.  6  medium).  The  active  agent  will  not,  how- 
ever, pass  a  Ghamberland  bougie  F.  Tumor  timue  dried  for  some  months  remiiai 
active,  but  the  resulting  tumors  are  feeble.  Exposure  to  55^  G.  inactivates  the  agent. 
Cultures  are  negative. 

On  these  data  one  must  dther  discard  the  process  frcMn  the  group  of  neoplasms  or 
dter  the  expmmentd  criteria.    The  latter  course  seems  the  only  logicd  choice. 

In  attempting  to  analyse  the  significance  of  this  tumor  we  are  handicapped  became 
the  prindples  of  avian  pathology  are  not  well  understood.    One  must  hesitate  to 
apply  the  standards  d  human  pathology  to  the  tissue  reactions  of  the  chicken.    Exods^ 
tive  inflammation,  functiond  and  inflammatory  overgrowth,  metaplasia,  etc.,  fOMj 
follow  somewhat  different  laws  or  standards  in  such  widdy  separated  spedes.    Henoa 
<me  may  be  in  error  in  too  dosdy  identifying  this  chicken  sarcoma  with  saronnas  in 
other  animals.    It  may  be  an  infectious  granuloma  with  neoplastic  morphology*   But 
I  do  not  think  that  dther  the  granulomatous  or  the  infectious  nature  is  probable. 
The  only  infectious  agent  meeting  the  requirements  would  be  an  extremely  1^* 
protoKoon,  d  the  actud  presence  d  which  tiiere  is  no  tangible  evidence.    It  has  been 
suggested  as  a  last  resort  that  fragments  of  cell  nucld  capable  of  reproducing  the  ceUs 
may  pass  through  a  Berkfdd  filter.    While  the  daU  are  still  inadequate  to  force  any 
oonclud<m,  I  haverecdved  the  impression  that  Roua's  sarcoma  isagenuine  neoplaami 
occurring  only  in  the  chicken,  and  that  the  transmissible  virus  is  of  chemicd,  and 
possibly  of  ferment  naturo.    The  extendve  series  of  transplants  has  probably  inten- 
sified the  action  of  any  such  chemicd  agent  present  in  the  origind  tumor,  so  that  effect! 
aro  now  being  produced  with  this  tumor  which  were  not  possible  with  the  BpoDtanaoof 
growth  and  which  probably  have  no  counterpart  in  any  other  process  spontaneoidy 
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ocGuning  in  nfttuie.  At  any  rate,  the  piinciplee  deduced  from  thi8  process  must 
far  the  preeent  be  applied  to  this  disease  and  to  no  other. 

There  are,  however,  some  indications  that  chemical  agents  such  as  may  be  active 
in  the  chicken  sarcoma,  are  also  of  influence  in  some  human  tumors.  While  many 
tumors,  after  their  area  of  origin  is  defined,  grow  exclusively  from  their  own  resource!, 
others  grow  by  progressive  inclusion  of  previously  normal  cells  in  the  tumor  sources. 
This  principle  comes  to  light  in  many  different  drcumstances  and  may  be  employed 
to  account  for  diffusely  spreading  or  multiple  tumors  of  serous,  mucous,  or  cutaneous 
surfaces,  and  in  systemic  tumors  of  lymph  nodes.  In  a  lesser  degree,  it  may  account 
for  collateral  hyperplasia  about  the  edges  of  some  tumors.  Paget 's  disease  covering- 
much  of  the  chest  and  trunk  would  be  explained  thereby,  and  the  pigment  of  mela- 
noma is  said  to  have  excited  the  neoplastic  proliferation  of  liver  cells  about  hepatic 
metastases.  So  one  may  conceive  that  in  the  chicken  tumor  a  chemical  agent  may 
exist  which  is  remarkably  effective  in  inducing  neoplastic  hyperplasia,  and  that 
either  this  agent  alone  or  the  cells  that  contain  it  may  give  rise  to  the  tumor.  It  may 
here  be  recalled  that  the  filtrate  is  much  less  effective  than  are  the  living  tumor  cells. 
Perhi^,  also,  chicken  tissues  are  mote  responsive  to  such  agents  than  are  other  animal 
cells. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  carcinoma  in  the  chicken,  of  which  Ehrenreich  has 
described  several,  is  also  transmissible  by  means  of  its  filtrate. 

In  determining  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  soil  upon  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  ex- 
perimental studies  have  yielded  results  of  much  practical  value.  Spontaneous  varia- 
tions in  the  growth  of  tumors  are  quite  as  well  established  clinically  as  in  the  experi- 
mental field,  but  the  latter  seems  to  have  revelaed  some  of  the  reasons.  Racial  differ- 
ences in  susceptibility  have  been  practically  identified  with  changes  in  the  diet.  The* 
importance  of  carbohydrates  in  the  nutrition  of  tumors  has  long  been  recognized 
among  clinical  writers  and  has  been  extensively  discussed  by  Brault,  Keating-Hart, 
and  many  others.  The  varying  glycogen  content  of  different  human  tumors  suggests 
the  caution  that  all  tumors  may  not  be  especially  dependent  upon  this  class  of  food- 
stuff, and  the  complexities  of  carbohydrate  metabolinn  indicate  tliat  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  secure  satisfactory  experimental  evidence  in  the  field  of  tumor  diets.  Never- 
theless it  appears  that  rats  may  be  made  refractory  to  the  Buffalo  sarcoma  by  a  pre- 
vious course  of  carbohydrate-free  diet,  that  the  course  of  this  tumor  once  established 
is  retarded  by  such  diet,  whereas  it  is  accelerated  by  butyrates  among  the  fats.  Bene- 
dict saw  the  complete  regression  of  large  sarcomas  in  rats  rendered  completely  diabetic 
by  phloiidzin.  By  substitutii^  foods  rich  in  lime,  Sweet,  Gcnrson-White  and  SaxoD 
rendered  rats  markedly  insusceptible  to  sarcoma,  and  saw  much  acceleration  in  growth 
on  return  to  normal  diet.  Contrary  observations  show  that  all  tumors  do  not  react  to 
dietary  changes,  but  the  important  feature  of  this  work  consists  in  the  demonstration 
that  the  subject  is  susceptible  of  experimental  study  and  opens  up  one  oi  the  most 
attractive  fieJds  in  experimental  cancer  research. 

Age  u  found  to  have  no  definite  influence  on  the  susceptibility  of  tumor  grafts. 
Both  young  and  old  animals  have  proven  suitable  for  experimental  propagation, 
although  most  workers  prefer  quite  young  subjects.  This  rule,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  established  except  by  experimental  studies,  has  an  important  bearing  oi^ 
our  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  age  to  tumor  incidence.  Cancer  has  been  held  to 
be  a  disease  of  old  age  and  yet  young  animals  are  the  better  soil  for  growing  tumor  cells. 
Hence  it  is  not  constitutional  susceptibility  but  the  effective  action  of  inciting  factors 
which  belong  to  age.  The  problem  of  the  inception  of  cancer  is  quite  apart  from  th» 
problem  of  its  continuous  growth .  Experimental  studies  have  had  little  concern  with 
the  histogenesis  of  tumors  and  only  to  a  slight  extent  with  their  general  etiology.  In 
the  transplantable  tumors  these  important  questions  have  suffered  some  neglect,  but 
work  in  this  field  has  been  of  great  value  in  defining  the  influence  of  age,  and  sepa- 
rating the  questions  of  inception  from  that  of  later  growth  of  tumors. 
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Immunity:  Although  Lauder  BranUm  once  said  that  immunity  will  eventually 
be  found  to  be  a  function  of  the  liver,  the  serologirt  will  doubtleBa  daim  exduiTe 
fight!  in  this  field.  The  pathologiBt  may  gladly  yield  thia  territory,  pointing  out  lliat 
eeiology  haa  signally  failed  to  produce  eatiaiaclory  evidence  regarding  the  nalun  of 
reaistance  to  tumor  growth. 

Animalii  in  which  a  tumor  haa  apontaneoualy  regreawd  are  olten  actively  reairtMit 
to  further  implantation,  but  the  reaiflting  factors  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  traoafeKved  to 
euaceptible  animals  and  specific  antagonistic  factors  in  the  blood  serum  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  clearly  i^yparent  that 
immunity  to  tumors  is  histidd  and  cellular  and  revealsitself  in  the  reactive  growth  of 
connective  tissue,  phagocytosis,  and  lymphocytic  attadc  on  the  tumor  cells.  A  aufll- 
cient  stroma  reaction  haa  been  emphasiaed  by  many  as  the  essential  element  in  aiio> 
cesBful  implantation,  but  abortive  grafts  are  often  found  sharply  indooed  in  alien 
connective  tissue.  Phagocytoab  is  very  frequently  observed  about  grafts  impiamted 
in  insusceptible  animals,  and  many  typea  of  cella  participate  in  this  process. 

Lsrmphocytodb  and  lymphocytic  invasion  are  prominent  in  the  reaction  agaiaat 
grafts  in  rsnistsnt  animals  and  about  regresriag  tnmon.  There  have  been  numeroaa 
observations  pointing  to  the  importance  of  lymphocytes,  large  and  small,  in  the  local 
and  general  reaction  to  tumor  growth*  Recentiy  Murphy  has  shown  that  mouae 
tumom  may  grow  in  chicken  embryos  until  the  time  when  Uie  production  of  lympka- 
cytes  beoomss  established,  that  this  time  may  be  shortened  by  implantii^  m>leen 
tissue  in  the  embryo,  and  that  tumors  may  grow  in  alien  species  whoae  lymphoc^la- 
0enic  function  is  paralyied  by  the  X-ray. 

Most  of  these  observations  on  the  mechanism  of  tnmor  immunity  must  be  valued  as 
confirming  concluflMms  previously  drawn  from  huoaan  pathology.  Sdimidt  haadbown 
that  vagrant  tumor  odls  are  not  destroyed  in  the  circulating  blood,  but  are  lodged  in 
capillaiioa,  coated  with  fibrin,  indoeed  by  endothelial  cells,  and  reduced  to  fibrana 
nodulea.  It  is  highly  probaUe  that  many  tumor  cells  are  destroyed  in  the  lympli 
nodes  which  drain  tumor  areas.  The  function  of  lymphocytes  in  limiting  tumor 
growth  is  extensively  illustrated  in  human  material.  In  many  instances  tbey  fesm 
the  chief  barrier  against  the  initial  downward  invasion  of  ^ideimaid  cardnoma.  In 
many  mammary  carcinomas  one  may  see  islands  of  tumor  cells  in  process  of  destruc- 
tion by  lymphocytes,  and  pdy blasts  figure  prominentiy  in  the  active  fibrosia  whidi 
incarcerates  many  tumor  cells.  It  is  a  wdl  founded  principle  of  pathology  tbat 
degenerating  or  alien  tissue  cells  are  removed  by  phagocytosis.  Reactive  fi^Lreaai 
limits  the  growth  of  many  tumors  more  often  in  man  than  in  lower  animals,  and  may 
be  interpreted  as  a  form  of  dcatrcial  healing.  It  may  reach  very  extensive  propor- 
tions; thus,  I  have  seen  nearly  the  whole  livw  transformed  into  scar  tissue  in  whidi 
were  very  scanty  remnants  of  an  original  metastatic  cardnoma.  Lymphocytic  activity 
and  extensive  fibrosis  are  features  that  belong  to  the  so-called  clinically  resistant  cneei^ 
and  are  generally  wanting  in  the  more  rapidly  progressing  carcinomas.  These  pro- 
cesses seem  to  be  particularly  pronunent  in  very  old  subjects  in  whom  carcinoma  is 
of  slow  progress  and  often  takes  a  scirrhous  form.  Back  of  these  well  known  hiefaH 
logical  signs  of  the  mechanism  of  immunity  are  doubtless  submeiged  constitutional 
and  local  influences,  in  the  eluddation  of  which  tumor  serology  doubUess  facea  a 
significant  future. 

On  the  therapeutic  side  experimental  cancer  research  still  presents  itself  practi- 
cally empty  handed.  The  exclusive  and  quite  energetic  pursuit  of  the  prindplea 
of  serum  immunity  has  accomplished  practically  nothing  except  to  show  that  the 
malignant  tumor  process  can  probably  not  be  controlled  by  investigations  along  the 
Imes  which  have  proven  effective  in  bacterial  diseases.  Vaccination  by  means  of 
5**°*^'  ^'*^^tivee  has  been  practiced  on  an  enormous  scale  all  over  the  world  and 
nas  failed  to  justify  itself.  It  has  had  some  paradoxical  success,  but  has  probably 
done  more  harm  than  good.  No  one  has  been  able  to  improve  upon  Vidal's  feeble 
snowing  for  anticancer  sera.    Chemothwapy  has  never  had  any  tangible  basis  in  the 
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tumor  field,  and  from  Weil's  review  it  would  aeem  to  have  even  less  claim  to  serious 
notice  than  haa  vaccination.  Under  these  circumstancea  I  venture  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  not  time  to  abandon  this  unprofitable  territory  and  seek  for  hel]^ 
in  entirely  different  directions.  It  may  be  that  artificial  alterations  in  the  course 
of  metabolic  processes  in  the  body,  as  suggested  by  recent  dietary  studies,  may  prove 
capable  of  influencing  favorably  the  course  of  some  malignant  tumors.  I  freely  con- 
fess the  hope  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  may  be  found  to  contain  some  agent  that 
will  specifically  afifect  the  cells  of  some  tumors.  It  is  the  genius  of  vegetable  prod- 
ucts specifically  and  powerfully  to  affect  differoit  organs,  tissues,  and  functions  of 
the  animal  body,  as  exhibited  by  digitalis,  strychnine,  morphine,  etc.  Why  should 
not  some  vegetable  agent  attack  the  delicately  balanced  nutrition  of  tumor  cells? 
It  would  be  extremely  disconcerting,  and  even  mortifying,  if  some  vegetable  alka- 
loid or  glucoside  were  found  to  do  more  for  cancer  than  all  the  theories  of  serum  immu- 
nity; butthedemonstration,  if  made,  would  have  to  be  accepted. 

At  present  the  only  laurels  in  cancer  therapy  are  being  carried  off  by  physical 
agents,  X  ray,  and  radium,  and  it  seems  to  be  only  the  difficulties  of  accessibility 
and  dosage  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  successful  application  of  these  agenta  to 
all  localized  and  some  generalized  tumors.  Cancer  research  should  note  that  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  the  X  ray  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  elaborately 
equipped  and  farsighted  business  corporations,  from  whom  one  department  of  medi- 
cine receives  orders  when  and  how  to  proceed .  This  situation  is  not  flattering  to  our 
dignity.  With  radium  the  situation  is  somewhat  different,  since  the  study  of  the 
physics  and  therapeutics  of  radium  rests  with  Government  organizations,  universi- 
tiea,  and  private  institutions  endowed  with  a  supply  of  this  precious  metal.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  when  the  early  stages  of  cancer  are  recognized  as  a  proper 
field  for  the  use  of  X  ray  and  radium,  as  has  already  occurred  in  the  opinion  of  some 
competent  authorities,  much  of  the  present  fear  of  tiie  disease,  especially  of  the  most 
deplorable  post-operative  recurrences,  will  be  removed.  In  such  an  event  some  of 
the  present  problems  of  cancer  research  will  retain  only  an  academic  interest. 

In  the  department  of  special  etiology  experimental  cancer  research  has  secured 
some  of  its  most  significant  results. 

The  chicken  sarcomas  are  most  suggestive  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  probable 
•tiolqgy  and  pathogenesis.  Although  there  may  be  nothing  like  them  in  human 
ptiihxAogy,  they  stand  as  a  specific  pathological  entity  and  raise  interesting  questions 
regarding  the  etiology  of  othw  tumors.  Borrel's  consistent  pursuit  of  animal  par»- 
sites  in  tumors  has  enabled  him  and  others  to  uncover  the  main  factors  in  the  causa- 
tion of  several  tumors  of  lower  animals;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  although  as  yet 
unproved,  that  they  may  have  counterparts  in  man.  When  Fibiger  discovered  a 
nematode  worm  in  the  gastric  carcinoma  of  rats,  and  by  a  brilliant  analysis  identified 
and  located  this  parasite  in  nature  and  reproduced  the  disease  experimentally,  he 
establiahed  the  existence  of  another  specific  disease  of  neoplastic  character. 

These  contributions  seem  to  me  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  regarding  all  forms  of 
neoplasms  as  specific  diseases,  connected  only  by  the  fact  tiiat  they  are  neoplastic  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  but  differing  in  their  etiology,  clinical  course,  and  then^eutic 
possibilities.  In  the  same  way  tuberculoais  and  bubonic  plague  are  infectious  dis> 
eases  of  inflammatory  nature,  but  they  are  quite  as  closely  related  as  Fibigor's  gastrie 
carcinoma  of  rats  and  pipe  smokefs'  cancer  of  the  lip.  The  habit  of  regarding  cancer 
as  a  protean  disease  of  uniform  significance  may  well  be  abandoned  in  the  intereste 
of  progress.  When  cancer  research  properly  occupies  itself  in  the  study  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  different  cases  of  malignant  disease,  especially  when  it  abaadona 
the  idea  of  a  universal  cure  for  cancer,  it  will  be  in  accord  with  sound  pathological 
sense.  It  will  then  not  be  necessary  to  talk  wisely  to  the  public  about  the  obscuii* 
tiea  of  cancer  etiology  or  speculate  about  why  cells  grow  lawlessly.  Coneeniing  the 
ultimate  nature  of  neoplastic  overgrowth  we  shall  never  have  more  than  a  descrip- 
tive knowledge. 
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The  Chairman.  Tliere  are  many  points  in  this  paper  I  would  like  to 
have  discussed,  but  I  think  the  hour  is  late  and  I  must  now  call  on  Dr. 
Coca. 


SERO-DUGNOSTIC  METHODS  IN  CANCER— REACTIONS  OF  FREUND  AND 

OF  y.  DUNGERN. 

By  A.  F.  COCA, 
Conull  Univernty,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

I  have  prepared  no  special  paper,  becaiue  the  field  of  sero-diagnoslB  of  canoor  ia  the 
most  unaatisfactory  in  cancer  research,  the  most  interesting  and  peculiar  fact  in  re- 
gaid  to  this  field  being  that  there  are  so  many  assumed  sero-diagnostic  methods  pub- 
lished, evidence  coUected,  and  then  entirely  neglected.  I  would  like  to  confine  my- 
self to  an  account  of  my  experiences  with  the  Freund  reaction  and  the  complement 
fixation  reaction  of  Yon  Dungem. 

About  two  years  ago,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  trustees  of  the  HuntingtoD 
Fund,  I  was  permitted  to  visit  the  laboratories  of  those  two  men  and  to  study  the  results 
of  these  reactions,  which  they  were  perfecting.  Freund's  reaction  was  based  upon  the 
proposition  that  normal  serum  destroys  cancer  cells,  whereas  cancer  serum  is  not  able 
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to  do  this.  The  reaction  ie  not  only  of  clinical  interest,  but  touches  on  the  question 
•of  etiology,  and  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  subject  that  interested  me  most,  because,  after 
all,  it  is  not  strange  that  serum  should  not  destroy  cancer  cells.  The  interesting  thing 
is  that  it  should  do  it  at  all.  The  reaction  is  performed  with  an  emulsion  of  cancer 
•cells,  best  taken  from  the  liver  at  postmortem.  The  emulsion  is  prepared  by  squeezing 
the  tissues  through  a  wide-meshed  towel  into  a  solution  of  acid  sodium  phosj^te,  in 
which  the  tissue  is  left  overnight  to  prevent  agglutination  of  the  cells;  by  centrifu- 
gization  and  waeliing  the  larger  clumps  of  cells  and  cell  debris  are  removed,  and  the 
isolated  cells  are  deposited,  so  that  at  the  end  an  emulsion  is  obtained  in  which  the 
cells  can  be  easily  counted.  In  the  laboratory  of  Freund  there  were  eight  such 
emulsions.  These  were  preserved,  with  the  addition  of  1  per  cent  sodium  fluoride,  in 
the  ice  box.  Three  of  the  emulsions  proved  to  be  satisfactory  for  counting  purposes, 
and  in  the'  experiments  with  normal  human  serum  a  solution  was  obtained  of  the 
cells  in  the  way  described  by  Freund.  The  cells  are  counted.  There  should  not  be 
more  than  20  cells  in  16  small  squares  of  the  blood-counting  apparatus,  and  tJter 
incubation  for  24  hours  this  should  be  reduced  to  50  per  cent.  Sodium  fluoride  should 
be  added  to  the  mixture  of  the  cell  emulsion  and  the  serum  in  order  to  prevent  bacte- 
rial growth.  In  most  of  the  succeeding  experiments,  however,  in  the  same  laboratory 
and  using  the  same  solutions  and  reagents,  no  solution  of  the  cells  could  be  obtained. 

I  used  rabbit  serum,  horse  serum,  and  normal  human  serum,  all  fresh,  and  in  very 
many  series  of  experiments;  no  further  solution  could  be  obtained,  excepting  in  one 
single  instance.  I  found  that  in  the  first  place  the  sodium  fluoride  did  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  bacteria  at  37^  G.  Freund  himself  said  that  he  had  not  investigated  this. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  actually  antiseptic  or  not.  He  said  that  he  was  using 
A  10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  whereas  that  substance  is  saturated  at  less 
than  5  per  cent.  In  his  publications  he  gives  this  percentage.  I  have  tried  other 
preservatives,  notably  boric  acid  and  borax,  in  a  mixture  and  have  found  that  this 
is  more  successful  in  reducing  the  growth  of  bacteria.  In  fact,  it  can  be  used  in  preser- 
vation of  blood  for  the  usual  purposes  of  complement  fixation,  but  applied  to  tumor 
<»lls  it  is  not  useful,  because  tumer  cells  are  agglutinated  in  it. 

In  many  subsequent  experiments,  both  in  Hamburg  and  in  America,  all  evidences 
-of  a  dissolving  influence  of  normal  serum  on  cancer  cells  have  been  lacking. 

Von  Dungem's  reaction  is  one  that  depends  upon  the  usual  technique  of  comple- 
ment fixation.  He  got  his  idea,  practically,  from  the  published  experiences  of  Ascoli 
and  Izar  in  the  use  of  the  meiostagmine  reaction,  and  his  antigen  was  originally  an 
alcoholic  extract  of  tumor.  He  did  not  claim  to  have  found  a  specific  reaction  in  the 
sense  that  there  were  specific  antibodies  to  the  antigen,  nor  did  he  think  that  the  re- 
action was  an  organ-specific  one,  in  the  broader  sense — ^but  he  did  think,  and  I  believe 
he  still  thinks,  Ibat  the  substances  producing  the  reaction  were  the  result  of  an  infec- 
tion by  a  parasite  which  may  under  favorable  circumstances  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  tumor.  He  conceives  that  the  parasite  is  present  in  the  blood  of  individuals  long 
before  the  tumor  has  appeared.  This  experiment  is  made  with  an  antigen  in  which 
the  lipoids  were  isolated.  In  the  later  experiments  of  Von  Dungem,  instead  of  the 
extract  of  the  tumor  he  used  an  extract  of  blood  corpuscles.  In  one  experiment  I 
found  that  the  blood  lipoids  used  with  the  urine  of  cancer  patients  produced  a  reaction. 
The  same  substance  used  as  an  antigen  combined  with  urine  of  syphilitic  patients  did 
not  produce  the  reaction.  There  was  a  distinct  fixation  which  seemed  to  be  specific 
The  urine  was  not  used  in  its  crude  condition,  but  an  alcoholic  precipitate  was  taken 
and  dialyzed  and  brought  up  to  a  certain  proportional  volume  in  each  case,  and  that 
was  used  in  place  of  the  patient's  serum. 

In  many  experiments  since  then,  both  in  von  Dungem's  laboratory  and  here,  no 
such  reactions  have  been  obtained.  In  fact,  during  the  time  that  I  was  in  von  Dun- 
gem's  laboratory  his  laborant  was  not  able  to  produce  a  reaction.  The  reactions  at 
that  time  were  being  carried  out  by  an  assistant  as  had  been  the  case  for  sometime 
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previously  and  von  DuQgem  had  not  boon  controlling  the  teBt»  but  ma  ezaminatkn 
of  them  ihowed  that  they  were  not  being  oarried  out  accnrdii^  to  the  naiial  principlm 
of  the  (XHnplement  fixation  teat.  I  lutve  spoken  with  other  men  who  have  tned  the 
HMCtion,  anumg  them,  Sachs,  in  Ebrlich's  laboratory,  aind  these  men  have  failed, to 
obtain  anything  like  the  results  reported  by  v<m  Dungem.  The  confirmatory  work 
has  been  done  chiefly  in  von  Dungem's  laboratory.  One  of  those  who  obtained  ooa- 
firmatory  results  in  his  laboratory,  Halpem,  has  not  been  able  to  uee  the  test  at  all 
since  he  has  been  workiiig  independently.  Theie  seems  to  be,  as  Sachs  exprcsw 
it,  an  uncontrollable  factor  in  the  technlc  of  the  test  that  makes  it  not  valuable  lor 
clinical  use. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  discussion  of  Dr.  Coca's  paper? 

Dr.  Bronfenbrenner.  I  would  just  like  to  add  one  word  in  con- 
nection with  the  paper  by  Dr.  Clowes,  i.  e.,  it  would  be  very  inter- 
esting if  it  were  possible  sometimes  to  proye  that  in  tuberciilosis  and 
cancer  the  difficulty  of  serum  reaction  is  due  to  excess  of  caldoin, 
which  interferes  with  the  extent  of  the  reaction. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  now  state  that  the  paper  of  Dr.  Bosco  la  to 
be  read  by  title. 


TERATOMA  DE  LA  REGION  DEL  TUBER  CINEREUM. 
For  GUILI^BMO  A.  BO80O, 

Adioripto  a  la  CdUdra  de  Clinica  Propediuiieat  BwnM  Airu^  Argentina, 
Los  cases  clfnicos,  como  el  presente,  son  comunes,  pero  la  natusaleaa  anitomo- 
patol^ca  del  mal  ei  de  las  nUui  raras.    Esta  es  la  causa  que  nos  anima  a  publicsr 
la  siguiente  observaddn  y  desde  ya  podri  suponene  el  carActer  de  la  misBsa. 
Revisando  la  historia  anitomo-patokigica  de  los  tumores  cerebralai,  s61o  hemos 
encontrado  seis  cases  semejantes  al  presente,  de  los  cualee  niqguno  ccneqxnde  a 
autores  de  nuestro  pals.    Creemos,  salvo  m^or  informaci6n,  que  el  teratoma  del 
tuber  cinereum,  objeto  de  este  txabajo,  es  el  piinero  que  se  describe  en  la  Azgentiiia 
£1  enc^falo  no  es  asiento  oorndn  del  teratoma;  su  proporcidn  es  mfnima  si  la  oompsr 
ramos  con  el  nilmero  de  los  que  se  desarrollan  en  sus  regiones  de  predilecci^    L* 
rasdn  de  ello  se  encuentia  en  la  embriolqgia,  en  la  forma  como  se  oiganizan  los  diveisGS 
SQgmentos  de  nuestro  o];gpuilamo,  y  que  no  recordunos  paia  no  alejamos  demssiado 
del  prop6aito  que  nos  bemos  propuesto.    MSm  Uamativo  es  pensar  en  la  causa  que 
da  lugar  a  la  producci6ndeestos  tumores  que,  como  sesabe,  son  embricd^gioGS.    Serfs 
dif foil  imaginar  algo  nuevo,  despu4s  de  todo  aqu^o  que  ae  ba  expresado  al  respecto. 
Gomparando  las  distintas  opiniones  reinantes,  una  sola  queda  en  pie  y  es  aqudlla 
que  los  considera  como  una  defectuosidad  Connativa,  una  reyivlacencia  desviada  y 
monstruosa  de  restos  embdonarios  endavados  en  cualquier  punto  oig^co.    £b  m^ 
curioso  todavia  preguntacse  qu^  es  lo  que  Influye  en  la  animaddn  de  esos  restos  ea 
mementos  tan  opuestos  de  la  vida.    Nadle  basta  abora  ba  dado  una  respuesta  satifl&o 
toria  y  asf  debe  ser  por  poco  que  se  pienae  en  ello»  y  si  bemos  recordado  a  nuestio 
tumo  estos  hecbos  es  por  bibito  bien  entendido  mis  que  por  otra  oosa. 

Nuestro  enfermo,  argentine  agricultor,  de  30  ailos  de  edad,  carece  de  antecedentes 
patol6gicos  bereditarios  y  peraonales.  Su  salud  ha  side  inalterable,  sus  ocupaci(»tf 
de  las  m^  sanas.  Ha  enfermado  una  sola  vez  que  ba  side  aqu^Ua  que  lo  condujo 
a  la  muerte.  £l  comienzo  de  su  eniermedad  data  de  un  afio.  M^  que  d,  hiitt^ 
temilia  la  que  se  apercibi6  de  ella.    No  se  inici6  en  una  forma  intensa  ni  se  biso  vifli' 
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ble  por  Biftnilaitaffionw  «zteriore0.  Sub  irfntanMH  ae  lefirieran  a  modiikiacioaeg  d^ 
Guioter.  Estos  oowespondiui  a  una  p^rdida  de  ateiici6n»  menioTia,  difcenuiiuento» 
6B  dedr,  de  la  inteligenda,  a  una  di8]ninuci6n  de  la  vduntad,  y  a  la  aparicidn  de  una 
tnrteaa,  apatia,  inditoencia  y  de^gano  ciecieBtes.  Este  oortejo  piiquico  oe  aconipafi6 
de  oeSidia  intermilente,  de  vanaUe  hiteiwridad.  Sua  allcgadoa  croyenm  que  el 
enfenno  simulaba  una  aleccidn,  con  el  piopdaUe  de  eludir,  qui^  sabe  poiqu^,  au 
tabajo.  Mas  okubo  laa  perturbaci4NMa  ceidbraleaibaB  en  aumeato  la  oefalia  aomenteba 
y  aoercaba  aua  aoceaoa,  y  oono  ae  iaaiauaban  otraa  anonaalidadea,  v.  gr.,  vdmUeai 
amvubbnea  fruatraa  de  loa  mlembrQa^  anetezia,  diamlnucidn  de  la  via&dn  en  el  ojo. 
derecho,  la  lamilia  ae  leeolvid  bacerlo  e^aminwr  aiende  r&pidamente  decidida  a  ello 
a  cauaa  de  una  aeiie  de  ataquea  que  tennlnaion  por  una  hemiplegia  deiecba. 

Alojado  en  nueatra  aala  de  hoapital,  ae  le  hiso  el  examen  de  au  eatado  y  41  no  di6 
datoe  de  mayor  importancia,  como  puede  vene  m6m  abajo,  a  no  aer  loa  que  ae  lefietea 
a  la  eafeia  nervioaa  y  a  la  viai6n. 

Ba  un  aujeto  en  buenaa  condicionee  de  nutrici^n,  con  buen  deaanoUo  6teo  y  muacvh 
lar  y  regular  cantidad  de  pankrulo  adipoao. 

Gabeaa:  £1  aiatema  piloao  y  el  cueio  cabeUude  aon  nonnalea.  El  en&aeo  aa 
meaoc^ialo. 

Qjea:  No  hay  edema  de  loa  pArpadoa;  oonjuntivaa  normalea. 

Naiisyoidoa:  Normalea. 

Boca:  Longua  muy  8id>unaL 

Guello:  No  ae  ven  latidoa  arterialea  ni  ae  palpan  gai^lioa 

T6nx.:  Gilindrico;  tipo  leq^ixatorio  coatoabdominal,  14  reapiracionca  por  minufeo. 

Pidnonea(pQr  dati4a):  Eicuiaidn  leapinrtoria nonnaL  Exiaten vibiacioBaa  vooalaa 
nonnalea  deade  el  v^rtice  haata  la  baae.  Sonondad  normal  en  toda  la  aupeEficia 
pulmonar.    Munnullo  veaicalar  nonaal.    Por  debate:  id^nticoa  lendmeooa. 

Coraa^:  La  punta  00  ve  y  ae  palpa  en  el  qulnto  eqpacio  intaicoatai,  Mguiendo  la 
Unea  mamilar;  nada  de  particular  a  la  palpadda  de  la  regite  precoadial;  la  paicuaidn 
denota  que  el  area  cardiaca  ea  normal;  auacultando  ae  oyen  lea  tonoa  nonnalea  en  loa 
coalioloooa. 

Pulao:  fVacuencia,  00  pulaacionea;  bneaa  tenaite  y  espanai6n,  regular,  Igual. 

Abdomen:  Inapeoci6n;  nada  de  particular. 

Palpacidn  (h(gado):  £1  boide  auperior  ae  pevcute  en  el  quinto  eapado  inteiooatal  en 
la  Unea  mamilar,  ocupando  el  reato  del  boadeaudtio  normal;  dboide  inferior  ae  palpa 
a  dea  traveaea  de  dedo  por  debajo  del  reboide  coatal.  Eata  hipertrolia  del  d^goo  ea 
debida  a  la  pxeaencia  de  quiatea  hiditicoa  en  la  gUndula. 

Baco:  La  pereuaidn  deacubre  un  Ugero  aumento  de  la  matitea;  ae  palpa  en  el  hipo- 
oondrio  isquierdo  durante  ka  piolundaa  inapiracionea. 

Bifionea:  No  ae  palpan. 

Nada  de  particular  en  el  reato  de  laa  vinetaa. 

O^ganea  genitalea:  Teaticuloa  y  epidfdimoa  nonnalea. 

Ifiembroa:  No  hay  edemaa. 

Kateaaanervioao(metilidad):  LaaaotiUidad  voluntariadelapieEaaybiaaoderecho- 
eiti  completamente  abolida.  £1  braae  cae  doblado  aobie  el  traaco  y  la  pieraa  exten- 
didaaobre  lacama.  Loa  movimientoa  activoa  eat4n  impoaihilitadoa,  no  puede  levantar 
el  biaao,  no  puede  caminar»  no  puede  apiovechar  el  primeio  para  loa  actoa  de  la  vida 
oadiaaria  y  ae  vale  peia  eiectuarka  del  braao  y  ptenM  isquievdoa.  La  nuovha  ea 
dificultaaa;  el  ealermo  no  puede  penaaaeccr  de  pie  y  cuande  camina  ariaatra  la  pieina 
derecha.    De  pie  tiene  tendenda  a  caer  hada  atrib  y  a  la  deracha. 

La  leogua»  dentR)  de  la  boca»  eot4  derecha^  pero  tt  ae  la  hace  proyectar  fuen  de  ella, 
ae  daavia  viaiblemaDte  hacia  el  lado  deiecfao,  vale  dedr,  hacia  el  lado  paralicado. 

El  velo  del  paladar  ae  encuentim  caido  unikmemente  aobie  la  lengua;  por  eao  debe 
aUmentane  lentamente  y  a6n  aa(  aeelen  paaar  eoa  ralativa  frecuenda  loa  alimentoa  a 
ka  loaaa  naaalea,  a  conoacuenda  de  lo  cual  hayaeiioatraatomoade  lade^ucii6n.    Laa 
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-fauces  no  paeden  ezaminane  piolijamento  porque  haj  contfactiiim  de  ks  minftgoi, 
U  cual  pdnese  en  eyidencia  ti  we  pretende  abrir  la  boca.  La  voa  del  enfenno  ea 
irancamente  gangosa. 

Reflejns:  Los  reflejoa  cnUneoa  eMn  ezageradoa.  Hay  fen^teneno  de  BabiiMky; 
-si  ae  excita  la  planta  del  pie  del  lado  derecho,  ae  obaenra  que  loa  dedoa  ae  flexionan 
hada  la  planta,  excepto  del  dedo  goido  que  ae  extiende. 

Loa  reflejoa  tendinoeoa  eatfn  exageradoa;  la  pcfcnai^n  del  tenddn  de  Aqnilea  o  del 
1end6n  lotuliano,  produce  una  bruaca  extenaidn  del  pie  y  de  la  piema,  reapecttva- 
mente.    Hay  ademia  clonua  y  trepidaci^^  epfleptoidea^ 

En  el  miembro  superior  derecho  ae  obaerva  el  miono  fendmeno;  la  percanAi  de  loa 
tendonea  en  cnalquier  punto  que  Mas  eaUn  a  flor  de  pid,  produce  la  ezagencidn  de 
loa  movimientoa  fiabl^coe  correspondientes. 

Benaibilidad:  Al  tacto,  dolor  y  calor  conaervada. 

Atrofiaa  muacularea:  Laa  eminenciaa  tenar  e  hipotenar  de  la  mano  dereclia  ae 
preaentan  deprimidaa,  debido  a  la  atrofia  de  loa  mteuka  que  laa  constitayen.  Estaa 
atiofiaa  te  obaervan  tambidn  en  el  antebraao  al  nivel  de  las  eminenciaa  efntroclear  y 
epicondileaf  como  en  el  braao.    El  ndembro  inferior  derecho  eatd  Igualmente  atrafiado. 

AcceaoB  epUeptlformea:  En  ciertoa  momentoa,  al  practicane  el  examen  dfnico,  el 
cuerpo  es  aacudido  por  convuhionee  de  litmo  y  mediana  intenaidad,  precedidaa  de 
un  grito  aemejante  a  un  chillido« 

Gontracturaa:  Existe  contractura  de  la  mitad  derecha  del  cuerpo,  hay  ademii 
Tigides  de  la  nuca,  columna  vertebral  y  de  loa  maa^teros  (triamua). 

Exaraen  de  los  apaiatoe  aensoriales  (sentido  de  la  vista):  No  bay  trastomos  motcra 
-de  los  pArpados.  Hay  aniaocoria:  la  pupila  derecha  es  mis  grande  que  la  isquierda; 
la  primera  no  reacciona  a  la  luz.  El  examen  del  fondo  del  ojo  descubre  una  atrofia  de 
la  pupila  completa  en  el  ojo  derecho,  menoe  pronunciada  en  el  opueato.  A  conaecu- 
•encia  de  eato,  la  vi8i6n  no  existe  en  el  primero.  El  ojo  izquierdo  presenta  disminncite 
conc^trica  del  campo  visual  y  la  visidn  estd  reducida  al  d^dmo.  El  sentido  del 
ol&kto,  gusto  y  ofdo  es  normal. 

Examen  pefquico:  Su  estado  mental  se  presenta  piofundamente  alteiado.  Ha 
perdido  la  atenci6n  y  la  memoria;  desatiende  la  converaaci^n  y  ha  olvidado  todo  cuanto 
se  refiere  a  su  existencia.  Vive  en  una  perpetua  somnolencia  intenrumpida  a  ratos 
por  ligera  animacidn.  Estas  deficiencias  mentalea  se  han  ido  acentuando  progrenva- 
mente  y  hubiera  sido  f&cil  seguirlas,  si  el  enfermo  se  hubiera  recluido  en  el  hospital 
desde  los  comienzos  de  su  afecci^;  no  representan  mis  que  los  tiltimos  grades  del 
estado  psiquico  que  hemos  descrito  en  los  prodromos  de  su  enfermedad. 

Todos  los  signos  cllnicos  que  acabamos  de  enumerar  parecen  caracteriaar  un  tumor 
de  la  f oea  cerebral  media.  Que  se  trata  de  un  tumor  es  l(3gico  pensarlo,  por  la  ceblia 
persistente,  gravativa,  intensa,  los  v6mitos,  por  la  ambliopfa  y  la  ceguera,  por  los 
trastomos  epilepti  formes  y  hemipl^jicos  y  por  la  hipertensi6n  del  llquido  c6falo- 
raquideo.  Que  eet6  localizado  en  la  fosa  cerebral  media,  es  lo  que  vamos  a  demostnur, 
vali^ndonos  de  algunos  de  esos  sfntomas  y  de  los  que  caracterizan  a  los  que  tienen 
asiento  en  las  otras  dos  fosas.  Los  tumores  de  la  fosa  cerebral  anterior  se  distinguen 
por  la  anosmia,  la  ataxia  de  Bing  y  las  perturbaciones  pefquicas  y  la  ausenda  de 
atrofia  de  los  nervios  6pticos,  mientras  que  los  de  la  fosa  cerebral  posterior  originan 
rigidez  de  la  nuca,  fen6menos  de  la  ataxia  cerebeloea,  &lta  de  reflejo  corneal,  paiiiiBifl 
del  facial  y  del  auditive,  verdadera  triada  patognom^nica  y  adem^  ftdta  de  atrofia 
de  los  nervios  6pticos.  Por  este  rApido  anjUiaia,  queda  suficientemente  demostrada 
la  localizaci6n  mediana  del  tumor. 

Los  trastomos  visuales  tienen  su  punto  de  origen  en  la  atrofia  descendente  de  los 
nervios  6pticos  consecutiva  a  compreei6n  producida  por  el  tumor,  una  de  cujras  poi^ 
ciones  apoyaba  sobre  el  quiasma  y  los  nervios  6pticos.  La  ceguera,  como  la  ambliopfa 
no  han  sido  repentinas,  sino  que  se  han  establecido  paulatinamente  y,  es  posible,  que 
los  ojos  examinados  en  el  comienao  de  la  enfermedad  hubieren  presentado  un  campo 


FiouRA  1. — Tumor  de  la  base,  de  forma  prismAtica 
V  del  tamafio  de  ima  nuez;  se  Insinua  hacia  el 
interior  de  la  masa  enoelftlica,  meti^ndose  oomo 
una  cufia  entre  los  dos  hemisferios. 


FiGURA  2.— Zona  cortical  del  tumor  en  la  que  se 
observan  los  anchos  cordones,  circimscriblendo 
cavidades  pequeflas  e  irregulares. 
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FiouRA  3.— El  mismo  campo  que  el  anterior  ob- 
servado  con  gran  aumento.  Las  cavidades  estto 
revestidas  por  una  fina  membrana  coUtgena>j)or 
fuera  de  t^sta,  la  capa  basal. 


FiouRA  4.— Tejido  especial  constitufdo  por  sus- 
tancia  fundamental  pialina  que  encierra  cavi- 
dades esf^ricas,  dentro  de  las  cuales  existen 
elementos  celulares.    ( Restos  cordales. ) 
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Figure  2. 
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LAMINA  A. 

FiGURA  1.— (a)  Formaciones  c<5riieas  con  incrustaciones  c<5rneas  dAndole  el  aspecto  de  laminillas  6s^- 1 

(6)  Cord6n  de  c^lulas. 
FiGUBA  2.— (a)  La  misraa  apariencia  anterior.    (6)  Formaci6n  liialina  con  escasas  o61ulas  rodeada  po^  j'lO 
las  c61ulas  de  los  cordones  y  por  iin  tejido  areolar  (c)  que  recuerda  el  tejido  £ 
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TJfloiJ  con  Blgonas  de  las  modiflcacionas  hemuuidpflicM  conocidas.  El  campo  yiaual 
del  ojo  izquierdo  ea  el  de  una  eatrechea  conc^ntrica  del  mimo  auraamente  avansado, 
tfjpica  de  la  atrafia  del  nervio  dptico;  86I0  qnedaba  reapetada  la  viai^n  macular  y 
m  en  forma  basCante  raducida  puealo  que  el  visum  era  igual  al  d^imo  del  nonnal. 
la  midmais,  como  la  falta  de  reaccidn  de  la  pupila  a  la  Ins  del  ojo  derecho,  ae  ezplic* 
por  h  amauroms  misma. 

Los  accesos  epileptiformea  tienen  su  explicaci6n  en  la  compreaidn  indirecta  que 
kuBafridolaszonaaroUndicas,  preciaamente  por  el  deaanoUo  del  tumor  que  seinainu»> 
ticada  Tea  mis  entre  los  hemisferios  y  trataba  de  desplasar  lateralmente  au  maaa. 

En  cuanto  a  la  paiAtisis  vesical  y  rectal,  puede  admitine^  de  acuerdo  con  ciertaa 
teor&s  modemaa,  que  aea  debida  a  compreaiones  sufridas  indirectamente  par  loa 
oucleos  grises  centndes,  donde  estarlan  localizadoe  los  centros  motrices  de  los  eelfn- 
I  t6reB. 

El  trismus  es  debido  posiblemente  a  una  compreBt^hi  directa  ejercida  por  el  tumor 
niflno  Bobre  el  nervio  mazilar  inferior. 

Antes  de  hacer  la  descripddn  del  tumor,  sefialaremoe  el  aspecto  de  una  aerie  de 
eortes  hechos  sobre  el  mismo,  uno  de  los  cualea,  el  mtm  caracterfstico  de  todoa,  ea  el 
adjnnto  (fig.  1). 

Mmercorte:  El  tumor  da  un  prolongamiento  quistico,  cuyas  paredee  membn^ 
maas  y  eapesadaa  ban  seguido  exactamente  el  camino  de  la  cinta  ol^tiva,  enaancbando 
el  suico  que  separa  las  circunvoluciones  por  donde  aqu^lla  camina,  alcanaa  la  subs- 
tuicia  gris  del  centro  olfativo  orbitario,  destruyendo  en  parte  la  substancia  gris  y 
deeplazando  ligeramente  las  fonnaciones  localee  hacia  la  izquierda.  Los  cuemos 
frontales  eMn  dilatados;  las  venas  ventriculares  congestionadas. 

S^gundo  corte:  En  la  cara  frontal  del  eegundo  corte,  la  prolongaci6n  qufetica  es 
mis  evidente,  es  mtm  amplia  y  su  pared  membranoea  mia  eepesada.  En  la  base  el 
caerpo  del  tumor  posee  un  aspecto  multiple  y  que,  por  otra  parte,  ee  repetird  en  el 
reeto  del  mismo:  bay  zonae  de  aspecto  cartilaginoeo,  gelatinoeo,  bay  zonae  edlidas, 
ahuecadas,  quisticas,  unas  revestidas  de  eubetancia  coloidea,  otras  encerrando  una 
substanciA  blanquecina,  cuyo  aspecto  recuerda  al  de  la  cal  apagada.  Se  encuentran 
tambi^  pequefios  focos  hemorr&gicoe.  En  la  cara  temporal  del  corte  ee  ve  una 
cavidad  qufistica  de  paredee  muy  eepesadae,  limitando  con  loe  ventrlculoe  laterales. 

Tercer  corte:  La  cavidad  qulstica  esti  m6a  deearrollada  que  en  ninguna  otra  parte; 
tiene  una  capaddad  de  una  avellana.  No  ha  invadido  la  substancia  cerebral.  La 
membrana  que  ee  mis  eepeea  a  medida  que  noe  acercamoe  a  la  base  del  tumor,  eeti 
aplicada  eobre  aqu^lla  y  en  eu  crecimiento  se  ha  adaptado  exactamente  a  la  euperficie 
cerebral,  de  modo  que  presenta  una  eerie  de  doblecee  0  creetae  dirigidas  en  el  eentido 
anteropoeterior.  Esa  cavidad  qufetica  ee  ha  deearrollado  hacia  la  derecha  y  por 
Gonsiguiente  ha  comprimido  la  maea  cerebral. 

Sobre  la  cara  occipital  del  mismo  corte,  ee  ve  una  pequefia  cantidad  de  contenldo 
coloideo,  revestida  de  una  membrana  que  tiene  el  aspecto  de  la  anterior,  indepen- 
liente  de  la  misma,  y  que  ha  rechazado  la  mitad  izquierda  de  la  comisura  blanca 
interior,  y  que  hace  hernia  en  la  cavidad  del  ventriculo. 

Cuarto  corte:  En  la  porci6n  mis  posterior  hay  una  membrana  quiistica  que  com- 
prixne  el  pie  del  peddnculo. 

£11  reeiimen,  el  tumor  ee  una  formaci6n  prismitica,  cuyae  dimensionee  eon  las 
uguientes:  largo  4  centfmetros,  ancho  2  centfmetros,  altura,  en  eu  parte  media,  3 
[^entfmetroB.  Lateralmente  eeti  limitado  por  loe  ladoe  del  ingulo  que  forman  los 
peddnculos  y  por  los  hordes  internes  de  loe  16buloe  tempore  esfenoidalee;  por  eu  cara 
inferior,  deecanea  eobre  la  silla  turca;  por  su  cara  superior  Uega  hasta  la  base  del 
tercer  ventriculo.  En  su  crecimiento  ha  alcanzado  a  destruir  las  formacionee  blancae 
y  grisee  eituadae  en  el  eepacio  cuadrangular,  delimitado  por  lae  cintillae  dpticas  y  per 
loe  pedtinculoB  y  ocupado  por  los  tub^rculos  cuadrig^minoe  y  tuber  cinereum.  Sue 
carae  eon  mamelonadae,  tienen  el  color  de  la  eubetancia  cerebral,  eet&n  recoiridae  por 
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eecaaos  capilaras.  En  la  masa  del  tumor  hay,  como  se  ha  sefialado  mis  airiba  ccm 
mayoret  deteUes,  algunas  formacioneg  quiiiticaB  de  vaiiado  aspecto,  conincnutaciouB 
blaaquiBcaa,  iiperas,  como  si  fueraa  de  polvo  calca^ro. 

£■  neceiariOy  paia  comprender  algunos  slntomas  cUnicoB  que,  estando  el  limite 
posterior  del  tumor  por  ddante  del  origen  aparente  del  tercer  par  craneano,  ningib 
oentro  nuclear  del  mesenc^falo  ha  sido  tornado  y,  como  el  tumor  se  ha  deeairoUsdo 
hada  el  interior  de  la  maaa  encef&lica,  meti^dose  oomo  una  cufia  entro  los  hemialerioi 
las  fibras  radiculares  de  los  nervios  en  especial  de  aqudUos  que  se  dizigen  al  ojo,  hu 
sido  lespetados.  La  amaurosis  de  uno  de  los  ojos  se  ezplica  por  la  compreBi6n  y  ds»> 
trucci6n  suirida  por  ei  quiasma.  La  pariUisis  derecha  es  debtda  a  la  compieBi6ii  del 
peddnculo  cerebral  del  lado  iequiezdo. 

£1  estudio  hisUd^co  de  la  neoplasia  noe  ha  dado  el  siguiente  resultado  (fig.  1). 

El  tumor  esti  constitufdo  por  cordones  de  c^lulas  de  espesor  variable,  finoB  en  una 
lugares,  gruesos  en  otros  y  que,  al  encontraise  circunscriben  cavidades  y  fisuiM  de 
contomos  y  volumen  variables,  siendo  las  pequefias  corticales  y  las  mayores  centnki. 

Los  cordones  est^  f ormados  por  c^ulas  de  forma  variable,  predonadas  mutoamente, 
mn  cemento  intercdular  y  unidas  entre  si  por  filamentos  que  recuerdan  las  que  yMea 
en  el  cueipo  mucoso  de  Malpighi  (L^lmina  A).  Estos  cordones  est6n  revestidos  en  n 
perilaria  per  una  hilera  de  c Aulas  cdbicas,  de  nddeo  central,  tapindas  a  su  ves,  por 
una  membiana  anhista  unilorme  y  delgada  (fig.  3).  Las  cdlulas  poseen  escaso  pn»- 
tc^lasma  cuyo  ntideo  corresponde  a  la  focma  celular.  Fidlescomprobarquelaiifttii- 
imleia  de  las  c^lulas  cordonales  y  de  las  ctibicas  es  epitelial.  Los  cordones  son  avascu- 
larea;  hay  uno  que  otro  esbozo  de  vaao^eneralmente  una  fisura  con  o  atn  gldbuks  rojoB. 

Las  cavidades  que  dellmitan  las  membranas  baaales  contienen,  anas,  globos  esf ddoca 
de  sttbstanda,  aapecto  y  reacddn  de  substanda  cokndea;  otras  tienen  mbstanda 
colidea  uniforme  o  vacuolada,  otras  poseen  ademis  de  esta  substanda  fines  filamentoi 
coUgenos  en  contacto  con  la  basal;  otras  estin  llenas  de  tejido  hialino  atravesado  por 
vasos  con  paiedes  coligenas  y  presentando  espadoe  vacf os  que  endenan  giandes  ctiu- 
las  numonudeadas,  de  nticleo  pequefio.  En  algunos  puntos  estas  formadones  son  mis 
densas;  las  cAulas  est^  diq>ue8tas  en  cavidades  hechas  en  plena  sabstanda  hialina 
que  por  d  coojunto  toma  d  aspecto  de  cartOago;  sin  embargo  las  cAulas  Uenan  com* 
pletamente lascavidades  que les  dan alojamiento:  su  nddeo  es  pequefio,  su  protoplaanft 
estd  formado  por  una  fina  red. 

En  otras  sonas,  inmediatamente  por  dentro  de  la  membrana  basal,  hay  un  tejido 
conjuntivo  de  franco  caricter  coligeno,  rico  en  cAulas  redondas  y  fusifomieB.  £S1 
xesto  dd  tejido  est4  dispuesto  en  forma  de  areolas  que  recuerdan  d  grasoso. 

En  d  espesor  de  los  cordones  epiteliales  ndtanse  algunas  formadones  globulares. 
en  que  hay  dementos  aplanadoe  superpuestos  f  ormando  capas  conc^tricas,  como 
globos  epid6rmico8,  por  aplanamiento  y  transformad^  cornea  de  los  dementos  de  \» 
cordones.    Tambi^  en  ellas  se  encuentran  deputes  calduieos. 

Existe,  por  Ultimo,  en  menor  proporddn  que  las  dtadas  formadones,  un  tejido  espe- 
dal  constituido  por  substanda  fundamental  hialina  en  partes,  y  en  otras  finameot^ 
granulosa,  que  enderra  cavidades  pequefiaa,  esf Ericas  o  irrogulares  por  presidn  red- 
proca,  dentro  de  las  cuales  encontiamos  cdulas  de  protoplasma  esponjoso  y  ntidea 
pequefio  en  relad^n  al  tamafio  cdular.  Estas  cdulas  no  existen  en  todas  las  cavi- 
dades y  la  mayor  parte  no  alcanzan  a  colmarlas,  presentando  entonces  un  piotoplatfo* 
letrafdo  o  dentellado  (fig.  4).  Fkreceria,  a  primera  vista,  encontiamos  en  preBSDCia 
de  formad6n  cartilaginosa,  pero  el  ezamen  atento  y  las  reacdones  tintorialefl  nos 
demuestran  que  no  es  asf . 

Si  comparamos  esta  formaddn  con  los  dates  obtenidos  de  la  embriolQgfa,  y  lecorda' 
mos  la  estructura  de  los  tumores  cong^tos  descritos  por  d  Profesor  Ribbert  c<m  el 
nombre  de  cordomas,  aceptamoe  que  ella  estd  fonnada  a  expensaa  de  restos  cofdalefl. 
La  explicad6n  embriog^nica  procede  de  la  rdaddn  que  tiene  la  extremidad  aateiior 
de  la  corda  dorsalis  con  la  membrana  Auingea  en  la  base  del  encdftJo  para  focmar  b 
bolsa  de  Rathke. 
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FiQURA  3.— Corte  con  eran  aumento  de  cordones,  mostrando  los  fllamentos  de  uni6n  entre  los  cordones. 

FiGUBA  4.— Tejido  hialino  conteniendo  cavidades  dentro  de  las  cuales  se  encuentran  mononucleadas  de 

escaso  protoplasma  y  que  recuerdan  la  corda  dorsalis. 

FiQURA  5.— Formaciones  calc^reas  dlspuestas  en  forma  concAitrlca  semejando  al  colestratoma. 
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Rcspecto  de  hm  formacionee  hIaHTWW  y  coloideas  que  se  interponen  entre  Km  cordoaee 
^e  la  neoplasia,  su  interpreteeidn  ee  la  rigui«ite:  a  primer  goipe  de  ylsta,  parecerfa 
^ue  esas  subeCaneiaB  fuesen  una  aecredte  de  la  capa  de  e^hilas  ctkbicas  qtte  ocnpan  la 
pttrte  hkAb  externa  de  loe  eordoneS)  recordando  el  aspecto  de  Km  cistoinaB  en  general; 
peso  la  franca  limttaci6n  de  Km  cordonee  que  esl^  revestidoB  per  una  membrana 
aahista  cnya  reaeddn  coligena  es  evidente  y  que  en  algunoe  puntos  estA  constitufda 
per  nn  actlmulo  de  fibiillas  de  igual  naturaleza,  aleja  esta  concepddn. 

De  modo  puee,  que  per  fuera  de  la  membrana  basal  constitufda  por  las  c^lulas 
•cAUeas,  existe  corao  si  dij4iamos  un  dermis,  cuya  estructura  es  Taria  y  que  ha  suMdo 


4 


^—ootodermo  qua  on  •!  punto  x  ae  une  al  endodenno  b  pan  ooostlttilr  la  membrana  fuingea. 
0— fkringe  o  Intestino  anterior, 
d^bolaa  o  dlTertlcalo  de  Rathke. 

fr-corda  doraalls  que  se  Insintka  en  sa  extremidad  anterior  entro  laa  doe  lAminas  a  y  b  de  la  membrana 
toringea. 
f— cayldad  cerebral, 
g— tejido  nervioeo  qne  la  forma, 
h— mesodermo. 

una  transfonnacidn  hialina  o  cololdea,  vi^dose  su  car^ter  fibrilar  en  pocos  lugaies. 
Para  interpretar  la  histogenesis  de  este  tumor,  hay  que  remontarBe  al  perf  odo  embrio- 
nario.  Es  sabido  que  la  membrana  teringea,  antes  de  su  perforaci6n  forma  en  la  base 
oef&lica  un  divertfculo  llamado  la  bolsa  de  Rathke.  Esta  ha  de  constituir  ulterior- 
mente  la  hipdfisis  y,  aqu^lla,  a  expensas  de  la  cual  se  hace  el  divertfculo  de  que 
bablamos,  consta,  de  ectodermo  y  endodenno.  Ahora  Men,  la  corda  dorsalis  forma- 
ci6n  ectoddrmica  que  est&  por  delante  del  neuro--eje  termina  en  su  porci6n  anterior 
juxta—poni^ndose  a  la  capa  ectoddrmica  de  la  membrana  f  aringea  e  insinu  todose  entie 
4Bta  y  la  capa  endoddrmica.    Asf ,  podrfamos  explicar  que  elementos  de  la  corda  dorsalis 
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imedaaaeranMtnidosoanddivertfcalo,  eindafdoBoaelTiBt*^  I 


hip^firiit,  dflQ  lugMT  a  este  tuioor  con^^io  qae  i 

£1  CMo  que  ettodiainat  ei  anik^  al  lelalado  por  el  AqI^ 
tato  de  AoatomU  FktoldgiGft  de  Sionich  7  daafica^ 
OB  el  cual  habta  adeiniB  f iviiiacioiiei  cartikgiiiOBM  7  di^ 

Se  tnU%  entoacee,  de  on  tuioor  de  natanilam  qwlrtial,  temado  a  ezpeneM  de  la 
membnum  faringea,  cuaodo  ^Bta  ae  In^ragiiia  paxa  toma  la  hip<Vftia     AJgmioi  de- 
mentoe  de  etto  membiaiuk  unidoB  can  lestOB  de  la  ooida»  coya  vdadte 
luingea  paede  apetdhine  en  el  eequema  adjonto,  han  qnedado  aiwladiMi  y  alqtdoB 
dentio  de  la  cavidad  cianeaoa,  dando  Ingw  al  desMioDo  de  la  neoplMia. 

El  tomor  esU  farmado,  en  oonsecnencia,  por  elementoe  ectodteuooa,  memMmkm 
y  endod^nnicos;  loe  primeras  conetituyendo  el  eelodcnno  genenl  del  embridn  que 
entia  a  forma  parte  de  la  membiana  teringea;  los  segondoe  por  loe  elementoB  oon- 
juntivoe  que  ae  ven  en  ^;  y,  loe  tercem,  conedtoidos  por  fasfonnacionee  oonUes 
que,  Gomo  ee  aibtdo,  derivan  dd  ectodflrmo. 

Adjoumment. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  Vm. 

New  Ebbitt  Hotel, 
Friday  mamingf  Janvary  7,  1916^ 

Chairman,  B.  H.  Cabteb. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.16  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chatbman.  The  first  paper  this  morning  is  by  Dr.  Calkins, 
of  Columbia  University,  on  "General  biology  of  the  protozoan  life 
cycle/' 

GENERAL  HIOLOGT  OF  THE  PROTOZOAN  LIFE  CYCLE. 

By  GARY  N.  CALKINS, 
ProfeuoT  of  Protonology  in  Columbia  Uwiwtitif, 

Far  five  decades  after  the  time  of  Ehrenberg  the  peculiar  conception  of  a  protozoan 
as  a  miniature  replica  of  a  metasoan,  held  by  this  gifted  observer,  influenced  the 
study  of  protozoa.  This  influence  gradually  wore  off  and,  so  far  as  morphology  is 
ooDcemed,  ended  with  the  careful  observations  of  Stein,  ClaparMe  and  Lachmann, 
Engelmann,  Bfltschli,  and  Hertwig,  who  showed  that  various  structures  of  the  pro- 
tozoan body  are  not  beating  hearts,  brains,  ovaries,  and  stomachs,  but  are  simple 
differentiations  of  the  single-celled  oiganisms. 

A  more  lasting  influence  of  Ehrenberg's  teaching,  seen  even  to-day,  is  the  habit  of 
regarding  a  single  protozoon  as  the  complete  expression  of  a  species  equivalent  to  an 
individual  worm,  mollusc  or  mammal.  The  individual  metazoon  dies,  while  the 
protozoon  does  not  die,  but  grows  to  full  size  and  divides  into  two  or  more — facts 
which  led  Weismann  to  his  conclusions  regarding  mortality  in  metazoa  and  immortality 
in  protozoa. 

We  owe  to  Maupas  the  credit  for  dissipating  this  last  reminiscence  of  Ehrenberg's 
teaching,  and  for  showing  that  the  single  cell  is  not  the  final  representative  of  a  pro- 
tozoon species.  We  are  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  many  individuals  of  a  polymorphic 
ooelenterate  are  present  in  potential  in  the  fertilized  egg  of  the  coelenterate,  but  we 
ue  less  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  polymorphic  individuals  are  present  in  potential, 
in  the  fertilized  cell  of  a  protozoon.  Research  in  recent  years  has  shown  that  suc- 
cessive generations  of  protozoa  may  be  more  or  less  progressively  differentiated,  so 
that  a  cell  picked  out  at  one  phase  of  the  life  cycle  is  quite  a  different  type  of  indi* 
▼idual  from  one  picked  out  at  another  phase.  Which,  for  example,  would  be  the 
^'type"  individual  of  the  dimorphic  Foraminifera?  Which  would  be  the  tjrpe  in 
the  reproducing  flagellated  and  ameboid  stages  of  Ndgleria  punctata  f  of  different 
phases  in  the  life  history  of  Centropyxis,  Areella,  or  Difflugiaf  or  of  intestinal  and  blood- 
dwelling  stages  of  Pla»modiumf  The  morphological  differences  here  indicate  that 
the  protozoan  life  history  involves  differentiation  analogous  to  that  of  a  polymorphic 
metazoon,  and  justify  the  comparison  of  the  whole  life  cycle  with  the  development 
and  differentiation  of  a  metazoon,  especially  that  of  a  metagenetic  type  such  as  co- 
elenterate or  trematode. 
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The  imp<xtaiice  of  the  whole  life  cyde,  fint  demooslnled  by  Manpafl,  wis  loliy 
tecQgiused  by  Schandinn  and  applied  by  him  to  die  study  of  paiwitic  fonna.  The 
moDographa  resultiiig  from  thia  study,  especially  those  on  CooeUSMm  adbiikrfi,  Plsi* 
aioitttiii  vivax,  and  on  riusopoda,  are  claawcw  in  the  literature  of  piotoaoa^  and  iflodcls 
which  later  students  have  followed. 

Through  Schandinn 's  work,  and  by  later  researdies,  the  sequence  of  events  in  dif> 
ferent  parasitic  types  has  been  made  out  with  painslahing  care  «i^  to-day  we  knov 
the  general  history  of  the  majority  of  injurious  human  protoaoan  paraattes,  the  modei 
xA  tnmamiasion  from  host  to  host,  the  types  of  intermediate  hosta  and  what  h^pcos 
in  them.  In  short,  we  know  enough  to  funudi  an  adequate  basis  for  public  and  private 
prophyUuds  which,  in  the  bands  of  sanitary  commissioncvB  and  pabUc-health  olBoer^ 
has  put  an  end  to  epidemics  of  ydiow  fever,  malaria,  and  dyamtery ;  has  rehabilitated 
▼asttractsof  land  in  Italy;  saved  milllona<rfddlsrsin South  Africaandinour  Southern 
States;  and  has  made  the  Panama  Canal  poseible. 

Such  are  the  first  and  practically  the  most  important  results  of  our  knowiedss  oon- 
ceming  piotoaoan  lile  cycles;  quite  enough,  indeed,  to  justify  the  acieBce  of  pioto- 
■oology.  Important  as  tiiese  results  are,  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied;  we  know  too  little 
about  the  conditions  of  development;  too  little  about  the  nature  dt  the  vital  procesns 
of  the  oiganiflnia  theDuelves  aiMi  tiieir  varialiouB  in  stmrtne  a»d  function  under 
dififering  conditions— ignorance  which  must  be  cleared  away  before  much  furdier 
practical  advance  can  be  made.  Further  advance  wiD  be  less  spectacular  and  must 
be  based  upon  the  bidogical  study  of  the  oiganians  as  units  of  ptotoplaamic  substance, 
and  this  will  rest  upon  working  hypotheses  supported  by  experiment.  It  is  aloQg  such 
theoretical  lines  that  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes,  to  devdop  a 
conception  of  the  life  cycle  as  a  whole,  and  to  offer  a  theoretical  interpretation  of  the 
different  phases  of  vitality  and  of  stmctural  variations. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  a  single  iim«6a,  or  a  malaria  germ,  not  as  a  cause  ol 
disease,  but  as  a  unit  mass  of  protoplasm  which,  like  a  free-living  ParagMdian  or 
Didxnium,  performs  all  of  the  fundamental  vital  activities  common  to  living  things— 
namely,  nutrition,  excretion,  irritability,  and  reproduction.    The  chemical  compo- 
sition of  these  unit  masses,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  made  out,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  agrees  with  that  of  other  living  substances,  since  the  accom- 
panying  properties   of  protoplasm — ^metabolism,   growth,    and   reproduction-— are 
obviously  performed,  and  probably  in  the  same  way.    In  such  unit  maases  of  proto- 
plasm we  assume  that  processes  of  hydrolysis,  synthesis,  oxidation,  and  reduction 
are  constantiy  going  on  as  in  other  protoplasms,  and  not  in  any  haphaaard  way,  but 
always  orderly  and  under  regulative  control  of  the  organieon  as  a  whole.    The  i^pear- 
ance  of  Ameha  shows  that  the  protoplasm  is  made  up  of  alveoli  and  interalveolar 
substances  of  different  density,  representing  colloidal  and  crystalloidal  substances  in 
a  general  mixture  which  Ostwald  describes  as  an  emulsoid.    Between  these  different 
substances  constant  chemical  activities  are  in  progress,  and  the  orderliness  which 
distinguishes  these  processes  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  living  (nganism  from  similtf 
processes  which  go  on  in  the  same  protoplasm  when  crushed,  are  possibly  due,  as 
Mathews  states,  to  the  physical  barriers  of  cellular  and  nuclear  membranes,  alveoli, 
and  the  colloidal  centers  of  activity.    The  speed  with  which  such  processes  take 
place  in  living  protoplasm,  which,  in  itself,  distiDguishes  living  processes  from  chemical 
processes  in  lifeless  substances,  is  due  to  specific  enzymes  or  catalyzers  which  are 
manufactured  as  a  result  of  chemical  activities  in  living  protoplasm.    These  bring 
about  and  control  each  successive  step  in  the  long  chain  of  chemical  actions  involved 
in  destructive  metabolism,  the  action  in  each  event  being  conditioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  protoplasmic  substratum.    In  this  chain  of  destructive  processes  differeot 
substances  may  be  formed  which  undergo  no  further  oxidation  or  other  chemical 
change,  but  are  stored  up  in  the  protoplasm  until  disposed  of  by  excretion,  these  prod- 
ucts, leading  to  changes  in  the  protoplasmic  substratum — ^i.  e.,  to  protopla8DDi<^ 
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Ghemical  differentiatioii — may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  visible  structural  dif- 
ferentiations.   Such  products  of  destructive  metabolism,  in  the  form  usually  of  nucleo- 
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Flo.  1.  Normal  adult  IndiTidoal  of  Uron^ekht  trutufuim  with  maoro-miotoiis  in  tte  (am  oC  larg»  ehro- 
msUn  sphoniles;  nUfaronnoleiis  (m);  Indoral  membraxia  (£);  pr»Hiral  membraiM  (P);  and  large  postwJor 
eirri. 

Fios.  2  ANT>  8.  Indlrldiial  12  hours  old  eat  as  shown  in  2.  Part  A  had  no  mioronnotoas  and  aftar  72 
hours  appeared  as  shown  inS  ^.    Part  B  regenerated  perftetly  in  24  boors. 

Fios.  4, 6, 6  aitd  7.  IndiTidoal  cot  at  age  of  14  hoars  as  fhown  In  4.  ^  regsnttsted  perfeotlj,  exeept 
for  absenee  of  micronndeos,  in  24  hoars  {6  A);  B  divided  throogh  the  original  division  plane  (indicated 
In  4),  within  a  few  hoars  formhig  a  minnte  bat  perfect  Indiyidoal  (SBOi  and  a  normal  foil-else  indiridoal 
(75"). 

proteins  or  their  derivatives,  may  act  as  poisons  to  other  organisms,  as  melanin  does 
to  the  host  in  malaria,  or  as  the  proteolytic  ferments  of  Entameba  hUtolytiea  do  in 
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dysentery;  or  they  may  play  aome  important  part  in  the  vital  activities  c^  the  oigan- 
iam  itself,  as  in  phosphorescence  of  NoetUuoa  and  the  dinoflaee^^ft^^w,  or,  more 
generally,  in  regeneration  and  reproduction. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  latter  point  by  some  experiments  made  on  Uronifdna  tranMfuqa^ 
a  ciliated  protozoon.  This  organism  has  rather  a  c(»nplicated  structure  with  nine 
giant  cirri  at  the  posterior  end.  Under  laboratory  conditions  it  divides  once  a  day 
approximately,  or,  more  exactly,  once  in  26  hours.  The  first  indication  of  division, 
is  the  precocious  formation  of  the  giant  cirri  in  a  central  region  of  the  body  which  we 
have  called  the  "division  zone. "  The  experiments  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  relative  power  of  regeneration  of  the  single  cell  at  different  ages  between 
divisions,  it  having  first  been  determined  that  the  cell  regenerates  readily  after  being 
cut.  Cells  were  cut  with  a  scalpel  at  different  periods  subsequent  to  division;  some 
during  the  end  stages  of  divirion;  some  15  minutes  after  division;  some  one  hour 
after;  others  2, 4, 8, 12, 16,  and  20  hours  after,  and  some  were  cut  just  prior  to  the  next 
division  period — i.  e.,  24  to  25  hours  after  division.  In  all  cases  of  record  the  cells 
were  so  cut  that  one  portion  contained  the  micronucleus  and  part  of  the  macronudeus, 
the  other  portion  containing  only  a  part  of  the  macronudeus.  The  former,  or,  as  I  shall 
call  it,  the  nucleated  portion,  invariably  regenerated  after  some  hours,  fcvming  a  per- 
fect cell ;  the  latter,  without  a  ndcronucleus,  wluch  I  shall  call  the  enudeated  portion, 
behaved  differently  as  regards  regeneration,  according  to  the  age  of  the  cdl  when  cut. 
In  all  cases  this  portion  lived  from  three  to  five  days  after  the  operation.  If  the 
recently  divided  cell  were  cut  at  any  poiod  up  to  16  hours  after  division  the  result 
was  the  same;  no  regeneration  occurred,  the  fragment  merely  rounded  out,  swimmii^ 
about  by  its  adoral  membranelles.  If  the  cells  were  cut  when  from  18  to  24  hours  old, 
regeneration  occiured  not  only  in  the  nucleated  portion,  but  in  the  enucleated 
fragment  as  well,  the  percentage  of  regeneration  increasing  with  the  increased  age 
of  the  cells  when  cut.  until  at  the  age  of  24  to  25  hours  tiie  enucleated  fragments 
regenerated  perfectly  in  100  per  cent  of  cases. 

These  results  indicate  a  g^ual  chemical  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  as  a 
result  probably  of  destructive  and  constructive  metabolic  processes.  The  giant  cirri 
which  are  regenerated  are  the  visible  expression  of  inherited  structures  characteristic 
of  the  spedes.  Since  the  enucleated  fragment  from  a  cell  cut  when  young  does  not 
regenerate  while  the  nucleated  fragment  does,  we  must  conclude  that  one  essential 
factor  at  least,  necessary  for  the  production  of  these  inherited  structures,  lies  in  the 
micronucleus. 

The  giant  cirri,  furthermore,  aro  visible  differentiations  which  are  precodously 
formed  at  division.  This  must  mean  that  the  inherited  factors  find  their  expression 
at  ttus  period,  and  it  follows  from  the  successful  formation  of  giant  dni  in  enucleate 
fragments  from  old  cells  that  whatever  may  be  the  direct  causative  agent  or  agents 
in  the  process  they  must  be  generally  distributed  throu^out  the  protoplasm  at  this 
time.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  as  to  what  these  agents  may  be.  Possibly  there 
is  only  one,  and  that  of  the  nature  of  a  spedfic  enzyme,  or  perhaps  some  chemical 
body  analogous  to  hormones  formed  as  a  result  of  mutual  interaction  of  nucleus  and 
cytoplasm  when  the  latter  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  chendcal  differentiation 
through  normal  activities.  Or  it  is  possible  that  such  chemical  bodies  are  present 
at  all  times  and  are  activated  only  when  the  protoplaspoic  substratum  reaches  some 
particular  stage  of  development.  Thus  it  is  possible  that,  with  continued  metabo- 
lism, the  addity  if  the  protoplasm  gradually  increases  until  a  concentration  is  reached 
in  which  sper  iflc  enzymes,  not  able  to  act  beCore,  are  now  activated. 

However  theoretical  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon  may  be,  the  periodic 
and  temporary  po^er  of  regeneration  is  an  observed  fact,  indicating  a  difference  in 
the  protoplasmic  make-up  at  different  age  periods,  a  difference  which  may  be  satis- 
factorily expressed  by  the  phrase  cumulative  chemical  differentiation. 
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Another  observed  fact  is  that  the  regenerative  power  is  exhaa<Ttcd  with  cell  divi- 
sion, for  young  enucleated  fragnienta  do  not  regenerate.  This  indicates  a  reduction 
of  the  differentiated  adult  protoplasm  to  the  condition  of  young  cells;  or,  at  least,, 
the  protoplasm  is  restored  to  a  state  where  the  causes  underlying  regeneration  are 
inactive.  This  may  be  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  specific  substances  which  take  part 
in  the  reaction  of  regeneration,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  chemical  and  ph^-sical  changes 
mccompanying  cell  division. 

We  are  led  through  these  experiments  to  further  speculations  concerning  the  nature 
of  cell  division.  Chemical  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  continues  even  after 
the  sti^  is  reached  when  regeneration  is  possible.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
formation  of  the  cirri  in  Uronychia  precedes  the  process  of  division  in  normal  cells, 
and  by  the  additional  fact  that  regeneration  of  cirri  occurs  while  cell  division  does 
not  occur  in  enucleate  fragments  cut  from  old  cells.  I  would  interpret  cell  division 
as  due  to  cytolytic  action  set  up  by  enzymes  or  other  chemical  bodies  produced  as  a 
result  of  interaction  of  nucleus  and  cell  body  differentiated  chemically  by  age.  Cytol- 
ysis  may  then  occur  more  or  less  extensively  throughout  the  entire  protoplasmic 
mass,  but  it  is  most  active  in  the  division  zone  of  the  organism  which  is  more  highly 
differentiated  than  other  regions  (see  Calkins,  1911,  and  Peebles,  1912).  The  mem- 
brane of  the  cell  turns  in  at  this  c3rtolyzed  division,  and  the  constriction  results  in 
cell  division. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  activities  accompanying  cell  division  the  protoplasmic 
substratum  Lb  reduced  from  the  differentiated  adult  condition  to  the  condition  char- 
acteristic  of  young  cells,  and  the  process  of  growth  and  chemical  differentiation, 
division,  and  dedifferentiation  recur  in  more  or  less  rhythmical  succession. 

Viewing  the  life  cycle  as  a  whole,  there  are  two  phases  which  must  be  taken  into 
account.  These  are,  first,  the  encystment  phase,  and,  second,  the  sexual  or  conju- 
gation phase,  both  widespread  and  almost  universal  in  protozoan  life  histories.  Let 
IIS  first  consider  the  encystment  phase. 

Encystment  occurs  ordinarily  when  the  conditions  in  the  surrounding  medium 
are  adverse,  such  as  desiccation,  lack  of  food,  etc.,  such  encysted  forms  emerging 
from  the  cyst  when  suitable  conditions  are  restored.  In  some  cases,  also,  encystment 
occurs  during  the  digestion  of  food.  In  addition  to  these  casual  encystments  there 
is  another  form  of  encystment  which  involves  more  deeply  lying  activities  of  the 
protoplasm.  In  Didmium  ruutUum  I  have  found  that  encystment  occurs  at  periodic 
intervals  which  can  not  in  any  way  be  connected  with  adverse  conditions  of  the 
environment  or  with  feeding,  but  must  be  interpreted  as  a  normal  phenomenon  due 
to  internal  conditions  of  the  organisms.  Encystment  at  such  times  persists  for  from 
five  to  eight  days,  and  during  this  period  no  amount  of  coaxing  will  bring  the  organisms 
out.  During  such  encystment  the  macronucleus  fragments  into  hundreds  of  small 
chromatin  particles,  which  are  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  cytoplasm.  The  micro- 
nuclei  divide,  and  products  of  their  division  give  rise  to  a  new  macronucleus  and 
new  micronuclei.  When  the  process  is  completed  and  the  organisms  emerge  from 
their  cysts,  they  possess  from  five  to  seven  times  the  vitality,  as  measured  by  the 
division  rate,  of  the  same  race  prior  to  encystment.  Fermor  was  the  first  in  191.3  to 
describe  similar  happenings  during  the  encystment  of  Stylonyckia.  In  this  case 
dissolution  of  the  old  macronucleus  and  absorption  of  the  fragments,  fusion  of  the 
two  micronuclei,  and  formation  of  new  macronuclei  and  micronuclei  from  the  fusion 
nucleus  wore  described. 

It  is  well  known  that  Paramecium  does  not  encyst.  Nevertheless  Woodruff  and 
Erdmann  (1914)  have  shown  that  phenomena  similar  to  those  occurring  during  encyst- 
ment in  Stylonyckia  and  Didinium,  and  which  they  refer  to  under  the  general  term 
"endomixis,"  recur  at  periodic  intervals  (about  once  a  month)  in  the  case  of  Para-- 
mecium  aurelia.    Here  also  the  old  macronucleus  fragments  and  the  fragments  are 
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absorbed  in  the  cjrtoplasm,  wbUe  a  new  maoonudeiis  and  micronudei  aie  faraied 
from  the  diviflion  products  of  the  micnmuclei. 

The  interpretation  of  this  set  of  phenomena  in  the  life  histary  of  piotoioa  ia  a  per- 
plexing problem.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  vitality,  as  measured  by  the  diviaoa 
rate,  is  restored.  Likewise  there  is  little  reasonable  doubt  that  a  complete  chemical 
and  physical  reorganization  of  the  protoplasm  takes  place.  The  renewal  of  vitality 
was  shown  both  in  Woodrufif 's  culture  and  in  my  Didinium  culture,  and  one  geneal 
problem  is  stated  in  the  query:  How  long  can  such  periods  of  recoganization  continLiie? 
Woodruff  believes  that  they  may  keep  on  indefinitely,  but  in  my  experiments  with 
Didinium  the  race  apparently  lost  its  power  to  encyst  and  ultimately  died  out  after 
six  months'  culture  without  encystment.  So  too,  in  my  culture  of  Paromedum 
ccnidatum  (1902),  where  similar  reoiganisation  occurred  at  least  twice,  the  race  ulti- 
mately lost  the  power  to  reorganize  and  died  out.  I  may  have  had  unfavorable  fcxniiB 
to  start  with  and  so  lost  both  races  at  early  dates.  It  is  interesting  in  Uus  connection, 
however,  to  note  that  Whitney,  working  with  the  rotifer  Hydatina^  a  metazoon,  carried 
a  race  through  nearly  200  generations  by  parthenogenesis  when  the  individuals  lost 
their  power  to  reproduce  in  this  way,  and  many  of  his  lines  died,  while  otheis  produced 
sexual  individuals. 

The  general  bioligical  effect  of  this  process  of  reoiganization  is  a  new  chemical 
combination  with  a  new  potential  of  metabolic  activity,  and  a  new  lease  of  life.  Not 
only  are  the  nuclei  restored  to  activity,  but  the  cytoplasm  is  likewise  completely 
reorganized  by  the  distribution  through  it  of  relatively  laige  quantities  of  nudeo- 
proteins,  giving  rise  to  successive  derivatives  (through  hydrolysis,  oxidation,  reduc- 
tion, etc.),  all  increasing  the  metabolic  processes  and  releasing  more  chemical  eneigy 
expressed  by  activity  of  movement  and  feeding,  and  leading  to  more  rapid  assimilatkn 
and  growth,  all  indicated  by  an  increased  division  rate.  In  short,  the  protoplasm  is 
rejuvenated. 

The  second  phase  in  the  life  history  to  be  considered — ^viz,  the  sexual  phaee — 
involves  still  more  deeply  reaching  protoplasmic  activities.  The  protoplasm  of  the 
individual  cells  at  this  period  has  a  different  physical,  and  presumably  chemical* 
make  up  than  during  ordinary  vegetative  periods.  In  free-living  forms,  such  as  the 
dilates,  the  outer  protoplasm  becomes  sticky  or  glutudous,  so  that  two  cells,  on  touch- 
ing, fuse  together.  In  this  condition,  which  I  have  called  the  *'miscible  state,"  con- 
jugation is  possible,  and  the  physical  condition  may  be  so  extreme  that  groups  of 
cells  get  stuck  together.  I  have  witnessed  the  fusion  of  nine  ParamMvum  caudaium 
cells  in  a  single  amorphous  mass. 

In  other  forms — ^notably  the  parasitic  protozoa— protoplasmic  changes  at  this  stage 
follow  two  lines  of  differentiation.  Some  cells  store  up  metabolic  products  in  the 
form  of  reserves  of  nutriment  and  develop  into  female  gametocytes  or  macrogametes. 
Others  develop  into  more  active  male  gametocytes  and  micfogametes.  In  both  of 
these  differentiated  types  if  union  or  fertilization  is  jvevented,  the  cells  die  a  natural 
death. 

The  effects  of  conjugation  or  fertilization  are  almost  the  same  as  those  following 
asexual  reorganization  through  encystment.  In  ciliates  cytolysis  of  the  old  macro- 
nucleus  takes  place  and  its  substances  are  absorbed—that  is,  undergo  chemical 
changes  in  the  cytoplasm.  The  majority  of  the  maturation  nuclei,  both  in  free- 
living  and  in  parasitic  forms,  meet  the  same  fate,  while  a  new  nuclear  apparatus  results 
from  the  products  of  the  fertilization  nudeus  or  synkaryon .  The  cytoplasm  is  renewed 
in  a  chemical  sense  and  metabolic  activities  recommence  with  renewed  vigor;  a  new 
nee  is  started.  The  sole  difference  from  encystment  is  that  reorganization  occum 
after  or  during  amphimixiB,  and  a  new  hereditary  complex  is  formed  in  the  nudeus, 
while  even  this,  in  endogamous  conjugation  at  least,  can  not  be  very  different  from 
the  condition  after  asexual  reorganization.    It  is  obvious  that,  if  conjugation  is  the 
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equivalent  of  fertilization  in  metasoa,  aaexual  reorganisation  or  endomixifl  ib  the 
equivalent  of  parthenogeneslB. 

What  is  the  significance  of  theee  two  important  phases  in  the  life  cycle  and  how  can 
they  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  metabolic  activities?  As  we  have  seen,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  cell  protoplasm  becomes  progressively  differentiated  in  a  chemical 
0ense  between  division  periods,  until  just  prior  to  division  processes  take  place  which 
do  not  occur  at  earlier  periods.  With  division  this  differentiated  condition  is  reduced, 
possibly  through  cytolysls,  until  a  more  labile  protoplasm  results.  Now  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  such  reducing  processes  are  more  or  less  incomplete,  so  that  the 
protoplasmic  substratum  in  the  second  generation  is  different  from  that  of  the  first. 
We  have  evidence  of  this  in  the  foraminifera  where  differences  in  the  protoplasmic 
structure  and  in  shell  structure  characterize  the  second  generation .  Further  evidence 
is  seen  in  the  rhizopods,  where  increasing  quantities  of  chromidia,  and  in  some  cases 
differences  in  shell  structure,  are  morphological  indications  of  differentiation. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  differences  are  cumulative  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  just  as  chemical  differentiation  is  cumulative  with  inter-divisional 
age,  until  a  protoplasmic  substratum  is  evolved  in  which  processes  not  possible  before 
can  now  take  place.  We  have  shown  that  Paramecium  at  the  conjugation  phase  has  a 
different  physical  make-up  than  at  other  times,  the  optical  plasm  becomes  mucilag- 
inous and  fusion  results  on  contact,  while  physiological  differences  are  manifested  by 
the  invariably  decreasing  division  rate  during  and  after  this  period  when  conjugation 
is  possible.  Here  the  protoplasmic  substratum  is  differentiated,  and  processes  occur 
which  are  not  possible  at  other  times.  So,  too,  in  Didmium,  StyUmychia,  etc.,  with 
successive  generations,  a  protoplasmic  substratum  is  gradually  evolved  (possibly 
hastened  by  adverse  conditions)  in  which  the  peripheral  zone  of  protoplasm  undeigoes 
cytolysis  and  forms  an  impervious  membrane — the  cyst  membrane — analogous  to 
the  fertilization  membranes  of  metazoan  ^ggs.  Further  cytolytic  changes,  involving 
hydrolysis,  reduction,  and  other  chemical  activities,  are  set  up  in  the  cell  body, 
especially  in  the  cell  nuclei  which  divide  or  fragment.  As  a  result  of  these  activities, 
which  are  more  profound  than  those  accompanying  cell  division,  the  protoplasm  is 
again  restored  to  a  labile  condition,  vitality  is  renewed  and  a  de-differentiated  proto- 
plasm begins  a  new  cycle  of  metabolic  and  reproductive  phases. 

The  phenomena  of  conjugation  may  be  interpreted  in  a  similar  way  as  due  to  proc- 
esses possible  only  in  a  substratum  produced  by  cumulative  protoplasmic  differentia- 
tion. A  visible  expression  of  such  differentiation  is  seen  again  in  chromidia  formation 
of  Sareodina  and  in  the  dimorphic  gametocytes  of  foraminifera  and  Sporozoa.  The 
reorganization  phenomena  are  quite  as  complicated  and  as  far  reaching  as  after  encyst- 
ment,  and  the  end  result  is  the  same,  a  de-differentiated  protoplasm  and  a  new  indi- 
vidual with  a  high  i>otential  of  vitality.  If  fertilization  is  prevented  the  differen- 
tiated macro  and  microgametes  die  as  do  metazoan  eggs  and  spermatozoa,  and  a  similar 
result  follows  the  continued  culture  of  free-living  ciliates,  m  which  conjugation,  or 
its  equivalent,  asexual  endomixis,  is  prevented. 

In  all  life  histories  we  find  more  or  less  regular  cycles  of  vegetative  and  sexual, 
phases,  complicated  by  more  or  less  active  asexual  and  sexual  reproduction.  In 
parasitic  forms  it  is  possible,  I  may  say  probable,  that  reorganization  and  renewal 
of  vitality  take  place  during  encysted  stages  as  Schaudinn,  Wenyon,  and  others  have 
held  for  the  genus  ErUameba;  or,  as  in  Faramedum,  they  may  take  place  without 
encystment  in  types  like  Platmodium  as  described  by  Schaudinn.  The  processes 
of  autogamy,  so  called,  described  for  different  types  of  Entameha^  may  be  interpreted 
as  asexual  endomixis,  and  the  conflicting  views  as  to  the  significance  of  nuclear 
structures  in  EnUmuba  coit,  E,  kistolyiiea,  E.  tetragena,  and  E.  minuta  may  all  be 
reconciled  when  this  possibility  of  asexual  reorganization  is  applied  to  the  various 
parasitic  rhizopods. 
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With  Plasmodium  the  principle  of  asexual  reofganizatiaii  and  renewal  of  vitafity^ 
or  parthenogeneBiB,  has  long  been  called  ni>on  to  explain  malaria  relapse.  Ibe 
piocefls,  as  described  by  Scbaudinn,  is  too  familmr  to  need  repetition  here.  Despite 
the  objections  which  have  been  raised  in  recent  yean  against  this  interpietatian,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  no  a  priori  difficulty  stands  in  its  way.  It  is  evident  from 
experiments  that  the  protoplasm  of  an  old  race  is  more  stabile  than  that  of  a  young 
race,  possibly  due  to  accumulation  of  products  of  metabolism  in  the  former,  cither 
for  a  useful  purpose,  as  in  the  storage  of  yolk  material  in  a  female  cell,  or  for  eome 
harmful  purpose,  as  in  Parojnecium  caudatum  during  depression.  In  either  caae 
if  a  labile  protoplasm  can  be  restored  resulting  in  chemical  activitiee  whidi  ulti- 
mately bring  about  dissolution  of  these  fc^med  products,  then  renewed  vitality  is 
the  outcome.  Asexual  reorganization  effects  this  result,  but  the  same  result  was 
produced  artificially  by  the  use  of  salts  in  my  experiments  with  ParamMtutn  eauda- 
turn  during  conditions  of  depression,  and  in  cases  where  the  cell  body  was  visibly 
loaded  with  products  which  it  could  not  automatically  dispose  of.  The  splendid 
results  which  Bass  has  obtained  in  cultivating  PUumodtum  in  vitro  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sugar  indicate  the  possibility  of  malaria  organisms  while  in  a  stabile  condi- 
tion  being  similarly  changed  into  a  labile  condition  by  changes  in  the  blood  content 
of  the  host.  Changes  thus  set  up  mig^t  well  be  the  equivalent  of  asexual  reongam- 
cation  or  parthenogenesis,  or  the  equivalent  of  fertilization  in  restcning  vitality. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  protozoan  life  cycle  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a  comprehen- 
sive, though  somewhat  speculative,  account  of  the  different  phases  of  vitality  whidi 
may  apply  equally  well  to  any  type  of  protozoa.  Cell  division,  reorganizing  encyst- 
ment  or  its  equivalent,  and  conjugation,  are  all  regarded  as  phenomena  of  the  same 
general  character,  but  differing  in  degree,  the  effect  in  each  step  being  the  restora- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  to  a  condition  more  or  lees  free  from  cumulative  metabolic 
differentiations. 
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Dr.  Gary  N.  Calkins  took  tlie  chair. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  paper  on  the  program  this  morning 
is  "Classification  of  parasitic  amcebae  of  man,"  by  Capt.  Craig.  In 
the  absence  of  Capt.  Craig,  an  abstract  of  his  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  Bowles. 


THE  CLASSmCATION  OF  THE  PARASITIC  AMEB^E  OF  MAN. 

By  CHARLES  F.  ORAIG, 
Major,  Medical  Corpt,  UniUdStateiArmif. 

The  claasification  of  the  amebtt  has  always  been  a  most  difficult  problem,  owing 
to  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  cmnplete  life  cycle  of  many  of  the  so-called  species; 
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the  simple  morphology  of  these  orgaalsmB;  the  difficultieB  inherent  in  the  study  of 
each  delicate  cells  with  the  staining  methods  at  our  command;  and  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  protosoologiBtB  as  to  the  data  upon  which  generic  and  specific  classifici^ 
tion  should  be  hased.  However,  during  recent  years  enough  accurate  data  has  been 
collected  regarding  amebce  to  make  it  possible  to  divide  them  into  several  genera 
and  species  and  classifications  have  been  published  by  Ohatton,^  Alexieff,'  Doflein/ 
Hartmann/  and  Oalkins.' 

While  none  of  the  classifications  so  fur  published  can  be  considered  as  final,  for  all 
classification  must  remain  tentative  until  the  entire  life  cycle  of  every  organism 
contained  in  the  individual  classification  is  known,  I  believe  that  the  one  adopted 
by  Oalkins  Is  the  most  logical,  and  it  is  the  one  that  I  shall  employ  in  discussing  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper.  Further  research  will  undoubtedly  render  it  necessary 
to  transfer  species  from  one  genus  to  another  and  probably  new  genera  will  be  dis- 
covered, but  Oalkins's  classification  furnishes  an  excellent  working  basis  for  the  differ- 
entiation of  amebsa,  and  If  followed  will  result  in  great  good  In  clearing  up  the  chaotic 
condition  in  which  the  study  of  these  organisms  has  remained  for  so  long. 

Calkins  divides  the  genus  Ameba  into  seven  genera,  as  follows:  Ameha,  VahVtampfia^ 
Nagleriaj  Crmgia,  Tntmuutx^ameba^  EhUameba,  and  PararMha,  The  generic  name, 
Entameba,  should,  by  law  of  priority,  be  spelled  B>ndameha,  for  the  reason  given  later 
in  the  discussion  of  this  genus. 

Of  the  seven  genera  mentioned  above,  only  three  are  of  interest  to  us  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  parasitic  amebse  of  man — ^i.  e.,  VahUoampfia,  Craigia,  and  BrukEmeba. 
Of  these,  Craigia  and  Endameba  contain  only  true  parasitic  species,  while  VahVtampfia 
contains  species  which  may  become  paiMdtic  under  certain  conditions  and  for  a 
limited  period  of  time. 

OINUS  VAHLKAMPriA  CHATTON  1913,  BlfaNl)  CALKINS  1S13. 

In  this  genus  are  placed  certain  species  of  ameb»  belonging  to  the  "limax"  group 
and  which  have  no  flagellate  stage  of  development.  Calkins  thus  defines  the  cbai^ 
acteristics  of  this  genus:* 

Minute  free-living  or  commensal  rhisopods  moving  as  a  finger-formed  single  pseudo- 
podium  or  with  irregular  ectoplasmic  outbursts  to  form  a  local  or  general  hyaline 
ectoplasm.  The  nucleus  is  single  or  double,  with  finely  divided  chromatin  forming 
a  membrane  like  contour  and  with  a  definite  karyosome.  Reproduction  by  simple 
division,  the  karyosome  dividing  first  like  the  nucleus-centrosome  of  Eugfena,  the 
peripheral  chromatin  forming  the  nuclear  plate  (Promitosis  of  Nagler).  Cysts  uni- 
nucleate. Food  bacteria;  habitat  usually  fresh  water  in  ponds,  etc.,  but  many  types 
are  found  in  garden  earth  and  some  may  be  marine. 

To  the  characteristics  of  the  genus  given  above  the  following  may  be  added:  Most 
of  the  species,  if  not  all,  may  be  cultivated  upon  artificial  media,  and  upon  certain 
media  the  trophosoites  and  cysts  may  contain  several  nuclei,  as  proven  by  Calkins 
and  Williams.'  In  addition  to  the  habitats  given  by  Calkins,  it  is  now  well  demon- 
strated that  certain  species  belonging  to  this  genus  may  occasionally  be  parasitic  in 
man  and  other  animals  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

This  genus  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  the  medical  protosoologist,  because  certain 
species  belonging  to  it  may  often  be  cultivated  from  fecal  material  or  liver  abscess  pus 
obtained  from  man,  and  hence  be  confused  with  the  true  parasitic  ameb»  or  enda- 

1  Bun.  Soc.  path,  ezot.,  1912;  t.  18. 
t  BalL  Soe.  looL  6»  Franoe,  1912,  t.  66. 

•  Ldlirbndi  dcr  Prototonlranda.    Edit.  2, 1911, 560. 

*  Handbadi  dcr  PMli.  ProtoHMO.  V  PfowSMk,  1912, 1, 61. 
»  Tr.  16th  Intcrbftt.  Cong.  Hyf .  and  Donog.,  1912,  U,  287. 
•Ihid. 

T  Anna.  Joor.  Mad.  BMarch,  1918,  zxlz,  48. 
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mote.  However,  the  work  of  Hwtauaii,*  Wbitmore,'  and  Walker,*  as  well  as  Ikei 
of  many  other  obeenrers,  has  provoQ  coiicliuiTely  that  theae  cultiTated  spedea  ava 
not  true  paraatic  amebce  and  dioiild  not  be  included  in  the  feDiw  EMamsbm  or  con- 
adered  as  identical  with  any  of  the  oodamebtt  so  far  described  aa  oGcorring  in  maa. 

The  following  species  belonging  to  this  genus  have  been  identified  as  occuning 
in  man: 

VaMkoMpfia  loba$pino$a  Craig,  1912.^ 

FoOomp/a  toOftmor^t  Hartmann,  1912.'  (This  species  was  described  by  If  aj.Wliit- 
moie,  United  States  Army,  and  named  after  him  by  Hartmann,  but  the  specific  name 
is  misspelled  and  should  be  **wkUmom."  It  is  probable  that  the  species  is  identical 
with  Valkampjia  loboipmo9a.) 

The  only  species  actually  identified  as  parasitic  in  man  bdonging  to  thia  genua  is 
VoMkampJuL  loboipmoM,  an  oiganism  first  described  by  MoqiiaYe  and  Glcgg  *  as 
ameba  11524.  This  ameba  was  cultivated  by  them  in»n  a  dysenteric  stool  fitan  a 
patient  in  Uanila  in  1905,  and  a  culture  was  then  sent  to  the  Army  Medical  Museum, 
in  Washington.  I  studied  this  species  in  cultures  directly  descended  from  the  Mna- 
grave  culture,  and  in  1912  named  it  Amtha  loboipinom,  emending  the  name  in  1914 
to  VahUtampJui  lobotpinoM.  Other  authors  have  described  the  occurrence  of  vaU- 
kampfia  in  the  stools  of  human  beings  and  in  the  pusfrom  liver  abscesses,  buttiie 
species  concerned  were  not  clearly  identified. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  species  bekmging  to  this  genus  are  free  living,  it  is 
also  true  that  some  species  are  apparently  true  parasitss^  This  is  proven  in  the  caaa 
of  Vahikampfia  laetrtK,  a  parasite  of  the  intestine  of  liaards,  while  Vahikampfia  mueieoia 
is  ectoparasitic  on  fish  and  VahUoampfia  pmdophthora  is  parasitic  in  the  eggs  and  embryos 
of  crabs.  Several  authorities  have  claimed  that  typical  valkampfia  are  parasitic  in 
in  the  intestine  of  man  and  may  be  demonstrated  in  both  the  vegetative  and  cystic 
stages  of  development  in  the  feces,  it  being  possible  to  observe  the  entire  cycle  of 
development  in  this  locality.  That  this  is  undoubtedly  true  in  some  instances  can 
not  longer  be  denied,  and  I,  myself,  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  prepara- 
tions sent  me  by  Dr.  W.  M.  James,  of  the  Canal  Zone,  obtained  from  the  feces  of  a 
patient  at  Panama,  which  contained  both  vegetative  and  cystic  stages  of  a  vahi- 
kampfia which  is  indistinguiBhable  morphologically  from  Vahikampfia  lobotpinom. 
This  patient  was  observed  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  and  liability  to  accidental 
contamination  of  the  feces  was  carefully  guarded  against.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  in  these  preparations  the  valkampfise  present  were  perfectly  typical  in  morph- 
ology of  the  same  organism  as  observed  in  cultures  and  that  they  could  be  easily 
distinguished  from  true  parasitic  ameba,  as  Endameba  eoH  or  Endameba  hutolftiea. 
This  observation  is  important  because  some  investigators  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  as  those  present  in  the  human  intestine,  valkampfia 
may  so  change  in  morphology  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from,  or  perhaps  identical 
with,  the  true  parasitic  ameba  or  endameba. 

The  researches  of  Calkins  and  Williams,^  who  were  the  first  to  obtain  Vahikampfia 
lobospinosa  in  pure  culture,  have  shown  that  upon  certain  q>ecial  culture  media  this 
species  forms  trophozoites  and  cysts  containing  from  four  to  eight  or  even  more  nuclei, 
whereas  under  normal  conditions  and  on  the  usual  culture  media  the  trophozoites 
never  contain  more  than  two  nuclei  and  the  cysts  are  uninucleate.  Owing  to  these 
very  marked  changes  produced  by  environment,  the  authors  mentioned  warn  sgainst 
being  too  positive  rega^viing  the  distinctive  morphological  and  developmental  features 

1  Anna.  Jour.  Med.  Research,  1013,  xzix,  a. 

>  Arah.  r.  Protistenk,  1911,  zzitt,  7L 

>  PhUippine  Joar.  Set.,  seo.  B.,  1011,  Yi,  aa. 
« ArdhiT.  Inter.  Med.,  1014,  ziii,  787. 

•  M.  Handbuoh  der  Pathogenen  Mienwrganismen,  KoOe  and  WasMrmann.    Edit.,  3, 1913,  vfl.  Sift. 

•  Muagrave,  W  .E.,  Bur.  Govt.  Lab.  Biol.,  Manila,  lOOi,  No.  18. 
«n)ld. 
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claimed  for  the  endamebtt  of  man,  and  suggest  the  possibility  that  there  may  be  only 
one  species  of  amebee  parasitic  in  the  human  intestine  "manifesting  different  forms 
under  different  conditions, "  and  indeed,  Calkins  *  states  that  Williams  has  been 
aaccessfnl  in  cultivating  EMameba  eoli. 

Now,  the  Bndameba  eoH  that  Williams  cultivated,  as  stated  by  Calkins,  is  Mu^grave 
and  Clegg's  ameba  No.  11524,  or  the  same  organism  I  have  studied  and  named  Vdhl- 
lampfia  lobo$pinosa,  a  species,  which  when  introduced  into  man,  can  be  easily  recov- 
ered from  the  feces  in  cultures  and  which,  even  after  passage  through  the  human 
intestine,  retains  the  characteristic  morphology  of  a  typical  vahlkampfia.  Williams  * 
definitely  states  that  the  ameba  with  which  ^e  worked  is  identical  with  my  Vahl- 
hampfia  lobospinoia  and  as  this  species  has  been  under  cultivation  since  1905  and  the 
cysts  resist  drying  for  years  (one  year  in  my  own  experience  and  three  years  accord- 
ing to  WilUams),  it  Is  very  evident  that  it  can  not  be  identical  with  either  EndanUba 
eoli  or  Endcaneha  hUtolytica,  for  the  cysts  of  these  species,  as  shown  by  several  obser- 
vers, notably  Walker,'  possess  comparatively  little  resistance  to  drying.  In  addition 
while  under  the  stimulating  conditions  present  in  certain  culture  media,  this  species 
does  produce  trophozoites  and  cysts  containing  several  nuclei,  the  photomicrographs 
illustrating  Calkins  and  Williams  paper  show  conclusively  that  these  multinucleate 
valkampfi^e  are  quite  different  in  morphology  from  the  endamebse  of  the  human  intes- 
tine, the  nuclear  structure,  upon  which  much  stress  is  laid,  being  very  dissimilar  to 
that  of  either  Endamehe  eoli  or  Endameba  hi$tolyticay  in  either  the  vegetative  or  cystic 
stages  of  development. 

At  the  present  time,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  certain  species  of  VahUcampfia 
may  live  a  parasitic  existence  in  man  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  and  while  such 
species  may  be  cultivated  from  the  feces,  there  is  no  real  evidence  demonstrating 
that  any  of  these  species  are  pathogenic  or  that  they  can  continue  a  parasitic  mode  of 
life  indefinitely.  The  evidence  of  many  investigators  has  proven  that  the  vahlkamp- 
fia found  in  these  rare  instances  of  parasitic  existence  in  man  do  not  differ  in  mor- 
phology from  those  obtained  from  pond  water  or  the  air,  the  multinucleate  cysts 
described  by  Calkins  and  Williams  and  the  trophozoites  containing  more  than  tw9 
nuclei  never  having  been  observed  in  valkampfise  obtained  from  the  feces  or  other 
sources.  The  researches  of  these  authors  are  most  valuable  in  showing  the  enormous 
effect  of  environment  upon  the  morphology  and  development  of  an  ameba  belonging 
to  the  genus  VaJUkampfuLt  but  they  are  far  from  demonstrating  that  this  ameba  is  a 
true  parasitic  species  or  identical  with  any  of  the  intestinal  endamebse  of  man. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  valkampfise  reach  the  feces  or  other  material 
from  which  they  may  be  cultivated  by  way  of  the  air,  as  proven  by  liflton  *  and 
Wells,'  or,  in  the  case  of  the  feces,  by  passing  through  the  intestinal  tract  in  contam- 
inated food  or  water,  and  while  certain  species  may,  in  rare  instances,  become  para- 
sitic for  a  short  time  in  the  human  intestine,  this  is  an  abnormal  mode  of  exietence, 
no  symptoms  of  disease  are  produced,  and  the  organisms  may  be  easily  distingpiiahed 
from  the  endamebse  of  the  human  intestine  by  the  large  karyosome  of  the  nucleus; 
the  presence  of  at  least  one  contractile  vacuole;  the  uninucleate  cyst;  and  by  the  fact 
that  they  can  be  cultivated  upon  artificial  nutrient  media,  whereas  there  is  no  evi- 
dence demonstrating  that  any  of  the  endamebs  of  man  can  be  so  cultivated. 

OENUS  CRAIOIA  CALKINS,  1913. 

This  genus  was  established  by  Calkins  •  in  1912,  to  include  the  ameba  described  by 
myself  under  the  name  Parameba  hominiSj  in  1906.^    I  placed  this  parasite  in  the 

>  Mosgreve,  W.  E.,  Bnr.  Gon.  Lab.  Biol.,  Manila,  1004,  No.  18. 

s  Studies  Research  Laboratories,  New  York  Board  of  Health,  1912,  vi,  396. 

•  PhlUppine  Jour.  6ci.,  See.  B,  1013,  tUI,  253. 
«  Quart.  Jour.  Mlcr.  Sci.,  1011,  Ivli,  279. 

•  Parssitolosy,  1911,  It,  204. 
•Ibid. 

f Cntg.C.F., Am. Jour. Had. Bd.,  1906, exzzii, 214.   AlioTiiePaiwItieAiiiBbnotMaii.    PliIL,p.21S. 
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genus  PararMha  because  of  its  resemblance  to  ParmMba  eilhardi  Schaudinn,  but  Gal- 
kins  rightly  states  that  the  fact  that  the  flagellated  stage  of  the  parasite  possesses  only 
one  flagellum,  while  Parcemeba  edhardi  has  two,  is  suflScient  to  throw  it  out  of  the 
genus  Parameba,  while  he  doubts  if  the  accessory  nuclear  body  described  in  ParamAa 
hominis  is.  identical  with  the  Nebenkorper  of  Parameba  eiUiardi.  On  these  grounds 
he  considers  that  this  parasite  should  be  placed  in  a  new  genus,  which  he  named 
Craigia.    Calkins  thus  describes  the  characteristics  of  this  genus :^ 

Small  free-living  or  parasitic  amebse  with  a  imiflagellated  swanner  stage.  Ameba 
sta^  from  10  to  25/i  with  little  differentiation  into  ectoplasm  and  endoplasm  when 
quiet,  but  with  clear  ectoplasm  in  movement.  The  endoplaam  with  or  without  an 
extranudear  body  recalling  the  Nebenkorper  of  Parameba.  The  flagellated  stage  with 
a  single  flagellum. 

Four  species  have  so  fsur  been  described  as  belonging  to  this  genus,  all  of  which  are 
parasitic.  Two  species,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here,  are  parasitic  in 
marine  worms,  while  two  are  parasitic  in  man.  These  are:  Crm'gia  hominis  {ParaiMba 
hominis)  Craig,  1906;  emend  Call? ins,  1912;  Craigia  migravs  Barlow,  1915. 

Craigia  hominis^  the  type  species  of  the  genus,  was  first  noted  by  myself  in  the 
Philippines  in  the  feces  of  patients  suffering  from  a  chronic  form  of  diarrhoea  and 
because  treatment  often  resulted  in  the  disappearanc  e  of  the  paradte  and  in  the  ces- 
sation of  symptoms,  I  considered  that  it  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  condition 
present. 

The  parasite  is  characterized  by  an  amebic  and  flagellated  stage  of  development. 
In  the  amebic  stage  the  oiganisms  measure  from  10  to  25  m  while  the  fl£^^llated  forms 
are  smaller  (3  to  20m).  Endoplasm  granular,  containing  a  nucleus  of  a  modified  linua 
type  and  a  small  accessory  nuclear  body  noted  only  in  si)me  of  the  larger  parasites. 
Flagellated  form  spherical  in  shape  and  possessing  a  single  flagellum.  Multiplicatioo 
of  the  flagellated  forms  occur  by  longitudinal  division  with  division  of  the  accessory 
nuclear  body  and  motile  organ.  The  amebic  form  encysts,  the  cyst  having  a  double 
contoured  membrane  when  fully  developed.  Reproduction  in  the  amebic  stage  by 
simple  division  and  in  the  cystic  stage  of  the  amebic  form  by  swanner  formation  within 
the  cysts,  the  swarmers  having  a  single  flagellum.  Habitat,  human  intestine  where  it 
causes  a  form  of  chronic  diarrhea  and  dysentery. 

More  recently  Barlow  '  has  studied  this  parasite  in  Honduras  where  infections  ^-ith 
it  are  quite  frequently  observed  and  has  shown  that  it  not  only  causes  a  form  of  chronic 
diarrhea,  but  aJso  severe  ulcerative  conditions  of  the  intestine  resembling  endaniebic 
dysentery.  He  was  able  to  study  five  infections  in  man  with  Craigia  hominis  and 
confirmed  my  own  work  concerning  its  morphology  and  cycle  of  development. 

Craigia  migrans t  a  new  species,  described  by  Barlow'  and  discovered  by  him  at  the 
time  he  was  studying  infections  with  Craigia  ho^ninis,  in  Honduras,  is  characterized 
as  follows: 

There  is  an  amebic  and  flagellate  stage  of  development.  In  the  amebic  stage  the 
oiganisms  measure  from  12  to  30  m»  average  about  20  n\  encysted  stage  measures  about 
18 II.  The  young  flagellates  measure  from  3  to  5  microns,  and  there  are  40  or  more  in  a 
cyst.  Endoplasm  granular  and  contains  a  nucleus  but  no  accessory  nuclear  body. 
Flagellated  forms  are  circular  in  shape  and  have  a  single  flagellum.  Multiplication  ^f 
the  amebic  stage  is  by  simple  division  and  in  the  cysts  by  the  formation  of  swanns, 
which  are  flagellated,  and  the  cyst  may  contain  from  20  to  40  of  them.  No  multipli- 
cation occurs  in  the  flagelhite  stage,  Uie  flagellate  form,  as  soon  as  fully  developed 
becoming  an  ameba.  Habitat,  the  human  intestine,  where  it  produces  severe  dysen- 
teric lesions  and  in  some  instances  the  liver  Is  invaded  and  abscesses  result. 

Barlow  studied  51  cases  of  infection  with  this  parasite  in  man  and  demonstrated  that 
it  was  the  cause  of  a  severe  djrsenteric  condition  of  the  lower  bowel,  sometimes  accom- 

iCraJg,C.  F.,Am.Joar.Med.8oi.,1908,rzzxU,314.    Also  The  ParMltieAiiiBbeollUiL  P1ill.,p.lU> 
■  Barlow,  N.,  Am.  Jour.  Trop.  DisMMS  and  Prsrant.,  Med.,  1915,  II,  68r>. 
•  Barlow,  N.,  Ibid. 
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pftnied  by  liver  absceas.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  specieB  differa  from  Craigia  hominis 
in  that  the  flagellates  become  ameb»  without  multiplying  as  flagellates,  and  for  this 
reason  Barlow  states  that  eventually  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  this  species  in 
another  genus. 

Infections  with  both  Craigia  hominis  and  Craigia  migrang  are  probably  much  more 
widespread  and  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed,  owing  to  the  liability  of  con- 
fusing these  parasites  with  other  amebae  or,  during  the  flagellated  stage  of  development, 
with  cercomonads  or  trichomonads.  In  previous  papers '  I  have  considered  in  detail 
the  differential  diagnosis  of  Craigia  Jwminis  and  the  subject  has  also  been  treated  of  by 
Barlow  in  his  excellent  contribution,  already  quoted.  It  may  be  stated  that  a  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  the  parasites  under  discussion  and  other  amebee  or  flagellates 
may  be  made  without  much  difficulty  by  attention  to  the  differential  characteristics 
•f  each  organism  outlined  in  these  papers. 

GENUS  BNDAHEBA  LEIDT,   1879. 

The  genus  Endameba,  which  contains  only  parasitic  species  of  amebse,  was  estab- 
lished in  1879,  by  Joseph  Leidy  '  who  took  for  its  type  species  EndatMba  blaUx^  a 
parasitic  ameba  of  the  cockroach.  In  1897,  Casagrandi  and  Barbagallo  *  evidently  In 
ignorance  of  Leidy's  genus  Erydameba,  established  for  the  parasitic  amebse  the  genus 
Mntameha  and  this  spelling  has  been  followed  by  the  majority  of  protosoologists  until 
^uite  recently.  However,  as  there  is  no  question  of  the  priority  of  Leidy's  work  the 
proper  designation  for  this  genus  is  Endameba  Leidy  and  not  Entameba  Casagrandi  and 
Barbagallo. 

The  general  characteristics  of  this  genus  may  be  outlined  as  follows: 

Size  comparatively  small,  from  5  to  80  microns.  Ectoplasm  and  endoplasm  distinct 
when  organisms  are  moving  and  sometimes  when  motionless;  ectoplasm  clear  and 
•ndoplaam  either  clear  or  finely  granular,  containing  a  nucleus  which  may  or  may  not 
be  visible  in  the  living  parasite ;  contractile  vacuoles  generally  absent.  Nucleus  with 
•r  without  a  visible  karyosome  and  centriole;  .reproduction  by  simple  division, 
schizogony,  and  cyst  fonnation  with  the  production  of  several  amebse  within  the  cyst. 
Habitat,  the  body  of  man  or  other  animals,  generally  in  the  digestive  tract.  Some  of 
Ihe  species  are  commensal  while  others  are  pathogenic.  None  have  been  artificially 
cultivated. 

In  this  genus  have  been  placed  a  large  number  of  species  that  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  parasitic  in  man  and  other  animals  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  believed 
tiiat  many  of  the  species  described  are  not  entitled  to  specific  rank  and  for  this  reason 
•ur  knowledge  as  to  their  exact  classification  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition. 
No  less  than  26  distinct  species  have  been  described  as  parasitic  in  man,  and  these 
species  are  named  in  the  following  list,  but  as  many  of  them  have  been  determined 
to  be  identical  with  previously  described  species,  I  have  so  indicated  after  the  spe- 
cific liame.    For  convenience  of  reference  the  list  is  arranged  alphabetically: 

LIST  OF  BNDAMBBA  DBSOSIBBD  AS  PABABmO  IN  MAN  AND  OTHBB  ANIMALS. 

Endameba  afrieana,  Hartmann,  1907;  identical  with  Endameba  hittoltftica;  host, 
Boan. 
M.  blatttt,  Leidy,  1879;  host,  cockroach. 
E,  atUastomiy  N oiler,  1912;  host,  eagle. 
E.  bovis,  Liebetanz,  1905;  host,  cattle. 
E,  branliensis,  Baurepaire  Aragao,  1912;  host,  man. 
E.  buccalis.,  von  Prowazek,  1907;  identical  with  Endameba  gingivalii;  host,  man. 

1  Cralff,  C.  F.,  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1906,  czxxU.  214;  Arohiv.  Inter.  Med.,  1910,  ▼!,  I;  IMd.,  1914,  zUi,  7S7. 

•  Lddy,  J.,  Rep.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Suit.,  1879,  xli,  I. 

*  P.  Boll.  d.  Accad.  OioenUi  dl  nat.  sc.  in  CataloDia.,  N.  8.»  1895,  xxxlz,  4. 
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E.  buUMu,  Ton  Prowazek,  1912;  host,  nuin. 

E.  eohaifK,  Walker,  1908;  host,  guinea  Dig. 

E.  eoU^  Loescfa,  emend  Schaudinn,  19(^;  host,  man. 

E.  oonfuaa,  Cndg,  1916;  host,  man. 

E.  dentaiii,  Braun,  1883;  identical  with  E.  gingivaUi;  host,  man. 

E.  dubo$eqi,  Mathias,  1913;  emend  Craig,  1913;  host,  monkey. 

E.  difMenterix,  Councilman  and  Lafleur,  emend  Craig,  1906;  identical  ^tli  B.  MtU- 
lyeiod/  hoet,  man. 

E.  gingivalia^  Gros,  1849,  emend  v.  Prowazek,  1907;  host,  man. 

E,  hartmanni,  v.  Prowasek,  1912;  host,  man. 

E.  hi$iolyUca,  Schaudinn,  1903,  emend  Walker,  1911;  host,  man. 

E,  inU$Hnal%$,  Walker,  1908;  host,  cat. 

E.  karUditi,  Doflein,  1901;  host,  man. 

E.  lacarta,  Hartmann,  1907;  identical  with  VaMkamj^fia  laoerUt;  host,  Uzaid. 

E.  lagopidis,  Fantham,  1910;  host,  moor-hen. 

E.  legeri,  Mathias,  1913,  emend  Craig,  1914;  host,  monkey. 

E,  maxiUarUf  Kartulis,  1906;  identical  with  E.  kartuliii;  host,  man. 

E.  mtniita,  Elmandan,  1909;  identical  with  E.  hitiolytiea;  host,  man. 

E.  mtiirai,  Ijima,  1898;  host,  man. 

E.  morUnatalium,  Smith  and  Weidman,  1910;  host,  man. 

E,  muriSj  Grassi,  1881;  host,  mouse  and  rat. 

E.  nipfxmicay  Koidzumi,  1909;  identical  with  E.  ooK,  host,  man./ 

E.  nuUaUi,  Castellani,  1908;  host,  monkey. 

E.  phagocytMet,  Gauducheau,  1907;  hoet,  man. 

E,  pithed,  V.  Prowazek,  1912;  host,  monkey. 

E,  poUeki,  v.  Prowazek,  1912;  host,  swine  and  man. 

E.  pulmoTuxlis,  Artault,  1898;  host,  man. 

E.  ranerum,  Grassi,  1879;  host,  frog. 

E.  Mlpst.,  Alexeieff,  1912;  hoet,  fish. 

E.  tehaudinni,  Lesage,  1908;  host,  man. 

E,  <UM,  Hartmann,  1913;  host,  swine. 

E.  tegtudiniij  Hartmann,  1910;  host,  turtle. 

E.  tetragena,  Viereck,  1907;  identical  with  E.  histolytica;  host,  man. 

E.  tropicalis,  Lesage,  1908;  identical  with  E.  coli;  host,  man^ 

E.  undulans,  Castellani,  1904;  hoet,  man. 

E.  wrogenitalis,  Baelz,  1883;  host,  man. 

E.  willtamH,  v.  Prowazek,  1911;  host,  man.    Identical  with  E.  coli. 

Of  the  large  number  of  species  mentioned  above  it  will  be  noted  that  about  one- 
third  have  already  been  proven  identical  with  previously  described  species,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  further  research  will  demonstrate  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  remainder  are  either  mere  variations  of  well  known  species  or  identical  with 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  three  species  of  endamebe  in  the  list  that 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  physician— i.  e.,  Endanuba  eoli,  Endameha  kUtotytiea,  and 
Endameba  gingivalis.  These  species  have  been  well  studied  and  their  specific  status 
demonstrated  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

Endameba  coli,  Loesch,  1875;  emend  Schaudinn,  1903.  Endameba  coli  is  a  harm- 
less commensal  occurring  in  the  intestine  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  healthy 
individuals  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.'  The  species  was  first  definitely  sepa- 
rated from  Endameba  histolytica,  the  pathogenic  endameba  of  the  human  intestine^ 
by  Schaudinn,  1  in  1903,  and  his  observations  were  confirmed  by  Craig,'  in  1905,  and 
later  by  Hartmann,'  Vedder,^  Werner,'  Whitmore,*  and  many  others.    Regarding 

»  Arb.  a.  d.  K.  Ocsundhtsamte,  1903»  zlx,  54T.  «  Jour.  Am.  Hed.  A«soc.,  1900,  xzrl,  S70. 

*  American  Med.,  1905,  ix,  854, 897,  and  936.  •  Indian  Med.  Gazette,  1909.  xliv,  241. 

*  Arch.  f.  Protistenk,  1909,  xriii,  207.  •  Ibid. 
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the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  health  and  in  disease,  its  geographical  distribution, 
and  its  life  cycle  and  differential  diagnosis  from  other  endamebe,  the  reader  is  refened 
to  the  papers  just  quoted. 

Several  other  species  have  been  described  as  harmless  commensals  of  the  human 
intestine,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  are  all  identical  with  Endam^>a  eoK, 
This  is  certainly  true  of  Endameha  tropiealUf  described  by  Le  Sage;^  EndamdM  nip- 
panica,  described  by  Koidzumi;'  and  Endameba  wiUiamiit  described  by  v.  Prowazek.* 

At  the  present  time  it  may  be  stated  that  EndoTneba  coH  is  the  only  species  of  enda- 
meba that  has  been  actually  demonstrated  to  be  a  harmless  commensal  in  the  human 
intestine. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  species  are  as  follows: 

Size  varies  from  10  to  50  microns,  the  average  being  from  25  to  35  microns;  ectoplasm 
and  endoplasm  only  well  differentiated  when  organism  is  in  motion;  movement 
sluggish  and  peeudopodia  blunt;  ectoplasm  very  slightly  refractive;  endoplasm  finely 
granular,  containing  one  to  several  noncontractile  vacuoles.  Nucleus  well  differen- 
tiated in  the  living  parasite.  Species  not  normally  phagocytic  for  red  blood  cor- 
puscles. Reproduction  by  simple  di^dsion;  schizogony,  with  the  production  of  eight 
young  amebie;  and  by  cyBt  formation,  with  the  production  within  the  cyst  of  from 
8  to  16  amebs,  the  normal  number  being  eight.  The  cysts  measure  from  10  to  30 
microns  in  diameter.  Habitat,  the  human  intestines,  whore  it  is  a  harmless  com- 
mensal. 

EndoTMba  coU  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  physician  in  regions  where 
endamebic  dysentery  occurs  because  of  the  liability  of  its  confusion  with  Endameba 
hUtolytiaiy  the  cause  of  this  form  of  dysentery,  or  with  the  amebic  stage  of  Craigia 
hatninis  or  Craigia  Tnxgrans.  As  this  species  is  found  in  the  fecep  of  a  large  proportion 
•f  healthy  individuals,  especially  in  the  subtropics  and  Tropics,  as  well  as  in  indi- 
viduals suffering  from  diarrheal  conditions  not  endamebic  in  origin,  its  differentiation 
from  the  parasite  mentioned  lb  essential  before  a  diagnosis  of  endamebic  dysentery  or 
infection  with  craigiae  can  be  made,  for  if  one  were  to  rely  only  upon  the  presence  of 
an  endameba  in  the  feces  in  the  diae^nosis  of  these  infections  without  reference  to  the 
species  present,  it  is  evident  that  all  infections  with  Endameba  coli  would  be  diagnosed 
as  endamebic  dysentery,  and  this  is  just  what  occurred  prior  to  the  differentiation  of 
,  this  species  from  Endameba  histolytica.  It  has  only  been  within  a  very  recent  period 
that  care  has  been  exercised  in  differentiating  the  actual  species  of  endamebe  present 
in  cases  of  suspected  dysentery  and  even  to-day  this  very  important  procedure  is 
neglected  by  many  clinicians. 

The  work  of  Walker  and  Sellards  *  has  proven,  through  actual  experimentation 
■pon  man,  that  Endameba  coli  is  a  harmless  parasite,  thus  confirming  the  results  of 
the  animal  experiments  of  Craig,'  Strong  and  Muegrave,'  and  others,  so  that  it  follows 
that  any  diagnosis  of  dysentery  of  supposed  endamebic  origin  based  only  upon  the 
presence  of  an  endameba  in  the  stools  is  worthless  unless  the  species  of  endameba 
present  is  ascertained. 

Endameba  histolytica  Schaudinn,  1903;  emend  Walker,  1911.  Endanuba  histolytica 
is  the  proven  cause  of  a  severe  form  of  dysentery  prevalent  in  both  temperate  and 
tropical  regions,  but  especially  so  in  the  subtropics  and  tropics.  The  species  was 
first  clearly  differentiated  from  the  harmless  Endameba  coli  by  Schaudinn,^  in  1903. 
althoi^h  it  had  undoubtedly  been  described  in  part  by  almost  every  investigator 
of  this  form  of  dysentery,  especially  by  Kartulis,*  Councilman  and  Lafieur,'  Strong 
and  Muflgrave,'"  and  Craig."    However,  Schaudinn  was  the  first  to  place  the  species 

>  Ann.  Inst.  P&nteur,  1905,  xvlii,  9.  '  Ibid. 

•  C«ntralbl.  L  Bakt.,  1909, 1,  Orlg.,  U,  050.  *  Virobow's  Arehiv.  f.  pnUi  Anat.,  1886,  ox.  flU. 

•  Archly,  t  PloUstnk,  1911,  zjoi,  345.  •  J.  Hopkins  Hoip.  Rap.,  1891,  ▼.,  p.  898. 

•  FhiUppine  Jour.  Sd.,  Sec  B,  1913,  viU,  2S3.  >  ibtd. 

ft  Ibid.  uAnMdcan  Med.,  1906,  Iz,  864, 897, 936. 

•Annoal  Rap.  Suxy.  Qeneral,  U.  B.  Army,  1900,  p.  861, 
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upon  a  firm  basis,  and  although  some  of  his  inteq>ret%tion8  of  the  morphology  of  the 
parasite  were  erroneous,  Yob  work  has  been  confirmed  by  practically  every  student  of 
the  endamebse  of  man. 

An  element  of  confusion  arose  with  the  description  of  a  supposed  new  species  of 
pathogenic  endameba,  the  so-called  Endameha  tetragena^  first  described  by  Viereck  * 
and  afterwards  accepted  as  a  distinct  species  by  most  students  of  the  subject.  How- 
ever, the  recent  researches  of  Walker,'  Hartmanu,'  VSTiitmore,*  James,  *  Darling,* 
and  Craig  ^  have  proven  that  Endameba  tetragena  is  merely  a  staje  in  the  life  cycle 
of  Endameba  histolytica;  a  eti^e  erroneously  described  by  Sohaudinn  and  others,  and 
first  correctly  described  by  Viereck  in  his  description  of  Endameba  tetragena.  There- 
fore, it  follows  that  the  name  tetragena  has  no  longer  value  as  the  name  of  a  species  and 
can  only  be  correctly  used  to  designate  one  stage  in  the  development  of  E^damtb^ 
higtclytica. 

Since  the  diilerentiation  of  Endameba  histolytica  as  a  distinct  species  certain  au- 
thorities have  described  other  endamoebae  occurring  in  diarrheal  conditions  and 
which  they  have  regarded  as  new  species,  but  all  that  have  been  carefully  studied 
have  been  proven  to  be  identical  with  Endameba  histolytica.  The  most  important  of 
these  so-called  species  is  EndaTneba  minuta^  described  by  Elmassian  *  as  a  cause 
of  dysentery  in  certain  localities  in  South  America,  but  recent  work  has  proven  that 
this  species  is  really  only  a  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  Endameba  histolytica^  the  so-called 
minuta  stage,  iu  which  the  trophozoites  and  cysts  are  smaller  than  those  observed  at 
other  times. 

The  general  characteristics  of  Endameba  histolytica  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

Size  varies  from  16  to  80  microns,  the  average  being  from  25  to  40  microns  in  diam- 
eter; ectoplasm  and  endoplasm  well  differentiated  when  organism  is  moving  and  fre- 
quently when  motionless;  ectoplasm  very  refractive  an^  glass-like  in  appearance. 
Movement  active  and  pseudopodia  well  developed,  blunt  or  finger-like  in  shape. 
Endoplasm  finely  or  coarsely  granular,  containing  noncontractile  vacuoles  and  a 
well-defined  nucleus  when  the  symptoms  of  dysentery  are  subacute,  while  if  the 
symptoms  are  acute  the  nucleus  is  generally  invisible  in  the  living  specimen.  Nor- 
mally actively  phagocytic  for  red  blood  corpuscles.  The  nucleus  varies  markedly  in 
appearance  in  stained  specimens  at  different  stages  of  development.  Keproductioi 
occurs  by  simple  division;  schizogony,  with  the  production  of  four  daughter  amebse; 
and  cyst  formation,  witli  the  production  within  the  cyst  of  four  amebse.  The  cysU 
measure  from  10  to  20  microns  in  diameter,  the  average  being  about  12  microns.  They 
contain  in  addition  to  from  one  to  four  nuclei,  characteristic  chromidial  bodiei. 
Habitat,  the  intestine  of  man,  where  it  produces  the  symptoms  and  lesions  cliarac- 
teristic  of  endamoebic  d3rsentery. 

This  species  of  endamobse  is  the  most  important  parasite  belonging  to  the  Rhizopoda 
so  &r  as  the  medical  profession  is  concerned,  as  it  has  been  definitely  proven  to  be  the 
cause  of  that  form  of  dysentery  known  as  amebic  or  endamebic  dysentery,  a  disease 
endemic  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  which  may  occur  in  widespread  and  fatal 
epidemics  when  conditions  are  favorable.  Thus  the  recognition  of  the  parasite?  i?  of 
great  practical  importance  as  the  early  diagnosis  of  infection  with  it  as  almost  espentJaJ 
if  treatment  is  to  be  successful.  Many  very  excellent  descriptions  of  this  parasite 
have  been  published  by  the  authors  already  mentioned,  and  to  their  wrilirps  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  discussion  of  the  morphologjs  life  cycle,  and  differential  diagno- 
sis of  tMs  interesting  and  important  species. 

» Archlv.  f.  Schlffs-u.  Tropen-Hyg.,  1907,  xi,  Beihest  1, 1-41. 

I  Philippines  Jour.  Sd.,  Bee.  B.,  1911,  vl,  259. 

•Ibid. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Trop.  Dts.  and  Prevent.  Med.,  1913,  i,  197. 
» Ann.  Trop.  Med.  and  Hy«.,  1914,  Ser.  T.  U.,  viii.  133. 

•  Archiv.  Int.  Med.,  1913,  ii,  495. 

f  Jour.  Infec.  Diseases,  1913,  xill.  p.  23. 

•  Elmassian,  Q.    Centralb.  f.  Bakt.,  etc.,  1909, 1,  Oriir-.  52.  335. 
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It  may  be  stated  here,  however,  that  Endameba  histolytica  is  peculiar  in  that  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  its  development  the  morphology  of  the  parasite  varies  so  markedly  that 
one  might  easily  suppose  that  two  species  were  being  observed  and  it  was  this  fact 
that  lead  the  best  authorities  for  so  long  to  regard  one  stage  in  its  development  as  a 
distanct  species,  wliich  was  named  Endameba  tetrayena. 

The  relation  of  Endameha  histolytica  to  dysentery  has  been  quite  recently  proven 
beyond  doubt  by  Walker  and  Sellards  '  by  experimental  work  upon  man,  and  while 
all  of  the  essential  points  in  their  work  had  been  perviously  proven  by  experiments 
upon  susceptible  lower  animals,  their  results  possess  the  advantage  of  having  been 
secured  upon  man,  the  natural  host  of  this  parasite.  These  investigators  performed 
twenty  feeding  experiments  upon  as  many  healty  individuals,  using  faeces  containing 
cysts  of  Endameba  histolytica,  and  of  these  eighteen  afterwards  showed  the  endamebss 
'  in  their  faeces,  and  of  these,  four  or  22.2  per  cent  had  developed  typical  endamebic 
dysentery  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  their  paper. 

Endameba  gingiralis  Gros,  1849;  emend  v  Prowazek,  1907.  This  species  of  en- 
dameba occiurs  frequently  in  both  the  healthy  and  diseased  human  mouth,  especially 
around  the  teeth,  and  the  recent  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  prove  that  it  is  the 
etiological  factor  in  pyorrhea  alveolans  have  made  it  a  species  of  considerable  interest 
to  physicians  and  dentists.  It  was  undoubtedly  first  described  by  Gros,'  in  1849,  who 
named  it  Ajnebia  '  en  ivalis,  and  afterwards  studied  by  Steinberg  '  and  Grassi.^  In 
1904  V.  Prowazek*  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the  species  under  the  name  Endameba 
bucealis  but  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  endameba  described  by  the  latter  author  is 
idential  with  Endameba  gengivalis  the  name  "  bucealis"  should  be  dropped  as  a  specific 
name  for  this  parasite. 

Size  varies  from  7  to  35  microns,  the  average  diameter  being  from  12  to  20  microns; 
ectoplasm  and  endoplasm  well  developed,  the  ectoplasm  being  visible  only  when 
motility  i?  present.  The  ectoplasm  is  quite  refractive  and  movement  is  quite  active, 
the  pseudopodia  being  well  developed  and  short  and  blunt  or  long  and  fingerlike 
in  shape.  The  endoplasm  is  granular,  contains  very  numerous  food  vacuoles,  non- 
contrac'tile,  but  in  the  living  specimen  a  distinct  nucleus  is  not  visible  in  most  in- 
stanfjes.  The  orsfanism  is  actively  phagocyic  and  red  blood  coipuscles  are  often 
ingested.  Reprod  etion  apparently  occi  rs  only  by  simple  division  during  the  vege- 
tative stage  of  development.  ( -ysts  are  formed  containing  one  nucleus,  but  no  repro- 
d  ictive  changes  have  been  observed  within  these  cysts  and  it  is  probable  that  encyst- 
ment  in  this  species  is  a  pi  rely  protective  phenomenon.  The  cysts  meam^re  from 
8  to  10  microns  in  diameter  although  larger  cysts  have  been  observed.  Habitat,  the 
human  mo  th. 

There  is  no  qut^stion  that  Endameba  gingivalis  is  a  distinct  and  valid  species, 
although  some  authorities  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  is  identical  with  Eidoi' 
meba  histolytica.  However,  the  differences  in  morphology;  the  fact  that  the  cysts 
formed  by  tl  ip  species  never  contain  more  than  one  nucleus,  the  four  nucleated  cynt 
of  Evdiimeha  histolytica  haviiig  never  been  observed;  and  the  absolutely  negative 
results  of  all  attempts  to  produce  dysentery  in  susceptible  animals  by  feeding  ex- 
periments. ]>n)ve  that  Endameba  gingivalis  is  noc  identical  with  Endameba  histolytica. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  this  parasite  to  the  etiology  of  pyorrhea  alveolaris  it  may 
be  stated  that,  at  tl  e  present  time,  most  authorities  consider  that  it  is  not  the  cause 
of  this  condition.  \^'hile  the  parasite  is  generally  present  around  the  teeth  and  in 
the  ab.'^cefffles  of  the  disease,  it  also  occurs  in  a  large  proportion  of  perfectly  healthy 
mouths  and  tlrere  hns  never  \  een  the  least  proof  adduced  of  an  experimental  nature 
connecting  Erdameha  girgivalis  with  the  production  of  pyorrhea.  While  it  is  at 
present  impossible  to  ab<<olutely  deny  that  it  may  produce  the  disease,  it  is  certainly 

1  TMd.  *  Ofls.  med.  Ital-Lomb.,  1879,  xxxiz,  446. 

*  Bull.  Soc  Imp.  de  nat.  de  Moscow,  1849,  xxii,  649.   •  Arb.a.  d.  Kaiserl.  Gesundhtaamte^UKM,  zxi,43. 

•  Soiiromenaya  modltsina,  Kiev,  1862. 
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true  that  we  have  no  experimental  evidence  that  it  doei,  and  the  recent  woikol  both 
pbysicianfl  and  dentisti  who  have  studied  the  subject  is  amply  sufficient  to  lead  m 
to  conclude  that  this  species  at  endameba  is  not  the  etiological  factor  in  pyorrhea 
alveolaris. 

The  Chaibman.  We  shall  go  on  to  the  next  paper  and  start  our 
discussion  after  Prof.  H.  S.  Jennings,  of  Johns  Hopkins  UniverBityi 
has  read  his  paper  on  the  "Origin  of  diverse  races  in  difflngia  corona."^ 

I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Jennings  in  regard  to  the  method  of  repro- 
duction of  these  difflugia.  Was  it  invariably  by  the  so-called  budding 
division,  Dr.  Jennings  ? 

Dr.  Jennings.  Yes,  Dr.  CaUdns,  and  this  is  one  of  the  questions  on 
which  I  should  like  to  get  data.  I  have  examined  it  as  thoroughly  and 
as  far  as  I  was  able.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  actual  observa- 
tion of  any  other  form  of  modification.  The  study  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual for  nine  months  with  respect  to  its  method  of  reproduction 
seems  a  pretty  fair  test  of  whether  the  other  form  of  reproducing 
itself  occurred,  because  if  a  young  individual  does  appear  on  your 
slide  you  can  always  tell  if  it  is  an  individual  that  does  not  bekng 
there.  You  can  tell  whether  it  is  a  contamination  or  not,  by  the  fact 
that  the  tail  gets  pink-red  as  it  gets  old;  and  there  was  absolutely 
no  appearance  of  an  individual  which  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
simple  fission,  division,  whatever  you  might  call  it. 

The  Chaibhan.  I  am  still  tempted  to  ask  a  question,  and  that  is 
in  regard  to  the  chromatidisB.    Have  you  studied  them,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Jennings.  I  have  not  studied  them.  As  you  know,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  everything.  I  think  it  very  possible  that  the  dissimilar 
formation  that  happens  in  chromatidise  may  very  well  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  as  you  went  along  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  this  formsr 
tion  comes  with  the  dissimilar  development  of  chromatidiae  which  are 
here  the  bearers  of  hereditary  characteristics.  If  there  is  no  further 
discussion,  we  will  pass  to  the  next  paper.  Dr.  Kofoid,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  sent  his  paper  which  will  be  read  by  Dr. 
Metcalf. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  AND  MEDICAL  SIGNinCANCE  OF  THE  INTESTINAL 

FLAGELLATES. 

By  CHARLES  ATWOOD  KOFOID, 
ProfesMT  of  Zoology f  University  of  Caftfomia. 

A.  mTBODUCnON. 

The  growth  of  interest  in  the  flagellata  in  recent  years  has  been  stimnUted  in  no 
small  d^;ree  by  the  discovery  of  the  relation  of  trypanoeomes  to  disease,  and  by  the 

1  At  the  ratlioesraqiMrtthltiMper  is  omitted  from  the  Prooeedinci.    The  eomplete  fnTetttptioii  hii 
been  pabllibed  with  details  tad  IllastntlmiSy  In  Oenetiei,  toI  1,  pp.  407-«H  Septsmber,  ISlflb 
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steadily  increaaixig  number  of  iiurtances  of  poraaitism  by  membera  of  this  group  in  the 
organs  and  tissues  of  both  vertebrates  and  invertebrates  with  occasional  instances 
of  pathogenic  consequences  t6  the  host. 

In  the  field  of  comparative  cytology  this  group  has  of  late  yielded  data  of  prime 
interest  to  the  problems  of  the  evolution  of  nuclear  and  extranuclear  structures  of 
the  cell,  and  of  mitosis,  to  the  nature  and  behavior  of  chromosomes,  and  to  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  the  orgaoization  of  the  living  substance. 

To  this  group  we  look  for  the  first  evidences  of  and  most  primitive  phases  of  sexual 
reproduction,  for  the  dawn  of  maturation  phenomena,  for  the  emergence  of  gametes 
and  their  sexual  differentiation,  and  for  the  unfolding  of  the  life  cycle,  but  we  have 
as  yet,  except  in  the  volvocides,  which  are  hardly  typical  flagellata,  little  evidence 
which  can  be  regarded  as  final  that  true  sexual  reproduction  occurs  at  all  among 
flagellates. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  recent  advances  in  th's  field  and  to  assess 
their  value  and  significance  in  relation  to  current  conceptions  as  to  the  distribution  and 
parasitism  of  flagellates,  to  the  organization  of  the  flagellate  cell,  to  the  life  history 
of  flagellates,  and  to  the  processes  of  reproduction  in  the  group,  as  well  as  to  point 
out  certain  relations  of  these  processes  to  the  interrelations  of  host  and  parasite  and 
to  disease. 

In  data  cited  in  this  paper  I  make  abundant  use  of  results,  some  as  yet  unpublished, 
of  investigations  carried  on  under  my  direction  in  our  laboratory  at  the  University 
of  California.  I  am  especially  indebted  to  Misses  Christiansen  and  McCulloch  and 
Drs.  Swezy  and  Wilson  upon  whose  work  I  draw  freely  as  indicated  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy. 

B.   OCCUBRENCB  OF  PARASITIC  FLAGELLATES. 

The  flagellata  as  a  group  surpass  all  other  protozoa  in  numbers  of  individuals  and 
range  of  environments  successfully  occupied.  They  outnumber  the  rhizopoda  and 
ciliata  in  most  habitats,  and  vie  with  the  sporozoa  in  numbers  in  the  cavities  and 
tissues  of  their  hosts.  They  range  from  the  red  snows  of  the  polar  regions  and  Alpine 
summits  to  the  ooze  of  the  ocean's  depths.  They  swarm  in  all  seas  to  the  remotest 
shores,  occur  both  in  permanent  lakes  and  rivers  and  in  temporary  puddles,  and  even 
in  interstices  of  the  soil.  They  aboimd  in  decaying  organic  matter  and  play  a  lai^ge 
part  in  the  transformations  attendant  upon  putrefaction  and  decay.  They  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  nutrition  from  the  strictly  holophytic  dependence  upon  sunlight 
and  inoigamc  materials,  through  the  saprophytic  or  saprozoic,  to  the  parasitic  and 
pathogenic  end  of  the  series.  As  parasites  they  infest  the  majority  of  species  of 
animalfl  and  some  plants,  and  enter  most  organs  and  tissues,  even  to  the  innermost 
recesses  of  man's  brain. 

This  great  adaptability  of  the  flagellate  stock  to  a  wide  range  of  environmental 
conditions  opens  the  door  to  a  large  development  of  parasitic  forms,  to  complicated 
and  irregular  life  cycles,  to  interchange  of  hosts,  to  transfer  to  new  hosts,  and  to  the 
causation  of  disease.  It  lends  itself,  in  many  forms,  to  a  degree  of  variability  within 
the  species  unsurpassed  among  other  organisms.  We  have  found,  for  example, 
that  Trichomonaa  augusta  from  the  intestine  of  an^)hibians  hves  and  multiplies  for 
some  time  in  sterilized  enriched  tap  water  and  in  culture  slides  for  many  months 
quite  apart  from  its  normal  host.  Within  an  individual  host  it  will  sometimes  show 
a  very  wide  range  of  variation  in  size  aod  proportions  at  comparable  phases  of  the 
life  history.  It  likewise  passes  through  not  only  the  flagellate  stage,  but  becomes 
amoeboid,  encysts,  and  loses  its  flagella. 

C.  PARASITIBM  AMONO  VLAOELLATSS. 

The  transition  from  the  saprozolc  mode  of  life  to  that  of  a  pansite  in  the  intestine 
of  an  insect  or  a  vertebrate,  and  vice  versa,  is  evidently  easily  made  by  some  flagel- 
lates as  is  shown  by  the  present  existence  of  both  free  living  and  of  parasitic  spedsi 
68436— 17— VOL  x 86 
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in  the  same  genua,  as  for  example  in  HexamUiu  and  Bodo^  and  by  the  eaae  with  which 
•ome  at  least  {Trichomonat  auffiuta)  of  the  intestinal  flagellates  of  the  lower  verte- 
brates live  under  saprozoic  conditums  in  mixed  pure  cultures.  These  conditicpi 
thus  favor  the  polyphyletic  origin  of  the  flagellates  found  as  parasites  and  acconlingjy 
we  find  species  or  genera  (which  are  parasitic)  in  most  of  the  groups  of  flagellateB,  aa 
for  example  in  the  protomonadina  (TVyponoaoma,  Bodo),  in  the  polymastigiiia  {Tii- 
dionumoiy  HexamUiu,  Oiardia),  in  Uie  euglenoidina  (Copromonas),  and  in  the  duio- 
flagellata  (Bla$todmiim). 

The  extent  of  the  occurrence  of  flagellates  aa  parasites  among  animals,  especially  in 
the  invertebrates,  ia  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known.  There  are  indications  that  ciie- 
fttl  search  will  reveal  their  presence  in  most,  if  not  all,  species  In  which  there  is  a  weQ- 
developed  digestive  tract.  The  probability  of  the  continual  entrance  of  living  flagd- 
lates  into  the  digestive  tract  with  food  and  water  is  apparent  to  anyone  at  all  familiar 
with  the  microfauna  of  natural  waten,  and  even  of  some  distilled  and  bottled  waten, 
as  well  as  of  the  more  favorable  nidus  provided  in  vegetable  and  other  foods  in  which 
the  initial  stages  of  decay  or  putrefactbn  appear.  The  wonder  is  not  that  there  an 
intestinal  flagellates,  but  rather  that  there  are  not  more  of  them. 

The  frequency  with  which  they  may  be  found  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  of  329  vertebrate  hosts,  most  were  found  to  be  infected 
with  one  or  more  species  of  flagellates.  Less  than  2  pnr  cent  failed  to  yield  flageflatei 
from  the  digestive  tract.  Amphibia,  5  species,  reptilia,  4  species,  and  mammalia,  6 
species,  were  included  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  list. 

Liu  of  ho9t$  examimed/or  fiageUaia. 

AMPHIBIA. 

Diemiyctylui  torosui 25 

Ranabaylei 13 

RanadrayUmi 24 

Ranapipieiu 20 

Hylaregilla 18 

Total  amphibia 100 

RBPnUA. 

EtiteniatirtalU 2 

Pituophu  eatmifer 5 

Crotalui  oreffonui 1 

Python  retiadatu» 4 

ToUl  reptilia 12 

MAICMAUA. 

Belgian  hare 12 

Culture  mice,  gray  and  white 98 

Culture  rats ,  gray  and  white 42 

Peromydcut  manieiilatus  ganibeli 59 

Mierotui  oaltfomieus  oaiyomieua 4 

Contf  othropuM  ockropu$ 2 

Total  mammalia 217 

Grand  total  of  all  hosts 329 

The  variety  of  the  flagellate  intestinal  fauna  which  is  harbored  by  a  single  hoat 
species  is  illustrated  by  the  results  of  our  examinations  of  25  individuals  of  Vif- 
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viyctylus  toroms.  In  tliis  hoet  species  we  found  no  less  than  10  genera  and  14  species 
•f  flagellates.  The  lasff  two  species  named  were  probably  derived  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  insects  in  whic  h  they.are  normally  parasitic  and  are  not  digested 
with  their  host  by  the  salamander. 

PARAfimG  FLAGELLATES  FROM  DIGESTIVE  TRACT  OF  DIEMYCTTLUS  TOR08US. 

1.  JPrichomatuu  augusta  Alexeieff. 

2.  Trichomonoi  batrachorum  Perty. 

3.  TrUhomoruu  ep. 

4.  Tetratrichomontu  prowazeki  Alexeieff. 

5.  Tnchomitui  parvtu  Swezy. 
0.  Hexamitus  intesttnalis  Duj. 

7.  Hexamitus  batraehorum  Swezy. 

8.  Hexamxttuep, 

9.  ChUomastix  mesnili  Alexeieft. 

10.  Eutrichonuutix  t^. 

11.  PoU/mastix  hufonU  (Dobell). 

12.  ProuHuekia  lacertae  (Grassi). 

13.  Monoeereomonas  mehlonthae  (Grassi). 

14.  Rkuonuutix  gracHU  Alexeieff. 

1>.    EFFECT   OF   PARASITIC    ENYIRONMENT    UPON   THE    8TRUCTURE    OF   THE   PARASITIO 

FLAGELLATE. 

In  two  very  important  particulars  the  flagellate  living  as  a  parasite  is  in  an  utterly 
different  environment  from  that  of  its  free  living  relatives  and  forbears.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  subjected  to  new  and  different  chemical  conditions  created  by  the 
digestive  juices,  the  enzymes,  and  by  the  antitoxins  produced  by  its  host,  some  of 
them  in  response  to  its  own  chemical  defenses  and  accentuated  by  its  presence. 
These  are  biochemical  products,  and  as  such  have  a  unique  and  peculiar  facility  in 
gaining  access  to  the  innermost  structures  and  substances  which  enter  into  the 
organization  of  the  flagellate.  That  .they  impose  new  adaptations  of  function  and 
structure  upon  successful  parasites  is  a  reasonable  hypothesis.  It  is  also  to  be 
expected  that  these  activities  will  manifest  themselves,  in  part  at  least,  in  the 
increased  functioning  of  the  nucleus  of  the  parasite  in  the  production  of  extranuclear 
substances,  hence  the  occurrence  among  parasitic  forms  of  diverse  chromidia  and 
extranuclear  chromatoidal  substances,  occurring  as  deeply  staining  clouds  about 
the  nucleus  or  of  chromatin  extrusions  therefrom  of  unusual  frequency  and  dimensions. 

The  second  new  and  potent  feature  in  the  environment  of  the  parasitic  flagellate 
is  the  denser  or  more  viscous  medium  in  which  its  body  is  constantly  bathed  in  the 
blood  or  lymph  of  its  host  or  in  its  digestive  secretions  and  digesting  food.  This 
feature  of  its  surroundings  involves  at  once  an  increase  in  the  neuromotor  organs 
and  in  the  expenditure  of  energy,  and  this,  in  turn,  accelerates  the  metabolism  and 
activity  of  the  chemical  machine  formed  by  the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm. 

Structurally  it  results  in  increase  in  the  number  and  length  of  the  flagella,  in  their 
differentiation  into  undulating  membrane  and  axostyle,  and  in  increasing  complexity 
of  their  intracytoplasmic  parts,  as  for  example  in  Giardia. 

Functionally  it  leads  to  movement  on  the  substrate,  to  the  extensive  development 
of  ameboid  activities,  and  to  the  successful  penetration  of  the  epithelial  palisade 
and  other  defenses  of  the  host. 

The  extent  to  which  the  parasitic  habit  affects  life  history  is  as  yet  too  littie  known 
even  to  speculate  thereon.  Suffice  to  say  that  there  is  evidence  that  the  battle 
between  host  and  parasite  profoundly  affects  the  nature  and  rapidity  of  multipli- 
cative processes  and  favors  cyst  formation. 
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A  recogDition  of  the  potency  of  these  envixonmeiital  factors  in  the  evolution  of 
the  structure  and  life  history  of  the  flagellates  wiU,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  tend 
to  clarify  our  morphological  interpretations  of  flagellate  structure  and  to  give  a  unity 
to  the  rapidly  increasing  revelations  of  their  diversity.  The  failure  to  recognize 
these  factors  has,  I  believe,  led  us  i^  astray  in  the  prevalent  conceptions  of  the 
extranuclear  oiganellee,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  kinetonucleus. 

B.    THE  MORFHOLOOICAIi  AND  PHT8IOLOOICAL  8IONIFICANCB  OF  THE  80-CAIXED  **  KINE- 
TONUCLEUS." 

The  distinction  in  many  flagellates  of  two  types  of  nuclei,  the  kinetonucleus  and 
the  trophonucleus,  was  first  made  by  Schaudlnn  (1904)  and  Woodcock  (1906)  and 
has  been  widely  adopted  in  the  subsequent  literature.  It  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  order  of  protozoa,  known  as  the  binucleata,  by  Haitmann  (1907)  and 
the  adoption  of  this  system  of  classification  in  the  bibliographies  of  protozoology 
published  by  Field  in  the  Archiv  fOr  Protistenkunde.  It  has  also  given  rise,  or 
at  least  has  lent  support,  to  the  binuclearity  hypothesis  as  variously  elaborated  by 
Hartmann  (1907,  1911)  and  others.  This  conception  of  the  nuclear  oiganizatioii  <tf 
the  flagellate  has  thus  been  £sr-reaching  in  its  influence  on  protozoological  termi- 
nology and  ideas. 

This  view  was  founded  in  large  part  on  the  now  no  longer  accepted  life  history  of 
Trypa7io9oma^  described  by  Schaudlnn  (1904),  in  which  its  so-called  ookinete  gives 
rise  by  a  heteropole  mitotic  division  of  its  fertilization  nucleus  to  a  large  centnd 
nucleus  and  a  smaller  one  designated  by  Schaudlnn  as  the  blephaioplast.  Woodcock 
(1906)  later  designated  these  as  trophonuclens  and  kinetonucleus,  respectively. 
According  to  Schaudlnn  the  latter  nucleus  by  a  second  mitotic  division  gives  rise 
to  the  basal  granule  from  which  the  flagellum  grows  out.  The  kinetonucleus  thus 
arises  as  do  other  nuclei,  by  mitotic  descent  from  a  preexisting  nucleus. 

The  interpretation  presented  in  this  paper  of  this  so-called  kinetonucleus  is  wholly 
different  and  has  a  fundamental  significance  in  that,  if  true,  it  sweeps  away  the  basis 
for  the  group  binucleata  of  Hartmann,  and  also  the  grounds,  in  part,  upon  which  the 
binuclearity  hypothesis  rests. 

Without  attempting  in  this  connection  to  roview  the  extensive  literature  jiertain- 
ing  to  this  subject,  I  will  pass  at  once  to  the  presentation  of  a  different  interpretation, 
based  on  functional  considerations.  The  main  thesis  of  this  is  that  the  loco- 
motor activities  of  the  flagellate  type  accentuated  in  parasitic  forms  by  the  increased 
expendituro  of  energy  demanded  of  them  by  life  in  a  denser,  moro  viscous  medium 
than  that  of  their  free-living  relatives,  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  an  extra 
nuclear  neuromotor  apparatus  of  more  than  usual  complexity,  with  a  kinetic  reservoir, 
the  parabasal  body.  This  is  morpholc^ically  associated  with  the  division  center  or 
centrosome  consisting  typically  of  a  chromatic  blepharoplast,  usually  containing  the 
division  center  (or  at  least  connected  with  it  by  a  rhizoplast)  from  which  the  flagella 
are  formed  by  outgrowth,  and  an  adjacent  structure  of  chromatic  substance,  the  para- 
basal body,  which  is  a  sort  of  reservoir  of  substances  used  in  the  kinetic  activity  of  the 
motor  organelles  in  the  viscous  medium  in  which  the  parasite  lives. 

The  neuromotor  apparatus  in  nonparasitic  flagellates  usually  lacks  this  parabasid 
body.  It  is  not,  however,  everywhere  absent — for  example,  Bdlftr  (1915)  describee 
in  Rhyndunnonat  nanUa  from  the  scum  on  stagnant  swamp  water,  grown  in  cultures 
on  amoeba  agar  of  Hartmann,  structures  which  lend  themselves  to  the  interpretation 
above  outlined  though  not  so  interpreted  by  him. 

The  parabasal  ia  lacking  in  some  of  his  figures  and  the  possibility  that  the  structure 
we  interpret  as  parabasal  is  a  daughter  blepharoplast  is  open.  If  not,  it  is  probable 
that  it  disappears  during  mitosis.  The  point  that  we  are  making  is  that  this  apparatus 
is  excessively  developed  in  the  parasitic  flagellates  and  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  free- 
living  ones. 
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I.  Neuromotor    Apparatus    in    the    Protomonadina. 

1.   PROWAZEKIA  IJiCr.itTM  (ORASSl). 

A  simple  and  very  instructive  phase  of  its  evolution  is  found  in  one  of  the  simpler 
protomonadina,  Prowazehia  hicertx  (Grassi)  from  Diemyctylus  iarosiis.  In  this  form  the 
blepharoplast  at  the  base  of  the  two  fla^ella  varies  greatly  in  size,  form,  and  evidently 
also  in  activity.  It  may  be  large  and  spheroidal,  surrounded  by  a  chromatic  halo,  or 
spreading  in  a  fan-shaped  suspensory  rhizoplast  passing  toward  the  parabasal  body. 
It  is  often  connected  with  the  nucleus  by  a  slender  rhizoplast. 

The  several  phases  of  the  parabasal  body  in  this  organism  and  the  accompanying 
changes  in  the  blepharoplast  and  nucleus  are  possibly  instructive  as  indicating  their 
interrelations  and  the  method  of  origin. of  the  parabasal.  In  stages  in  which  the 
nucleus  and  blepharoplast  both  contain  a  large  quantity  of  chromatin  or  deeply 
staining  material,  no  parabasal  can  be  found.  In  others,  apparently  premitotic  stages, 
the  central  karyosome  is  replaced  by  numerous  peripheral  granules,  and  coincidently 
the  blepharoplast  is  surrounded  by  a  zoue  or  halo  of  stainable  substance.  In  other 
stages  the  rhizoplast  lb  spread  out  in  a  fan-shaped  structure  running  toward  the 
nucleus  and  the  parabasal  body,  and  small  masses  of  the  stainable  material  are  to  be 
seen  on  its  fibrous  strands  at  various  levels.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  parabasal 
is  that  it  has  various  shapes,  forms,  and  locations,  suggestive  of  a  highly  metabolic 
condition.  Moreover,  the  nucleus  and  blepharoplast  are  often  poor  in  chromatin 
when  the  parabasal  has  its  maximum  size  and  vice  versa.  Our  data  are  too  incom- 
plete to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  process,  but  as  far  as  they  go  they  suggest  the  origin 
of  the  parabasal  at  the  expense  of  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  the  movement  of 
stainable  substance  on  the  rhizoplast  either  to  or  from  the  blepharoplast  at  the  base 
of  the  fiagella  and  the  wax  and  wane  of  the  parabasal. 

There  is  in  this  fluctuation  in  occurrence  and  structure  of  the  parabasal  of  Protuazehia 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  form  and  behavior  of  mitochondria  of  the  cells  of  the 
Metazoa  (see  Lewis  and  Lewis,  1915).  The  fan-shaped  expansion  of  the  rhizoplast 
also  recalls  the  similar  structure  above  the  "kineionucleus"  of  Crithidin  and  Trypano- 
9oma. 

A  feature  of  prime  significance  in  the  life-history  of  Prowazehia  is  the  fact  that  the 
parabasal  divides  at  mitosis  by  constriction  merely,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
mitotic  phase  of  its  own. 

2.  CRITHIDIA  AND  TRTFAN080MA. 

The  nucleus  and  extranuclear  structures  of  Trypanosimia  are  so  well  known  that 
no  separate  discussion  of  them  will  be  undertaken  here  1  eyond  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  no  evidence  of  a  satisfactory  nature  has  ever  confirmed  Schaudinn's 
(1904)  account  of  the  origin  of  the  ^'kinetonucleus''  by  mitosis  from  any  nucleus  by 
heteropole  or  any  other  type  of  mitotic  1  ehavior.  In  their  recent  exhaustive  account 
of  the  life  history  of  Trypanosoma  levdH  Minchin  and  Thompson  (1915)  give  no  data 
whatever  which  can  in  any  way  be  construed  as  justifying  the  use  of  the  term  mitotic 
to  descri'  e  the  divisions  of  the  so-called  ^^kinetonucleus." 

The  close  relationship  of  Crithidia  (HerpetomoruUf  Leptomonas)  with  the  trypano- 
somes  has  long  '  een  evident.  It  is  placed  beyond  all  question  by  the  discovery  of 
Sckizotrypanum  cruzi  by  Chagas  (1909)  and  especially  1  y  the  full  life  history  of  Try* 
panoaoma  lewisi  as  worked  out  1>y  Minchin  and  Thompson  (1915)  in  the  rat  flea. 
In  fuller  confirmation  of  the  close  relationship  stands  the  recently  pul  lished  outline 
of  the  life  history  of  Crithidia  Uptocoridis  from  the  1  ox-elder  bug,  an  her)  ivorous 
hemipteran  insect,  1  y  McCulloch  (1915). 

The  conditions  are  such  that  is  is  extremely  prol  a*  le  that  the  whole  life  history 
of  this  parasite  is  passed  within  the  digestive  tract  of  this  insect  which  feeds  upon 
plant  juices.    Step  for  step,  the  life  history  and  morphology  of  Crithidia  leptocoridu 
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and  of  Trypanosoma  lewisi  up  to  the  trypanifonn  phase  are  strikingly  similar.  At  n* 
time  in  the  life  history  of  either  does  the  ''Irinetonucleus"  either  divide  1  y  mitosii 
or  originate  from  the  nucleos  by  any  heteropole  mitotic  division.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  some  very  significant  evidence  that  this  so-called  "kinetonucleus"  is  in 
reality  a  true  para^  asal  1:  ody. 

These  organisms  show  an  extranuclear  chromatic  mass,  the  para>  asal  Vody  or  so- 
called  *'ldnetonucleus/'  from  which  the  flagellum  proceeds  anteriorly  along  the 
margin  of  the  undulating  membrane.  In  many  individuals  in  preparations  there 
runs  posteriorly,  apparently  directly  through  this  "kinetonucleus,"  a  chromatic 
thread;  the  rhizoplast,  to  the  nucleus  and  sometimes  to  its  karyosome.  From  the 
nucleus  or  from  the  blepharoplast  at  the  lase  of  the  flagellum  a'  ove  the  nacleus 
there  runs  posteriorly  a  slender  chromatic  thread  which  we  provisionally  call  the 
axostyle,  terminating  near  the  posterior  end  in  a  chromatic  granule.  This  appean 
to  lie  in  or  near  the  periphery  1  ut  differs  somewhat  from  the  adjacent  myoneme  in 
size  and  undulations.  This  structure  proVa'  ly  fumishes  the  mechanism  for  the  pos- 
terior migration  of  the  "kinetonucleus"  in  the  trypaniiorm  phases  of  the  trypano- 
somida. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  particularly  the  morphological  relations  of  this  so-celled 
''kinetonurleus."  In  the  first  place  it  lies  posterior  to  the  ^  lepharoplast  which 
is  at  the  '  ase  of  the  flagellum;  secondly,  it  is  connected  with  this  blepharoplast 
by  a  fan-shaped  mass  of  suspensory  fibers  which  mif^ht  ^  e  designated  as  the  para'  asal 
rhizoplast;  and  thirdly,  its  appearance  in  the  chromatic  axis  running  posteriorly 
from  the  1  lepharoplast  to  the  nucleus  in  many  preparations  and  figures  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  In  reality  it  lies  to  one  side  of  this  line.  A  study  of  the  figures 
of  Crithidia  leptocoridis  (McCulloch,  1915)  reveals  the  fact  that  this  triangular '  ilol  ed 
'^kinetonucleus"  lies  in  a  great  variety  of  positions  with  respect  to  the  nuclear 
rhizoplast  as  though  pendant  from  the  ]  lepharoplast  and  assuming  various  positioDi 
before  the  o  server  with  the  movements  of  the  :  ody  and  in  its  different  aspects  ia 
the  preparations. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  ''kinetonucleus"  of  Crithidia  leptocoridis  bears  the 
same  relations  to  the  1  lepharoplast  and  rhizoplast  as  does  the  parabasal  *  ody  of  the 
polymastigina,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Polyviastix  bvfonU.  These  considerations 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  ' '  kinetonucleus ''  of  Crithidia  is  the  homologue  in  position 
and  structure  of  the  parabasal  body  of  the  polymastigina.  It  should  therefore  Le 
called  the  para'  asal  1  ody. 

No  Indications  of  its  origin  by  heteropole  mitosis  of  any  nucleus  nor  of  its  mitotic 
behavior  at  binary  fission  have  been  found.  It  rather  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  blepharoplast  and  thence  with  the  karyosome,  and  at  spore  formation  (McCulloch^ 
1915),  to  come  into  intimate  relations  with  it.  Its  emergence  from  the  spore  has  not 
been  followed. 

At  binary  fission  in  Crithidia  leptocoridis  (McCulloch,  1915),  it  appears  to  divide  by 
constriction  as  also  in  the  case  of  Schuotrypanum  cruzi  (Chagas,  1909)  and  in  Try- 
panosoma levnsi  (Minchin  and  Thompson,  1915).  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  under- 
goes mitotic  division,  or  passes  through  any  phase  ^hich  justifies  the  aasignment  to 
it  of  nuclear  attributes  or  the  name  kinetonucleus  -with  the  accompan>dng  morpho- 
logical coimotation  of  the  word  nucleus. 

The  similarity  ol  the  structure  of  Crithidia  leptocoridis  to  the  crithidial  stages  of 
Schizotrypanum  cruzi  and  to  those  of  Trypanosoma  lewisi  gives  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  so-called  ''kinetonucleus"  of  the  trypanosomide  generally  is  in  reality  the 
parabasal  body. 

Confirmatory  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  a  new  species,  Trypanosoma  triatomsB, 
Kofoid  and  McCulloch  (1916)  found  by  us  in  TViotoma  protracta  Uhler,  a  redu\'iid 
bug  found  in  the  nests  of  the  wood  rat,  Neotoma  fuscipes  macroius  Thomas.  The 
digestive  tract  of  the  bug  often  contains  blood.    We  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
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examine  the  blood  of  the  wood  rat  for  trypanosomeB.  Presumably  the  flagellate 
pameite  which  is  found  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  bug,  in  which  it  paeaeB  through 
both  crithidial  and  trypaniform  stages  with  remarkable  similarity  to  Sdvuotrffpantan 
enm  in  its  invertebrate  host,  is  in  its  trypanosome  stage  to  be  sougjht  in  the  blood  of 
the  wood  rat. 

This  flagellate  which  is  an  undoubted  Trypanosoma  in  its  developmental  stages  as 
far  as  known  in  the  bug,  we  have  demonstrated  to  have  the  same  lateral  attachment 
of  the  so-called  "kinetoDucleus"  to  the  blepharoplast  as  in  CrithitKa  leptocandU,  and 
the  same  fan-shaped  suspensory  structure  spreading  from  the  blepharoplast. 

The  morphological  considerations  set  forth  as  a  result  ot  our  examination  of  CWtAicKo 
Uptocoridis,  a  trypanoeomid  flagellate  which,  so  far  as  known,  occurs  only  in  the  in- 
testine of  LeptoeoriSf  a  hemipteran  insect,  and  of  Trypanogoma  triatomx  in  both  its 
crithidial  and  trypaniform  phases  in  the  hemipteran  host  TYiatomaf  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  so-called  '*kinetoDucleus"  of  these  organisms  is  the  homologue  of  that  in  the 
trypaDosomids  generally,  and  that  it  is  laterally  attached  to  the  blepharoplast,  a 
granule  at  the  base  of  the  flagellum,  from  which  a  rhizoplast  is  often  found  passing 
to  the  central  karyosome  of  the  nucleus  and  an  axostyle  passlDg  toward  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body.  The  striking  morphological  similarity  of  this  type  of  structure  to 
that  found  in  the  simpler  polymastigina  will  be  apparent  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  organization  of  that  group.  We  hold  that  the  ^'kinetonudeus"  is  accordingly 
in  reality  the  parabasal  body. 

II.  Neuromotor  Appasatus  of  thb  PoiiTMAsriGiNA. 

In  the  polymastigina  the  neuromotor  apparatus  attains  a  much  higher  stage  of 
complexity  than  in  the  protomonadina.  This  is  seen  in  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  flagella,  in  the  development  of  a  powerful  intracytoplasmic  axostyle,  in  the 
various  specializations  of  the  parabasal,  and  in  the  integrating  structures  of  the 
diplozoic  hexamitidse. 

1.  POLTMASnZ  BVFONIS  (DOBBLL). 

The  simplest  condition  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  lower  polymastigina,  Polynuutix 
bufonis  (Dobell)  from  the  intestine  of  amphibians  which  has  four  very  long  equal  an- 
terior flagella,  a  fairly  rigid  body,  a  chromatic  blepharoplast  from  which  the  flagella 
spring,  located  constantly  at  the  extreme  anterior  end.  This  organ  is  also  the  division 
center,  leading  in  mitosis  but  not  taking  a  polar  position  on  the  intranuclear  spindle 
on  which  polar  caps  replace  the  usual  centrosome.  From  it  two  rhlzoplasts  pass  cen- 
trally, one  to  the  chromatin-poor  spheroidal  nucleus,  the  other  to  the  chromatin-rich 
parabasal  body,  which  forms  a  curved,  club-shaped,  deeply  stained  mass  extending 
posteriorly  to  the  nucleus. 

The  moet  instructive  features  of  this  parabasal  body  are  its  variable  form,  stze, 
and  position,  its  connection  (often  apparently  lacking)  with  the  blepharoplast,  its 
diminution  during  mitosis,  and  its  division  by  simple  constriction,  without  mitotic 
activities  on  its  part. 

2.  TRIOHOHONAS  AUOU8TA  ALBXBIXFr. 

The  lateral  detachment  or  inclusion  of  one  flagellum  to  form  the  undulating 
membrane,  the  axial  inclusion  of  another  to  form  the  powerful  locomotor  axostyle, 
and  the  almost  continuous  union  of  centrosome  with  the  blepharoplast,  is  character- 
istic of  many  of  the  trichomonidse  (see  Kofoid  and  8wezy,  1915,  b).  Trichomofuu 
augtuta  Alexeie£f,  a  parasite  of  amphibians,  serves  to  illustrate  this  type,  which 
for  purposes  of  description  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  higher  polymastigina. 
In  these  trichomonad  flagellates  we  find  an  apparatus  which,  when  the  cytoplasm 
is  removed  by  maceration,  remains  intact.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  stnicturee 
radiating  from  the  blepharoplast  which  is  attached  to  the  nuclear  membrane  by  a 
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Blender  strand  of  stainable  material,  the  rhizoplast.  From  the  blepharoplaat  there 
radiate  not  only  this  rhizoplast,  but  also  (1)  the  three  anterior  flagella;  (2)  an  in- 
trarytoplasmic,  laterally  attached,  posteriorly  directed  flagellum  forming  the  max- 
ginal  filament  of  the  undulating  membrane  and  projecting  posteriorly  as  the  posterior 
flagellum;  (3)  the  axostyle,  a  swollen  axial  intracytoplaamic  flagellum  forming  a  pow- 
eriul  motor  organelle  used  in  locomotion  on  the  substrate;  (4)  the  parabasal  body,  or 
kinetic  reservoir,  a  slender  chromatic  rod  lying  in  the  base  of  the  undulating  mem- 
brane, but  not  locomotor  in  function;  and  (5)  the  paradesmose  which  joins  the  polar 
blepharoplasts-centrosomes  at  mitosis  and  lies  outside  of  the  nuclear  membrane.  The 
blepharoplast  which  contains  the  centrosome  initiates  the  process  of  mitosis.  The 
division  of  organelles  as  well  as  their  formation  by  new  outgrowths  alike  proceed 
from  it.  The  centrosomes  may  leave  the  daughter  blepharoplasts  with  which  flagella, 
paradesmose,  and  parabasal  retain  their  connections,  while  it  remains  at  the  poles  of 
the  spindle.  This  separation,  however,  appears  to  be  temporary  in  this  organion 
but  a  permanent  one  in  Giardia  {Lamblia)  muris.  The  permanent  extranuclear  loca^ 
tion  of  the  blepharoplast  and  centrosome  in  flagellates  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  paradesmose  is  always  extranuclear. 

s.  qumdvl  muris  (gbabsi). 

A  more  highly  specialized  phase  in  the  evolution  of  this  neuromotor  apparatus  is 
to  be  found  in  Gvxrdia  mwriSf  a  parasite  of  Mus  and  Peromyseus  (see  Eofoid  and  Chris- 
tiansen, 1915,  a,  b).  This  is  a  binucleate  aomatella  which  might  be  regarded  as  made 
up  of  two  individuals  of  Tridiomonas  retaining  a  single  axoetyle,  which  organelle, 
by  the  way,  is  the  last  to  divide  in  the  mitosis  of  Trichomoruu  and  the  first  to  divide 
in  Giardia,  The  permanent  condition  of  the  trophozoite  of  Giardia  ia  thus  that  of  a 
Trichomoruu,  which  has  completed  all  of  the  steps  in  mitosis  except  division  of  the 
axostyle  and  plasmotomy.  The  early  phases  of  mitosis  in  Giardia  have  given  rise  in 
the  previous  literature  to  the  belief  that  Giardia  has  typically  two  axostyles. 

The  neuromotor  apparatus  of  Giardia  is  even  more  definitely  connected  with  the 
nucleus  than  Tridiomoruu.  In  nearly  all  individuals  a  chromatic  rhizoplast  runs  from 
the  blepharoplast  to  one  pole  of  the  elongated  nucleus,  expands  on  the  nuclear  mem- 
brane into  a  centrosome  {cent.)  and  continues  as  an  intranuclear  rhizoplast  into  the 
central  karyosome.  The  connections  of  the  blepharoplast  with  the  flagella,  axostyle, 
and  parabasals,  are  less  distinct  than  in  Trichomona$f  owing  to  the  crowding  of  struc- 
tures about  the  head  of  the  axostyle.  F^om  or  near  the  blepharoplast  on  the  head 
of  the  axostyle  there  arise  in  addition  to  the  rhizoplast,  (1)  a  chromatic  commisoie 
Joining  the  right  and  left  blepharoplasts;  (2)  the  antero-lateral  flagellum  which  ap- 
parently crosses  over  to  the  opposite  side,  runs  along  the  cytostome  posteriorly,  and 
emerges  at  a  lateral  basal  granule,  and  forms  in  the  median  line  a  node,  the  anterior 
chiasma  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  its  mate  from  the  other  blepharoplast;  (3)  the 
posterolateral  flagellum  which  runs  an  intracytoplaamic  course  to  near  the  maigin 
of  the  body  where  it  emerges  without  a  basal  granule;  (4)  the  free  ventral  flageUum; 
(5)  the  axostyle  attached  to  both  blepharoplasts  prior  to  the  early  phase  of  binary 
fission  of  the  somatella;  and  (6)  the  doraaUy  located  rhizoplast  which  runs  to  the 
paraba.sal  body.  There  are  two  parabasal  bodies,  sometimes  partially  fused  into  one 
whit  h  are  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  size.  They  tend  to  disappear  at  mito- 
sis, in  both  binary  and  multiple  fission,  and  are  entirely  absent  in  encysting  stages 
when  locomotor  activities  cease. 

Ln  the  light  of  the  structure  of  the  extranuclear  organelles  of  both  the  protomonadina 
and  the  polymastigina  we  hold  in  conclusion  that  the  parabasal  body  of  the  latter  and 
the  so-called  **kinetonucleu6"  of  the  former  are  homologous  organs,  that  there  is  no 
valid  evidence  for  the  derivation  of  this  organ  in  either  group  by  a  heteropole  or  any 
other  type  of  mitosis  from  any  nucleus,  and  equally  none  for  its  division  at  binary 
fission  by  any  process  to  which  the  adjective  mitotic  can  be  applied.    In  other  words, 
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there  are  absolutely  oo  morphological  sanctions  for  the  name  kinetonucleus  for  this 
extranuclear  chromatic  structure.  It  is  rather  a  chromatic  extranuclear  kinetic 
reservoir,  and  the  noncommittal  morphological  designation  *' parabasal  body'*  should 
be  applied  to  it  throughout,  or  the  functional  term  ''kinetic  reservoir."  The  term 
kinetic  or  division  center  is  wholly  inapplicable,  since  the  centroeome,  or  polar  caps, 
or  centrioles,  are  never  contained  within  it,  but  rather  in  the  blepharoplast  or  occur 
separately  from  both  blepharoplast  and  parabasal,  though  with  connectmg  rhizoplast 
MsinGwdia, 

III*  ObIODV  op  THB  EXTRAMUCUBAR  NBUROMOTOB  AfFARATDB. 

The  term  neuromotor  apparatus  is  used  by  us  here  and  elsewhere  to  designate  those 
organs  of  the  protozoan  body  which  carry  on  its  coordinated  motor  and  locomotor 
activities.  They  form  a  structurally  continuous  unit  as  shown  in  Trichomonas  and 
Qiardia  connected  by  a  rhizoplast  with  the  nucleus  as  in  Trichomona$,  or  with  the 
central  karyosome  as  in  Giardia.  On  maceration  of  the  cytoplasm  in  2Vicftofnon<u  and 
7VicAomttti<  this  apparatus  remains  stnicturally  intact  for  some  time.  It  includes  in 
Trichomonoi  the  following  structures:  The  anterior  flagella,  maif^inal  filament  of  the 
undulating  membrane,  posterior  flagellum,  axostyle,  parabasal  body,  blepharoplast, 
and  rhizoplast.  In  Qiardia  there  are  added  the  anterolateral,  postero-lateral.  and  free 
ventral  flagella  and  an  axostyle  terminating  in  the  posterior  fiagella  the  intracytoplas- 
mic  parts  of  the  first  two  pairs  of  flagella  just  named,  a  rhizoplast  going  from  the 
parabasal  body  presumably  to  the  blepharoplast,  and  a  cross  commissure  joining  the 
right  and  left  blepharoplasts.  The  integration  of  these  parts  in  one  coherent  struc- 
tural system  and  its  intimate  relation  to  the  mobile  cytostome  are  evident  on  an 
inspection  of  the  figure.  The  repeated  instances  of  the  attachment  of  the  blepharo- 
plast to  the  nuclear  membrane  by  a  rhizoplast  in  the  various  flagellates  which  we 
have  discussed  and  the  direct  connection  of  the  neuromotor  apparatus  with  the  karyo- 
some of  the  nucleus  in  Giardia  give  presumptive  evidence  of  a  fundamental  struc- 
tural and  functional  relation  between  the  nucleus  and  this  complex  of  extranuclear 
organelles.  The  fact  also  that  the  blepharoplast  and  its  outgrowths  and  connections 
are  basophils  and  stain  more  or  less  deeply  with  iron  haemotoxylin  suggests  affinities 
if  not  similarities,  of  a  chemical  nature. 

Added  ground  for  regarding  the  extranuclear  neuromotor  apparatus  as  related  to  the 
nucleus  and  as  evolved  and  derivea  from  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  results  of  Dr.  C.  W. 
Wilson's  (1916)  study  of  the  life  history  of  a  soil  amoeba.  NaegUria  gruheri.  This  amoeba 
enilagellates  on  the  impact  of  various  environmental  factors  such  as  access  of  oxygen, 
or  of  fresh  culture  medium,  and  exflagellates  with  equal  facility.  In  the  amoeboid 
phase  there  is  no  extranuclear  blepharoplast.  rhizoplast,  or  flagella.  and  no  chromatic 
extranuclear  oiganelles,  though  chromidial  formations  are  abundant  and  varied  at 
times  in  the  life  history.  As  enflagellation  approaches  a  chronratic  prccess  grows  out 
from  the  central  karyosome  of  the  nucleus  forming  an  intranuclear  rhizoplast  extending 
to  the  nuclear  membrane.  A  granule  appears  at  its  tip  and  as  this  process  continues  its 
growth  peripherally  through  the  c>'topla8m,  retains  its  terminal  position  until  it 
reaches  the  surface  where  it  forms  the  blepharoplast  connected  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  nucleus  and  on  the  other  giving  rise  to  the  two  flagella.  In  exflagellation  the 
flagella  shorten  and  fusing  with  the  blepharoplast  and  rhizoplast  appear  to  retreat 
again  into  the  nucleus.  In  this  connection  we  note  the  fact  that  no  instances  of 
mitosis  were  discovered  in  the  flagellate  phase,  though  they  aie  to  be  expected,  and  in 
consequence  we  do  not  know  the  behavior  of  these  organelles  in  that  process.  The 
centroeome  or  centriole  is  contained  within  the  karyosome  and  appears  here  as  in  other 
amoebas  at  mitosis,  at  the  ends  of  an  axial  chromatic  thread  in  the  center  of  the  nuclear 
spindle.  Thus  in  this  amoeba  the  centroeome  within  the  central  karyosome  of  the 
nucleus  originates  the  extranuclear  neuromotor  apparatus  of  the  flagellate  stage. 
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F.  Ths  Lm  Ctclb  of  iMTBanNAL  Flaosllatbs. 

The  life  cycle  of  the  protosoan,  as  for  example,  of  Paramecium,  is  comparable  in  some 
of  its  aspects  to  that  of  the  metazoan.  It  starts  with  the  zygote  or  united  gametes. 
There  follows  a  period  of  binary  fission  in  the  protozoan,  or  of  cleavage  in  the  metazoan. 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  resulting  products  in  the  protozoa  become  gametocytes.  as  do 
some  of  the  cells  of  the  metazoa.  There  is  as  yet  no  critical  evidence  to  determine 
whether  or  not  all  individuals  in  the  line  of  descent  are  poteotial  gametocytes  in  the 
protozoa,  or  whether  only  a  part  of  them  are,  as  in  the  metazoa.  The  gametocytes  in 
both  protozoa  and  metazoa  undergo  a  maturation  process  in  which  the  chromosomes 
are  reduced  from  the  diploid  to  the  haploid  number  with  the  resulting  formation  of 
gametes. 

When  we  seek  to  apply  this  general  formula  to  the  data  at  present  a\'ail&ble  as  to 
the  life  history  of  intestinal  flagellates  and,  indeed,  of  flagellates  generally,  excludii^ 
the  phytomonadina,  we  find  a  serious  lack  of  conclusive  proof  as  to  the  occurrence  in 
them  of  this  life  cycle  as  above  outlined.  Asexual  reproduction  is  well  known, 
although,  as  we  shall  phortly  show,  one  important  phase,  that  of  multiple  fission,  has 
been  largely  overlooked  and  sometimes  denied.  Sexual  reproduction,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  less  dearly  established  among  flagellates  than  in  any  other  group  of  protozoa. 

I«  THB  BBZUAL  PBA8B. 

The  occurrence  of  periodic  or  occasional  sexual  reproduction  among  the  parasitic 
flagellates  is  to  be  expected  on  a  priori  grounds.  It  has  long  been  known  among  the 
phytomonadina  in  Volvox  and  has  recently  been  demonstrated  by  Ohatton  (1911)  in 
FUodoTvna  cali/omica.  Among  other  groups  of  flagellates  Dobell  (1908)  has  given  an 
accoimt  of  a  sexual  cycle  in  Copromoruu  iuhtiUa  (Euglenoidina)  from  the  frog,  and  Gold- 
Schmidt  (1907)  has  elaborated  a  very  full  description  of  a  sexual  cycle  in  the  free*liv- 
ing  rhizomastigina  in  two  genera,  MasHgeUa  and  Mastigina,  of  rhizopod  aflinities 
with  a  cycle  of  the  rhizopod  type.  The  process  of  autogamy,  described  by  Proii-azek 
(1904)  and  others,  and  rather  widely  accepted,  we  believe  to  be,  in  part  at  least, 
erroneous,  being  founded  on  the  inclusion  of  a  yeast,  Blastoq/stis  (Alexeieff,  191X) 
in  the  life  cycle  of  the  flagellate.    This  process  is  in  need  of  confirmation. 

The  difliculties  in  the  way  of  tradng  the  sexual  cycle  are  great.  Multiple  infec- 
tion by  different  parasites  opens  the  door  to  confusion  of  different  species  in  one  life 
cycle,  a  pitfall  iivhich  trapped  even  the  to-sighted  Schaudinn.  Involution  phe- 
nomena, especially  nuclear  extrusions  of  chromatin,  simulate  maturation  phenomena. 
The  occurrence  of  stainable  products  in  the  cytoplasm  in  uniting  (or  di^iding?)  flagel- 
lates such  as  Dobell  (1908)  figures  for  Copromoruu  is  hardly  to  bo  regarded  as  a  conclu- 
sive proof  that  maturation  has  taken  place.  Amoeboid  activities  of  the  still  attached 
sister  cells  at  the  close  of  n^^tosis  but  before  plasmotomy  in  binary  fission  afford,  in 
fixed  preparations,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  stages  necessary  to  build  up  an  account  of 
the  fusion  of  gametes,  except  that  of  nuclear  fusion.  After  one  has  foUov\ed  the 
protean  changes  of  such  a  Li\dng  couple  he  approaches  the  subject  of  nexual  repro- 
duction and  especially  of  fertilization  stages  with  a  very  vivid  sense  of  the  difll- 
culty  of  securing  from  anything  but  the  living  gametes  in  the  actual  process  of  sexual 
behavior  and  from  fusing  gametic  pronuclei  any  conclusive  evidence  of  sexual  repro- 
duction among  flagellates  >\ithout  morphologically  distinguishable  gametes. 

Another  uncertainty  of  considerable  import  arises  from  our  lack  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  nature  and  function  of  encystment,  and  the  condition  or  conditioDs 
which  induce  it.  We  have  as  yet  no  clear  evidence  that  this  process  is  in  these  flagel- 
lates necessarily  related  in  any  way  to  sexual  reproduction,  though  stages  suggestive 
of  it  are  found  in  the  so-called  "copulation  cysts  "  of  GiardiOt  ^hich  contain  two  binu- 
cleate  individuals  in  a  definite  morphological  position  one  to  the  other;  that  is,  end 
to  end,  and  back  to  back.  Supplemental  to  this  is  the  discovery  in  Giardia  mieroH 
(see  Kofdd  and  Christiansen,  1916  b)  of  such  cysts  in  which  the  formation  of  reduc- 
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tien  nuclei  is  at  least  simulated.  These  may  be  only  involution  phases,  with  degen- 
erating nennal  nuclei.  The  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  considering  these  true  copula- 
tion cyatB  are  great.  These  "gametocytes"  are  binucleate.  This  does  not  preclude 
the  foimation  of  uninucleate  gametes,  but  no  traces  of  such  a  condition  have  appeared 
in  ear  material.  There  is  no  evidence  of  reduction  in  the  number  of  chromosomes  in 
these  nuclei  under  suspicion  as  reduction  nuclei  by  reason  of  their  size  and  appear- 
ance in  ''copulation  cysts." 

On  the  negative  side  attention  must  be  called  to  the  ^edlure  of  prolonged  and  inten- 
sive investigation  on  the  life  cycle  of  trypanosomes,  such  as  that  of  Minchin  and  Thomp- 
son (1915)  on  Trypanoioma  Uwin,  in  bringing  to  light  the  least  evidence  of  the  occurs 
lence  of  a  sexual  phase  in  the  invertebrate  host,  the  f!ea.  The  discovery  of  the  so- 
ealled  sexual  reproduction  of  Tryparu>9oma  by  Prowazek  (1905)  in  the  louse,  is  as  yet 
without  adequate  confirmation.  It  rests  also  in  the  first  instance  on  isolated  occur- 
rences in  smear  preparations  of  fixed  material,  of  contiguous  so-called  anisQgametes, 
and  not  on  continued  observation  of  the  sexual  behavior  of  living  gametes  and  of  the 
resulting  zygote. 

In  out  own  observations  (Kofold  and  Swezy,  1915  b,  and  Kofoid  and  Christiansen, 
1915  b)  on  the  life  history  of  four  genera,  Trichomoruu,  Eutrichorruutix,  TetratridiO' 
ffiofuu,  and  Giardia,  and  Dr.  Svi'ezy's  observations  (1915  a,  b,  and  1916)  on  nexamitus^ 
Folymaatix,  Bodo,  and  Prowazehia,  no  conclusive  evidence  of  a  sexual  cycle  has  as 
yet  been  detected,  \vhen  due  caution  is  observed  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  above  enumer- 
ated. The  sexual  cycle  is  to  be  sought  and  is  probably  to  be  expected,  but  the  evi- 
dence for  it  is  to-day  far  from  conclusive,  and  such  as  we  have  bears  no  comparison 
in  its  finality  with  that  available  in  the  case  of  the  ciliata. 

II.   THE  ASEXUAL  PHASE. 

This  phase  of  the  life  c:xle  as  we  have  found  it  is  divisible  into  two  distinct  stages. 
(1)  binar/  fission  with  mitoais  followed  by  dela%'ed  plasmotomy  and  yielding  two 
daughter  trophozoites,  and  (2)  multiple  fission  forming  by  three  successive  pervading 
mitoses  an  8-zooid  plasmodium  or  somatella^  which  by  a  process  of  disintegrative 
plasmotomy  later  gives  rise  to  eight  small  or  young  trophozoites.  In  the  binucleate 
fli^llates  such  as  Giardia  and  IJexamitus  a  10-nucleate,  but  still  8-zooid  plasmodium, 
is  formed.  There  is  no  return  in  either  bbiar.'  or  multiple  fission  in  these  forms  to  a 
uninucleate  condition,  at  least  in  so  far  that  at  each  succeeding  mitosis  the  growing 
somatella  is  composed,  not  of  4.  8,  and  IG  separate  and  uniform  cells,  each  of  which 
ultimately,  after  disintegration  of  the  temporar/  phase  of  union,  forms  a  new  individual, 
but  rather  of  2,  4,  and  8  binucleate  potential  individuals  united  in  a  common  cyto- 
plasmic mass,  but  each  fully  equipped  with  the  coordinating  neuromotor  organelles 
ef  tlie  individual. 

We  have  verified  the  occurrence  of  both  of  these  processes  of  asexual  reproduction 
in  12  species  belonging  to  6  genera.  Both  (except  as  noted)  have  been  found  in 
Trichomonas  augusta,  T.  muris  (Kofoid  and  Swezy,  1915  b),  in  T.  ap.,  and  T.  batracho- 
rum  (results  not  yet  published),  in  Eutrichomastix  serpentis  and  Tetratrichomonaa 
prowazeki  (Kofoid  and  Swezy,  1915  a,  b),  in  Hexamitus  mwris,  II.  inustinalis,  H,  ovattu, 
and  H.  batrachorum  (multiple  fission  only),  in  Trichomitus  parvus  (Swezy,  1915  a,  c) 
and  in  Chilomastix  mesnili.  Binary  fission  alone  has  thus  far  been  seen  in  Polymastix 
ku/onis  and  Prowazekia  tacertx. 

This  widespread  occurrence  of  these  processes  justifies  in  our  opinion  the  expectation 
that  both  binary  and  multiple  fission  will  prove  to  be  normal  phases  of  the  life  history 
ef  intestinal  flagellates  and  probably  of  most  flagellates.  It  will  suffice  for  present 
purposes  to  note  their  occurrence  in  the  protomonadina,  in  Trypanosoma  leuoisi  as 
described  by  Minchin  and  Thompson  (1915),  and  to  briefly  outline  these  processes  in 
the  polymastigina  in  three  t.-pical  forms,  Polymastix  bufonis  (Dobell),  Trichomonas 
tngtista  Alexeieff.  and  Giardia  mtiris  (Grassi). 
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I.   BINARY  FISSION  IN  INTESTINAL  FLAOBLLATBS. 

This  process  in  the  polymastigina  consists  of  two  distinct  phases:  (1)  Mitosis  involv- 
ing both  nuclear  and  extranuclear  structures,  and  (2).  plasmotomy  resulting  in  the 
separation  of  tlie  daughter  individuals.  These  two  phases  are  far  less  intimately  con- 
nected than  in  metazoan  cells,  and  a  considerable  interval  may  elapse  after  the  first  ii 
completed  before  the  second  ensues.  Mitosis  is  of  the  promitotic  type  with  the  nuclear 
membrane  remaining  intact  and  is  often,  but  not  always,  accompanied  in  the  poly- 
mastigina  by  the  formation  of  an  extranuclear  chromatic  thread  joining  the  su(ter 
blepharoplasts  at  the  poles  of  the  spindle,  but  lying  wholly  outside  of  the  nuclear 
membrane.  The  extranuclear  oiganelles  are  wont  to  initiate  the  mitotic  process  and 
to  behave  rather  independently  of  the  intranuclear  phenomena.  Within  the  nucleus 
an  intranuclear  chromidial  cloud  is  succeeded  by  a  skein  stage  from  which  twice  as 
many  chromatic  rods  (chromosomes)  emeige  as  later  apx>ear  in  the  equatorial  plate, 
thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  precocioxis  splitting  and  subsequent  fusion  of  these 
structures.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  chronology/  of  mitotic  phenomena  in  the 
dividing  organism  is  subject  to  many  variations  with  tlie  result  that  a  very  considerable 
variety  of  pictures  of  the  process  may  be  obtsuned.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  parasitic  mode  of  life  and  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  mitotic  phenomena  to  the 
subtile  influence  of  biochemical  factors.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider  binar/  fisaion 
in  three  types,  Polymastix  bvfimis  (Dobell),  Trichomonas  augusta  Alexeieff,  and 
Giardia  mvris  Grass!. 

(a)  Binary  fission  in  PofymasUx  bu/onis  (Dobell) :  The  blepharoplast  initiates  binary 
fission  by  its  division,  each  daughter  taking  two  of  tlie  four  flagella.  No  paradesmose 
is  formed  between  them  and  they  are  at  no  time  located  at  the  poles  of  the  spindle. 
The  central  karyosome  disappears,  an  intranuclear  chromidial  cloud  is  formed,  from 
which  four  chromosomes  emeige,  which  fuse  to  form  two  in  the  equatorial  plate.  In 
the  telophase  these  fuse  with  the  chromatic  polar  caps.  At  the  close  of  mitosis  the 
parabasal  body  whose  rhizoplast  appears  in  one  instance  to  be  split,  parts  by  simple 
constriction.  Neither  it  nor  the  blepharoplast  show  at  any  time  any  features  which 
might  be  properly  designated  as  even  remotely  resembling  the  mitotic  processes  of 
the  nucleus.  Plasmotomy  ensues  progressively  from  the  anterior  end  posteriorly; 
that  is,  the  division  is  a  longitudinal  one. 

(6)  Binary  fission  in  Trichomoruu  cnigusta  Alexeieff:  This  has  been  described  is 

full  elsewhere  (Kofoid  and  Swezy,  1915  a,  b)  so  that  a  brief  review  only  will  be  given 

here  of  its  most  salient  features.    It  is  initiated  by  the  division  of  the  blepharoplast 

and  of  the  attached  flagellum  or  chromatic  margin  of  the  imdulating  membrane,  and 

by  the  outgrowth  of  one  new  flagellum.    The  intranuclear  chromidial  cloud  emeigei 

as  a  circumnuclear  halo  and  later  both  cytoplasmic  and  axostylar  chromidia  increase 

in  number.    The  central  karyosome  is  succeeded  by  a  chromatin  skein  and  this  in 

turn  by  the  emeigence  of  10  or  twice  as  many  chromatin  masses  (chromosomes)  as 

appear  later  in  the  equatorial  plate.    The  chromosomes  are  differentiated  as  to  size 

and  behavior,  thero  being  a  small  one  lagging  in  the  anaphase.    As  the  metaphase 

approaches,  the  daughter  blepharoplasts  migrate  to  the  poles  of  the  spindle,  spinning 

out  a  deeply  staining  parad osmose  between  them  which  persists  for  a  long  time 

as  a  sort  of  tether  between  the  daughter  nuclei.    It  is  always  extranuclear.    Each 

blepharoplast  takes,  with  it  its  quota  of  old  and  newly  outgrowing  flagella  and  its 

j  undulating  membrane  and  parabasal,  a  new  parabasal  having  been  formed  by  out- 

I  growth  from  the  blepharoplast  alongside  the  old.    At  the  metaphase  or  amphiaster 

I  stage  the  polar  blepharoplasts  may  be  temporarily  abandoned  by  the  centrosomes 

which  retain  a  polar  position  while  all  of  the  extranuclear  neuromotor  oiganelles, 

I  except  the  axostyle,  retain  their  attachment  to  the  blepharoplast. 

With  the  migration  to  the  poles  of  the  daughter  chromosomes  the  reoiganization  of 
the  daughter  nuclei  is  preceded  by  the  equatorial  constriction  of  the  parent  nucleus 
and  their  sudden  rounding  up  and  separation.    This  latter  process  is  probably  aided 
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by  the  motor  activities  of  the  reattached  blepharoplast  with  its  flagella  which  again 
fuses  with  the  polar  centrosome.  The  connection  of  the  nuclei  and  blepharoplaata 
with  the  axostyle  is  apparently  lost  during  this  process  and  it  is  only  in  the  latest 
stages  of  mitosis  that  this  oigan  divides  lengthwise,  splitting  from  the  anterior  end  pos- 
teriorly. We  have  not  found  that  it  disappears  and  is  reformed  from  the  paradesmose 
as  Dobell  (1909)  and  others  have  stated.  The  daughter  nuclei  become  attached  to  the 
heads  of  the  daughter  axostyles  and  in  this  condition  the  oi^ganism  remains  for  some 
time  while  undergoing  protean  changes  in  form  as  the  two  daughters  struggle  persis- 
tently and  incessantly  to  sever  the  band  which  unites  them.  With  the  accomplish- 
ment of  plasmotomy  the  process  is  completed. 

(c)  Binary  fission  in  Giardia  muris  (Grassi):  The  process  of  binary  fission  in  this 
oiganism  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  diplozoic  and  possesses  an  integrated 
neuromotor  apparatus.  We  have  elsewhere  described  this  process  in  detail  (see  Kofoid 
and  Christiansen,  1915  b)  and  will  review  it  briefly  here.  The  normal  trophozoite 
contains  but  a  single  axostyle.  Previous  accounts  of  its  structure  showing  two  axo- 
styles may  rest  on  early  stages  of  mitosis. 

Uitosis  is  initiated  in  Giardia  \>y  the  division  of  the  blepharoplasts  and  is  followed 
at  once  by  that  of  the  axostyle  which  splits  longitudinally  from  the  anterior  end  pos- 
teriorly. The  centrosome  on  the  anterior  end  of  the  nucleus  divides  and  one  daughter 
moves  to  the  opposite  pole,  spinning  out  an  extranuclear  chromatic  paradesmose. 
Division  of  the  anterolateral  fi^gellum  progresses  distally  from  the  blepharoplast  to 
the  anterior  chiasma. 

In  the  meantime  an  intranuclear  chromidial  cloud  has  been  replaced  by  a  spUt 
ikein  and  this  in  turn  by  an  equatorial  plate  with  four  chromosomes  in  two  groups 
which  constrict  at  their  middle  and  the  daughters  migrate  to  the  poles.  Nuclear 
constriction  parts  the  daughter  nuclei.  During  mitosis  the  parabasals  disappear  and 
reappear  later  in  the  daughter  organisms. 

Plasmotomy  is  a  slow  process  during  which  the  daughter  zooids  assume  many  dif- 
ferent positions  with  respect  to  one  another.  Before  they  finally  part  each  is  fully 
equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  organelles  and  phases  of  an  ensuing  mitoslB  may  even 
appear,  though  these  may  be  indications  of  an  impending  multiple  mitosis. 

In  closing  this  brief  discussion  of  binary  fission  and  mitosis  attention  is  called  to  two 
main  points;  (1)  the  elaborate  system  of  extranuclear  neuromotor  organelles  inti- 
mately connected  with  karyosome  and  centrosome,  and  with  a  more  or  less  evanescent 
and  variable  parabasal  or  kinetic  reservoir,  and  (2)  that  there  is  no  second  nucleus  or 
other  structure  to  which  the  term  kinetonucleus  can  be  applied  by  reason  of  origin, 
structure,  or  function.  There  is  no  mitotic  continuity  of  origin,  no  content  of  chromo- 
somes, no  mitotic  behavior  on  the  part  of  any  extranuclear  structure  in  either  the 
protomonadina  (Trypanosoma),  or  in  the  polymastigina  (Trichomonas)  of  sufficient 
Yalidity,  backed  by  indisputable  evidence,  to  justify  the  further  continuance  of  the 
term  kinetonucleus  in  protozoan  terminology.  There  is  now  in  hand  a  sufficient  body 
of  criticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  constructive  evidence  on  the  other,  to  seriously 
raise  the  question  if  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  sound  protozoological  progress  to  rid 
ourselves  of  the  conception  of  nuclear  dualism  as  applied  to  the  flagellata  with  its 
resultant  consequences  in  our  ideas,  terminology,  and  classification. 

2.  MULTIPLB  FISSION  IN  INTESTINAL  FLAGELLATES. 

There  has  been  heretofore  much  doubt  (see  JoUos,  1913,  Alexeiefif,  1914,  ProfWBzek 
jKud  Werner,  1914)  as  to  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenan  among  intestinal  flagel- 
lates. We  have,  however,  demonstrated  its  prevalence  {see  Kofoid  and  Swezy,  1915 
b  and  Kofoid  and  Chrictiansen,  1915  b)  among  a  number  of  genera  and  species.  Its 
importance  as  a  feature  of  the  life  cycle  is  thus  established  but  its  significance  with 
respect  to  sexual  reproduction,  if  it  has  any,  is  as  yet  problematical.  It  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  chromo8<»ies  as  will  appear  on  an  inspec- 
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tion  of  our  figures  (Rofoid  and  Swezy,  1915  b)  of  the  process  in  EiUnchomastix  urpeniu 
in  which  there  are  four  chromoeomeB  throughout  both  binary  and  multiple  Bastoa 
in  all  of  its  stages  through  the  8-nucleate  Plasmodium.  Possible  importance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  phase  in  intestinal  flagellates  in  their  relations  to  their  hosto  it 
suggested  by  the  parallel  with  the  malarial  parasite,  but  there  is  here  no  cytoplasmic 
reedduum  after  multiple  fission  to  release  endotoxins  as  in  Phumodium,  We  wil 
now  briefly  describe  this  process  in  intestinal  flagellates. 

(a)  Multiple  fission  in  protomonadina:  It  has  been  definitely  established  that  it 
occurs  in  the  crithidial  phase  of  Trypanosoma  lewisi  within  the  cells  of  the  stomach 
wall  of  the  flea  (Kinchin  and  Thompson,  1915).  There  is  a  probability  that  it  aht 
occurs  in  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  midgut  of  Leptocoris  trivittatus  in  the  case  <f 
the  minute  phases  of  CriUiidia  leptocondis  (see  McCulloch,  1915)  and  in  the  intestiml 
cells  of  Euryophthalmus  convinu  in  the  Ufe  history  of  Critkidia  euryopJUhalmi  (McCiU 
loch  manuscript,  1916) ,  but  the  details  of  the  process  are  inadequately  known,  nart 
are,  however,  suiflcient  indications  to  justify  the  expectation  that  further  search  ftr 
this  phase  among  the  protomonadina  will  be  rewarded. 

(6)  Multiple  fission  in  the  polymastigina:  (1)  Trichomonas  augiuta  Alexeieff.  Hut 
has  been  described  by  us  elsewhere  (Kofoid  and  Swezy,  1915  b)  in  full,  so  that  only 
a  brief  review  of  its  essential  features  will  be  given  here.  It  consists  of  three  rapidly 
succeeding  mitoses,  with  the  accompanying  formation  of  a  complete  set  of  new  extia- 
nuclear  neuromotor  organelles  accompanying  each  nucleus  as  In  mitosis  in  binaiy 
fission,  but  without  accompanying  plasmotomy.  This  results  in  the  successive  formtr 
tion  of  a  2,  4,  and  8  nucleate  Plasmodium  or  somatella  of  amoeboid  form  and  activity, 
provided,  respectively,  with  6, 12,  and  24  flagella,  and  2, 4,  and  8  axostyles  and  undm- 
lating  membranes,  all  capable  of  motor  activity  and  vigorously  lashing  about. 

This  Plasmodium  or  somatella  then  proceeds  to  disintegrate  piecemeal  by  dropping 
a  single  zooid  at  a  time,  or  at  least  not  by  the  coincid^it  separation  of  all  the  zooidi. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  figures  the  struggles  of  the  individual  zooid  eventually  free 
its  sister  and  cousin  zooids,  but  this  process  of  disintegrative  plasmotomy  is  a  prolonged 
one. 

(2)  Qiardia  murts  (Grassi).  The  process  of  multiple  fission  in  this  diplozoie  OKgaa- 
ism,  is  not  the  formation  of  two  groups  of  eight  nuclei  descended  respectively  froa 
the  right  and  left  nucleus  of  the  somatella,  but  the  establishment  of  bifurcating  2, 4, 
and  8  zooid  Plasmodia  by  three  succeeding  pervading  mitoses.  In  other  words  ti 
is  a  Plasmodium  of  zooids  and  not  merely  of  cells.  At  each  step  of  its  formation  ths 
zooids  appear  to  be  quite  fully  equipped  with  the  extranuclear  neuromotor  oiganellet, 
except  the  parabasals  which  disappear  early  in  the  process,  and  the  chromatic  border 
of  the  cytostome  which  is  but  partly  developed  in  its  anterior  region  only. 

Multiple  fission  in  the  free  stage  in  Oiardia  ie  followed  by  disintegrative  plasmotomy 
apparently  by  the  successive  detachment  of  individual  zooids.  Multiple  fissioa 
occurs  not  only  in  the  free  stage  but  also  in  cysts,  in  which  case  nuclear  multirlictr- 
tion  proceeds  with  no  corresponding  divisions  of  the  extranuclear  structures  which 
more  or  less  disappear.  The  fate  of  such  cysts  with  16  nuclei  is  as  yet  wholly  «a- 
known.    There  is  no  evidence  of  reduction  of  chromosomes  in  them. 

Q.  Thb  Biological  Sionificanob  of  thb  Lifb  Ctclb  of  iNTBsnNAL  Flaqbllatbs. 

The  formation  among  flagellates  of  a  definite  Plasmodium  or  somatella,  as  a  r^iiilWf 
though  somewhat  brief  phase  of  the  life  cycle,  is  prophetic  of  the  oiganization  of 
the  more  permanent  multinucleate,  also  multicellular  body  of  the  metazoa.  In  al 
of  these  flagellates  mitosis  and  plasmotomy  are  two  distinct  processes  and  the  latter 
results  from  the  ceaseless  struggles  of  the  component  zooids  of  the  common  Plasmo- 
dium which  finally  rend  asunder  the  viscous  plasma  and  thus  complete  the  estalh 
lishment  of  their  separate  individualities.  The  component  zooids  of  this  plasmodinA 
have  little  or  no  structural  or  functional  integration  to  bind  them  together  and  the 
disintegration  of  the  somatella  into  its  component  units  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  biological  significance  that  the  binucleate  genera  EexamituM 
{Octomitus)  and  Giardia  ('=sLambUa)  represent  structurally  an  integrated  pair  of 
flagellates  with  the  following  structural  evidence  of  such  integration,  bilateral  sym- 
metry, single  ventral  cytoetome,  single  (not  double,  as  heretofore  described)  axial 
azostyle,  commissure  joining  the  two  blepharoplaets  across  the  head  of  the  axottyle, 
and  a  union  in  the  median  plane  of  the  two  antero-lateral  flagella  in  the  anterior 
chiasma,  thus  linking  together  the  neuromotor  apparatuses  of  the  two  component 
cells.  Functional  int^ration  is  seen  in  the  locomotor  behavior,  in  the  parallel  peti- 
tion and  common  stroke  of  the  free  ventral  flagella  of  the  two  component  cells,  in  the 
fimctioning  of  the  ventral  cytostome  as  a  single  sucker  or  ozgan  of  attachment,  and  in 
the  motor  activities  of  the  single  axostyle  or  of  the  paired  daughter  axostylee  during 
mitoris. 

From  the  evidence  in  hand  it  appears  that  in  the  hexamitidae  we  have  a  clear 
instance  in  which  a  multinucleate  body  in  its  lowest  possible  terms,  to  wit,  a  binu* 
cleate  somatella,  has  been  evolved  from  an  already  highly  specialized  ancestral 
flagellate  by  the  structural  and  functional  integration  of  its  already  complex  ftnic- 
tiuul  features.  The  temporary  binucleate  somatella  occurring  in  the  interval  between 
mito^'i8  and  plasmotomy  in  other  flagellates  has  in  Hexamitus  and  Giardia  become  the 
permanent  condition  of  the  organism.  This  union  fails  to  become  pennanent  in  other 
flagellates,  as  does  that  of  the  eight  zooids  in  the  somatellas  of  all  flagellates,  because 
of  the  absence  in  them  all  of  the  essential  integrating  structural  basis,  and  the  absence 
in  these  stages  of  the  imified  beha-vdor  of  its  component  parts. 

H.  The  Medical  Significance  of  the  Life  Cycle  of  Intestinal  FtAOSLiATXS. 

The  relationships  of  these  panu^ites  to  an  absorbing  surface,  their  intense  locomotor 
acti^'ity  on  the  mucus  substrate  of  the  intestinal  epithelium,  their  tendency  to  creep 
into  the  cr3rpts  and  their  ability  (Giardia)  to  traverse  the  intestinal  palif ade  and  enter 
the  blood  stream  in  the  central  lacuna  of  the  villi,  all  mark  them  as  probably  more 
than  mere  harmless  commensals.  In  cases  of  light  infection  and  in  perhaps  50  per 
cent  of  the  hosts  we  have  examined,  our  casual  inspection  has  detected  no  e\idenc8 
of  lesions,  or  of  intestinal  modification  by  the  paratite.  In  caees  of  heavy  infection, 
however,  there  is  indisputable  evidence  that  they  are  apsodated  with  more  or  less 
breaking  down  or  thinning  out  of  the  intestinal  epithelii.m,  even  dropping  off  of  the 
villi,  and  considerable  local  dif integration  of  the  cells  of  the  intestinal  epithelii  m. 
Bacterial  infection  is  heavy  in  such  localities.  Externally  the  region  of  infection 
can  usTially  be  detected,  especially  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  by  the  flaccidity  of  the 
wall,  often  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  intestine  by  the  gelatinous  material 
which  is  there  localized  in  the  lumen. 

In  mice  an  infection  by  Giardia  muris  is  accompanied  by  a  characteristic  yellowish 
translucent  color  of  the  intestine  which  is  brighter  in  tone  than  in  cases  of  infection 
by  Trichomonw!  mttm,  and  the  contents  are  more  gelatinous  and  more  viscid.  Theee 
conditions  are  readily  detected  in  hea\'y  infections  upon  opening  the  abdominal 
cavity.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that  Giardia  is  far  more  pathogenic  in  its 
tendencies  than  are  the  other  genera.  It  occurs  as  G.  agilis  in  tadpoles,  bi.t  not  in 
frogs.  G.  mvTis  is  more  abundant  in  young  than  in  old  mice.  G.  lamblia  of  man 
(=sLamhlia  intestinalis)  is  often  reported  from  children.  These  facts  suggest  that 
juvenile  infection  imparts  a  degree  of  immunity  to  the  adult. 

Certain  facts  derived  from  wild  mice  in  culture  suggett,  but  as  yet  do  not  prove, 
that  infection  which  is  higher  among  culture  mice  may  be  a  cause  of  a  dwarfing 
of  wild  mice  imder  cultural  conditions.  Other  causes  are  operative  here  and  their 
relative  potency  has  not  as  yet  been  analyzed. 

Two  phases  of  the  life  cycle  brought  to  light  by  our  investigations  have  a  possible 
bearing  on  ^e  interrelations  of  host  and  intestinal  flagellate  parasites  and  sources  of 
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pathogenicity  of  the  latter.  It  is  w^U  known  that  the  period  of  sdiizogony  in  ih% 
malarial  parasite  markB  the  climax  of  its  biochemical  aasault  upon  its  host.  There 
is  some  very  incomplete  evidence  that  both  binary  and  multiple  fission  in  these 
intestinal  flagellates  is  periodic,  and  pervading,  though  none  that  this  periodicity  m 
regular.  Hosts  in  which  either  process  occurs  are  relatively  rare,  and  though  mitoda 
may  be  found  sparingly  in  many  host<*  there  are  some  instances  in  our  records  in  which 
it  was  exceedingly  abundant  in  a  given  host. 

Multiple  fission  in  like  manner  is  restricted  to  a  few  host  individuals  among  the 
numerous  ones  examined  by  us.  In  the  case  of  Trichomonoi  augiuta  these  were  found 
mainly  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  These  facts  point  toward  the  cyclic  occur- 
rence of  these  phenomena  of  reproduction  among  these  parasites.  A  second  phenom- 
enon of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  occurrence  at  mitosis  among  these  parasitic 
forms  generalljr,  of  the  intranuclear  chromidial  cloud  followed,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
as  in  Tndiomoruu  augvsta,  by  tl^ increase  in  the  number  of  extranuclear  chromidia, 
and  in  the  amount  of  extranuclear  chromatin  or  deeply  staining  substance  in  the 
cytoplasm.  Similar  conditions  attend  the  mitotic  phases  of  multiple  fission  in  this 
form.  In  some  other  flagellates,  as  in  Giardia  at  the  time  of  mitosis,  the  parabasal 
body  fades  away.  There  are  thus  indications  that  at  the  time  of  mitosis  the  metabolic 
processes  of  the  oiganism  involve  an  unusual  activity  on  the  part  of  the  chromidial 
and  extranuclear  stainable  substances  of  the  cytoplasm.  Moribund  indi\iduals  with 
an  unusmal  amount  of  such  cytoplasmic  inclusions  occur  in  hosts  in  which  binary  or 
multiple  fission  is  in  progress.  There  is  a  possible  basis  here  for  a  climax  in  the  toxic 
effect  of  the  parasite  on  its  host  at  these  periods  of  reproduction. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  action  of  the  parasite  upon  its  host  is  to  be  recognized  in 
its  ceaseless  motor  activities  and  in  the  tendencies  for  the  fission  stages,  both  binary 
and  multiple,  to  creep  about  upon  or  into  the  intestinal  epithelium.  They  become 
at  these  periods  sources  of  stimulus  or  irritation  to  the  epithelial  cells  and  may  pos- 
sibly open  lesions  for  the  entrance  of  bacteria  into  the  blood  stream  of  their  host.  The 
enormous  numbers  of  Giardia  in  the  mammal  and  of  CrUhidia  in  hemiptera  are  sudi 
that  with  their  habit  of  attachment  to  the  intestinal  cells  they  form  a  veritable  living 
carpet  on  the  walls  of  the  infected  r^on  of  the  intestine. 

The  biological  data  regarding  intestinal  flagellates  thus  suggest  that  they  are  i 


ciated  with  conditions  simulating  chronic  enteritis  and  that  they  may  be  sources, 
especially  at  reproductive  phases,  of  ectotoxins,  and  on  their  death  of  endotoxins, 
and  that  they  may  be  a  source  of  irritation  or  of  lesions  by  virtue  of  their  motor  activi- 
ties.   They  can  not  all  be  regarded  as  merely  harmless  conmiensals. 

I.  Summary. 

1.  Parasitic  flagellates  have  a  wide  distribution  in  the  digestive  tract  of  both  ver- 
tebrate and  invertebrate  hosts.  Many  different  species  (14  in  Diemyctylu4  taixmu) 
may  occur  in  a  single  host  species,  sometimes  coincidently . 

2.  Most  subdivisions  of  the  flagellata  have  contributed  to  the  parasitic  faunas  of 
animals,  especially  the  protomonadina  and  polymastigina. 

3.  The  conditions  of  parasitic  life  in  a  denser,  more  viscous  medium  increase  the 
difficulties  of  locomotion,  and  have  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  additional  motor 
oiganelles  and  the  establishment  of  a  highly  differentiated,  coordinated,  neuromotor 
apparatus.  They  also  cause  a  greater  expenditure  of  eneigy,  with  accompanying 
increase  in  metabolism  and  development  of  extranuclear  chromatic  substances, 
especially  the  parabasal  body,  which  is  a  reservoir  of  such  substances  closely  related 
to  the  blepharoplast  at  the  base  of  the  flagella. 

4.  The  doctrine  of  nuclear  dualism  in  the  protozoa  advanced  by  Schaudinn,  Wood- 
cock, and  Hartmann,  which  recognizes  a  trophonucleus  and  a  kinetonucleus  rests  on 
an  eiToneous  interpretation  of  this  parabasal  body  in  the  trypanosonies  and  other 
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parasitic  flagellates.  The  so-called  kinetonucleus  does  not  arise  by  heteropole  mitotic 
division  of  a  parent  nucleus,  does  not  contain  chromosomes,  does  not  divide  by  mitosiB, 
but  by  simple  splitting,  constriction,  or  outgrowth,  and  in  general  has  none  of  the 
attributes  of  a  true  nucleus  except  similar  stainability  with  certain  stains.  It  is  in 
reality  laterally  attached  to  the  blepharoplast  at  the  base  of  the  flagella  and  is  mor- 
phologically and  functionally  the  parabasal  body  or  kinetic  reservoir. 

5.  The  binuclearity  hypo^esis  is  untenable  as  applied  to  the  flagellates,  the  binu- 
cleata  as  a  systematic  concept  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  doctrine  of  nuclear 
dualism  in  the  protozoa  should  be  restricted  to  the  ciliata. 

6.  The  neuromotor  apparatus  is  derived  (in  NaegUria  gniben)  from  the  karyoaome 
of  the  nucleus,  centers  in  the  blepharoplast,  which  usually,  but  not  always,  contains 
the  cytoplasmic  division  center,  and  includes  structures  attached  to,  or  growing  out 
from  the  blei^iaioplast,  such  as  flageUftt  axostyle,  marginal  filament  of  the  undulating 
membrane,  parabasal  body,  and  rhizoplast.    It  is  mainly  basophile  and  chromatic. 

7.  The  neuromotor  apparatus  is  an  int^^ted  structure  which  in  the  diplozoic 
flagellates  {Giardia,  EexamUtti)  forms  a  single  structiual  and  functional  system 
uniting  the  motor  organelles  of  the  two  cells  in  one  structural  unit. 

8.  Sexual  reproduction  among  intestinal  flagellates,  and  flagellates  generally, 
except  the  volvocidse  (close  to  the  metaphyta)  and  rhizomastigina  (dose  to  rhizppods) 
is,  as  yet,  of  doubtful  occurrence.  "Autogamous  cysts"  belong  probably  to  a  yeast 
(BUutocystis),  ''Copulation  cysts''  have  not  been  proved  to  contain  gametes.  Mofo 
critical  investigation  is  needed  heie. 

9.  Asexual  reproduction  is  of  two  types,  (1)  binary,  and  (2)  multiple  flssion,  both 
of  wide  occurrence  among  intestinal  flagellates. 

10.  Binary  fission  involves  mitosis  and  subsequent  plasmotomy.  Mitosis  is  of  the 
premitotic  type  with  nuclear  membrane  intact  throughout  the  process.  The  blepha- 
roplast may  or  may  not  contain  the  centrosomes  permanentiy  or  tempoiarily. 
Definite  chromosomes  of  constant  number  and  differentiated  form  and  behavior 
appear  in  the  equatorial  plate.  Precocious  splitting  or  doubling  occurs  after  the 
nuclear  skein,  but  the  chromosomes  reunite  in  the  equatorial  plate  and  pinch  apart 
without  evidence  of  any  relation  to  the  earlier  plane  of  fusion. 

11.  The  blepharoplasts  form  an  extranuclear  paradesmose  between  them.  This 
does  not  form  the  new  axoetyles  which  do  arise,  however,  by  longitudinal  splitting 
of  the  parent  axostyle.    The  axostyle  is  a  locomotor  not  a  skeletal  organ. 

12.  Plasmotomy  is  a  slow  process  and  results  from  the  motor  activity  of  the 
daughter  zooids. 

13.  Multiple  fission  in  intestinal  flagellates  (polymastigina)  results  from  three 
pervading  successive  mitoses  with  the  accompanying  formation  of  the  extranuclear 
neuromotor  apparatus  for  each  nucleus.  It  results  in  the  successive  formation  of  a 
2,  4,  and  8  nucleate  Plasmodium  or  somatella.  In  the  diplozoic  flagellates  it  forms 
a  4,  8,  and  16  nucleate  somatella,  but  these  are  primarily  2,  4,  and  8  zooid  somatellas, 
since  each  zooid  is  fully  equipped  at  each  stage  (except  in  multiple  fission  in  cysts) 
with  the  normal  extranuclear  oiganellee. 

14.  Plasmotomy  is  a  slow  process  of  progressive  detachment  of  individual  zooids 
from  the  common  somatella  which  lacks  integrating  structures  or  coordinated  behavior 
of  its  parts. 

15.  The  formation  and  prolonged  existence  of  the  Plasmodium  or  somatella  among 
flagellates  is  significant  as  indicating  a  tendency  to  form  a  multinucleate  body  as  in 
the  metazoa.  Such  a  body  in  its  lowest  possible  terms,  from  the  standpoint  of  cellu- 
lar components,  is  seen  in  the  two-celled  diplozoic  flagellates  such  as  OianKa,  These 
are  evolved  by  the  persistent  union  of  the  component  cells  of  a  2-nucleate  Plasmodium 
and  the  development  of  an  integrated  neuromotor  apparatus,  and  accompanying 
integrated  behavior.  It  seems  probable  that  the  diplozoic  organism  is  derived  from 
the  highly  differentiated  uninucleate  type  resembling  Tridumoruu. 
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16.  The  inteetinal  flagellAtes  ure  Dot  all  harmleflB  commenBals.  Bonie  of  them 
accompany  inflation  of  the  intestine  locally,  the  accumulation  of  a  viadd  yellowish 
gdatinouB  mass  in  the  lumen,  the  thinning  out  and  breaking  down  of  the  inteetinal 
epithelium,  and  they  may  even  create  lesions  and  enter  the  blood  stream. 

17.  Their  mobility  on  the  surface  of  the  intestinal  cells,  their  tendency  to  creep 
into  the  crypts  and  even  into  the  wall  itself  creates  a  source  of  local  stimulus  or  even 
of  irritation. 

18.  Their  cyclic  reproductive  processes  with  accompanying  fluctuations  in  meta- 
bolic activity  is  indicated  by  varying  amounts  of  chromatic  materials  in  the  cyto- 
plasm and  creates  a  basis  for  a  climax  in  their  biochemical  relations  to  their  hosts. 
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DISCOVERY  AND  mENTIFIOATION  OP  THE  STAGES  IN  THE  ASEXUAL 
CYCLE  OP  THE  CAUSATIVE  ORGANISM  OP  PERUVIAN  VERRUGA. 

By  CHARLES  H.  T.  TOWNSEND, 
Btareau  o/BhUomology. 

For  Uie  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  disease 
known  as  verruga,  and  in  order  that  all  present  may  properly  understand  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  communication,  I  will  say  that  this  disease,  which  is  confined  to  certain 
deep  and  narrow  valleys  or  canyons  in  the  western  face  of  the  Andes  in  Peru,  is  believed 
by  practically  the  entire  Peruvian  medical  fraternity,  who  have  made  a  very  extensive 
study  of  the  subject,  to  consist  of  four  stages,  in  which  belief  I  concur. 

I.  An  incubative  stage,  without  visible  external  symptoms. 

II.  A  fever  stage,  with  slight  to  marked  rises  of  temperature,  type  intermittent  or 
remittent,  accompanied  by  more  or  less  marked  anemia,  with  more  or  less  pronounced 
articulation,  bone  and  rheumatoid  pains,  and  more  or  less  marked  blood  changes, 
during  which  certain  bacilliform  bodies  occur  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  other 
stages  of  these  bodies  occur  as  vascular  cell  inclusions  in  the  lymphatic  nodes,  spleen, 
and  other  organs. 

III.  A  quiescent  stage,  without  apparent  external  symptoms  other  than  general 
bodUy  weakness. 

IV.  An  eruptive  stage,  during  which  a  more  or  less  wartlike  eruption,  consisting 
very  largely  of  vascular-cell  proliferation,  with  more  or  less  mononuclear  infiltration, 
appears  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  often  in  the  internal  organs,  certain  vascular 
cell  inclusions  occurring  in  the  eruption  tissues. 
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I  should  add  that  Dr.  R.  P.  Strong,  of  Harvard  medical  school,  and  his  aasociateB 
have  recently  announced  their  firm  conviction  that  the  fever  and  eruptive  atagee  just 
described  are  two  distinct  pathologic  entities,  or  two  separate  and  independent  dis- 
eases; the  fever,  which  they  call  Oroya  fever,  being  specifically  caused  by  the  bodies 
found  in  the  erythrocytes,  lymphatic  nodes,  and  other  organs;  the  eruption,  which 
they  call  verruga  peruviana,  being  caused  by  a  specific  virus  which  they  consider 
resident  in  the  eruption  tissues,  presumably  comprising  ultnunicroecopic  (xganisms. 
The  paper  which  I  am  about  to  present  will,  I  believe,  prove  conclusively  that  such 
is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  fever  and  eruption  are  phases  or  stages  of  one  and  the  same 
disease. 

I  should  also  state  that  during  1913  and  1914  I  carried  out  in  Peru  an  investigatioii 
of  the  insect  transmission  of  verruga.  Without  going  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose  to  say  that  I  believe  that  I  have  fully  demonstrated  PAIedotomact 
vemuxarum,  a  small  and  delicate  bloodsucking  gnat,  the  only  strictly  crepuscular  and 
nocturnal  bloodsucker  confined  to  the  infected  zones,  as  the  vector  of  veiruga. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  communication  to  interpret  correctly  the  stages  in 
the  asexual  cycle  of  the  causative  organism  of  verruga  from  the  findings  already  pub- 
lished, which,  however,  have  been  supplemented  and  verified  by  similar  findings  in 
my  own  material.  The  significance  of  these  was  first  pointed  out  by  me  before  the 
Biological  Society  of  Washington  on  December  4, 1915.  The  published  findings  will 
be  taken  up  in  chronologic  order. 

In  1909  Dr.  Albert  L.  Barton,  of  Lima,  Peru,  described  as  "x-bodies"  the  mature 
gamete  stage  of  this  oiganism,  discovered  by  him  in  1905  in  the  erythrocytes  of  the 
peripheral  blood  of  verruga  cases  in  the  fever  phase.  Drs.  Strong  et  al.  have  rede- 
scribed  the  same  stage  under  the  name  BarUmella  baeUltformu, 

In  1911  Dr.  S.  T.  Darling,  then  at  Panama,  fiigured  gametes  found  by  him  in  veRUga 
blood  smears  from  Peru,  among  which  he  gives  a  figure  of  an  erythrocyte  filled  with 
minute  rods  which  he  termed  "young  x-bodiee,"  and  which  will  be  referred  to  as 
Darling's  x-bodies.  These  are  tiie  immature  gametes  of  Bartonella,  shortly  after 
penetration  of  the  erythrocyte. 

In  September,  1912,  Drs.  Gastiaburu  and  Bebagliati,  of  Lima,  discovered  certain 
"cuerpos''  or  bodies  in  verruga  eruption  tissue  and  in  liver  of  venuga  cases  in  the 
eruptive  stage,  which  they  figured  and  described  as  Leishmaniarlike.  These  are 
respectively  early  and  maturing  schizonts  of  Bartonella^  befwe  they  have  begun  to 
break  up  into  merozoites.  Their  figure  of  the  eruption  smear  shows  a  cell  containing 
many  of  the  very  early  schizonts,  while  their  figure  of  the  liver  smear  shows  maturing 
schizonts  which  are  largely  free. 

In  April,  1913,  Drs.  Mayer,  Rocha-Lima,  and  Werner,  of  Hamburg,  figured  and 
described  certain  ''Zelleinschluesse"  or  cell  inclusions  which  they  found  in  vascular 
endothelial  cells  of  the  greater  part  of  the  verruga  nodules  examined  by  them  from  a 
case  of  the  disease  just  arrived  from  Peru.  Thefr  figures  1  to  4  show  the  cell  indusions 
entiro,  while  5  and  6  show  them  ruptured.  These  are  evidently  to  be  interpreted  as 
respectively  maturing  Bartonella  schizonts  and  Bartonella  merozoites  which  have 
resulted  from  the  breaking  up  of  schizonts. 

In  1915  Drs.  Strong  et  al.  figured  and  described  certain  "spheres"  found  by  them 
in  vascular  endothelial  ceUs  of  lymphatic  nodes  and  spleen  of  verruga  cases  in  that 
phase  of  the  disease  which  they  term  Oroya  fever.  They  state  that  these  sphoi^s 
apparently  break  up  into  a  large  number  of  minute  elements  each  containing  a  chro- 
matin granule,  these  becoming  elongated  and  finally  appearing  as  distinct  rods  con- 
taining at  one  end  a  minute  particle  of  chromatin.  The  spheres  shown  in  Strong's 
figures  1  and  2,  plate  X,  are  obviously  an  earlier  stage  of  Mayer,  Rocha-Lima,  and 
Werner's  cell  inclusions,  being  early  schizonts  of  Bartonella  and  in  more  or  less  nearly 
the  same  stage  of  development  as  Gastaiburu  and  Rebagliati's  eruption  smear  bodies. 
Figure  3,  plate  X,  corresponds  to  Mayer,  Rocha-Lima,  and  Werner's  figures  1  to  4,  and 
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to  Gaatdaburu  and  Rebagliati's  liver  smear  bodies,  being  the  maturing  schizonts  of 
Bartonella.  Figure  6,  plate  X,  shows  the  meroKoitee  of  Bartonella  largely  in  their 
early  stage,  before  elongation.  Figures  4,  5,  and  7,  plate  X,  show  the  elongated  stage 
of  the  meroKoites.  Drs.  Strong  et  al.  state  that  the  minute  rodlike  elements,  or  elon- 
gated merozoites,  are  identical  in  character  with  the  gametes  in  the  erjrthrocytes. 
After  entering  erythrocytes,  and  before  completing  their  growth,  they  are  evidently 
to  be  considered  immature  gametes,  and  are  the  same  as  Darling's  x-bodies.  The 
work  of  Drs.  Strong  et  al.  has  thus  resulted  in  establishing  a  definite  connection 
between  Barton's  x-bodies,  Darling's  x-bodies,  Gastiaburu  and  Rebagliati's  cuerpos, 
and  Mayer,  Rochar-Lima,  and  Werner's  Zelleinschlueese,  which  was  hitherto  not 
apparent.  Drs.  Strong  et  al.,  however,  appear  to  have  suspected  no  connection 
between  their  vascular  cell  bodies  from  the  fever  stage  and  those  previously  announced 
from  the  eruptive  stage.  I  may  add  that  I  am  able  to  identify  these  bodies  in  my  own 
sections  and  smears  of  verruga. 

The  relationship  existing  between  all  of  these  bodies,  and  the  correspondence  of 
those  of  Drs.  Strong  et  al.  with  the  previously  announced  bodies,  can  be  seen  in  the 
diagram .  The  conclusion  is  obvious  that  all  are  stages  of  the  same  organism ,  Bartonella 
bacUli/ormis,  The  schizogonic  cycle  of  Bartonella  in  warm  blood  can  be  easily  fol- 
lowed in  these  stages.  We  have  only  to  assume  the  existence,  in  the  salivary  glands  of 
Phlehotomu*  vemuxarum,  of  the  sporozoites,  a  stage  as  yet  undetected  by  us  but  cer- 
tainly existing  by  analogy  with  the  life  cycle  of  similar  pathogenic  organisms. 

All  of  these  findings  indicate  conclusively  that  Bartonella  is  a  protozoan.  Several 
facts,  which  are  easily  explained,  have  proved  stumblingblocks,  however,  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  asexual  development  of  the  organism.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  that  blood  containing  mature  gametes  of  Bartonella  fails  to  originate 
any  symptoms  upon  injection  into  healthy  animals;  that  the  gametes  disappear  from 
the  erythrocytes  upon  the  advent  of  the  eruption;  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  these 
gametes  in  ordinary  culture  media;  that  eruption-tiasue  inoculations  produce  localized 
proliferation  lesions  in  new  tissues  without  gametes  of  Bartonella  appearing  in  the 
erythrocytes;  and  that  such  lesions  may  be  produced  successively  in  series  of  animals 
by  such  inoculations.  These  and  related  facts  are  what  induced  Drs.  Strong  et  al. 
to  announce  the  fever  and  eruptive  stages  of  verruga  as  two  distinct  pathologic  entities. 
But  their  finding  in  Oroya  fever  cases  of  the  schizonts  and  merozoites  of  Bartonella, 
already  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  the  eruption  tissues,  appears  to  bind  inseparably 
their  Oroya  fever  and  verruga  peruviana.  The  explanation  of  the  several  facts  above 
mentioncKl  will  appear  below. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greater  numbers  of  the  Bartonella  sporozoites  introduced  by 
the  Phlebotomus  within  the  skin  of  susceptible  subjects  inmiediately  embed  them- 
selves in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  vascular  endothelial  cells  at  points  of  inoculation. 
Once  embedded,  they  develop  into  schizonts,  which  upon  maturing  break  up  into 
merozoites,  the  latter  elongating  within  the  unruptured  host-cell  walls  and  penetrating 
such  erythrocytes  as  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  infected  cell,  whereupon  they 
become  immature  gametes.  The  fully  formed  rods  and  ovals  in  the  erythrocytes  are 
respectively  the  mature  male  and  female  gametes,  which  can  conjugate  only  in  the 
Phlebotomus,  or  at  least  in  cold  blood.  Hence  their  injection  into  a  healthy  warm- 
blooded animal  fails  to  originate  any  symptoms  of  the  disease.  There  appears  to  be 
no  duplication  or  repetition  of  any  of  the  stages,  so  far  as  the  forms  already  found 
afford  any  index,  except  that  the  mature  male  gametes  may  increase  by  binary  trans- 
verse division.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  merozoites  before  elon- 
gation may  under  certain  conditions  develop  into  schizonts. 

The  endothelial  cells  of  the  capillaries  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  evidently 
the  chief  seat  of  the  above-described  schiz<^onic  or  asexual  cycle  of  Bartonella,  and 
here  is  where  the  erythrocytes  mostly  become  infected.  The  fever  stage  follows  the 
extensive  breaking  up  of  the  schizonts  in  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  capillaries,  and 
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its  inception  coincides  with  the  extensive  penetration  of  the  erythrocytos  by  tiie 
merozoites.  The  toxin  resulting  from  the  multiplication  of  Bartonella  has  been  lib- 
erated in  quantity  into  the  blood,  causing  the  rise  of  temperature,  the  anemia  follow- 
ing through  hemolysiB. 

The  eruption,  which  is  particularly  characterized  by  a  great  proliferation  of  vascular 
endothelial  cells,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  extensive  asexual  multiplication  of  Bar- 
tonella in  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  The  proliferation  of  vascular  endothelial  odls, 
incited  by  the  toxin  resulting  from  the  metabolism  of  Bartonella,  not  only  imptisMis 
this  toxin,  thus  arresting  the  hemolysis,  but  also  prevents  the  erythrocytes  from 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  cells  containing  merozoites,  thus  cutting  short  the 
infection  of  the  erythrocytes.  As  the  natural  result  the  fever  and  anrania  both  sab- 
side,  and  the  gametes  of  Bartonella  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  blood. 

Erythrocytes  can  evidently  become  infected  only  during  their  alow  passage  through 
the  capillaries  and  while  in  actual  contact  through  positive  chemotropism  with  a 
living  infected  endothelial  cell  in  situ  in  the  capillary  wall.  Evidently  the  infected 
cell  is  positively  chemotropic  for  normal  freshly-oxygenated  erythrocytes,  attracting 
and  holding  them  in  contact  with  itself  until  transfer  of  a  certain  number  of  merozoites 
has  been  effected,  which  decreases  the  oxygen  tension  in  their  substance,  ther^y 
transforming  their  tropic  qualities,  the  sufficiently  infected  erythrocytes  being  set 
free  through  negative  chemotropism.  Hence  eruption-tiasue  inoculations  i»odiioe 
no  gametes  in  the  erythrocytes  of  the  subject  inoculated,  for  the  merozoites  contained 
in  such  material,  enveloped  as  they  are  by  masses  of  proliferation,  are  obviously 
unable  to  come  in  contact,  under  proper  conditions,  with  the  erythrocytes  in  the  new 
tissues.  Eruption-tissue  inoculations  are,  in  a  sense,  mere  transplantations  or  grafts, 
as  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  resultant  proliferation  is  strictly  localized.  They  are 
comparable  not  only  in  behavior,  but  also  to  a  considerable  degree  in  character,  to 
the  grafts  of  carcinoma  and  other  tumors  which  have  been  effected  within  recent  years. 

The  cause  which  leads  to  localized  proliferation  in  new  tissues  following  eroption- 
tiasue  inoculations  appears  to  be  purely  physical  in  character.  The  new  pndifenUian 
results  from  a  specific  chemophyslcal  irritation  of  the  endothelial  cells  in  the  capillarieB 
of  the  new  tissues  by  the  proliferation  substance  introduced,  and  is  not  due  to  any  new 
activity  of  a  living  organism.  It  is  toxin-indted,  not  virus-incited.  The  original 
proliferation  possesses  a  specific  chemophysical  reaction,  inherited  from  the  inciting 
toxin  and  transmissible  within  certain  limits  to  the  new  proliferation  which  it  induces. 
Such  new  proliferation  may  be  successively  repeated  in  verruga,  within  limits,  by 
inoculation  of  old  proliferated  cells  into  new  tissues.  This  explains  the  proliferation 
lesions  obtained  by  Drs.  Strong  et  al.  in  12  successive  series  of  monkeys,  which  lesions 
they  consider  due  to  a  virus  resident  in  the  proliferated  tissues  used  for  inoculation. 
However,  they  were  unable  to  obtain  the  lesions  by  injection  of  a  filtrate  from  these 
tissues,  the  reason  being  that  the  proliferated  cells  can  not  pass  the  filter;  they  found 
that  inoculation  of  these  tissuee  upon  the  rabbit's  cornea  produces  no  lesion,  the  reason 
being  tliat  the  cornea  possesses  no  vascular  cells;  and  their  attempts  to  cultivate  the 
suppoevd  virus  n^sulted  in  failure,  the  reason  evidently  being  that  no  living  virus  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  exists  in  the  proliferation  tissues.  They  did 
succeed  in  determining  the  presence  in  the  eruption  tissues  of  a  hemolysin  which  they 
state  is  active  in  relatively  high  dilutions.  This  is  very  much  to  the  point.  This 
hemolysin  is  quite  certainly  the  toxic  by-product  of  the  reproductive  activity  of 
Bartonella  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues;  is  the  specific  cause  of  the  anemia  of  the  fever 
stage;  and  is  the  agent  which  directly  incites  the  proliferation  of  the  vascular  cells, 
thus  causing  the  eruption  lesions.  In  other  words,  this  toxin  is  able  to  destroy  ^y- 
throcytes,  to  irritate  vascular  cells  sufficiently  to  cause  their  proliferation,  but  has  no 
e£fect  on  such  dense  connective-tissue  cells  as  compose  the  cornea. 

Some  of  the  sporozoites  introduced  by  the  Fhlebotomus  within  the  skin  must  reach 
the  lymphatic  nodes,  spleen,  bone-marrow,  and  liver,  as  well  as  the  capillaries  of  the 
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submucouB  tiflsues,  carried  thence  by  the  lymphatic  system  on  their  ftdlure  to  embed 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  these  unembedded  sporozoites  being  picked  up  in  the 
serous  canaliculi.  If  this  happens  extensively,  internal  eruption  results.  This  ex- 
plains the  infarction,  necrosis,  and  other  pathologic  changes  in  the  internal  organs,  as 
woil  as  the  articulation  and  bone  pains,  all  so  commonly  noted  in  the  disease,  especially 
in  the  fever  stage.  In  most  cases  the  fever  and  visible  eruption  in  verruga  correspond 
very  faithfully  in  intensity.  When  this  correspondence  is  not  so  marked  it  is  pnc- 
tically  certain  that  infection  of  the  internal  organs  has  become  proportionately  greater, 
resulting  in  an  increased  internal  eruption. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  we  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  getting  some  tangible 
evidence  as  to  the  etiology  of  verruga.  Those  familiar  with  the  facts  so  far  known 
relating  to  this  unique  disease  will  at  once  see  how  perfectly  they  all  fit  together,  now 
that  we  interpret  the  cell  inclusions  of  the  eruption  tissues  as  a  part  of  the  scfaizogonic 
cycle  of  Bartonella.  Incidentally,  the  unity  of  verruga  appears  to  be  established  by 
the  known  stages  of  its  specific  causative  organism. 

The  Chairman.  The  discussion  of  these  papers  is  now  open. 

Dr.  Tyzzek.  There  are  certain  points  in  these  papers  which  I 
would  hke  to  comment  upon.  In  the  first  place  the  inclusions  which 
were  described  by  Gastiaburti  and  Rebaghatri  in  the  internal  oigans 
were  described  as  leishmania.  There  was  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween those  and  the  inclusions  which  we  found  in  the  endothelial 
cells  in  Oroya  fever.  I  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  any  connection 
between  these  inclusions  as  we  are  f  amihar  with  them.  There  were 
other  inclusions  found  in  verruga,  which  Rebaghatri  demonstrated  to 
us  as  clematozoa.  Neither  of  those  could  be  associated  with  the 
inclusions  which  we  found  in  the  endothehum  in  Oroya  fever.  I 
regard  those  observations  of  the  organism  in  the  endothehum  as 
observations  of  a  new  body  or  stage.  Of  course,  the  oi^anism  in  the 
corpuscle  was  observed  by  Barton  and  by  Gastiaburd  previously. 

With  regard  to  the  basis  for  our  differentiating  two  diseases,  we 
studied  the  lesions  of  verruga  Peruana  at  all  stages.  These  tissues 
were  taken  from  the  human  being  and  studied  fresh  by  the  dark  field, 
in  stained  smears  and  stained  sections.  We  have  never  found  any- 
thing in  the  endothehum  of  a  verruga  nodule  which  can  be  inter- 
preted as  an  oi^anism  or  which  is  in  any  way  similar  to  the  findings 
in  Oroya  fever.  I  may  say  that  our  material  is  abundant  and  was 
collected  under  the  best  of  conditions,  and  I  think  I  have  apphed 
most  of  the  valuable  methods  of  technique.  We  inoculated  monkeys, 
dogs,  and  rabbits,  and  also  one  human  being.  The  inmate  of  an 
institution  was  inoculated  with  the  verruga  nodule,  and  this  produced 
local  lesions  just  as  we  had  obtained  in  the  animals.  There  was  no 
Oroya  fever  which  followed  after  inoculation.  In  the  monkey  we 
produced  lesions  which  were  carried  on  for  successive  generations;  I 
have  forgotten  how  many,  but  I  should  say  it  was  10  or  12  successive 
generations.  That  this  can  not  be  transplantation  of  tissue  is  shown 
by  the  work  in  transplantation  of  tumors  with  which  I  am  quite 
famihar. 
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In  transplantation  of  tumors  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
transplant  tissues  of  one  species  to  another  species  and  have  the 
tumor  continue  to  grow  for  any  length  of  time.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  transplantation  of  tissue  can  account  for  these  lesions  which  are 
produced.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  a  disease,  a  transmis- 
sible disease,  which  is  transmitted  to  monkeys  by  inoculation,  and 
in  the  dog  we  had  a  few  observations  of  lesions  which  corresponded 
with  those  of  the  human  verruga  lesions.  By  inoculating  the  testes 
of  the  rabbit  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  syphilis  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  rabbit,  we  produced  lesions  here  also.  They  were  not 
of  the  same  type  as  those  found  in  the  human  lesion;  they  were  more 
exudative,  more  inflammatory,  and  there  was  not  a  proliferation  of 
the  endothehal  cells. 

So  I  think  we  have  here  a  fairly  good  basis  for  the  differentiation 
of  Oroya  fever  and  verruga  as  two  distinct  diseases,  and  notwith- 
standing our  abundant  material  we  can  not  confirm  the  presence  of 
these  organisms  in  the  lesions  of  verruga. 

Dr.  Lung.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing  to  contribute  to  the 
technical  knowledge  of  this  subject,  but  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  to  a  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  this  disease  which,  at  the  present  time,  has  much  significance. 
Twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  my  joumeyings  as  a  naval 
medical  officer,  I  found  myself  in  the  harbor  of  Callao,  and  remained 
there  for  two  months.  Following  the  impulses  of  my  youth  and  my 
professional  instinct,  I  looked  into  the  diseases  that  prevailed  in  this 
locality,  and  my  attention  was  at  once  called  to  this  disease,  verruga. 
At  that  time,  it  was  of  great  moment  to  certain  commercial  interests 
of  Peru.  They  were  just  constructing  a  wonderful  railway  from  the 
city  of  Lima  to  the  top  of  the  Andes,  and  in  building  this  road  they 
had  encoimtered  this  disease.  The  conditions  attending  the  building 
of  the  road  had  apparently  increased  the  conditions  which  produce 
the  disease,  and  men  were  made  ill  by  the  hundreds,  incapacitated  for 
work,  and  many  died.  The  condition  was  a  parallel  to  that  prevail- 
ing in  the  building  or  the  attempt  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  by  the 
French.  In  consequence,  this  disease  gave  them  great  concern,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  we  had  of  such  diseases  some  study  was 
made;  and  I,  following  the  guidance  of  some  medical  officers,  accum- 
ulated a  good  deal  of  information  and  made  a  report,  published  in 
the  Smgeon  General  of  the  Navy's  record  the  following  year,  that 
was  of  necessity  immature  and  incomplete,  a  mere  compilation  of 
what  was  then  known. 

The  point  I  wished  to  speak  about  particularly  was  this:  In  con- 
nection with  the  efforts  of  the  medical  men  of  our  sister  Republic, 
Peru,  to  determine  what  this  disease  was  and  what  caused  it,  there 
was  one  young  man  who  had  not  only  the  enthusiasm  to  pursue  it 
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vigorously,  but  he  inoculated  himself  with  the  exudate  or  one  of  the 
incrustations  which  appear  at  a  certain  stage  of  ^  the  disease,  and  in 
consequence  contracted  the  disease  and  died.  We  love  to  think  of 
some  of  the  martyrs  of  our  profession  who  have  submitted  to  such 
procedures,  some  wi^h  very  striking  and  good  results.  Here  was  a 
yoimg  man  who  lost  his  life.  Unfortunately,  he  acquired  no  definite 
knowledge  or  imparted  no  knowledge  to  those  who  surroimded  him. 
But  at  this  particular  time,  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  promote  good 
feeb'ng  and  professions  of  friendship  with  South  America,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  a  man  like  Daniel  Carrion,  who  was  willing  to  give  up 
his  life  to  science.  He  has  been  made  a  martyr  in  his  country,  and 
due  recognition  has  been  given  to  him  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  ? 

Dr.  Lung.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  if  I  may.  After  being  in 
Peru,  I  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  there  I  saw  a  disease 
known  as  parangi  (yaws).  The  onset,  the  clinical  course  and  the 
i*esults,  outwardly  at  least,  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  verruga. 
I  would  like  to  ask  these  gentlemen  if  they  have  made  observations 
on  this  point.  I  believe  some  efforts  have  been  made,  but  so  far  as 
I  know  nothing  has  been  determined  conclusively. 

Dr.  TowNSEND.  I  can  only  say  that  Dr.  Strong  and  his  associates 
have  demonstrated  the  distinctiveness  of  verruga  peruviana  and 
parangi  (yaws).  As  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Tyzzer,  I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  the  argument,  but  I  simply  stand  on  the  argmnents  in  my 
paper  and  would  invite  a  careful  comparison  of  the  figures  and  de- 
scriptions of  these  cells. 

Dr.  GuTTERAS.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Townsend  whether  there 
has  been  any  further  experiment  with  the  Phlebotomus  vemicarum. 
As  I  imderstand  it,  there  was  one  single  experiment. 

Dr.  Townsend.  There  are  no  experiments,  I  believe,  except  those 
I  carried  on,  and  I  performed  a  good  many  on  laboratory  animals 
and  one  on  man,  and  published  the  results  of  these.  I  used  great 
quantities  of  phlebotomus  in  the  different  experiments,  and  I  think 
that  my  published  results  will  contain  conclusive  proof  that  Phle- 
botomus verrucarum  is  the  vector  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Gonzalez-Rincones  hereupon  spoke  in  Spanish. 

The  Chaikman.  Dr.  Guiteras,  will  you  kindly  translate  the  re- 
marks oif  Dr.  Rincones  1 

Dr.  Guiteras.  Dr.  Rincones  has  called  attention  to  a  case  of  a 
German  who  had  gone  through  the  Oroya  Valley  and  afterwards 
came  to  Venezuela  and  there  developed  the  disease,  and  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  saw  there  in  one  man  the  two  stages  of  the 
disease.  They  saw  the  fever  stage  and  afterwards  that  of  the  erup- 
tion.    Dr.  Rincones  says  that  they  were  not  able  to  find  the  parasite 
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in  the  different  stages  that  have  been  described.  He  finaHy  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  parangi  (yaws)  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
an  entirely  distinct  disease,  the  microorganism  of  which  is  well  known. 
The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  reacHng  of  the  papers  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Migono. 


UN  NUEVO  FLAGELADO  DE  LAS  PLANTAS  (LEPTOMONAS  ELMASSIANI). 

Por  LUIS  E.  MIGONE, 

Profesor  de  Bacteriologia  de  la  Faeultad  de  Medidna  de  AnmMn,  Paraguay. 

En  una  excunidn  practicada  el  afio  paaado  en  los  lugares  pantanoeoe  del  Rfo  Salado, 
deaagfladero  de  la  Laguna  Ihpacaraf,  no  lejos  de  AjBunci6n  (Paraguay),  con  motivo  de 
una  epidemia  de  mal  de  cadeni0  desairollada  en  loe  carpinchoe  (Ht^droduerut  eapivara 
L.)»  recordando  loa  estudioe  de  Lafont  0obie  ciertaa  especies  de  Euforbfaa  en  la  Ida 
Mauricio;  los  de  Carrougeau  y  Lafont  en  Tamatave,  Diego  Suiuea;  los  de  Noc  y 
Stevenel  en  las  Antillas,  me  detuve  a  examinar  el  jugo  o  savia  de  bus  plantas  que  con 
verdadera  exuberancia  crecen  en  esas  regiones.  Una  de  ellas  resulta  intereeante,  una 
asclepiadasea:  la  Araujia  angu*H/olia  (Oris)  que  en  la  primavera  (septiembre  a 
diciembre)  cubre  con  sua  tenues  nunas  y  espeso  foUaje  los  arbustos  que  le  son  pr5ximo8. 

Examinando  al  microscopio  el  jugo  lactoscente  de  esta  planta,  con  una  buena  lente 
de  inmenidn,  se  observa  que  las  finas  granulaciones  emulsionadas  en  el  liquido  gomoao, 
estdn  en  continuo  movimiento  ondulatorio,  comunicado  por  un  ser  completamente 
invisible  por  su  trasparencia.  Este  movimiento  puede  durar  en  la  preparaci6n  m&i 
de  24  boras.  La  extension  del  latex  sobre  Uminas,  una  buena  fijaci6n  por  el  calor  y 
una  coloraci6n  lenta  de  12  gotas  de  la  8oluci6n  colorante  de  Giemsa,  en  30  gramos  de 
agua  destilada,  durante  12  boras,  nos  demuestra  perfectamente  bien  que,  el  movi- 
miento vibratorio  observado  en  el  Ifquido,  es  efectivamente  producido  por  seres  or- 
gan! zados,  semejantes  a  los  encontrados  por  Lafont  en  las  Euforblas. 

Efto  microoi^ganiamo  se  encuentra  en  general  en  toda  la  planta  y  en  todas  las  de 
la  misma  especie  que  habitan  la  regi6n.  Las  pequefias  rafces,  el  tallo,  las  ramas 
juncosas,  las  bojas,  c&liz  de  la  flor,  los  verdes  o  maduros  frutos,  se  encuentran  invadidoe 
por  innumerables  leptomonas. 

En  el  inviemo  (junio  a  septiembre)  cuando  esta  planta  se  encuentra  reducida  a  su 
tronco  y  finos  tallos,  no  deaaparecen  sua  pardsitos.  Por  lo  general  las  curvaturas  de 
las  ramas  y  la  corteza  de  la  fruta  contiene  m&s  pardsito  que  en  las  dem4s  partes. 

Esta  planta  trasportada  a  otro  lugar,  a  otro  suelo,  al  de  Asunci6n  por  ejemplo,  a 
pesar  de  la  facilidad  con  que  se  desarroUa,  pierde  paulatinamente  sus  padLsitos.  Lo 
mismo  ocurre  con  las  plantas  nacidas  de  semilla,  de  plantas  infectadas. 

Las  hojas  y  el  tallo  despiden  un  olor  desagradable  con  el  quebrantamiento  y  no  be 
podido  observar  que  ningdn  animal  la  apetezca.  Ningtin  insecto  vive  sobre  ella.  El 
microorganismo  es  sumamente  tenue  y  fr^il.  Loe  fijadores,  en  general,  no  le  con- 
vienen;  el  alcohol  parece  disolver  sus  cromatinas;  los  fijadores  de  Zenker  o  Schaudinn, 
que  requieren  laigos  lavados  consecutivos,  tampoco  me  ban  proporcionado  buenos 
#xit08  para  la  coloraci6n.  S61o  el  calor  a  cien  grades  si  presta  gran  ventaja  sobre  los 
Uquidos  fijadores.  La  solucidn  colorante  m^  conveniente  es  la  de  Giemsa  como  ya 
lo  he  dicho. 

El  cuerpo  es  finamente  granulado,  con  la  extremidad  anterior  terminada  en  punta 
roma  y  la  posterior  en  una  punta  afilada  en  forma  de  cinta  retorcida  sobre  sf .  Presenta 
un  grueso  ndcleo  coloreado  intensamente  del  b&sico;  el  centrosoma  o  bleforoblasto 
ocupa  ya  la  parte  media  entre  el  nticleo  y  la  extremidad  anterior,  o  ya  mis  hacia  el 
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ndcleo.  Una  peetaila  o  flagelo  parte  del  blefaroblasto,  atraviesa  la  parte  anterior  del 
par^ito  pasando  por  bu  parte  media  y  sale  al  exterior,  prolongdndose  en  ondulaciones 
hasta  una  extensidn  de  las  tres  cuartas  partes  del  cuerpo  parasitario.  Este  flagelo  se 
colorea  debidamente  por  la  8oluci6n  colorante  de  Giemsa:  mejor  se  colorea  por  la 
violeta  genciana  anilinada. 

Este  flagelo  y  la  extremidad  posterior  acintada  le  sirven  de  drganos  de  locomoci6n  y 
con  ellofi  producirfan  los  movimientos  vibratorios  en  diversos  sentidoe  observados  en 
las  finas  partfculas  amilaceas  emulcionadas  en  el  latex. 

Ningdn  borde  filamentoso,  ninguna  membrana  ondidante  he  podido  comprobar, 
como  los  que  se  observan  en  los  trypanosomas,  parisitos  como  sab^is,  muy  semejantes 
a  los  leptomonas.  La  multiplicaci6n  se  efectda  por  divisidn  longitudinal,  encon- 
tr6ndose  muchas  vecee  dos  par&sitos  acolados  por  sus  extremidades  posteriores,  final 
de  una  divisidn. 

Los  primeroe  indicios  de  una  divisidn  en  el  engrosandento  del  cuerpo  y  la  aparici6n 
de  otro  blesfaroblasto.  Antes  de  completarse  la  divisidn,  ya  se  ven  las  pestafias  que 
parten  de  los  sustrosomas. 

El  par^to  mide  sin  su  flagelo,  14  a  15  milimetros  de  milimetro  y  de  li  a  2  milimetros 
de  milimetro  de  ancho.  Las  formas  intermediarias  son  pocas,  siendo  la  piriforme  sin 
flagelo  la  m^  comtin. 

Cuando  se  trata  de  formas  r^resivas,  todas  toman  la  forma  de  creciente,  pierden 
BU  flagelo,  su  blefaroblasto  y  su  coloracidn  se  toma  m&B  dlficultosa. 

He  tratado  de  practicar  inyecciones  hipod^rmicas  e  intraperitoneales  en  animales 
del  latex  dilufdo  en  Buero  fisioldgico  con  el  fin  de  ver  si  era  o  no  poaible  la  vida  de 
estos  par^toe  en  los  animales;  pero  mis  esfuerzos  fueron  infructuoeos,  porque  septi- 
semias  de  otra  indole  haclan  sucumbir  a  los  animales  pocos  dfas  despu^  de  las  inocu- 
laciones.  Este  par&sito  es  mis  corto  que  el  Davidi,  descrito  por  Lafont  en  las  Eufor- 
blas;  este  par4sito  es  permanente  en  toda  la  planta  y  en  todos  las  de  la  misma  especie 
de  la  regi6n  infectada;  este  microoiganismo  es  un  par&aito  de  otra  familia  de  planta 
muy  distante  de  las  Euforbfas,  es  de  una  Asclepiadacea,  por  estas  razones  me  permito 
darle  el  nombre  de  Leptomonas,  por  los  caracteres  generales  del  par^to,  y  de  Elmassi- 
ani,  en  memoria  de  mi  antiguo  profesor  y  compafiero  de  trabajo. 


PARASITOLOGIA  DE  CIERTOS  ANIMALES  DEL  PARAGUAY. 

Por  LUIS  E.  MIGONE, 

Profesor  de  Bacteriologia  de  la  FacuUad  de  Medicina  de  Asunddn^  Paraguay. 

Permltafleme  presentax  en  este  certamen  cientifico  un  resumen  del  estudio  siste- 
mitico,  desde  el  punto  de  vista  parasitario,  de  la  sangre  y  de  los  6iganos  intemos  de 
ciertos  animales  del  Paraguay. 

He  examinado,  de  preferencia,  los  animales  que  viven  en  los  rlos,  pantanos  y 
lugares  hdmedos  o  anegables  de  mi  pais,  sean  ellos  aves  o  reptiles,  sean  peces  o  mami- 
feros. 

Los  par^tos  predominantes  son  las  hemogr^arineas,  los  tripanosomas,  los  micro- 
filarias, los  myxosporideos  y  un  pardslto  bastante  mal  conocido  atin:  los  lingu4tulas. 

AVE8. 

TherUticus  candatus  (Bodd),  Ibidae,  huru-hdu  nombre  guarani.  Esta  ave  que  se 
alimenta  y  vive  en  los  lugares  bajos  y  hdmedos,  presenta  bastante  tripanosomas  en  la 
sangre.  Este  tripanosoma  es  Men  largo,  mide  tres  veces  el  diimetro  longitudinal  del 
gl6bulo  rojo.  Sus  movimientos  son  rdpidos.  El  nticleo  es  bastante  grueso,  rico  en 
cromatina;  centrosoma  manifiesto,  neto;  el  protoplasma  granuloso  y  membrana  ondu- 
lante  envolviendo  dos  veces  el  cuerpo. 
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Fijaddn  alcohol.    Goloncidii  mstemitica  Giemaa. 

BtUandei  MUiata  (L.),  Aid&dad,  hoko4.  Esta  ave  se  mantieiie  en  loe  lugaiw  franca- 
menfte  pantanoeos,  presenta  tambien  tiipanosoma  en  la  aangre,  may  parecido  al 
anterior. 

El  Tigrisoma  marmoratu  (Vieill.),  hoko-hovih  o  hoko-pard  y  el  Syrigma  sUnUarix 
(Temma),  Ardeidaes,  IniaroA-mmM,  que  tambi^  viven  en  loe  Ingares  pantanoeos, 
no  son  parasitados. 

He  estudiado  con  mucha  detenci^n  la  aangre  de  loe  mia  comnnes  Anatidaes:  Mao- 
plana  peposaea  (Vieill.),  ghpi^pepd-takd;  Ntttium  brosiUenMe  (gen.),  IkpiA  o  ^pe-ku-^ 
tiri;  y  del  yhpi  Dendrocygna  viduata  (L.),  peio  nlnguno  de  ellos  esU  pazaaitado. 

El  iuyvyHf  Tdntalui  ammcanui  (L.)  uno  de  los  mia  grandea  zanendoa  tiene  tiipa- 
noscMna  en  au  aangre.  Eate  tripanoaoma  es  tal  vea  un  poco  m4B  graeeo  que  el  antenor 
pero  tan  laigo  como  ^1. 

FECES. 

Nueatroe  lioe  y  lagunaa  aon  muy  ricoe  en  diferentea  variedadea  de  pecea.  Muchaa 
de  ellos  se  alimentan  de  vegetales  o  restos  oiginicoe  de  todaa  clasea  sin  excepcidn. 

Loe  pescadoe  sin  escamaa  son,  en  general,  mis  paraaitados. 

El  Preudoplatyttoma  eonueans  (Agaas.),  Siluiidse,  narubi  o  pM  pard  en  goannl, 
ee  un  pescado  sin  eecama,  bastante  comtin  en  las  grandea  aguaa,  tiene  la  sangre  inlectada 
de  hemogregarinea;  la  piel  esti  atacada  de  m3rxoeporideoa  y  el  canal  intestinal,  la 
cavidad  peritoneal,  el  tejido  subpleural  y  los  mtisculos  coetales  son  invadidoe  de 
lingu&tulas  o  quistes  de  linguitula. 

El  tagud  o  ytaugud,  tambi^  Siluridse,  Dortu  armatuM  Guv.  es  muy  a  menudo  pan- 
sitado  como  cd  nanbi. 

Otro  Siluridss,  tal  ves  el  mis  grande  de  nuestros  pescados,  sin  escamas  ignalmente 
el  ZHngaro  mangtarat  (Val.)  mangurudyH  o  piragiiatil,  es  generalmente  infectado  de 
hemogregarinea  de  myxosporideo  cutaneo  y  de  linguitula. 

De  los  dasyatidse,  el  Potamotrygon  humholdtU  (RouUin)  o  dyavevtki^  tambien  snele 
infectarse  de  m3rxospolideos. 

Entre  los  charasidaes  son  el  ProehUodus  argentens  (Agass.)  kihrihmbati  y  el  HopUa$ 
malabarieui  (Bloch)  los  que  presentan  infecciones  mixtaa  en  los  6iganos  intemos,  dd 
bazo,  del  hfgado  perit6neo  y  branquias  de  m3rxosporideos  y  linguitolaa. 

BBPTILBB. 

El  dyacari  hu,  Caiman  icUropi  (Schneid.)  es  el  mis  paraaitado.  En  3  se  encuentxa 
hemogregarinea,  miciofilaria  en  la  sangre  ydtganosinternos;  en  la  cavidad  abdominal 
y  primeras  vfaa  respiratoiias  abundan  los  quistes  de  linguitulas. 

Todos  estos  pariudtoa  pueden  ser  encontiados  sobre  un  mismo  animal. 

De  loe  Teiidse,  el  tedyH  hovih,  Ameiva  ameiva  (L.)  y  el  tedyH  guazd,  Tupmamhi» 
teguixin  (L.)  son  tambi^  paraaitados  de  hemogregarineas. 

De  loe  amphisbaenidae  tiene  hemogregarinea  el  s61o  ejemplar  examinado:  Amphi^ 
bsena  alba  (L.). 

Entre  los  Ophideos  he  estudiado  la  sangre  del  mikuH,  Buneeter  murinui  (L.);  del 
nyahanind  hd,  SpiUota  puUatui  (L.);  de  los  mboi  havihi,  Phylodrioi  m^Ui  y  olferm 
Licht;  del  hihrih6,  Lachesis  neuoviedi(W9g\.),ytodoB  paraaitados  de  hemogregarineaa. 

MAMfFEROS. 

Loe  mamfferos  infectados  de  microfilarias  son  el  agi4ard  giuisd,  Cants  jubatiu  (Desm.); 
el  carpincho,  Hydrochcmis  capibara  (L.);  el  kihdyd,  Myocastor  coy  pus  (Mol.);  el  aguard 
pops,  Procyon  cancrivortu  brasilierms  (Yering.) 

Vemos,  que  en  el  centro  de  America  del  Sur  existen  pardaitos  id^nticos  a  los  ya 
conocidos  en  el  viejo  continente  y  en  otras  naciones  americanas. 

Conoaco  los  interesantes  trabajoe  del  Profesor  Garini,  director  del  Institute  Pasteur 
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de  SSo  Paolo,  aobre  loe  hemogregaiineas  del  Mu8  deeumanuif^  sobre  las  del  Phylodias 
(Schotti);  '  del  Tupinambis  teguixin  y  del  Gaimin. 

Por  otra  parte  el  Profesor  Laveran  y  Mme.  y  Mr.  Phiaalix,  se  han  ocupado  redente- 
mente  de  una  manera  exteiua  del  hemogregarinea  de  una  viperinea  americaoa, 
Ladietis  aUematus.* 

He  repetido  todos  estos  estudios  en  los  animales  de  las  miamas  eepeciee  exifltentes 
en  mi  pals,  y ,  airvi^ndome  6stofl  de  base,  he  seguido  investigando  en  las  deni^  eepecies 
enumeradas. 

La  sangre  del  ZHngaro  mcmgunu^  del  Dora  armatui  y  del  Pseudoplatystoma  pre- 
sentan  una  hemogregarinea  unifonne,  con  un  nficleo  central  caracteristico  que  ocupa 
todo  el  tamafio  del  par^sito,  con  muy  pocas  granulaciones  protopl&smicas  y  una  tenue 
membrana  perif6rica.  Estos  par&aitos  se  encuentran  alojados  en  loe  gl6bulo8  rojos  y 
nunca  en  los  leucocitos.  Se  desarroUan  en  el  protoplaama  celular  deplazando  al 
nficleo  hacia  la  periferia,  y,  a  medida  que  el  par^to  crece,  el  gl6bulo  rojo  se  defonna 
y  se  destruye.  La  gregarinea  se  desarrolla  como  un  vermlculo  hasta  abandonar  el 
gI6bulo  hem&tico. 

Cuando  se  observa  una  preparacidn  htimeda  de  sangre,  se  ven  estos  desplasarse  en 
el  plasma  sangufneo,  con  un  movimiento  lento  vermicular.  En  este  estado,  eetado 
extraglobular,  toman  muy  diffdlmente  una  buena  coloraci6n. 

En  el  higado  y  bazo  de  estos  animales  se  encuentran  pequefios  quistes  en  cuyo 
interior  se  disefian  las  fasee  de  multiplicaci6n  e8quisog6nica. 

Aparte  de  la  forma  vermicular  del  par&sito,  se  encuentran  formas  esf^ricas  con  rica 
masa  crom^tica,  que,  probablemente,  son  individuos  de  sexualidad  distinta. 

En  loe  gl6bulos  rojos  no  se  encuentra  m&s  de  un  pai^to,  no  es  como  la  sangre  de  laa 
Lacheni  altemattu  (Laveran)  o  en  la  Lachem  neuwiedi  en  que  en  algunoe  gl6bulos 
estdn  dos  o  tree  alojados.  Como  en  estos  peces  estudiados  son  bus  hemogregarineas 
muy  semejantes,  creo  que  deben  ser  de  la  misma  espede. 

MTXOSPO&iDEOS. 

Los  myxoeporfdeos,  tan  extensamente  estudiados  por  Buachili  en  ciertos  peces  de 
Europa,  tambi^  se  encuentran  en  el  Paraguay. 

Forman  tub^rculos  subepid^rmicos  en  loe  pescadoe  sin  escamas,  en  toda  la  -psaed 
ventral.  Se  consideraban  en  nu  pafs  como  quistes  de  vermes,  pero,  disecando  cuida- 
doeamente  se  puede  extirpar  un  tub^rculo  blanquecino,  de  2  o  3  milfmetros  de  did- 
metro.  Con  una  ligera  prefli6n  se  rompe  derram&ndose  un  liquido  lechoso  lleno  de 
myxosporfdeos. 

Cuando  el  pescado  es  con  escamas,  estos  tubtoulos  se  encuentran  en  las  branquias, 
en  el  higado,  el  bazo,  y  el  tejido  subpleural. 

La  sangre  y  el  tejido  muscular  no  son  invadidos  por  ellos. 

MIOBOFILABIAS. 

En  el  Caimdn  sderopst  en  el  Hydroduerus  capibara  en  el  Canisjubatui  y  en  el  Myo- 
CMtor  coypu8f  he  encontrado  numerosoe  microfilarias  en  la  sangre,  en  el  bazo  e  higado. 

Por  lo  general  loe  animales  atacados  de  microfilarias  son  enfermos.  Muestran 
algunas  particularidades  de  vida:  se  alejan  de  los  p&ntanos,  enflaquecen  y  es  relati- 
vamente  i&cil  su  caza  porque  se  defienden  poco. 

£1  higado  de  estos  animales  es  m&s  oscuro  que  lo  normal  pero  sin  aumentar  de 
volumen.    La  bolsa  biliar  es  grande. 

La  sangre  y  frotis  de  los  6rganos  intemos  presentan  abundantes  microfilarias, 
envueltas  en  su  bolsa  gelatinosa,  nialina  o  completamente  deenudos.  El  par&aito  es 
anillado  y  granuloso  con  un  ndcleo  perii^rico  grueso  algunoe  de  ellos. 

>  Beybta  de  la  Sodedade  Sdontlfica  de  Sfto  Faub,  toI.  6,  aeosto,  1910. 

>C.C.,8eptlembre,1910. 

*  Bulletin  de  pathologie  exotiqne,  1918. 
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Como  86  trata  de  observaciones  practicadas  en  animales  salvajes  y  agarrados  con 
perroB  o  muertoe  a  fusil,  no  es  poaible  completar  las  muchas  faaee  del  estudio  de  los 
microfilarias  y,  mucho  menoe,  determinar  bus  especies. 

LINGUAtULAS. 

Las  lingudtulas  muy  mal  conocidos  hasta  ahora  es  bastante  comtin  en  loe  peecados 
que  ]>rovienen  de  aguas  muy  contaminadas  de  materias  oiganicas  en  descomposicidn. 
£n  Asunci6n  se  encuentra  muy  a  menudo  en  los  que  vienen  del  Rio  Confuso  u  otne 
riachos  pr6ximo8  y  en  los  mismos  pescados  del  R(o  Paraguay  tambi^n  se  observa. 
No  solamente  se  encuentra  en  los  pescados  sino  tambi^n  en  el  caim&ny  otrosmamlferoe 
seilalados. 

Cuando  se  abre  un  pescado  infectado,  salta  a  la  vista  en  la  cavidad  abdominal 
numerosas  lingudtulas  y  questes  de  pequeflas  linguiltulas. 

El  peritoneo,  epipldn  y  peritoneo  parietal,  albergan  comdnmente  eetoe  paiiaitos. 

Lo  particular  es  que  parece  que  este  Ardgnido  penetra  por  el  canal  gaatro-intestinal. 
He  observado  repetidas  veces  al  lingu&tula  atravesando  la  pared  intestinal  siempre 
con  la  cabeza  hacia  la  cavidad  peritoneal. 

Asf  como  hay  par&sitoB  bien  desarrollados  de  1  a  3  centimetres  de  largo,  asi  tambi^n 
hay  numeroeos  quistes,  de  1  a  3  milfmetros  de  didmetro,  conteniendo  un  poco  de 
Ifquido  y  un  pequefio  vermiculo  completamente  formado  con  sus  pseudoartzoe  y  sus 
buenos  garfios. 

Por  los  caracteres  generales  del  par^ito  me  parece  ser  Lingudtula  serrata. 

Como  he  dicho  este  par^to  no  s61o  se  encuentra  en  los  peces  sino  que  tambidn  en 
los  mamiferos  que  se  alimentan  de  peces  muertos  que  encuentran  en  loe  hordes  de  los 
rios  o  lagunas  secas,  como  en  el  Cani  jtibatus  y  el  Procyon  cancrivonLs  brasUiensis. 

Poaiblemente  los  ejemplares  de  lingudtulas  encontrado  por  Darling  y  Viana  tienen 
origen  alimentario,  de  peces  mal  cocidoe  o  mal  preparados  o  poca  propiedad  en  la 
alimentaci6n. 

Before  calling  for  the  paper  of  Dr.  Gonz&lez-Binoones  on  ^'Asca- 
nio's  method  of  staining  parasites, ''  I  wish  to  announce  that  Dr.  Gon- 
z&lez-Rincones  presents  to  the  Scientific  Congress,  through  Section 
VIII,  a  reprint  with  the  following  title:  Revision  del  estudio  de 
nuestro  tripanosomas.    Caracas:  Tip,  Guttenberg,  1914. 


MSTODO  de  ASCANIO  PARA  LA  COLORAClON  DE  LOS  PARASITOS  DQ. 

PALUDISMO. 

Por  RAFAEL  GONZALEZ-RINCONES, 
Profesor  de  la  Facultad  de  Medidna  de  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Tengo  el  honor  de  preeentar  algunas  preparaciones  de  sangre,  hechas  en  mayo  de 
1915  con  una  tunica  que  mi  compafiero,  el  Dr.  Ascanio,  de  Caracas,  considera  propia. 
Consta  de  los  tiempoe  siguientes: 

1°.  Fijaci6n  con  alcohol  metflico  durante  un  minuto  (o  mientras  se  cuenta  mental- 
mente  110). 

2®.  Ooloraci^n  con  soluci6n  de  eosina  en  alcohol  metflico  al  1  por  ciento,  un  minuto. 

2^.  Lavado  r&pido  con  agua  coniente  para  determinar  la  coloraci6n  definitiva  de 
la  eosina. 
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4*.  Coloraci6n  con  azul  de  metileno  acuoeo  al  1  por  mil  (mientras  se  cuenta  un 
minuto  o  110,  mentalmente). 

5^.  Lavado  al  chorro,  secando  por  medio  de  agitaci6n  al  aire. 

Toda  la  t^cnica  dura  a  lo  sumo  cinco  minutoB  y  loe  hematozoarios  se  muestran 
tefiidoe  de  azul  intenso,  siendo  muy  viaible  el  pigmento  sobre  este  fondo  de  proto- 
plaama  paraaitaris.    La  cromatina  no  se  tifle  de  rojo  rubf  como  con  el  "Giemsa." 

Los  elementos  normales  de  la  sangre  i>erif6rica  se  coloran  asf : 

GMbuloe  rojoe:  de  color  chocolate,  rojo  violdceo,  uniforme. 

Polinucleares  eo8in6filo8:  ndcleo  azul  p41ido;  granulaciones  voluminosas  rojas. 

Polinuclares  neutr6filo8:  ndcleo  azul  mia  intenso  que  en  los  eosin6filoe;  pequeilas 
granulaciones  rosadas  sobre  un  fondo  rosa  pdlido  de  protoplasma. 

Mononucleares  grandes:  protoplasma  azul  intenso  con  nticleo  apenas  coloreado  de 
azul  celeste  muy  p&lido. 

Linfocitos:  nticleo  azul  intenso  homog^neo. 

Aunque  la  coloraci6n  en  general  de  los  gl6bulo8  blancos  es  bastante  parecida  a  la 
que  da  la  triacida  de  Erlich,  se  nota  que  los  mononucleares  se  coloran  en  sentido 
inverse. 

La  modi£caci6n  aconsejada  por  el  Dr.  Ascanio  tiene  la  ventaja  de  su  rapidez  y 
puede  reemplazar  para  el  diagndstico  de  las  plasmodiosis  las  soluciones  de  Roman- 
owsky,  Giemsa,  May-GrUnwald,  los  polvos  de  Jenner,  Leishman,  etc.,  que  comienzan 
ya  a  escasear  en  el  mercado  de  los  productoe  qulmicos  europeos.  Sea  cual  fuere  su 
grade  de  originalidad,  me  ha  parecido  interesante  y  oportuna. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Doctor  if  this  method  has 
been  published  ? 

Dr.  GoNZALEz-RiNCONES.  No;  it  has  not  been  published. 

Dr.  GuiTERAs.  The  method  is  the  following:  Fixation  in  methylic 
alcohol  during  one  minute^  or  while  we  count  110  mentally;  second, 
staining  with  eosin  solution  in  methylic  alcohol,  1  per  cent,  one  minute; 
third,  rapid  washing  with  running  water  to  determine  the  final  colora- 
tion of  the  eosin;  fourth,  staining  with  aqueous  solution  of  methylene 
blue,  1  per  thousand,  one  minute  or  while  we  count  110;  fifth, 
washing  freely  in  water,  drying  in  the  air  by  shaking  the  preparation. 
The  whole  technique  will  take  not  more  tiian  five  minutes,  and  the 
parasites  are  found  stained  intense  blue,  the  pigment  being  quite 
visible  upon  this  backgroimd  of  the  protoplasm.  The  normal  ele- 
ments of  the  blood  are  stained  as  follows:  Red  cells,  chocolate  color, 
violet  red,  or  uniform  coloration;  polynuclears  eosinophile,  nucleus 
pale  blue,  granules  laige,  red;  polynuclears  neutrophile,  nucleus  blue, 
granules  small,  rosy  colored  on  a  background  of  pale  rose  of  the  proto- 
plasm, nucleus  more  intense  blue  than  in  the  eosinophQes;  large 
mononuclears,  intense  blue  protoplasm  with  a  nucleus  very  slightly 
stained  of  a  light  blue,  very  pale;  lymphocytes,  nucleus  intense  blue, 
homogeneous. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  comments  on  this  paper?  If  not, 
I  am  requested  to  announce  that  the  paper  of  Dr.  T.  Bayma,  on 
"Adrenalin  in  Amoebic  Dysentery,"  will  be  read  by  title. 
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ADRENAUN  IN  AMEBIC  DYSENTEBY. 

By  THEODORO  BAYMA, 

Director  of  the  S&o  PatUo  Baeteriohgieal  InHiiuU  {Brcail)  and  CkitfPhifnaan  of  the 

Medieal  CUnic  of  the  Santa  Oa$a  de  MUericordia  Eaepital, 

' '  On  the  tieatment  of  bacillary  dysentery  by  adrenalin  "  is  the  title  of  an  intoestbg 
article  by  Dr.  Franz  V.  Gters  in  die  MQnchner  Mediziniahe  Wochenachrift  No.  14,  Apni, 
1916. 

This  article  studies  the  effects  of  the  opiates,  of  atropine,  of  aspirin,  and  especially 
of  adrenalin  in  a  series  of  about  300  sufferers  from  badllaiy  dysentery.  The  caaei 
are  from  the  author's  hospital  practice. 

He  concludes  that,  besides  its  innocuousness,  suprarenin  has  a  specific  action  on  the 
syndrome  of  bacillary  dysentery,  especiaUy  as  regards  the  pains,  the  rebellioos  hic- 
coughs and  vomiting  in  grave  cases.  The  medicament  in  solution  of  one  to  a  thoosand 
is  administered  per  os,  10  to  20  drops  in  a  little  water,  at  intervals  of  one  to  two  boon, 
and  in  grave  cases  large  intestinal  washings,  in  the  dilution  of  1:100,000  or  1:600,000, 
at  the  temperature  of  40°  G.  This  application  is  made  with  a  stomach  tube  1  meter 
long  and  not  very  thick  (8  mm.),  the  patient  being  in  the  lateral  decubitus  or  genu 
cubitus,  injecting  as  much  as  800  c.  c.  of  the  solution.  In  addition  to  its  action  on  the 
pains  and  the  disappearance  of  blood  from  the  feces,  Dr.  F.  Gders  mentions  the  im* 
provement  of  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  cessation  of  the  toxic  symp- 
toms, the  cure  being  manifest  in  less  than  6  or  10  hours. 

This  is  the  summary  of  Dr.  Fraos  GRSers's  work. 

Inspired  by  this  work  we  sought  to  verify  the  effects  of  adrenalin  in  the  treatment 
of  amebic  dysentery,  a  disease  observed  amongst  us  for  many  years,  as  may  be  ved- 
fied  by  the  publications  of  Luts^  (1888, 1889  to  1898),  Vital  Brasil,'Diogo  de  Faria, 
A.  Mendou^a,"  and  recently  by  other  colleagues. 

We  threw  ourselves  more  resolutely  into  these  experiments  after  knowing  the 
opinion  of  Kirschner,  who  sees  in  infectious  disoasos  the  principal  therapeutic  indi- 
cation for  adrenalin,  aa  well  as  the  observations  of  Poorcev^  (of  Moscow),  with  rela- 
tion to  the  existence  in  the  suprarenal  glands  of  hyperemia,  hem<»faagic  effosions, 
diminution,  and  even  absence  of  the  amorphous  substance,  more  or  less  marked 
d^eneration  and  diminution  of  the  fatty  element  in  cases  of  dysentery,  diphtheiia, 
typhoid  fever,  etc. 

The  results  of  the  observations  whidi  we  have  collected  have  brought  us  to  the 
conviction  of  its  specificity  perhaps  on  intestinal  and  hepatic  amebiasis. 

One  advantage  of  the  new  application  of  adrenalin,  and  ¥^ich  is  not  to  be  deepised, 
is  simplicity  of  administration,  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  adults,  and  especially  children, 
as  happens  with  injections  of  emetin. 

The  patients  treated  by  us  are  not  yet  many  in  number,  there  being  only  a  few 
more  than  10  cases;  all  presented  the  complete  dysenteric  syndrome,  and  besideB 
this,  case  X  presented  a  suppurative  hepatitis  of  amebic  origin,  proved  by  the  pres- 
ence of  amebee  in  the  pus  of  the  abscess. 

In  two  cases  the  clinical  cure  was  accomplished  within  the  first  6  hours  and  con- 
firmed by  microscopical  examination  of  the  feces  and  absence  of  blood  in  the  feces 
20  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  (cases  VIII  and  IX) ;  in  another  (case  VII) 
24  hours  after  the  cure  was  complete,  clinical,  microscopical,  and  chemical 
proofs.    In  case  III  the  same  results  were  obtained  in  2  days;  in  cases  I  and  II 4 

1  Br.  Adolpho  Late:  "Report  on  the  ^rork  of  tbe  Bacteriological  Institate  daring  tbe  yean  1807  and 
1896.''    SftoFaoJo  Medical  Review,  1896,  p.  183;  18W,  p.  308. 

*  Dr.  Vital  BrasU:"Acaaeofd7Benterical»oe8B  of  the  liver."   8Ao  Paolo  Medical  Review,  1896,  p.  8. 
« **  BuUetin  of  the  Society  of  Medicine  of  SAo  Paolo/'  1807. 

*  Pouroev:  "Pathog6nle  dea  glandea  aairtnalea  et  lear  Iteiooa  patbologiqaea."  Jooinai  d'Uroloste 
Medicale  et  Chirorgicale,  1012,  p.  662. 
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days  of  treatment  were  neceeBuy;  case  V  required  5  days;  case  VI,  a  chronic  caBe» 
with  acute  remittance,  of  eig^t  months'  standing,  with  70  to  80  evacuations  daily, 
treated  previously  with  emetin  without  result,  was  enabled  to  return  to  work  after  10 
days'  treatment;  the  patient  with  abscess  of  the  liver  (case  X)  required  26  days  for  the 
cure  to  be  effected. 

Case  IV,  of  more  than  three  months'  duration,  was  the  only  one  which  presented  a 
certain  rebelliousness  to  the  action  of  suprarenin;  however,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
systematic  examination  of  the  feces,  the  case  would  have  been  considered  clinically 
cured  after  some  days  of  medication  as  it  presented  no  vegetative  amebe.  We  did  not 
consider  it  so,  however,  in  view  of  the  presence  of  cystic  forms.  Without  acceding  to 
the  reiterated  solicitations  of  the  patient  we  detained  her  for  the  prosecution  of  studies 
as  to  the  action  of  the  medicament  per  os  and  in  intestinal  washings  on  that  resistant 
form  of  the  protozoon,  consequently  on  ameba  carriers— that  is  to  say,  on  the  r61e 
which  the  extract  of  the  suprarenal  capsule  may  play  in  the  prophylaxis  of  amebiasis. 
Having  given  three  intestinal  lavages,  with  a  four  days'  interval,  we  no  longer  observed 
the  c^'Bts,  which  argues  in  favor  of  the  method  in  chronic  and  rebellious  forms  of  the 
disease. 

With  the  exception  of  this  case,  in  no  other  did  we  encounter  the  cystic  forms  of  the 
protozoon,  a  i&ct  encountered  with  some  frequency  in  individuals  submitted  to  treat- 
ment with  emetin. 

Are  we  dealing  in  this  case  with  a  strain  of  amebse  that  are  resistant  to  adrenalin 
as  has  ahready  been  verified  in  the  case  of  the  alkaloid  of  ipecac?  And  when  the 
amebatropic  or  amebacidal  property  of  the  new  drug  does  not  make  itself  felt  on  the 
parasite,  will  an  ''intermittent  treatment"  following  the  dinical  cure  be  necessary, 
as  Baermann  and  Heinemann^  advise  in  such  cases  that  have  been  treated  with 
emetin? 

We  prudently  initiated  the  experiment  by  administering  5  drops  in  the  morning  and 
5  in  the  afternoon  of  the  solution  of  adrenalin  hydrochlorid  1 :1000  of  Parke  Davis  &  Co. 

Gradually  and  cautiously  we  increased  the  dose  up  to  30  drops  or  1  milligram  of 
adrenalin  hydrochlorid  every  hour  or  every  two  hours  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  case. 

We  verified  Dr.  GOers  results  as  to  the  complete  innocuousness  of  the  drug;  we  did 
not  observe  in  any  one  of  the  patients  the  least  symptom  or  phenomenon  of  intoxica- 
tion. Furthermore,  O.  Jo6u6,*  L^n  Bernard,'  and  Netter  had  already  demonstrated 
that  poisoning  accidents  should  not  be  feared  when  adrenalin  is  admimstered  per  os 
or  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Not  even  in  case  IV,  an  old  atheromatous 
woman,  did  we  have  any  fears  of  augmenting  the  arterial  lesions,  as  we  were  convinced 
by  Jo8u6*8  demonstrations  that  these  lesions  only  follow  intratracheal  and  intravenous 
administration  of  the  drug. 

In  acute  cases  treated  early  in  the  disease  a  large  dose  is  not  necessary  as  is  shown 
by  cases  I  and  II,  in  which  only  5  drops  twice  a  day  brought  about  the  cure.  In  the 
case  of  the  patient  of  case  III  we  admimstered  5  drops  every  three  hours.  In  that  of 
case  V  10  drops  every  two  hours  and  in  that  of  case  VII  the  same  quantity  every  three 
hours. 

Of  the  observed  cases  VIII  and  IX,  one  in  a  member  of  our  fondly  and  the  other 
in  a  servant  in  the  house,  we  were  enabled  to  follow  pari-passu,  from  the  first  mani- 
festations, the  effects  of  the  medicinal  action  of  adrenalin,  convincing  us  still  more 
of  its  high*  therapeutic  value  in  amebic  dysentery,  and  even  of  its  specific  action. 
The  cure  of  these  two  cases  was  accompliahed  within  six  hours  by  the  administration 
of  10  drops  of  the  solution  at  two-hour  intervals. 

I  BMnBann-Heinemann,    "Die   Behandlung  der  Arndben-dyaenterle  mtt  Em«tlii"-->lC1l]idi]Mr  X. 
Wochenacbilft,  1913,  p.  1132-1210,  Band  21-23. 
>  O.  JcKoA,  "Bemarqnefl  rar  Vem^6L  de  rAdrtoaUn  en  tbenpaotic."   La  Prone  Medloale  1910,  p.  164. 
« Uon  Bernard,  "A  propos  de  la  posologle  de  I'adfteaUn."   La  Prone  Medloale  1910,  p.  ISO. 
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Wiahing  to  test  the  action  of  the  drug  by  subcutaneous  administiation,  of  which 
Dr.  F.  G6em  did  not  cogitate,  we  experimented  on  a  patient  without  the  least  result, 
while  improvement  was  manifested  as  soon  as  the  gastric  route  was  used,  20  drops 
being  administered  every  two  hours. 

The  rapid  improvement  experienced  by  patients  after  the  first  doses  of  the  drug 
impreasee  one  greatly;  the  general  condition  is  improved,  the  colic  and  tenesmus  are 
lessened  immediately  or  even  disappear,  the  number  of  evacuations  is  diminished. 
The  latter  in  a  few  hours  frdl  to  recur  (cases  VII,  VIII,  and  IX)  and  lose  their  muco- 
sanguinous  character,  becoming  pasty  or  even  normal,  without  the  characteristic  odor 
of  rotten  leather,  free  from  blood,  amebn  and  cysts  of  this  protozoon. 

Case  VI  deserves  close  attention,  the  chronicity  of  which  (8  months  duration)  proved 
the  high  curative  power  of  suprarenin  in  ascending  doses  (10  to  20  drops),  accom- 
plishing a  cure  in  10  days,  while  months  of  treatment  with  emetin  brought  about  only 
an  insignificant  improvement. 

Also  in  case  IV,  the  intercurrence  of  a  pleuro-pneumonia  in  an  organism  impaired 
by  age  and  by  a  long  and  serious  illness,  causing  old  Isabel  to  succumb,  xnrovided  ns 
with  one  more  irrefutable  proof  of  the  pharmaco-dynamic  action  of  adrenalin  in  intes- 
tinal amebiasis. 

The  restitution  of  the  integrity  of  the  large  intestine  pictures  the  energy  which  the 
drug  exerdsed,  for  about  a  half  dozen  small  open  ulcers  remained,  mere  vestiges  of  the 
myriads  which  were  present  and  which  healed  by  a  cicatrizing  process,  evidently 
very  recent.  The  histologic  examination  of  the  large  intestine,  made  by  Dr.  Dorival 
de  Gamaigo,  of  the  Butantan  Institute,  did  not  reveal  the  i»eeence  of  amebee  or  cysts 
in  the  sections. 

The  feces  following  the  first  administrations  of  the  drug  assume  at  times  a  dark  color, 
as  if  they  were  highly  bilious,  a  coloring  which  stains  intensely  the  bacilli  present, 
and  which  becomes  progressively  fainter. 

la  some  cases  (Nos.  VI,  VII,  and  VIII)  we  noted  strong  constipating  action  which 
required  the  use  of  a  puigative  to  render  the  intestLoal  functions  normal. 

We  should  not  omit  one  fact  in  regard  to  adrenalin,  and  which  was  already  noted  in 
regard  to  emetin,  and  which  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  source  or  quality  of  the 
drug.  As  we  know,  there  is  synthetic  adrenalin  and  extractive  adrenalin,  the  latter 
more  active  than  the  former. 

It  is  thus  that  in  case  IX,  a  case  which  evolved  under  our  eyes,  we  first  employed  a 
Brazilian  solution  of  adrenalin  and  later  a  solution  sold  as  prepared  by  Clin  of  Paris, 
without  the  patient  experiencing  the  slightest  relief  from  the  colic  and  tenesmus  which 
were  severe  enough  to  bring  tears  to  the  patient's  eyes.  Substituting  these  preparati^MiB 
by  that  manufactured  by  Parke  Davis,  all  symptoms  gradually  lessened  and  finally 
disappeared,  the  patient  attending  to  her  duties  within  a  few  hours. 

As  regards  case  IV,  we  must  note  in  passing  that  he  was  suffering  from  ankylos- 
tomiasis also  and  that  the  drug  had  no  effect  on  this  nematode,  as  the  ova  were  always 
found  in  the  feces. 

How  can  the  action  of  adrenalin  on  these  two  kinds  of  dysentery — ^bacillary  and 
amebic — be  explained?  Dr.  F.  Gters  thinks  that,  in  the  former,  this  drug  exerdses 
an  antitoxic  action  on  the  toxins  secreted  by  the  badllus,  as  A.  Marie  had  shown  in 
the  case  of  diphtheria  and  tetanus  toxins. 

This  conclusion  of  Marie's  ^  deserved  the  contradiction  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Stutzer '  who 
holds  that  the  neutralizing  action  of  the  adrenalin  hydrochlorid  on  the  diphtheria 
toxin  is  due  to  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  present  and  when  this  is  neutralized  the 
toxin  is  rendered  indifferent. 

1  Olandes  smvenales  et  tozi-infectioiis,  died  by  "ZeltBohrift  fOr  ImmazdtiUsfQndnmg  nnd  Bzpwtnien- 
teDe  Thorapifi,"  1913,  Band  XLH,  p.  430. 

•  Uebor  die  Wirkniig  tou  AdrenaUn  auf  Bakterton-und  Diphterietcudii,  "ZtitaeiuUt  ffbr  Tmiw^wf^^a. 
CofKhimg  und  EzperimenteUe  Thorepie,"  1914,  Band  XXH,  p.  373. 
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Such  an  interpretatioB  does  not  appear  to  be  acceptable  to  ua  in  regard  to  amebic 
dysentery,  and  hence  we  venture  to  formulate  queetiona  which  subsequent  studiea 
may  succeed  in  answering. 

(a)  Will  adrenalin,  by  its  vaso  constrictor  action,  causing  an  ischaemia  of  the  vas- 
cular network  of  the  intestine,  withhold  from  the  protosoon  its  favorite  aliment— 
erythrocyte»>-cau8ing  it  to  perish  by  inanition? 

(6)  Has  it  a  direct  paiasitropic  action  on  the  vitality  of  such  a  frail  and  delicate 
organism,  as  Maurel  ^  thinks  is  the  case  with  emetin  and  which  Edward  B.  Wedder 
(1910)  and  Wherry  (1912)  demonstrated  in  vitro  in  as  high  dilutions  as  1  to  200,000? 

(e)  Are  we  confronted  with  cases  in  which  oiganotherapy,  stimulating  or  supplying 
the  fimctional  deficiency  of  the  supra  renal  glands,  oigans  essential  to  life,  as  Brown- 
S^uard  showed  in  1856,  and  balancing  the  organism's  deficit  of  epinephrin,  thus 
reestablishing  its  protective  functions? 

(d)  Or  will  all  of  these  factors  act  simultaneously,  each  within  its  own  sphere,  on 
the  vital  conditions  of  the  parasite? 

CASE  REPORTS. 

C<ue  I. — Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia  Hospital,  first  women's  ward,  case  card  No. 
4330.  Lucia  B.,  Italian,  45  years  old,  widow,  resident  in  the  capital.  Admitted  on 
the  25th  of  April,  1915.  She  had  been  ill  for  8  days,  having  10  to  15  evacuations  in 
24  hours.  Complete  dysenteric  syndrome.  The  examination  of  the  feces  under  the 
microscope  revealed  the  presence  of  blood  and  many  entamebae  histolytica  of  Schaudin 
in  active  motion  and  engulfing  many  erjrthrocytes.  Temperature  and  urine  normal. 
There  not  being  any  emetin  in  the  hospital's  pharmacy,  we  prescribed  a  saline  purga- 
tive, and  afterwards  a  mixture  of  syrup  of  ipecac,  with  eigotin  and  syrup  of  opium, 
a  prescription  which  she  continued  to  use,  with  alight  modifications,  until  May  25-^ 
that  is,  for  one  month — ^without  showing  improvement.  May  26,  we  prescribed  for 
the  first  time  the  1  to  1,000  solution  of  adrenalin,  5  drops  in  the  morning  and  5  in  the 
evening.  May  27,  28,  and  29,  the  same  medication  was  continued  and  the  patient 
experienced  rapid  improvement  as  regards  the  colic  and  teneemus.  May  30,  the  feces^ 
of  normal  appearance  and  consistency  were  examined  and  found  negative  for  blood 
and  amebee  and  remained  so  until  the  day  the  patient  left  the  hospital.  Cured  by 
adrenalin  in  four  days. 

Com  //.-—Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia  Hospital,  first  women's  ward,  case  card  No. 
5409.  Estherina  M.,  Italian,  manied,  42  years  old,  resident  in  the  capital.  Ad- 
mitted May  25,  1915.  Had  been  ill  for  15  days.  Temperature  normal.  Complete 
dysenteric  syndnxne.  Under  the  microscope  the  stools  showed  many  amebse  in 
motion,  and  blood,  also  eggs  of  ascaris.  May  26,  we  prescribed  a  saline  purge.  May 
27,  we  b^gym  the  treatment  with  the  1  to  1,000  solution  of  adrenalin,  5  dropsin  the  morn- 
ing and  5  drops  in  the  evening  and  this  was  kept  up  until  June  2,  when  amebse 
cysts  and  blood  were  no  longer  found  in  the  feces,  which  proved  to  be  normal. 
Cured  by  adrenalin  in  four  days. 

Ca$e  ///.-—Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia  Hospital,  first  women's  medical  ward,  case 
card  No.  5537.  Maria  da  L.,  Portuguese,  married,  35  years  old,  resident  in  the  suburb 
of  Belemzinho.  Admitted  May  26,  1915.  She  had  experienced  the  dysenteric 
syndrome  for  8  days.  Temperature  and  urine  normal.  May  29,  the  examination  of 
the  feces  showed  blood,  entamebae  histolytica  in  motion  and  phagocytised  erythro- 
cytes. We  prescribed  5  drops  of  the  1  to  1,000  adrenalin  solution  every  3  hours. 
May  31,  feces  normal,  negative  for  amebse,  blood,  and  cysts,  and  remained  so  in  the 
subsequent  examinations.    Cured  by  adrenalin  in  two  days. 

1  CoDtribution  k  I'etude  expeiimentale  du  chlor  d'^meUne.  Applications  thenpeutiqcKS.  Bidletin  d« 
I'Acad^mie  dc  M^licine  de  Paris.  No.  12,  March,  1914. 
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Case  /K-^Santa  Gaaa  de  Muericordia  Hospitali  first  women's  medical  ward;  case 
card  No.  5968.  Isabel  A.  de  J. ,  Brasilian,  70  years  old,  widow,  resid^it  in  the  caintal. 
Admitted  June  10,  1915.  A  saline  purgative  was  prescribed  for  her.  She  had  been 
ill  for  more  than  3  months,  and  experienced  successive  poussto  of  the  dysenteric 
syndrome,  frequently  expeUing  muco-sanguinous  feces  of  very  bad  odor.  General 
condition  bad;  great  impoverishment  and  profound  asthenia.  Tongue  covered  with 
a  thick  greasy  coating.  Belly  painful  to  touch.  June  11,  the  examination  of  the  feces 
diowed  them  to  be  of  a  muco-sanguinons  character,  very  foul  smelling  and  under  tiie 
microscope,  ova  of  ankylostoma,  and  many  other  flagellates  besides,  a  large  amount 
of  pus  and  blood  and  many  amebee  hLstolytica  of  Scfaaudin  in  motion  and  with 
phagocytised  erythrocj/iee.  June  12  and  14, 1  prescribed  15  drops  of  adrenalin  sdn- 
tion  every  3  hours.  The  coUc  and  tenesmus  disappeared  and  the  feces  became  leas 
fetid. 

June  15  we  increased  the  number  of  drops  to  20.  The  evacuationB  became  less  fre- 
quent and  of  a  dark  color  and  the  amebse,  fewer  in  number,  were  immobile.  The 
patient  was  in  good  spirits,  manifesting  a  general  improvement.  June  22,  still  great 
quantity  of  pus,  very  little  blood,  and  very  few  amebe,  and  these  motionless  and 
with  granular  endoplasm  and  without  phagocytised  erythrocytes,  which  we  had  noted 
since  the  15th.  Iliree  evacuations  a  day,  lees  dark  in  color.  June  27,  no  evacuation. 
The  patient  feels  quite  well  and  asks  for  solid  food.  The  general  condition  has  im- 
proved very  much  and  the  tongue  is  completely  dean.  Abdomen  not  painful  to 
palpate.  July  1,  doughy  feces,  without  amebae  or  blood.  July  3,  a  large  quantity 
of  cystic  forms  of  amebee  histolytica  appeared  in  the  feces.  The  medication  per  os 
continued  until  July  7,  when  we  made  the  first  intestinal  lavage,  according  to  Dr.  F. 
GOers'B  indication.  The  patient  expelled  the  solution  of  adrenalin  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, along  with  hard  feces,  of  a  normal  color  and  in  which  we  found  the  cystB. 
July  12,  one  doughy  stool  per  diem,  still  with  cysts.  We  gave  a  second  washing  and 
recommended  the  medication  per  os  suspended  on  July  7.  From  this  date  until  the 
16th  the  patient  only  had  one  evacuation.  July  16  we  gave  a  third  lavage.  July  17 
and  following  days  we  did  not  observe  any  more  cysts,  amebse,  or  blood  in  the  feces, 
the  patient  evacuating  naturally  on  alternate  days.  The  patient  feeling  weU  and 
strong,  insisted  on  being  discharged,  but  this  was  not  permitted,  in  order  to  keep  her 
under  observation  for  further  study.  July  20,  the  patient  got  chiUed,  developed  a 
cough  and  a  stitch  in  the  left  axillary  region.  Temperature,  37.8**  C.  July  21,  auscul- 
tation revealed  the  phenomena  of  a  left  pleuropneumonia.  Temperature,  38.4; 
feces  negative.  The  patient  got  worse  of  the  pleuropulmonary  affection,  dying  on 
the  24th  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Autopsy:  It  was  not  poedble  to  make  a  complete  autopsy,  so  that  only  the  large 
intestine,  the  appendix,  and  kidneys,  with  their  respective  suprarenal  bodies,  were 
taken  out.  Liver  and  kidneys  showed  no  macroscopic  alteration.  Appendix  and 
diverticulum  normal;  also  the  abdominal  ganglia.  The  large  intestine  was  opened 
and  we  removed  from  it  some  doughy  feces  of  normal  appearance,  which  we  examined 
for  amebse  and  cysts  according  to  Dr.  K.  Ujihara's  method,^  since  the  microscope 
did  not  reveal  them  to  us,  but  without  any  results.  The  whole  extension  of  the 
intestinal  tract  from  the  csecum  to  the  anus,  especially  in  the  lower  portion*  was 
riddled  with  small  lenticular  points,  with  the  surface  covered  with  a  thin  and  slimy 
epithelial  coat,  showing  that  there  had  been  a  very  recent  process  of  cicatrization  in 
these  healed  miliary  ulcers.  In  one  or  another  section  a  few  of  these  small  ulcers 
(half  a  dozen,  perhaps)  are  found  still  open,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  in  sise 
a  grain  of  rice,  round  or  oval  in  shape,  with  the  edges  mined  or  cut  perpendicularly 

>  Btadien  fiber  die  Amdbendysenterie,  Zdtsohrift  far  Hygiene  and  Infectionskrankeiten,  1914,  Band  77, 
p.  829. 
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and  the  floor  constituted  by  the  musculax  coat.  Scraping  with  the  knife  point  under 
the  edges,  no  amebffi  histolytica  were  found  in  the  material  thus  obtained. 

Sections  of  the  laige  intestine,  made  by  our  colleague,  Dr.  Dorival  de  Oamazgo, 
assistant  of  the  Serumtherapeutic  Institute  of  Butantan,  did  not  reveal  the  presence 
of  the  parasite,  either  in  its  vegetative  form  or  in  its  cystic  form. 

As  regards  the  suprarenal  glands,  macroscopically  altered,  let  us  await  the  results 
of  the  bistopathological  examination  to  say  something  about  them  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  studies.  We  shall  then  treat  of  the  experiments  in  vitro  as  r^;ards  the  action 
of  adrenalin  on  the  amebie  and  of  its  degenerative  forms  observed  during  the  treats 
ment,  subjects  which  do  not  belong  to  the  properly  clinical  feature  of  this  work. 

Case  V, — Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia  Hospital,  fmit  women's  medical  ward;  case 
card  No.  6448.  Olympia  da  C,  Portuguese,  34  years  old,  married,  resident  in  the 
suburb  of  Oambucy.  Admitted  June  26, 1915;  six  months  pr^:nant.  Urine  showed 
trace  of  albumen  and  much  pus.  Temperature  normal.  Suffering  from  dysenteric 
syndrome,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  intensely.  The  feces  under  the  micro- 
scope showed  a  great  deal  of  blood  and  many  amebse  in  active  motion,  and  phage- 
cytised  erythrocytes.  June  28,  began  to  use  10  drops  of  the  adrenalin  solution 
every  two  hours.  June  29,  evacuated  three  times  without  colic  or  tenesmus.  The 
feces  became  dark  in  color.  A  few  nonmotile  amebse  with  granular  protoplasm; 
very  little  blood.  July  1,  two  evacuations  with  few  amebee  and  small  amount  of 
blood.  July  3  and  4,  three  evacuations,  nearly  normal  in  appearance  and  without 
amebee  or  blood.  July  5,  a  t  the  patient's  request  she  was  discharged .  July  15,  exami- 
nation of  feces  failed  to  show  any  amebee,  blood,  or  cysts.  Cured  by  adrenalin  in  5 
days  of  treatment. 

Case  VI, — ^Antonio  B.,  Italian,  married,  32  years  old,  resident  in  the  capital.  On 
June  5  he  came  to  the  clinic  informing  us  that  he  had  been  sick  since  October,  1914. 
General  condition  bad;  very  pale  and  thin.  He  presents  the  complete  dysenteric 
syndrome  with  70  to  80  muco-sanguinous  stools  daily.  He  could  not  even  sleep 
because  of  the  severe  colic  and  tenesmus  which  torment  him.  He  was  treated  for 
several  months  by  another  coUeague,  who  gave  him  some  injections  of  emetin,  with 
but  Uttle  benefit,  and  for  this  reason  he  abandoned  the  treatment.  The  feces 
having  been  examined  on  the  same  day,  we  found  many  entamebse  histolytica  in 
modem  and  a  large  quantity  of  erythrocytes.  We  prescribed  10  drops  of  1  to  1,000 
adrenalin  solution  (Parke  Davis)  every  three  hours.  June  6,  he  returned  and  said  that 
he  had  evacuated  30  times,  with  less  colic  and  tenesmus,  so  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  sleeping  some,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  do  for  a  long  time.  The  medication 
was  continued.  June  7,  feces  contained  less  blood  and  fewer  amebse.  We  increased 
the  dose  to  20  drops  every  three  hours.  June  8,  had  17  evacuations  almost  without 
tenesmus.  June  9,  evacuated  only  10  times;  very  few  nonmotile  amebse  with  gran- 
ular ondoplaam.  Very  little  blood.  June  15,  only  evacuated  once.  No  amebse  or 
microscopic  or  occult  blood,  and  the  feces  remained  so  during  the  succeeding  days. 
July  22,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  his  feces  on  this  date  and  found  no 
blood,  amebee,  or  cysts,  the  latter  having  been  looked  for  by  Dr.  Martin  Ficker 
according  to  Dr.  K.  Ujihara's  method.    Cured  by  adrenalin  in  10  days. 

Case  F//.— Martiniano  Z.,  Brazilian,  single,  20  years  old,  resident  in  the  city. 
He  came  to  the  dispensary  on  June  3,  saying  he  had  been  sick  since  the  Ist  of  the 
month  with  coUc,  frequent  muco-sanguinous  stools  accompanied  by  severe  tenesmus. 
The  microecopic  examination  showed  a  great  quantity  of  amebse  and  blood.  We 
prescribed  for  him  10  drops  of  adrenalin  solution  (1  to  1,000)  every  three  hours.  This 
he  began  to  use  on  June  4.  June  5,  feces  of  normal  appearance  and  consistency, 
without  amebffi  or  even  occult  blood.  The  following  day  he  was  badly  constipated. 
July  2,  we  examined  the  feces,  which  was  negative.    Cured  by  adrenalin  in  24  hours. 
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Ca^  VIII.-^V,  R.,  Bingle,  Brazilian,  28  years  old,  resident  in  the  suburb  of  Sante 
Cecilia.  On  the  night  of  July  4  he  felt  the  first  colicky  pains  and  a  frequent  desire  to 
go  to  stool.  The  stools  were  only  bloody  mucus  and  were  accompanied  by  severe  tenes- 
mus. July  5,  we  found  many  amebse  in  motion  and  large  amounts  of  blood.  At 
noon  we  began  to  give  10  drops  of  adrenalin  every  two  hours.  Alter  the  first  doee  ol 
the  drug  he  experienced  immediate  improvement,  which  became  more  and  more 
Siarked.  Up  to  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  had  only  two  stools  and  these  painless. 
No  more  passages  until  the  9th  of  July,  when  a  saline  purgative  was  given .  We  found 
no  amebte,  cysts,  or  blood  in  the  feces.    Cured  by  adrenalin  in  six  hours. 

Ca*e  /jr.— Anna  M.,  Brazilian,  single,  18  years  old,  resident  in  the  suburb  of  Villa 
Buarque.  On  July  9,  at  night,  she  felt  the  first  colicky  pains  with  the  expulsion  of 
bloody  stools  every  10  minutes.  July  10,  we  found  laige  qiumtities  of  amebte  and 
blood.  The  treatment  was  begun  by  using  a  Brazilian  solution  of  adrenalin,  10  drops 
every  two  hours.  The  patient  did  not  improve  and  on  the  following  day  we  substi- 
tuted this  preparation  by  one  made  by  Clin  &  Co.,  but  still  without  result,  a  failure 
which  we  attributed  to  the  preparation  being  old.  We  were  disappointed  as  we  were 
accustomed  to  record  immediate  improvement.  On  July  12,  we  prescribed  Parke 
Davis's  adrenalin.  After  the  first  dose  (20  drops)  the  patient  b^gan  to  imxmiYe  and 
at  the  end  of  six  hours  left  her  bed  and  tried  to  work.  The  examination  of  the  feces 
which,  after  the  use  of  National  and  French  preparations  of  adrenalin  showed  amebae 
and  blood,  was  now  entirely  negative.  The  constipating  acti<m  of  the  adrenalin 
continued  imtil  the  fifth  day,  when  after  a  purge  the  feces  examined  were  negative 
and  remained  so  subsequently.    Cured  by  adrenalin  in  6  hours. 

Cau  X. — Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia  Hospital  (Sfto  Paulo),  first  women's  medical 
ward,  case  card  No.  9672;  bed  No.  21.  Maria  Kamos,  Portuguese,  married,  30  yean 
old,  resident  in  the  capital.  Admitted  October  4.  Had  been  sick  for  8  montiis; 
presenting  at  aU  timea,  with  greater  or  leas  severity,  the  complete  dysenteric  syndrome. 
General  condition  bad,  patient  very  thin  and  debilitated;  sUmy  tongue;  the  ii|||it 
lobe  of  the  liver  enlarged  and  painful  on  pressure,  with  a  spot  of  maximum  tenderness 
in  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Slight  edema  of  the  overlying  chest  wall;  scapu- 
lodynia  on  the  same  side.  Temperature  38^  C.  on  the  day  of  admissian  to  the  hos- 
pital. She  states  that  there  is  an  exacerbation  of  symptoms  in  the  evening,  thess 
being  preceded  by  chills  and  toward  night  followed  by  i^ofuse  sweats.  Urine  is 
normal.  Feces  are  muco-sanguinous  and  very  foul  smelling.  Under  the  microscope 
great  numbers  of  h]stol3rtic  amebsB  are  seen  and  these  show  red  blood  cells  which  they 
have  phagocytised. 

Treatment:  Ten  drops  of  Parke  Davis  A  Co. 's  1  to  1,000  adrenalin  solution  every 
two  hours,  and  this  dose  was  increased  to  30  drops  on  the  14th,  as  the  feces  still  con- 
tained blood  and  amebsB,  though  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  number  of  stools  became  progressively  less,  also  the  quantity  of  blood  and  num- 
ber of  amebfls  until  October  26,  from  which  date  on,  the  feces  were  of  a  pasty  con- 
sistency and  contained  no  amebes,  blood  or  cysts.  The  intestinal  colic  and  tenes- 
mus ceased  after  the  first  few  doses  of  the  drug.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient 
continued  to  improve;  the  edema  of  the  chest  wall  disappeared,  also  the  tendemeai 
to  pressure  and  the  fever. 

The  day  following  the  adnxisrion  of  the  patient,  I  made  an  exploratory  puncture 
of  the  liver  at  the  site  of  maximum  tenderness  and  withdrew  a  small  quantity  of  pus, 
chocolate  colored,  and  which  showed  the  presence  of  motile  amebs  when  examined 
imder  the  microscope. 

On  November  6  I  stopped  the  medication,  discharging  the  patient,  who  left  the 
13th,  strong,  robust,  with  a  good  color,  and  without  having  shown  any  more  amebtt 
or  cysts  in  the  feces,  which  had  returned  to  normaU 
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Cured  of  dyBontery  and  of  a  suppuiative  hepatitis,  of  amebic  origin,  by  adrftnalin 
in  25  days, 

OONGLUSION. 

Fint.  Beside  emetin^  and  perhaps  with  advantages  over  it,  there  exists  another  drag 
of  great  therapeutic  value  in  the  treatment  of  amebic  dysentery— adrenalin. 

Second.  Adrenalin  appears  to  have  also  a  therapeutic  effect  on  suppurative 
hepatitis  of  amebic  oiigin. 

The  Chatrman.  This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  scientific  program. 
Is  there  any  special  matter  to  come  before  the  section  t  If  not,  the 
session  is  adjourned. 

Adjourned  at  12.15  o'clock. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  Vm. 

New  Ebbitt  Hotel, 
Friday  afternoon,  January  7, 1916. 

Chairman,  H.  R.  Cabteb. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chaibman.  The  first  paper  on  the  program  is  by  Dr.  Hoffman 
on  "The  Mortality  from  cancer  in  the  Western  Hemisphere." 

THE  MOBTAUTT  FROM  CANCER  IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 

By  FREDERICK  L.  HOFFMAN, 
Statistician,  The  Prudential  Insurance  Co,  of  America, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  progiBflB  of  society  is  laigely  meafluied  by  the  more  or  lees  effective  prevention 
of  poverty,  sickneflB,  and  premature  death.  Within  a  single  generation  a  veritable 
revolution  has  been  achieved  in  the  control  of  many  important  diseases,  and  some  of 
the  most  destructive  plagues  of  mankind  have  been  successfully  elimimtted,  or 
materially  reduced  in  frequency,  in  the  principal  civilized  countries  of  the  ^rarld. 
Foremost,  in  the  order  of  importance,  are  the  diseases  attributable  to  infection  or 
contagion,  and  in  many  important  countries  plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  leprosy, 
smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  and  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  most  of  the  acute  infectious 
diseases  of  in&mcy,  are  now  measurably  and  effectively  under  sanitary  control.  By 
way  of  illustration,  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  balance  of  mortality  for  four  large 
American  cities  for  which  the  data  are  available  in  a  fairly  trustworthy  form  for  the 
last  50  years.  The  cities  considered  are  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
Orleans,  and  the  data  may  be  relied  upon  as  fairly  representative  for  at  least  the  urban 
centers  of  population  of  the  country  at  large. 

DECLINE  IN  THE  DEATH  RATE. 

In  the  four  cities  under  consideration  Asiatic  cholera  and  yellow  fever  have  been 
practically  eliminated.  Smallpox  has  been  reduced  from  a  former  rate  of  39.5  to  a 
present  rate  of  only  2.4  per  100,000  of  population .  Scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  croup, 
typhoid  fever,  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  have  materially  decreased  during  the  last  quarter-century,  compared  with 
the  25  years  preceding  the  year  1889.  The  most  significant  exception  to  a  general 
decline  in  the  death  rate  is  the  increasing  mortality  from  cancer.  In  the  four  cities 
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under  consideration  the  cancer  death  rate  haa  inereaeed  from  46.4  to  72.1  per  100,000 
of  population.  In  other  words,  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  in  the  rate  of  25.7 
per  100,000  of  population,  equivalent  to  a  quarter-century  increase  in  the  rate  of  55.4 
per  cent. 

Bakmee  of  mortaliiy  for  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia^  and  New  Orleans, 
ISSJhlSSS,  1889-mS, 

IBstei  per  100,000  of  popalatioii.) 


1804-1888 


DeatlH. 


Bates. 


188»-1913 


Drattas. 


Rates. 


Bmallpox.. 

Asiatio  cholera 

Yellow  fBTsr 

Scarlet  fever 

Diphtheria  and  Group 

Typhoid  and  ^hos  fevers 

PuiiiioDaiT  taDen»losi8 

Pneomozua 

Stomach  and  Intestfaial  diseases 

Heart  diseases 

Nephritis 

Canoer 


23, 7W 

4,600 

8,460 

30,063 

74,274 

32,042 

220,048 

113,712 

164,008 

02,665 

47,470 

27^305 


30.6 

7.6 

14.0 

06.8 

12B.2 

63.1 

864.0 

188.6 

208.6 

103.7 

78.7 

46.4 


3,306 

10 

821 

26,600 

70,806 

88,673 

303,802 

31&648 

206,901 

223,001 

179,258 

06,085 


2.4 

.01 

.6 

1^8 

58.3 

24.7 

221.3 

232.0 

196.2 

164.6 

131.7 

72.1 


mCRBABB  IN  CANCBB. 

In  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States,  during  the  decade  ending  with  1912, 
the  death  rate  from  cancer  was  72.8  per  100,000  of  population,  or  55.7  for  males  and 
90.6  for  females.  In  the  registration  area,  which  now  includes  about  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  American  population,  the  cancer  death  rate  has  increased  from  62.9  per 
100,000  of  population  during  1900  to  78.9  during  1913.  On  the  basis  of  a  conservative 
estimate  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  cancer  in  the  entire  United  States  is 
approximately  80,000.  It  is  therefore  not  going  too  far  to  speak  of  cancer  as  a  menace 
to  civilization  and  as  a  disease  of  the  very  first  order  of  present-day  importance  in 
medicine,  surgery,  and  public  health. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CANCBB  CONTROL. 

Largely  upon  the  basis  of  the  statistical  evidence  regarding  cancer  frequency  and 
cancer  increase  throughout  practically  the  entire  civilized  world,  a  movement  was 
inaugurated  within  very  recent  years  effectively  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the 
possibilities  of  canoer  prevention  and  cancer  control.  Chiefly  under  the  direction  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  but  in  hearty  cooperation  with 
National,  State,  and  local  medical  and  sutgical  societies,  a  campaign  of  education  has 
been  carried  on  through  the  entire  country,  which,  in  the  opimon  of  those  best  quali- 
fied to  judge,  has  been  decidedly  beneficial  and  warrants  favorable  anticipations 
regarding  ultimate  results.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Cancor,  the  American  Medical  Association,  medical  societies,  State  and  muni- 
dpal  boards  of  health,  etc.,  and  several  of  the  laige  American  life  insurance  com- 
panies, a  considerable  amount  of  well-conaidered  and  instructive  information  on  the 
cancer  problem  in  its  relation  to  the  individual  has  been  published  and  made  available 
to  many  who  otherwise  could  not  have  been  readied  so  effectively  and  in  so  brief  a 
period  of  time.  Since  the  appeal  to  the  public  rests  largely  upon  the  statistical  facts 
of  the  cancer  situation,  conservatively  determined  by  a  qualified  analysis  of  the 
available  information,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  present  on  this  important  occasion, 
a  plea  for  the  general  acceptance  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  at  least  throughout  the  countries  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  INCIDENCE. 

The  frequency  of  cancer,  geographically  comridered,  varies  enormously  throughout 
the  world,  but  the  mortality  rate  is  also  decidedly  affected  by  sex,  age,  race,  and 
marital  condition.  Apparently  lees  important  factors  are  climate  and  occupation. 
For  many  important  countries  no  trustworthy  data  are  at  present  available  and  for 
most  of  the  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  acceptable  returns  are  limited  to 
large  cities.  When  all  the  available  statistics  for  the  civilissed  world  are  combined, 
it  appears  that  during  recent  years  (1908-1912)  the  average  cancer  death  rate  was  66.7 
per  100,000  of  population  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  compares  with  a  rate  of 
72.8  for  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  coimtry  of  most 
importance,  whether  considered  by  area  or  population,  ia  naturally  the  United  States, 
but  even  for  this  country  there  are  at  present  trustworthy  mortality  data  for  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  population,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  It  is,  therefore,  not  feasible 
to  make  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  facts  of  geographical  incidence 
for  the  entire  Western  Hemiephere,  but  the  availably  amount  of  information  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  purpose.  Preliminary,  however,  to  a  discussion  of  the  varia- 
tions in  the  cancer  death  rate  throughout  the  Western  Hemjaphere,  certain  elementary 
statistical  considerations,  based  largely  upon  the  cancer  mortality  statistics  of  the 
United  States  registration  area,  are  entitled  to  presentation. 

AGE   AND  SEX. 

The  table  following  exhibits  the  mortality  from  cancer  by  age  and  sex  in  the  United 
States  registration  area  for  the  decade  1903-1912.  According  to  this  table  the  death 
rate  is  practically  the  same  for  both  sexes  at  ages  under  5,  a  triJSe  higher  for  males  at 
ages  5  to  14,  but  at  ages  15  to  44  the  male  rate  ia  13.6  per  100,000  of  population  and  the 
female  rate  32.1;  or,  in  other  words,  the  female  rate  is  18.5  per  100,000  of  population, 
or  136  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  male  rate.  At  ages  45  and  over  the  male  rate  is 
236.5,  against  366.4  for  females;  or,  in  other  words,  the  cancer  death  rate  of  females 
at  this  age  period  is  129.9  per  100,000  of  population,  or  54.9  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
male  rate.  This  excess  in  the  adult  cancer  death  rate  of  women  is  largely,  in  the 
United  States  at  least,  due  to  cancer  frequency  in  organs  or  jNUts  peculiar  to  the 
female  sex.  The  table  on  the  following  page  exhibits  the  cancer  mortality  by  oigans 
and  parts,  in  the  United  States  registration  area,  for  the  period  1903-1912,  with  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  cancer  for  the  different  oi^gans  and  parts,  accord- 
ing to  sex,  for  the  year  1915. 

Mortality  from  cancer,  by  age  and  mx.  United  States  registration  area,  190S-1912, 
[Bates  p«r  100,000  of  population.] 


Asm. 

Bates. 

Males. 

Fomalfls. 

Uiukr6 

8.8 

1.7 

18.6 

23«.5 

8.0 

5  to  14 

1.8 

15  to  44 

82.1 

45  and  ovflT '. 

866.4 

GROANS  AND  PARTS. 


According  to  this  table  the  rate  of  mortality  from  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  Uver 
is  almost  the  same  for  both  sexes,  but  there  is  a  decided  excess  in  the  case  of  females 
in  the  mortality  rate  from  cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  intestines,  and  rectum.  The  rate 
of  mortality  from  cancer  of  the  skin  and  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  higher  among  men 
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than  among  women,  but  the  actual  number  of  deaths  from  this  group  of  malignant 
diseases  is  not  of  so  much  importance.  The  excess  in  the  female  cancer  mortality 
is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  deaths  from  cancer  of  the  generative  organs  and  of  the 
female  breast,  accounting  for  39.3  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality  from  cancer  among 
women,  and  35.6  per  100,000  of  population  of  females  separately  considered.  Elimi- 
nating cancer  of  the  generative  organs  and  of  the  breast,  it  is  ehown  that  the  cancer 
death  rate  for  males  was  55.7  per  100,000  of  population,  against  55.0  for  females;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  actual  differences  in  the  rates  were  relatively  of  small  significance. 
As  will  subsequently  be  shown,  these  differences  in  the  incidence  of  cancer  by  sex 
vary  widely  throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  in  the  direction  of  geographical  pathology 
that  the  outlook  is  most  encouraging  that  future  statistical  research  wUl  add  mate- 
rially to  our  imderstanding  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  accoimtable  for  a 
high  or  low  cancer  death  rate. 

Mortality  from  cancer,  by  organs  or  parts,  United  States  registration  area,  1903-1912,  and 
esttmated  cancer  Tnortality  of  the  Continental  United  States,  1915, 

[Rates  per  100,000  of  population.] 


Number 
of  deaths 
100^1912. 


Per 
cent. 


Rates. 


EsU- 

mated 

number 

of  deaths 

1915.» 


Per 
oent. 


Buccal  cavity 

Stomach  and  liver 

Peritoneum,  intestines,  and  rectum 

Skin .V? 

Other  or  not  spedfled  oisans 

Ages  46  and  over 

Total  all  ages 

Females: 

Buooal  cavity 

Stomach  and  liver 

Peritoneum,  intestines  and  rectum, , 

Generative  organs 

Breast 

Skin 

Other  or  not  specified  organs 

Ages  45  and  over 

Total  aU  ages 


9,052 
64,049 
16,615 
7,722 
81,746 
111,884 
129,784 

2,163 
64,085 
23,1S7 
49,747 
29.685 
4.306 
28,608 
164,673 
202,421 


7.4 
49.4 
12.8 

5.9 
24.5 
86.2 
100.0 

1.1 
81.9 
11.4 
34.6 
14.7 

2.1 
14.2 
81.4 
100.0 


4.2 

27.5 
7.1 
3.3 

13.6 
236.5 

55.7 

1.0 
29.0 
10.8 
22.3 
13.8 

1.9 

12.8 

866.4 

90.6 


2,608 
15,622 
4,503 
1,808 
7,677 
28,135 
32,118 

541 
16,060 
6,U0 
12,818 
7,285 
068 
4,640 
30,456 
47,882 


48.  <& 
14.0 
5.6 
23.« 
87.6 
100. 0 

1.1 
88.5 
12.8 
25.8 
l&l 
2.0 
•.T 
82.4 
100.0 


1  Bstimated  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  mortality  from  cancer  in  the  registratiaD 
area  in  1913. 

URBAN   AND  RURAL. 

In  the  registration  States  of  the  United  States  during  the  decade  ending  with  1912 
the  urban  mortality  rate  from  cancer  was  79.2,  against  a  rural  rate  of  66.7,  per  100,000 
population.  The  urban  rate  is  partiy  afiFected  by  cancer  deaths  in  hospitals  and 
special  institutions  for  cancer  treatment,  but  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  this 
factor  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  question  the  conclusion  that  cancer  is 
relatively  more  common  among  American  city  population  when  compared  with  the 
corresponding  population  of  the  country.  Important  exceptions,  however,  are  met 
with  in  different  coimtries  of  the  world,  and  the  present  conclusion  api^ies  only  to 
the  registration  States  of  the  United  States  registration  area.  Crude  death  rates  in 
this  respect  are  quite  likely  to  be  misleading  in  that  the  proportion  of  aged  persons 
is  almost  everywhere  larger  in  the  country  districts  than  in  the  cities. 


During  the  period  1906-1912,  in  30  large  southern  cities  of  the  United  States  the 
cancer  mortality  rate  of  the  white  population  was  80.3  per  100,000  of  population,  and 
of  the  colored  population,  55.2.    All  the  available  statistics  for  the  United  States  and 
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other  countries  emphatically  sustain  the  conclusion  that  cancer,  generally  considered, 
is  relatively  rare  among  primitive  races.  In  the  case  of  the  American  negro,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  in  close  contact  with  the  white  race,  and  with  habits  of  life 
closely  conforming  to  those  of  the  Caucasians,  there  has  been  a  gradual  approach  in 
the  cancer  death  rate  toward  the  rate  common  to  the  white  population,  and  for  cancer 
of  the  uterus  the  rate  for  the  negro  population  of  at  least  certain  American  cities  is 
now  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  rate  for  white  women .  The  lesser  liability  to  cancer 
among  primitive  races  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  rather  attributable  to  habits  of 
life  or  the  mode  of  living  than  to  racial  immur.ity.  Of  all  the  statistical  elements  of 
the  cancer  problem  the  racial  aspect  of  the  disease  is  extremely  interesting  and  most 
likely  to  prove  of  the  first  order  of  practical  importance.  Several  careful  investi- 
gations have  been  made  in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  or  rela- 
tive frequency  of  malignaut  diseases  among  North  American  Indians  and  the  Eskimos 
of  Alaska  and  Labrador,  but  without  exception  the  results  have  been  negative.  In 
other  words,  there  are  no  reasons  for  questioning  the  statement  that  cancer  is  actually 
as  well  as  apparently  very  rare  among  North  American  Indians  and  Eskimos,  and 
that  the  explanation  for  the  infrequency  of  the  disease  is,  most  likely,  that  it  is  due 
to  habits  or  mode  of  life  rather  than  to  racial  immunity. 

The  possible  correlation  of  latitude  and  equivalent  climatic  conditions  to  cancer 
frequency  is  shown  in  the  table  following,  illustrating  the  mortality  from  cancer  in 
130  cities,  according  to  latitude,  for  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  for  the 
period  of  1908-1912: 

Mortality  from  cancer  in  cUieSy  according  to  latitude,  Eaetem  and  Wettem  Hemigpheres, 

1908-1912, 


BMtarn  Hemtgphen. 

Western  Hemisphere. 

Degrae  of  latitude. 

Number 
ofdtles. 

Rates  per 
100,00) 

Index 
number. 

Number 
oCdtiefi. 

Batesper 
100,00) 

Index 
number. 

60N.-^N 

35 
22 

105.7 
10S.4 
60.9 
13.6 
11.6 
34.4 
90.1 

98 
100 
62 
13 
11 
32 
83 

60N.-40N 

26 
18 
4 
3 
6 
4 

77.3 
85.5 
77.2 
82.7 
38.2 
89.8 

100 

40N.-30N 

111 

SON -ION 

100 

10N.-10  8 

107 

10S.-30S 

49 

30S.-40  8 

116 

Total 

09 

98.3 

61 

78.0 

According  to  this  table  there  is  no  precise  degree  of  correlation,  partly,  no  doubt, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  data  for  tropical  countries  are  too  insufficient,  and  that 
such  cities  as  Calcutta,  Hongkong,  and  Singapore  are  not  strictly  comparable  with 
cities  like  New  Orleans,  Habana,  and  Paramaribo.  Furthermore,  60°  to  50°  north 
latitude  in  European  countries  corresponds  rather  to  50°  to  40°  north  latitude  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  as  regards  climatolpgical  conditions.  It  has  not  been  feasible 
for  the  present  purpose  to  establish,  on  the  basis  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  statistical 
information,  the  precise  correlation  of  temperature,  rainfall,  and  humidity  to  cancer 
frequency,  but  the  suggestion  may  be  made  here  that  such  a  study  would  add  a  useful 
contribution  to  cancer  knowledge. 

HABITS  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDrnONS. 

The  question  may  also  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  observed  differences  in  the 
relative  frequency  of  cancer  between  civilized  and  primitive  man  are  not  primarily 
conditioned  by  habits  of  life,  chiefly,  of  course,  diet,  which  is  largely  a  matter  of 
material  well-being.    Native  races  are  generally  underfed,  at  least  with  regard  to 
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idttt  in  ciTilized  coontries  is  luviiimlly  caomdend  %  mrtritioqi  diet,  ahiOL,  hovever, 
enooeoiuly  OMifiued  with  an  exces  in  food  ooiManiptiDn.  At  letflt  in  the  caee  of 
the  nstiye  Amcricmn  IndittM  it  is  ft  sale  MBamption  thst  the  hn^e  majcnty  are  nndef- 
led,  which,  however,  is  not  necc— irily  equivalent  to  the  conchMon  that  tibey  aie 
onderaooiiahed,  for,  broadly  speaking,  that  ia  addoan  the  caae.  Such  invertigatioDa 
aa  have  been  made  to  determine  whether  the  poor,  aa  a  daaa,  are  aa  liable  to  cancer 
or  mote  ao  than  the  well  to  do,  aa  haa  abondantly  been  ahown  to  be  the  caae  with 
tabercalooa,  have  all  been  in  the  negative.  In  other  worda,  the  available  evidence 
ia  rather  to  the  effect  that  cancer  ia  chiefly  a  diaoano  of  the  well  to  do  and  by  inference 
a  diaoaao  of  civiHzalion,  which  broadly  apeaking  ia  meaanied  by  the  attained  degree 
of  material  well-being  or  widely  diffuaed  material  proapcrity.  Exact  statiatica  are 
unfortunately  obtainable  with  difficulty,  but  a  moat  important  contiibation  to  oni 
knowledge  haa  recently  been  made  by  the  public  health  depaitmioit  of  the  dty  of 
Edinburgh,  which  haa  published  the  atatiaticB  of  cancer  and  tuberculoaia  accordii^ 
to  the  rental  of  the  honaea  occupied  by  the  deceased.  It  is  shown  by  this  inquiry 
that  of  the  mortality  from  phthisis  36.4  per  cent  of  the  deaths  occurred  in  houses  rent- 
ing at  leas  than  about  150  per  annum,  34.6  per  cent  occurred  in  houses  renting  at  fnnn 
960  to  $100,  and  17.9  per  cent  occurred  in  houses  renting  at  over  $100  per  annum. 
The  remainder  occurred  in  lodging  houses,  or  the  information  was  not  given.  In 
contrast  of  the  mortality  from  cancer  only  21.8  per  cent  occurred  in  the  houses  with 
the  lowest  rental,  37  per  cent  in  the  houses  with  a  moderate  rental,  and  35.9  per  cent 
in  the  houses  with  a  rental  rather  indicative  of  the  prosperous  and  the  well  to  do.  Fur- 
thenn<n'e,  while  6.9  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  phthisis  occurred  in  lodging  houses, 
typical  of  the  very  poor,  only  0.9  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  cancer  occurred  in  this 
claas  of  residences.  The  proportion  of  deaths  with  residences  not  stated  was  practi- 
cally the  same  for  both  diseases.  Restating  these  rather  important  conclusions,  it 
would  i^pear  that  the  frequency  of  cancer  deaths  was  about  one-third  less  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor  but  nearly  double  in  the  houses  of  the  well  to  do  than  in  the  case 
of  those  who  died  from  phthisis,  which  is  generally  considered  a  disease  of  poverty. 
These  observations  suggest  the  great  practical  value  of  a  further  statistical  study  oC 
the  relation  of  material  well-being  to  cancer  and  tuberculosis. 

MARITAL  CONDITION. 

Among  other  important  statistical  factors  which  require  more  extended  consideia- 
tfon  in  the  study  of  the  cancer  problem  is  marital  condition.  A  recent  investigation 
by  the  registrar  general  of  England  and  Wales,  extending  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
seems  to  warrant  the  important  conclusion  that  cancer  of  the  breast  and  ovaries  is 
decidedly  more  common  among  single  than  among  married  women,  when  proper 
correction  is  made  for  variations  in  the  age  distribution.  In  contrast,  cancer  of  the 
uterus,  however,  is  decidedly  more  common  among  the  married  than  among  the 
unmarried,  but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  if  a  further  analysis  could  be  made 
of  the  precise  site  of  the  disease  it  would  be  shown  that  the  excess  in  the  mortality 
of  the  married  is  chiefly  limited  to  cancer  of  the  cervix. 

CANOXB  INCREA8B  IN  OLD  AOB. 

Of  all  the  factors,  however,  which  influence  the  cancer  death  rate  age  is  of  the 
first  order  of  importance.  Cancer  is  essentially  a  disease  of  adult  life,  and  of  the 
80,000  estimated  deaths  from  cancer  in  the  United  States  at  all  ages  for  the  year  1915, 
approximately  67,600,  or  84.5  per  cent,  occur  at  ages  45  and  over.  Since  the  age  die- 
tribution  of  the  population  varies  materially,  not  only  for  different  countries.  States, 
and  cities,  but  also  for  different  periods  of  time,  it  is  imperative  that  as  far  as  piac- 
ticable,  the  age  factor  should  alwa>'8  be  taken  into  account.  Unfortunately  a  recal- 
culation of  crude  cancer  death  rates,  in  conformity  to  a  standard  basis  of  age  dis- 
tribution, is  frequently  quite  difficult  and  often  practically  impossible. 
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The  most  useful  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  illustratiiig  the  influence  of  age  on  the 
cancer  death  rate  and  the  changes  in  the  rate  are  thoee  for  England  and  Wales,  which 
for  the  present  purpose,  however,  are  limited  to  the  male  population  and  the  two  years 
1901  and  1913.    The  data  are  set  forth  in  the  table  below: 

Mortality  from  cancer  in  England  and  Wales  according  to  age,  1901  compared  with  1903.^ 

lRat66  per  100,000  of  populAtion.) 


Age. 

19111 

1913 

Index 

Popnlatioii. 

Deaths. 

Rates. 

Popnlatioa. 

Deaths. 

Rates. 

her. 

Uiider5 .  . 

1,<^.8A] 

8,409,963 

3,060,166 

2,485,951 

1,931,944 

1,396,210 

007,945 

477,868 

165,233 

17.971 

66 

89 

103 

236 

804 

2,040 

3,353 

2,968 

1,150 

113 

8.6 

2.0 

8.8 

9.5 

41.6 

146.1 

369.3 

619.0 

090.0 

628.8 

1,952,263 

3,631,918 

8,173,028 

2,900,795 

2,417.420 

1,753,967 

1,120,608 

627,744 

187.596 

23,690 

74 

63 

124 

8A5 

1,084 

3,021 

5,175 

4,934 

1,874 

204 

8.8 

1.7 

3.9 

12.6 

44.8 

172.2 

461.8 

786.0 

999.0 

861.1 

106 

5  to  14 

85 

15to24 

118 

25  to  34 

133 

35u>44 

106 

45  to  54 

118 

55toA4 

125 

66  to  74 

127 

75to84 

144 

85  and  over 

137 

All  ages 

15.728.615 

10,891 

69.? 

17,789,004 

16,918 

ft'i.l 

137 

1  Males  only. 

According  to  this  table  the  cancer  death  rate  for  males  at  all  ages  increased  37  per 
cent,  but  the  most  significant  increases  in  the  rate  occurred  at  ages  55  and  over,  having 
been,  respectively,  25  per  cent  at  ages  55-64,  27  per  cent  at  ages  65-74,  44  per  cent 
at  ages  75-84,  and  37  per  cent  at  ages  85  and  over.  The  table  warrants  the  conclu- 
sion, which  is  fully  sustained  by  an  analysis  of  corresponding  statistics  for  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  that  the  increase  in  the  cancer  death  rate  has  occurred 
hugely  in  the  period  of  advanced  adult  life.  An  extended  statistical  study  of  the 
details  by  single  years  reveals  the  fact  that  the  increase  has  been  far  from  uniform 
at  every  period  of  life,  but  that  there  have  been  many  important  fluctuations  and 
variations  suggestive  of  a  real  increase  rather  than  an  apparent  improvement  in  the 
rate  in  consequence  of  increased  accuracy  in  diagnosis  and  death  certification.  To 
illustrate  this  point  of  view  more  precisely  a  table  is  included,  giving  the  rates  by 
divisonal  periods  of  life  for  the  male  population  by  single  years  for  the  entire  period 
1901-1913.    This  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  extended  discussion. 

Mortality  from  cancer  in  England  and  Wales  according  to  age,  1901-19  IS } 
[Rates  per  100,000  of  popalation.) 


Under 
35. 

36-44. 

46-54. 

66-64. 

6^-74. 

76  and 
over. 

All 
ages. 

1901 

4.4 
4.4 
4.7 
4.7 
5.1 
5.1 
5.2 
5.2 
4.9 
5.4 
5.4 
4.8 
5.4 

41.6 
89.0 
42.5 
40.1 
89.5 
43.4 
42.4 
41.8 
4a8 
43.6 
4L9 
43.8 
44.8 

146.1 
146.8 
157.5 
153.1 
15a  4 
158.8 
151.9 
161.6 
157.9 
166.9 
171.2 
168.5 
172.2 

369.3 
350.6 
880.8 
882.6 
888.4 
4iai 
898.4 
401.8 
411.4 
410.1 
426.4 
448.8 
461.8 

619.0 
635.7 
626.8 
645.6 
664.0 
675.7 
664.8 
700.0 
722.4 
781.0 
763.5 
775.1 
786.0 

689.4 
T07.6 
741.9 
7n.2 
801.8 
^03.5 
805.1 
845.2 
846.8 
857.8 
897.8 
939.0 
983.5 

60.1 

1908 

09.6 

1903 

73.3 

1904 

74.3 

1906 

75.9 

1906 

79.8 

1907 

78.6 

1906 

S2.0 

1900 

H3.2 

1910 

85.7 

1911 

89.1 

1912 

91.6 

1918 

94.7 

1  Males  only. 
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The  present  stale  of  international  ^ital  atatiiHca  is  far  from  ban^  latirfiitwj  and 
CQDcliiflive.  Every  intematioiial  compariton  ia  more  or  las  liable  to  aerioos  cBRna, 
but  particularly  00  in  the  case  of  the  ooantriee  of  practically  the  entire  Weafeem 
Hemisphere.  An  extended  diaauBion  of  the  local  cancer  death  rate  by  coontriea. 
States,  and  cities  thioug^ioat  this  vaat  area  woold  obviondy  be  imprefticahle  on  tiie 
present  occasion,  but  the  fdilowing  obaervations  are  proamted  as  a  tentati¥e  oontii- 
bution  toward  a  more  scientific  and  extended  study  of  the  geogn^dcal  diaCzibfitiaa 
of  cancer  throughout  the  Western  Henusfdiere.  Combining  the  available  etatistiCT 
from  official  sourees  for  the  period  1908-1912,  the  average  cancer  freqiiency  mtes  fior 
the  principal  geographical  divisions  were  as  foUowa: 

Latitude  50""  N.-iO"*  N.  includes  the  principal  cities  or  States  of  British  Nortii 
America  and  the  northern  tier  of  the  registrmtion  area  of  the  United  StateLwith  a 
population  of  approximately  14,400,000.  The  avenge  cancer  death  rate  te  tfilk  area 
was  77.3  per  100,000  of  population. 

Latitude  40^  N.-30^  N.  includes  the  larger  portion  of  the  central  and  soothem  tiea 
of  the  United  States  legiBtrmtion  area,  with  a  population  of  approximate  6,000,000. 
The  avenge  cancer  death  rate  for  this  area  was  85.5  per  100,000  of  population. 

Latitude  SO""  N.-IO""  N.  includes  the  cities  qf  New  Orleans,  Habana  (Cuba),  Mexico 
City,  and  Caracas  (Venezuela),  with  a  population  of  approximately  1,275,000.  The 
avenge  cancer  death  rate  for  thia  area  was  77.2  per  100,000  of  population. 

Latitude  10^  N.-IO®  S.,  entirely  within  the  Tropics,  indndes  the  cities  of  Buama- 
ribo  (Dutch  Chiiana),  Bogota  (United  States  of  Colombia),  and  (jnayaquil  (Ecuador), 
with  a  population  of  approximately  240,000.  The  avenge  cancer  death  rate  for  this 
area  was  82.7  per  100,000  of  population. 

Latitude  lO"*  S.-^''  S.  includes  the  principal  cities  of  Brazil,  and  Santiago  dd 
Estero  (Argentina),  with  a  population  of  approximately  1,000,000.  The  average 
cancer  death  rate  for  this  area  was  38.2  per  100,000  of  population. 

Latitude  30^  8.-40''  S.  includes  the  city  of  Pelotas  (Brazil),  the  two  principal  citieB 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  city  of  Montevideo  (Uruguay),  with  a  population 
of  approximately  2,000,000.  The  average  cancer  death  rate  for  this  area  was  89.8  per 
100,000  of  population. 

COMPARATrVB  BATE  OF  TBEQUSNCT. 

The  general  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  justified  that  there  is  a  decreasing  rate 
of  cancer  frequency  with  diminiBhing  distance  from  the  Equator.  How  far  this  result 
is  attributable  to  race  and  primitive  conditions  of  life,  rather  than  to  climatological 
effects,  can  not  be  stated  at  the  present  time.  In  a  general  way,  however,  it  would 
seem  safe  to  assume  that  the  effect  of  race  is  decidedly  more  pronounced  than  the 
result  of  more  obscure  climatological  conditions  such  as  tempemture,  rain&dl,  and 
humidity.  No  conclusive  investigation  has  as  yet  been  made  to  determine  the  ixw- 
sible  correlation  of  latitude  to  cancer  frequency,  but  the  general  evidence  available 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  latitude  is  not  a  pronounced  factor  in  determining  the 
cancer  death  rate.  The  following  five  tables  exhibit  the  cancor  death  nte  tor  the 
period  1908-1912,  for  typical  cities  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America. 

The  first  table  is  for  the  northern  portion  of  North  America  and  includes  nine  cities, 
with  an  aggregate  population  estimated  for  1912  at  11,507,768,  and  a  range  in  the  cancer 
death  rate  from  50.6  per  100,000  of  population  for  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  to  105.7  for 
the  city  of  Boston. 
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/.  Mortality  from  cancer  in  citie$  of  northern  North  America^  latitude  SO^  N»-40^  N., 

1908'191t. 


Latitad^. 

Popnlatioii 
(1912). 

B.U. 

WtaDimc....  

49    50  N. 

47   36N. 
46    SON. 
43    40N. 
42    22N. 
41    63  N. 
40   43  N. 
40    26N. 
40    OON. 

484,400 

414.000 

716,711 

2,282,623 

6.082,821 

650.386 

1,600,072 

50.6 

fiiSIT:; 

66.8 

Mootraftl 

66.4 

Toronto 

72.2 

Boitoo 

ifi:? 

Chfniio. ,       .                . 

78l9 

NewYorV '.,.'. 

77.1 

Pltfthonb 

66.4 

Fhllmifflphb 

8&8 

Total 

11,507,768 

78.4 

The  second  table  is  for  the  southern  portion  of  North  America  and  includes  10  cities, 
with  an  aggregate  population  estimated  for  1912  at  3,179,647,  and  a  range  in  the  cancer 
death  rate  from  50.8  per  100,000  of  population  for  the  city  of  Memphis,  to  109.7  for  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  case  of  the  more  southern  American  cities  the  race 
faurtor  is  of  considerable  determining  importance. 

//.  Mortality  from  cancer  in  cUiee  of  iovthem  North  Americaf  latitude  40^  N.-^O^  N,, 

1909-1912. 


[BatM  pv  lOO/Mn  of  popnlatlim.) 

Latitodo. 

FopalatioD 
(1912). 

Bates. 

DmTor 

•     t 
39    41 N. 
89    17  N. 
89   08N. 
38   38N. 
37    48  N. 
36    ORN. 
84    05N. 
32    46  N. 
82    06N. 
30    OON. 

229,287 
568,391 
266,306 
709,387 
431,738 
136,861 
862.641 
69.437 
67,228 
349,171 

88.1 

Baltimora 

89.6 

K  wmm    ky 

79.0 

St.  I^outo... 

81.9 

SanFranrhoo 

100.7 

Ifemphfsi 

50.8 

Los  Amffles 

100.9 

Charle«toai 

56.8 

BavaDiiab  * 

6&9 

tH^mf  ^^^ftlIM » 

84.9 

Total 

3,179.647 

87.0 

>  In  1910  the  necro  popalatioa  of  Memphis  was  40  per  cent  of  the  total;  of  Charleston,  52.8;  of  Savannah, 
61.1,  and  of  NewOrleans,  26.3. 

The  third  table  includes  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  with  an 
ag^egate  population  estimated  for  1912  at  1,305,566.  To  increase  the  practical  value 
of  this  table  the  same  has  not  been  limited  entirely  to  cities,  but  includes  a  few 
islands,  since  in  the  West  Indian  island  communities  the  urban  and  rural  populations 
are  considerably  meiged  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  cities  have,  as  a  rule, 
the  only  available  facilities  for  institutional  treatment.  The  range  in  the  cancer 
death  rate  of  this  group  is  from  a  minimum  of  20.7  per  100,000  of  population  for  the 
island  of  Grenada,  and  20.9  for  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  to  102.7  for  the  city  of  Habana. 
68436— 17— VOL  x 89 
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m,  MarialUg  from  eaneer  in  Hu  Wut  Tndiei,  Meneo^  and  Ceniral  Amenea,  latituig 

SfT  N.-ia^  N.,  1908-1912, 

[Ratal  par  lOOyOOO  of  popolntkB.] 


Tfat1*^i^ 

Popnla. 
tlon(1912). 

Rataa. 

Bamioda 

•     t 
32    OON. 
23    OON. 
10    2(1  N. 
18    20  N. 
14    OIN. 
14    OON. 
13    44  N. 
12    02  N. 

1O.302 
853.500 

481  500 
86.712 
40  205 

S7.041 
flO.OOO 
68.  m 

54.1 

Habana J 

102  7 

MarlcoCItT 

40.  S 

Paniffti  Wfft  Tmllff 

01. 0 

St.  Lnda 

80.  • 

'^  ln4«anV  mid  I^«e«anl  ffiaiKlf 

270 

flan  flalTador. 

68.0 

Ofcoada 

20.7 

Total 

1,305,500 

COlS 

The  fourth  table  is  for  the  northern  portion  of  South  America,  the  six  cities  repre- 
•ented  having  a  combined  population  for  the  year  1912  of  698,183.  The  range  in 
the  cancer  death  rate  is  from  a  minimum  of  21.8  for  La  Paz  to  a  maximum  of  104.8  for 
Garacas. 

IV.  Mortality  from  cancer  in  eUiei  of  northern  South  America,  latitude  10^  N,-tO*^  8,^ 

1908-1912, 

[Ratal  par  100,000  of  popiilatlon.1 


Latitoda. 

Popola- 
tlon  (1013). 

Rates. 

Cararaa 

10   31  N. 
5   30N. 
4    35N. 

2    H  8. 
13    00  8. 
10    30  8. 

75.000 
35.000 

121  2S7 

snooo 
ooo.ono 

86,026 

104.8 

Paramaribo 

9S  0 

Bogota 

88. 7 

nn^vAOuUr 

58  0 

BahiiT^^:.::;:::;:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::;;:;::::;:::::::::: 

23. 2 

La  Pas 

21.8 

Total 

008,19 

58.7 

The  fifth  table  is  for  the  cities  of  the  southern  portion  of  South  America,  the  seven 
cities  represented  ha^dng  an  aggregate  population  for  the  year  1912  of  3,257,569. 
The  range  in  the  cancer  death  rate  is  from  a  minimum  of  36.5  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation for  Bello  Horizonte  to  a  maximum  of  116.9  for  tiie  city  of  Montevideo. 

F.  Mortality  from  cancer  in  eitiet  of  southern  South  America,  latitude  tO^  S.-40^  8., 

1908-1912, 


[Ratal  par  100,000  of  popalaUon.] 

Utitoda. 

Popala- 
Uon (1912). 

Rates. 

Bclln  n ori> onta ..•••■ ■■.....••.....■ 

20    00  8. 

22  54  8. 

23  38S. 
27    48  3. 
84    30  8. 

34  54S. 

35  00  8. 

30.845 

710.  ono 

400.000 

20  580 

1,383  063 

3S5.017 

347.864 

36  S 

Bio  da  Janeiro 

42.5 

Bno  I'aulo 

45  4 

MntliBod^i  Eataro 

37.5 

Bit(*no8  AI»MI 

8Sl5 

Montcvidpo 

110  0 

Baa^kicod*  Chile  >.... 

71.1 

.«                                                                                   *     ..  .. 

Total 

3.257.500 

73.8 

I  Pofc'uiatlon  for  1800:  fata  for  period  1905-1800. 
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The  foregoing  rates  are  laigely  in  the  nature  of  an  approximation  to  the  exact 
truth.  It,  however,  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  maigin  of  error  is  not  of  suffi- 
ciently serious  importance  to  invalidate  general  conclusions  based  upon  the  data 
presented,  which,  without  exception,  are  derived  from  official  sources.  It  is  prac- 
tically a  forgone  conclusion,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  communities  or  cities 
with  very  low  cancer  death  rates  the  chances  of  error  in  death  certification  and 
completeness  of  registration  are  more  serious  than  in  the  case  of  communities  or 
cities  with  high  cancer  death  rates,  but  the  range  in  the  rates  is  so  considerable  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  doubt  but  that  underlying  local  causes  account  for  the 
differences,  which  are  too  pronounced  to  be  due  in  any  material  d^;ree  to  errors  in 
clinical  diagnosis,  death  certification,  and  completeness  of  registration. 

These  data  are  illustrated  graphically  in  figure  2. 

YABIAtlONS  BT  ORGANS  AND  PARTS. 

It  is  realized  that  this  statement  requires  some  amplification,  and  in  support  thereof 
the  following  observations  on  the  comparative  rate  of  cancer  frequency,  with  a  due 
regard  to  sex  and  organs  or  parts  affected,  for  a  few  selected  cities  of  North,  Central, 
and  South  America,  are  presented: 

Mortality  from  cancer  in  cities  of  North,  Central,  and  SotUh  America,  by  organs  and 

parts,  according  to  sex. 
(Rates  per  100.000  of  population.] 


North  America. 

Central  and  Sonth  America. 

Organ  or  part. 

New 
York. 

New 
Orleans.! 

San  Fran- 
cisco. 

City  of 
Mexico. 

Rlode 
Janeiro. 

Monte- 
video. 

Bnenos 
Aires. 

Males: 

Buccal  cavity 

4.7 
80. « 

10.3 

1  « 

15.1 

7.8 
27.6 

6.4 

1.5 

32.1 

10.6 
54.1 

13.7 

2.5 

20.9 

2.7 
7.8 

2.4 

1.8 
13.1 

3.9 
10.0 

1.7 
2.0 
13.6 

6.5 
77.9 

7.8 

1.3 

85.0 

6.6 

Stomach  and  liver 

63.6 

Fcritonpum,  intestlnef ,  and 
rectiun 

4.6 

BWn 

2.0 

Other  or  not  spedfled  organs 

31.5 

All  organs  and  parti 

62.8 

75.3 

101.  s 

27.3 

31.3 

127.0 

98.  • 

VamalesT 

Buccal  cavity 

.9 
80.5 

12  1 

23.4 

13.7 

1.1 

2.2 
23.2 

6.8 

85.6 

12.0 

.6 

16.9 

11 
40.1 

17  6 
32.6 
20  2 
2.1 
10.6 

1.3 
9.4 

4.0 
36.8 

3  5 

.8 

13.3 

1.2 
4.1 

1.8 
15.4 

8.6 

.9 

18.8 

1.2 
47.3 

87 

23.3 

7.2 

1.2 

21.1 

I.l 

Stomnch  and  liver 

Peritoncuin,  Intestines,  and 
rectum 

S8.4 
4.6 

Generative  organs 

18.4 

Breast 

4.8 

Bkln 

.8 

Other  or  not  specified  organs 

18.2 

All  organs  and  parts 

01.5 

97.3 

124.3 

68.6 

45.7 

110.0 

71.8 

1  The  data  for  Now  Orleans  are  for  the  white  population  only. 

The  table  provides  sufficient  material  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  very  wide 
degree  of  variation  in  the  local  incidence  of  cancer  according  to  organs  or  parts  of 
the  body  affected.  It  can  not  well  be  questioned,  for  illustration,  that  the  status 
of  medical  practice  in  Buenos  Aires  is  not  so  very  much  different  from  the  attained 
degree  of  medical  and  surgical  proficiency  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  table  shows 
that  the  general  cancer  death  rate  of  males  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  62.8  per 
100,000  of  population,  against  98.1  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  could  not  well 
be  maintained  that  the  physicians  of  Buenos  Aires  diagnose  malignant  disease  with 
much  greater  accuracy  than  the  physicians  of  the  city  of  New  York,  yet  cancer 
among  men  is  shown  to  be  approximately  50  per  cent  more  frequent  in  Buenos  Aires 
than  in  New  York  City,  and  upon  further  analysis  it  appears  that  most  of  this  excess 
is  due  to  the  higher  degree  or  rate  of  frequency  occurrencein  the  case  of  cancer  of 
the  buccal  cavity,  stomach  and  liver,  skin,  and  ill-defined  or  nonspedfied  oigani 
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or  parta.  The  disease,  however,  is  less  frequent  in  Buenoe  Aires  than  in  New  York 
City  in  the  case  of  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  and  rectum.  For  this 
group  of  cancers  the  death  rate  for  the  city  of  New  York  is  more  than  twice  the  male 
corresponding  rate  for  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

In  marked  contrast  the  female  cancer  death  rate  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  91.5 
per  100,000  of  population,  against  a  corresponding  rate  of  71.2  for  the  dty  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Considered  in  detail,  it  appears  that  the  only  form  of  cancer  more  common 
among  the  women  of  Buenos  Aires  is  cancer  of  the  buccal  cavity,  but  the  excess  is 
very  slight.  The  excess  in  the  rate  for  ill-defined  or  not  specified  iarma  of  cancer 
can  not  be  relied  upon  as  entirely  conclusive.  In  a  general  way,  all  important  speci- 
fied forms  of  cancer  are  less  common  among  the  women  of  Buenoe  Aires  than  among 
the  women  of  New  York  City,  and  particularly  so  is  the  case  in  cancer  of  the  peri- 
toneum, intestines  and  rectum,  and  the  female  breast.  The  analysis  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  differences  in  the  rates  are  due  to  local  conditions,  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
variations  in  habits  of  life  and  the  possible  effect  of  race  and  climate,  radier  than  to 
pronounced  or  numerically  important  errors  of  clinical  diagnosis  and  death  certifica- 
tion. 

These  data  are  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 

CANCER  IN  THB  UNITBD  STATES  AND  URUOUAT. 

As  a  further  contribution  to  this  very  interesting  aspect  of  the  geograi^cal  study 
of  caiAer  frequency,  and  as  evidence  of  the  great  practical  value  of  an  extended 
statbtical  analysis  of  the  ofi'cial  returns,  the  following  comparative  table  is  included 
for  the  United  States  registration  area  and  for  Uruguay: 

MorUdUjffrom  cancer  in  the  United  States  rcgistratum  area  and  the  RepuUie  of  Urugwxf^ 
by  organs  and  parU,  1906-1910. 

(Rates  per  100,000  of  populatloo.j 


Males. 

Females. 

Males  and  femalss. 

United 
States. 

Uru- 
guay. 

United 
Stetes. 

Um- 

gn»y. 

United 
States. 

Uni 

Bnooal  cavity 

4.2 

27.6 

7.1 

3.6 
44.4 

4.3 

0.0 
20.0 
10.5 
22.1 
13.3 

1.0 
12.4 

0.4 
26.5 

4.0 
12.2 

8.7 

.5 

10.3 

3.6 
28.3 

8.8 
10.8 

6.5 

2.7 
12.0 

S.0 

Btoniftcli  endf  ll^'w 

36.6 

Peritoneum,  intestine^,  and  rectum. 

Female  generative  orgaos 

4.6 
6.0 

Female  ^reart 7. 

1.8 

BWn 

3.4 
13.4 

1.6 
10.4 

1.1 

Other  or  not  snecifled  oreans 

-  14-0 

Allonans  and  oarts 

66.7 

73.2 

00.1 

56.4 

72.6 

66.0 

The  general  cancer  death  rates  of  the  two  countries  are  not  very  far  from  being 
about  the  same.  The  rate  for  Uruguay  was  66  per  100,000  of  total  population  during 
the  period  under  consideration,  against  a  rate  ot  72.6  for  the  United  States  registra- 
tion area.  Considered,  however,  by  four  groups  of  specified  organs  or  parts,  it  appears 
the  the  rate  for  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  liver  was  28.3  per  100,000  of  total  popula- 
tion for  the  United  States  registration  area,  against  35.6  for  Uruguay.  It  could  not 
well  be  maintained,  without  the  risk  of  successful  contradiction,  that  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  liver  is  less  accurately  diagnosed  in  the  United  States  than  in  the  South 
American  Republic.  The  mortality  from  cancer  of  the  skin  was  2.7  per  100,000  of 
total  population  in  the  United  States  registration  area,  against  a  rate  of  1.1  for  Uru- 
guay. Since  this  form  of  cancer  is  the  most  easily  diagnosed,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  differences  in  the  rate  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  serious  shortcomingB 
of  medical  practice  in  the  South  American  Republic. 

These  data  are  illustrated  in  Figures  1  and  3. 
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FEMALE  GENBRATIYE  ORQAKS  AND  BREAST. 

The  mortality  from  cancer  of  the  female  generative  organs  was  22.1  per  100,000  of 
female  population  for  the  United  States  registration  area,  against  a  rate  of  12.2  for 
Uruguay;  and  the  corresponding  rates  for  cancer  of  the  female  breast  were  13.3  for 
the  United  States  registration  area,  against  only  3.7  for  Uruguay.  No- evidence  ib 
available  to  prove  that  cancer  of  the  female  generative  organs  is  lees  accurately  diag- 
nosed in  Uruguay  than  in  the  United  States,  if  the  higher  rate  for  cancer  of  the  stomacfa 
and  liver  in  Uruguay  can  be  relied  upon  as  evidence  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  somewhat 
similar  group  of  generally  inaccessible  cancers  is  as  accurately  made  as  in  the  United 
States. 

The  very  low  mortality  from  cancer  of  the  female  breast  in  Uruguay  can  not  be 
accepted  as  proof  of  inaccuracy  or  incompleteness  of  diagnosis,  since  this  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  diagnosed  forms  of  malignant  disease.  By  way  of  further  illustration,  it 
may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  mortality  from  cancer  of  the  female  breast 
is  4.5  per  100,000  of  female  population  for  the  island  of  Cuba,  but  only  1.8  for 
Japftn.  In  contrast,  the  rate  attains  to  extremely  high  proportions  in  England  and 
Wales,-  where  it  is  17.9;  and  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  15.4.  Since  the  corresponding 
rate  for  the  United  States  registration  area  is  only  13.3,  it  would  follow  that  if  the 
low  rate  for  Uruguay  is  to  be  considered  evidence  of  inaccuracy  or  Incompleteness  of 
diagnosis,  then  the  same  conclusion  applies  to  the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  » 
number  of  other  countries  for  which,  as  far  as  known,  the  registration  returns  are  aa 
trustworthy  as  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  further  in  this  connection,  that  the  mor- 
tality from  cancer  of  the  breast  for  Bavaria,  ^here  the  general  accuracy  of  diagnosia 
can  not  be  questioned,  was  only  9.1  per  100,000  of  female  population,  and  for  Hol- 
land only  9.6,  against,  as  said  before,  corresponding  rates  of  17.9  for  England  and 
Wales,  and  15.4  for  Scotland. 

These  data  are  illustrated  in  Figure  4. 

ACCUBACT  OF  DIAGNOSIS. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  called  for  in  defense  of  the  practical  use  of  the  gen- 
eral cancer  mortality  statistics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  an  approximate  indica- 
tion of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  disease  throughout  this  vast  area,  and  the 
modification  of  local  cancer  death  rates  by  population,  climatoiogical  conditions, 
habits  of  life,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Those  n ho  are  responsible  for  the  charge  that 
methods  of  death  certification  are  grossly  defective,  and  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  the  clinical  diagnosis  is  inaccurate  or  seriously  at  fault,  rely  upon  fragmentary 
data  and  not  upon  the  required  statistical  evidence  in  conformity  to  the  first  and 
fundamental  law  of  all  statistical  Inquiries,  and  that  is  the  law  of  large  numbers. 
Most  of  the  contributions  to  the  medical  literature  on  accuracy  in  death  certification 
bear  intrinsic  evidence  of  superficial  consideration  and  indifference  to  accepted 
principles  of  statistical  inquiry.  It  is  as  wrongful  a  procedure  on  the  part  of  a  physi- 
cian not  trained  in  statistical  methods  to  bring  fom  ard  statistical  arguments  and  fair- 
reaching  assertions  based  upon  mere  figures  or  data  not  conforming  to  the  require- 
ments of  statistical  science,  as  for  a  statistician  superficially  informed  concerning 
medical  matters  to  pass  judgment  on  involved  proplems  of  pathology  or  therapeutics. 
It  is  unquestionably  of  the  first  order  of  importance  that  the  clinical  diagnosis  and 
methods  of  death  certification  should  be  further  improved,  and  no  one  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  facts  but  will  admit  that  present  methods  throughout  the  world  are 
far  from  perfect  or  ideal;  but  the  strongest  possible  objections  lie  against  the  increas- 
ing practice  on  the  part  of  superficial  and  ill-informed  medical  writers,  to  indict  on 
the  one  hand  the  entire  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  as  being  littie  short  of  quack- 
ery, and  on  the  other,  the  statistical  method  in  medicine  as  a  delusion  and  fraud.  The 
cause  of  neither  medicine  nor  statistics  is  advanced  by  such  amateurish  contribu- 
tions, but  a  vast  amount  of  harm  is  done  to  both  medicine  and  statistics  by  their  pub- 
lication in  scientific  periodicals,  oflicial  health  reports,  or  in  the  medical  press. 
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UROBNOT  OF  QUAUFIBD  BTATISTICAL  RESEARCH. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  chiefly  intende<f  to  emphasize  the  urgency  and 
pnctical  utility  of  further  statistical  research  into  the  geographical  incidence  of  cancer 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Conceding  the  rather  doubtful  accuracy  and 
c<mipletene8s  of  the  returns  for  certain  countries  and  islands  laigely  inhabited  by 
native  races,  it  nevertheless  seems  reasonable  to  maintain  that  if  malignant  disease 
were  actually  as  common  in  these  areas  as  in  the  more  civilized  portions  of  the  globe^ 
the  recorded  rate  of  frequency  would  be  much  higher  than  is  actually  the  case.  Recall- 
ing the  wide  disparity  in  the  comparative  rate  of  incidence,  by  oigans  and  parts,  met 
with  in  such  cities  as  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  or  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  it 
would  seem  utterly  incredible  that  these  differences  should  be  the  result  of  serioui 
errors  in  diagnosis  or  inaccuracies  in  death  certification,  instead  of,  as  is  more  probable, 
due  to  pronounced  variations  in  the  existing  conditions  of  life,  chiefly  habits  and  diet, 
which  in  part  at  least  are  the  equivalent  of  material  well-being  and  poverty.  While 
cancer  occurs  among  animals  under  domestication,  or  under  exceptional  laboratory 
conditions,  it  is  well  known  that  malignant  disease  is  relatively  infrequent  among 
wild  animals  in  captivity.  Conversely,  there  are  no  reasons  why  native  races  should 
be  peculiarly  or  exceptionally  liable  to  malignant  disease,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  most  careful  medical  observers,  living  for  many  years  among  primitive  peoples, 
have  invariably  reported  cancer  to  be  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  among  them. 
There  are,  therefore,  convincing  reasons  for  believing  that  a  thoroughly  specialized 
statistical  cancer  research  into  the  precise  geographical  incidence  of  malignant  disease 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  prove  of  much  practical  value  and  possibly 
of  fiar-reaching  importance  to  the  cause  of  cancer  control. 

In  contrast  to  the  comparative  rarity  of  cancer  in  many  of  the  countries  and  islands 
of  Central  and  South  America,  the  discussion  draws  attention  to  the  excessive  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  in  such  cities  as  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  where  it  has  been 
shown  that  cancer  is  even  more  conunon  than  in  cities  of  corresponding  size  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  this  direction  also  the  outlook  is 
encouraging  that  further  statistical  research,  amplified  by  medical  and  anthropo* 
logical  studies,  and  most  of  all  by  thoroughly  qualified  studies  of  metabolism  diet 
and  habits  of  life,  would  3rield  results  of  considerable  practical  importance .  Accepting 
as  conclusive  the  recorded  rate  of  excessive  cancer  frequency  for  many  of  the  countries 
and  States  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  it  would  furthermore  seem  of  the  utmost 
urgency  that  the  attention  of  these  countries  should  be  directed  to  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  as  a  first  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  effective  public  education  in  the  essential  cancer  facts  and  a  prerequisite 
for  an  ultimate  reduction  in  the  mortality  from  malignant  disease  throughout  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  Chairman.  The  paper  just  read  is  open  for  discussion. 

Dr.  William  Rodman.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  one  state- 
ment that  Dr.  Hoffman  made,  which  is  that  malignant  disease  is 
certainly  more  frequent  in  the  fleshy  than  m  those  who  are  imder 
weight.  I  tliink  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  Particularly  is 
this  so  in  patients  with  cancer  of  the  breast.  Some  of  the  statistics 
that  the  writer  quoted  from  South  American  cities  rather  surprised 
and  startled  me. 

Dr.  Truman  Abbe.  The  paper  that  Dr.  Hoffman  has  read  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  brought  to  my  mind  very  forcibly  the  paper 
that  we  heard  two  days  ago  by  Dr.  Maud  Slye  on  heredity  of  cancer 
in  mice.     It  occurred  to  me  that  the  factors  which  influence  the 
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incidence  of  cancer  in  partical&r  organs,  in  varioiis  portions  of  the 
body,  would  be  fully  explained  by  her  proof  that  cancer  is  definitely 
hereditary,  not  only  the  t^idency  to  cancer,  but  the  tendency  of 
cancer  to  special  organs.  This  would  account  for  the  inciMaed 
frequency  of  cancer  of  the  special  organs  and  the  increased  fre- 
quency of  cancer  in  certain  localities.  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
Dr.  Hoffman  has  to  say  on  that  question. 

The  point  as  to  the  prevalence  of  cancer  in  people  of  overweight 
is  a  proposition  which  b,  again,  very  interesting  to  me,  because  I 
have  been  convinced  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  over- 
weight is  a  symptom  of  the  cancer  and  not  the  cause  of  the  cancer. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  large  nimiber  of  the  cancer  cases  that  we 
operate  upon  and  do  not  cure  gain  remarkably  in  weight  before  a  re- 
currence appears.  The  same  thing  is  probably  true  in  the  early  stages 
of  our  cancer  development,  and  I  was  wondering  if  that  would  no4 
perhaps  account  for  the  overweight  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hoffman. 

The  Chaibman.  Dr.  Hoffman,  will  you  close  the  discussion  f 

Dr.  Hoffman.  The  question  of  overweight  in  relation  to  organs 
and  parts  has  not  been  statistically  studied  so  far  as  I  know*  It  is 
a  line  of  study  that  I  hope  myself  to  take  up  in  the  near  future  in 
cooperation  with  the  advisory  board  of  the  statistical  committee  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  and  the  cooperaticm 
of  some  of  the  leading  life-insurance  companies  in  this  country,  who 
will  be  requested  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  cancer  of  the 
breast  in  women  and  cancer  of  the  tongue  in  men.  I  may  state, 
however,  that  according  to  the  best  information  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  from  medical  sources  cancer  occurs  more  in  those  who 
have  always  enjoyed  robust  good  health,  those  who  represented 
apparently  a  better  phjrsical  type,  as  measured  by  an  excess  in  nour- 
ishment. As  to  whether  overweight  is  a  symptom,  I  am  not  so  sure. 
Miss  Attley  in  Philadelphia  has  made  some  extremely  interesting 
investigations  regarding  weight  in  relation  to  cancer  of  the  uterus, 
and  her  conclusions  were  to  the  effect  that  a  loss  in  weight  had  been 
the  earlier  symptom  of  cancer  of  the  generative  organs;  but  her 
control  cases — that  is,  nonuterine  cases — ^seemed  to  prove  the  oppo- 
site. I  question  whether  any  data  at  present  available  permit  of  a 
categoric  answer  to  that  important  question;  but  it  suggests  a  lino 
of  future  statistical  inquiry  which  will  differentiate  the  oigans  and 
parts  and  possibly  the  forms  and  types  of  cancer.  No  progress 
was  made  in  the  study  of  malaria  until  fevers  were  resolved  into 
their  different  types. 

As  regards  heredity  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  constrained 
to  take  an  opposite  view  to  that  of  Miss  Maud  Slye  and  her  conclu- 
sions based  upon  animal  experimentations  alone.  In  her  series  of 
charts  the  other  night  she  had  just  two  family  records  of  human 
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cancer  cases.  The  collective  experience  of  all  American  life  insur- 
ance companies  and  our  own  individual  company  is  to  the  effect  that 
persons  with  a  double  history  of  cancer  in  the  family  have  slightly 
lesser  mortality  from  all  causes  and  from  cancer  in  particular  than 
the  expected  according  to  age  and  sex  distribution.  That  is  positive 
•vidence,  which  can  not  be  impeached  by  the  possible  doubtful 
character  of  the  data.  A  negative  statement  might  be  impeached, 
but  these  are  the  facts,  that  among  those  who  had  authenticated 
cases  of  cancer  in  the  family,  at  least  two  or  more,  the  frequency  of 
cancer  in  the  offspring  was  less  than  the  expected;  so  that  the  evi- 
dence of  hereditary  transmission  was  disposed  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  '*The  relation 
of  modes  of  infection  to  the  control  of  bacterial  diseases  in  Pan 
America/'  by  Prof.  M.  J.  Rosenau.  Dr.  Rosenau  has  sent  his  paper 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  read  by  Mr.  Bowles. 


'  THE  RELATION  OF  MODES  OF  INFECTION  TO  THE  CONTROL  OF  BAC- 
TERUL  DISEASES  IN  PAN  AMERICA. 

By  M.  J.  ROSENAU,  M.  D., 
FrofenoT  of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  Harvard  Medical  School;  Director^ 

School  for  Health  Officers  of  Harvard-TecKnology;  formerly  Director,  Hygienic  Labor' 

atory,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington. 

Diseaae  knows  no  geographical  boundaries.  Germs  take  no  heed  of  nationality  or 
lace.  The  communicable  diseases  travel  along  the  routes  of  human  intercourse. 
Contagion  accompanies  trade  and  travel.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  infection 
is  dragged  from  one  country  to  another  in  persons  rather  than  on  things.  In  other 
words,  human  intercourse,  which  brings  so  many  beneficent  blessings,  also  carries  in 
its  wake  a  trail  of  dangers.  These  dangers  are  no  less  real  because  they  are  insidious 
and  due  to  an  invisible  foe.  Many  more  persons  in  the  world *s  history  have  died  of 
bacteria  than  of  bullets.  The  encouraging  feature  is  the  message  of  hope  found  in 
•ur  knowledge  of  bacterial  diseases,  their  modes  of  spread,  and  means  of  (n-evention. 

Intercourse  between  the  Pan  American  States  is  growing  and  is  bound  to  increase 
in  volume  and  in  intimacy.  With  this  interchange  of  products  and  people  will  come 
ft  corresponding  interchange  of  infections.  Fortunately,  our  methods  of  quarantine 
and  sanitation  have  reached  that  point  of  precision  where  we  can  guard  against  the 
introduction  of  most  exotic  plagues.  Quarantine,  however,  is  only  a  makeshift  and 
is  not  the  true  method  of  prevention.  Quarantine,  in  fact,  is  an  admission  of  imperfect 
sanitation.  A  city  free  of  Stegomyia  mosquitoes  can  laugh  at  yellow  fever  and  needs 
no  quarantine.  A  city  with  a  clean  water  supply,  well  protected,  need  fear  no  water- 
borne  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  or  cholera.  A  city  built  with  regard  to  rats  will  not 
become  an  epidemic  focus  of  plague.    The  "  city  beautiful-**  must  be  the  **  city  clean." 

I  speak  now  more  particularly  of  typhoid  fever,  plague,  and  cholera,  because  these 
diseases  represent  the  types  of  bacterial  infections  which  are  readily  controllable. 
In  fact,  they  are  comparatively  easy  to  prevent;  impossible  to  cure. 

Typhoid  fever  is  an  index  of  imperfect  civilization.  A  community  with  a  clean 
drinking  water  and  safe  milk  supply,  a  good  system  of  sewage  disposal,  and  otherwise 
biologically  clean,  need  fear  no  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever.  One  of  the  greatest 
sanitary  triumphs  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  remarkable  reduction  in  typhoid 
lever  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  decade.    Great  plague  spots,  like  Pitts- 
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boigh  and  Niagara  Falls,  which  served  as  endemic  fiod  frcMn  which  the  dtsease  radiated 
to  all  parts  ol  our  country,  at  last  have  been  eliminated.  Many  of  the  cities  and 
States  in  our  fair  land  now  equal  the  best  records  of  European  cities  so  far  as  typhoid 
death  rates  are  concerned.  The  pmod  of  incubation  of  typhoid  fever  is  often  pro- 
longed— sometimes  three  weeks  or  more.  A  person  may  thus  drink  a  glass  of  infected 
water  or  contaminated  milk  in  the  United  States  and  travel  to  Brazil,  Aigentine 
Republic,  or  Chile  bef<»e  the  disease  breaks  out.  Quarantine  procedures  are  inef- 
fective against  typhoid  fever,  and  therefore  our  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the 
resources  of  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene. 

The  brilliant  results  obtained  in  the  United  States  Army,  through  the  use  ol 
typhoid  vaccines,  has  proved  that  this  Lb  a  useful  method  of  prevention.  This 
method  of  typhoid  prophylaxis  is  also  available  to  the  civil  population,  but  does 
not  take  the  place  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

The  story  of  cholera  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  that  of  typhoid  fever.  Chotam  is 
spread  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  typhoid  fever  is  spread,  and  bacillus  cameo 
play  the  same  insidious  roll  in  both  diseases.  '*  Flies,  fingers,  and  filth''  are  illiter- 
adve  truths  in  both  infections.  Furthermore,  it  is  literally  true  in  both  cholera  and 
typhoid  fever  that  ''disease,  dirt,  and  diarrhea''  become  sadly  mixed. 

Bubonic  plague  has  found  a  foothold  on  the  American  Continent  and  will  be  difficult 
to  eradicate.  Plague  is  a  bacterial  disease,  but  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  that  it 
is  spread  not  so  much  from  person  to  person  as  through  the  intermediary  of  the  rat 
and  its  flea.  Plague  is  a  disease,  primarially,  of  rats  and  secondarily  of  man.  This 
exotic  pestilence  is  dragged  from  country  to  country  mainly  by  the  rats  on  board 
ships.  Quarantine  reetrictionB  against  plague  are  efiFective  but  cumbersome  to  tnule 
and  travel.  A  rat-free  city  could  lighten  the  delays  and  expense  of  quarantine 
measures  against  league. 

Nations  must  learn  the  lesson  that  it  will  pay  to  require  rat-proof  buildings,  ra^ 
proof  markets,  wharves,  graneries,  and  slaughterhouses,  just  as  it  has  found  by  bitter 
experience  that  it  pays  to  have  other  restrictive  building  laws. 

Monumental  public  buildings,  beautiful  parks,  art  galleries,  libraries,  and  hand- 
some boulevards  do  not  make  the  '*city  beautiful."  The  sanitarian  looks  deeper 
than  these  outward  expressions  of  prosperity  and  appreciation  of  fine  arts.  He 
requires  a  clean  dty  in  the  sense  of  biological  cleanliness— free  of  rats,  flees,  vermin, 
and  dust;  good  houses,  clean  from  garret  to  cellar;  tidy  back  yards— in  fact,  cleanli- 
ness of  the  food  we  eat,  water  we  drink,  air  we  breathe.  Cleanliness  of  home  and 
surroundings  is  the  foundation  stone  of  an  enduring  structure  in  preventive  medicine. 
The  greatest  blessing  to  man  is  health,  and  this  can  not  be  achieved  without  intelli- 
gent effort  and  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  ''The  healthy  man  is  the  most 
meritorious  product  of  nature  as  far  as  he  goes.  A  soul  in  right  health  is  the  blessedest 
thing  this  earth  receives  of  heaven." 

The  Chairman.  This  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  James  T.  B.  Bowles.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  Panama 
for  nearly  six  years.  My  mind  goes  back  to  the  nidus  of  the  infec- 
tions which  were  formed  by  trade  routes,  beginning  at  the  old  town 
of  Portobelo.  Sailing  vessels  first  stopped  at  Portobelo,  as  there 
were  markets  and  fairs  there.  Caigo  and  passengers  were  then 
transferred  to  small  sailing  vessels  for  the  village  of  Chagres,  which  in 
turn  became  a  new  center  of  infection  for  yeUow  fever  and  malaria, 
and  so  it  continued.  Each  one  of  the  places  along  the  trade  route 
became  a  center  of  infection  for  yeUow  fever  and  malaria,  and  as 
these  routes  were  traveled  by  the  people  crossing  Panama  the  centers 
of  infection  were  kept  up  by  the  new  blood  passing  through. 
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The  point  was  brought  out  that  quarantine  is  only  a  makeshift 
and  is  not  a  true  method  of  prevention.  I  think  this  is  very  well 
illustrated  by  the  conditions  in  Panama.  With  the  present  sanitary 
conditions  there,  quarantine  would  not  be  necessary  if  it  were  not  for 
the  conditions  of  some  of  the  places  lower  down  in  South  America. 
That  is  easily  seen  from  the  fact  that  occasionally  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  streo^hen  the  quarantine  r^ulations  at  the  port  of  Panama 
CSty. 

Dr.  Rosenau  places  a  great  deal  of  stress  on  typhoid  fever.  The 
control  of  typhoid  fever  in  Panama  is  another  wonderful  thing.  I 
know  of  practically  only  two  very  small  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever. 
There  were  a  few  cases  at  two  different  times.  The  first  few  cases 
were  practically  water  borne  through  a  water  carrier  who  had  been 
infected  with  typhoid  fever.  The  second  series  of  cases  occurred  two 
or  three  years  ago,  through  the  infection  of  the  oyster  beds  in  the  bay 
by  the  sewerage  of  Panama  City.  There  were  only  a  very  few  cases 
then.  I  think  we  can  say  that  the  death  rate  in  Panama  from 
typhoid  is  practically  nil,  far  less  than  in  any  of  the  American  cities. 

The  typhoid  death  rate  in  the  Army  was  very  interestingly  brought 
out.  Last  year  when  we  were  in  Vera  Cruz  we  did  not  have  one 
case  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  Army.  This  certainly  vindicates  the 
prophylactic  use  of  vaccination  against  typhoid  fever.  When  we 
went  into  Vera  Cruz  we  found  a  great  deal  of  typhoid  and  tubercu- 
losis there. 

The  Celaibman.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  to  have  a  city  in  such 
sanitary  condition  that  a  disease  can  not  spread  is  infinitely  better 
than  a  measure  to  keep  it  out.  At  the  same  time  the  economic 
question  plays  its  r61e  even  in  sanitary  affairs.  Sometimes  a  dollar 
will  do  more  in  keeping  disease  out  than  a  good  many  dollars  will 
in  preventing  its  spread,  and  if  you  can  keep  it  out,  as  a  makeshift 
at  least,  it  is  very  well  to  do  so. 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  that  of  Prof.  S.  J.  Meltzer,  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  New  York  City. 


ON  THE  INHmrrORY  PROPERTIES  OF  MAGNESIUM  SULPHATE  AND 
THEm  THERAPEUTIC  APPLICATION  IN  TETANUS. 

By  S.  J.  MELTZER. 
Department  of  Pkyeiology  and  Pharmacology  of  the  BockefeUer  ImtUute  for  Medieal 

Reuardij  New  York. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  object  of  my  communication  is  chiefly  a  pzactical  one.  I  wioh  to  state  in  a  predse 
way  how  magneaium  sulphate  should  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  there  are  many  in  this  audience  who  know  that  this  salt  is  being  used 
for  treatment  of  tetanus,  but  I  doubt  that  many  aie  iamiliar  with  the  pharmacol<VLcal 
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actinii  of  this  salt  upon  which  this  method  of  treatment  is  baaed.  It  is  conceivable 
that  it  is  assumed  by  many  that  any  btvorable  therapeutic  effect  Epeom  salt  may  ezeit 
upon  tetanus  rests  upon  its  well-known  action  as  a  piugative.  Furthermore,  I  can  noi 
free  myself  from  the  doubt  that  the  physiological  phenomenon  of  inhibition  is  generally 
well  understood,  and  especrially  that  the  term  "inhibitory  property,"  which  has  beem 
used  in  the  title  of  this  paper  in  connection  with  the  action  of  magnesium  salts,  wHl 
be  properly  interpreted.  My  practical  statements  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  intn^ 
duced  by  a  discussion  of  a  theoretica]  character.  In  this  discussion  I  shaO  deal 
briefly,  first,  \«ith  the  phenomena  of  inhibition,  as  I  understand  them,  and  tiien 
procaed  to  discuss  the  inhibitory  actions  of  the  salts  of  magnesium  which  we  observed 
in  our  exporimental  studies  and  which  led  up  to  the  use  of  magnesium  sulphate  mm 
tetanus. 

THB  PHKNOMBNA  OF  INHIBmON  IN  BI0L007. 

The  best  Icnown  phenomenon  of  inhibition  is  the  action  of  the  \'agus  upon  the  heart* 
The  heart  is  a  muscle  which  continually  performs  rhythmical  contractionB.  Whea 
a  nerv-e  which  goes  to  a  muscle  \a  stimulated,  the  muscle  gets  into  a  shorter  or  longer 
state  of  tetanus.  But  the  Weber  brothem  discovered  that  stimulation  of  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  vagus  nerve  stops  the  heart  in  diastole— it  inhibits  its  contraction.  The 
phenomenon  of  inliibition  was  thus  discovered.  In  the  past  70  yean  a  great  many 
physinhigical  processes  were  discovered  which  had  to  be  interpreted  as  inhibitoiy 
phenomena.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  here  the  great  amount  of  the  corresponding 
data,  which,  by  the  way,  have  not  3ret  been  sufficiently  correlated.  I  shall  only  dle- 
cuss  two  or  three  points  which  are  very  useful  to  keep  in  mind.  Many  years  after  the 
vagiis  inliibititm  came  to  light,  nerve  fibers. were  discovered,  the  stimulation  of 
which  causes  an  acceleration  of  the  heart  beats;  it  was  further  established  that  when 
the  inhibitory  vagus  fibers  and  the  accelerator  nerv^e  fibers  are  stimulated  simul- 
taneously, the  effect  of  inhibition  prevails  during  stimulation  to  a  degree  that  the 
stimulation  of  the  accelerators  can  not  be  well  recognized .  But  both  sets  of  nerve  fibes 
differ  in  some  peculiarities,  among  others,  in  the  fact  that  stimulation  of  the  accelerator 
nerv^es  leaves  a  long  after  efTect,  while  the  inhibitory  nerve  fibers  of  the  \'agus  manifest 
only  a  short  after  eiTect.  This  leads  to  the  result  that  when  both  sets  of  fibers  aie 
stimulated  simultaneously  a  considerable  acceleration  of  the  heart  beat  follows  soon 
after  discontinuation  of  the  stimulation.  By  this  phenomenon  the  presence  of  ac- 
celerators, or,  as  it  is  also  termed,  augmenting  nerve  fibem  in  a  nerve  trunk  are 
recognised.  In  other  functions  opposite  relations  prevail,  namely,  the  augmenton 
predominate  during  stimulation  and  the  inhibitois  possess  the  longer  after  effect. 

It  is  readily  conceivable  that  the  effect  of  stimulation  of  a  single  nerve  trunk  could 
be  interpreted  in  various  ways,  which,  of  course,  I  should  not  analyze  here.  I  need 
only  to  add  that  the  above-mentioned  antagonism  applies  not  only  to  the  motor 
■phere,  but  is  readily  adaptable  also  to  the  functions  of  secretion  and  sensation  and, 
furthermore,  is  applicable  also  to  functions  in  which  the  augmenting  and  inhibitory 
processes  are  not  represented  by  well-defined  nerves  or  other  morphological  units. 

It  is  very  useful  to  have  another  consideration  well  fixed  in  mind.  By  our  daily 
habits  we  are  used  to  the  mode  of  thinking  that  any  action,  a  motion,  or  a  secretion, 
is  brought  about  by  a  positive  cause,  a  definite  stimulus.  The  absence  of  such  an 
action  seems  not  to  need  any  explanation;  a  thing,  for  instance,  does  not  move  sim- 
ply because  there  is  no  cause  for  its  motion.  This,  however,  is  not  true  even  in  the 
inorganic  physical  world.  A  thing  does  not  move  in  a  certain  direction  merely  be- 
cause it  is  prevented  by  an  opposing  force  of  exactly  similar  energy  which  works 
in  an  exactly  opposing  direction.  By  an  analysis  of  numerous  living  phenomena 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  living  functions  are  continually  controlled  by  two 
opposing  forces—augmentation  or  action  on  the  one  hand  and  inhibition  on  the  other 
hand.  The  state  of  every  function  at  every  moment  depends  upon  the  relatioQ 
and  the  predominance  of  each  of  these  opposing  functions.    Taking  motion  as  tm 
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instance,  the  maximum  effect  of  the  action  factor  in  a  living  body  is  tetanus,  and  the 
maximum  effect  of  inhibition  is  complete  relaxation.  The  various  degrees  of  tonua 
present  an  intermediary  state  in  which  one  of  the  opposing  forces  is  more  or  lees  pre- 
dominating. Some  forms  of  absolute  paralysis  may  not  preoent  life  phenomena:  they 
may  have  been  brought  about,  indeed,  by  the  absence  of  a  living  cause.  1  or  sev- 
eral decades  this  theory,  and  especially  the  notion  that  inhibition  is  a  most  extensive 
factor  in  all  manifestations  of  life,  played  a  dominating  part  ih  all  my  researches  and 
was  a  working  factor  in  my  investigations  of  the  physiological  functions  of  degluti- 
tion and  of  respiration. 

THB  INHIBITORT  ACTION  OF  MAGNESIUM  8ALT8. 

Some  19  years  ago  I  studied  the  effect  of  intracerebral  injection  of  small  quantities 
of  variouB  salts.  While  the  effect  of  nearly  every  kind  of  salt  consisted  in  the  causa- 
tion of  a  more  or  lees  intense  and  characteristic  convulsive  attack,  I  found  that  after  an 
intracerebral  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  5  per  cent  magnesium  sulphate  solution  the 
animal  turned  on  one  side  and  remained  for  hours  in  a  stuporous  condition.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  conception  that  inhibition  is  an  important  factor  in  the  functions 
of  the  living  body  the  question  arose  in  my  mind  whether  a  definite  relation  exists 
between  the  magnesium  ion  in  the  body  and  its  various  states  of  inhibition  or  depres- 
sion. A  review  of  the  literature  revealed  that  the  action  of  magnesium  salts  had  been 
very  little  and  only  superficially  studied.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  researches 
concerning  the  phenomena  of  inhibition;  the  various  degrees  of  depression  in  the 
various  functional  activities  were  rarely  united  in  a  single  general  point  of  view. 
It  was  mostly  the  various  forms  of  excitation  (action)  which  fascinated  the  atten- 
tion of  the  physiologist  and  were  investigated  as  a  problem  of  irritability.  On  the 
basis  of  the  above-formulated  question  we  Investigated  in  the  last  dozen  of  years  in 
the  department  of  physiology  and  pharmacology  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  with 
Dr.  John  Auer  and  other  associates  the  various  actions  of  magnesium  upon  the  animal 
body.  After  a  long  experience  we  may  say  to-day  that  th )  dominant  action  of  mag- 
nesium salts  upon  the  living  body,  no  matter  by  which  way  it  is  administered,  is 
that  of  tUpresnon  or  inhibition. 

We  shall,  of  course,  not  enter  here  upon  many  details,  but  shall  mention  a  few  facts 
Tory  briefly.  When  after  the  administration  of  a  very  small  amount  of  ether,  insuffi- 
cient to  cause  anasthesia.  an  ine'ficient  amount  of  magnesium  sulphate  is  injected  in- 
tramuscularly, a  profound  anasthesia  follows  which  can  be  maintained  for  several  hours. 
Consciousness  is  the  first  thing  completely  abolished,  the  unconsciousness  being, 
as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  a  great  muscular  relaxation,  while  all  the  reflexes  remain 
nearly  unaffected.  With  a  larger  dose  of  magnesium  the  reflexes,  too,  are  gone,  and 
with  a  still  further  increase  of  the  magnesium  dose  the  motor  nerve  endings  become 
paralyzed— a  curare  like  action— accompanied,  of  course,  by  a  simultaneous  pro- 
foimd  central  action.  This  was  obesrved  in  a  number  of  operations  performed  upon 
human  beings  by  Dr.  Peck  and  also  in  some  cases  of  Dr.  Elsberg. 

Chemically  calcium  and  magnesium  are  closely  related  substances.  Biologically, 
however,  they  are  strikingly  antagonistic  to  one  another.  Auer  and  I  found  that  an 
animal  which  may  have  been  completely  paralyr^ed  by  a  magnesium  salt  can  be 
restored  within  a  fraction  of  a  minute  by  an  intravenous  injection  of  a  calcium  salt. 
This,  however,  applies  essentially  to  conditions  in  which  the  animal  was  exposed  to 
the  effect  of  magnesium  for  a  comparatively  short  time.  When  the  animal  is  saturated 
with  magnesium  for  a  longer  period  the  antagonistic  action  of  calcium  is  less  evident 
and  is  not  even  without  some  danger. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  International  Physiological  Congress  in  Groningen  (1913) 
I  offered  the  following  hypothesis  in  explanation  of  the  mentioned  phenomena. 
As  it  is  well  known  the  various  neurons  are  connected  by  mere  contact  which  is 
termed  by  Sherrington  **  synaptic  membrane."    The  connection  between  motor  nerve 
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and  muBcle  is  also  not  of  a  very  aolid  character  and  is  termed  by  some  alio  as 
synaptic  membrane.  My  theory  awwimew  that  the  magnewnm  contained  in  the  lyaiph 
which  bathes  the  synaptic  membrane  enters  with  ease  into  these  spaces  and 
interrupts  the  passage  of  such  impulses  which  have  a  less  readily  ixepaied  path  tiiaa 
reflexes  for  their  transmission  from  neurone  to  neurone.  Again,  the  synaptic  meoa- 
brane  between  two  neurons  offers  less  resistance  to  the  entrance  ol  the  micnarinm 
than  the  more  solid  membrane  between  the  motor  nerve  and  the  muscle.  The  saaaa 
applies  to  the  calcium.  When  it  is  present  in  the  lymph  in  a  quantity  larger  than 
normal  it  enters  readily  into  the  synaptic  membrane  and  displaces  or  neutratizes  thmm 
the  obstructing  or  inhibiting  magnesium.  When,  however,  the  magnesium,  by  its 
bng-lasting  presence,  manages  in  some  way  to  enter  into  the  inside  of  a  nerve  cell,  Uie 
calcium  is  inciqwble  to  dislodge  or  neutralize  there  the  magnemum  readily.  TUa 
theoretical  view  may  have  some  bearing  upon  the  mode  of  the  therapeutic  action  of 
■iMi£Tij<«iitn  salts  in  tetanus. 

THS  TREATMBNT  OF  TSTANUS  BT  MAONBSIUM  8ULPHA.TX. 

The  effect  of  magnesium  salts  was  investigated  extensively  on  animals  and  in  n 
comparatively  moderate  degree  on  human  beings  by  different  modes  of  adminjatra- 
tion— by  intravenous,  intraspinal,  intramuscular,  and  subcutaneous  injectioDS.  In  afl 
modes  of  administration  the  character  of  the  effect  is,  as  stated  before,  unmistalcably 
depressing  in  character.  In  intravenous  m>plication  the  effect  is  n^id,  bat  is 
comparatively  of  short  duration  and  it  must  be  guarded  against  possible  haimfiil 
incidents.  The  inhibit(»ry  effect  of  an  intraspinal  injection  sets  in  faurly  early  and 
may  last  even  longer  than  24  hours.  Intramuscular  injections  have  a  fairly  early 
effect,  but  are  only  of  a  comparatively  short  duration.  Subcutaneous  injectiona  act 
sbwly,  but  have  a  cumulative  action.^ 

I  shall  deal  here  exclusively  with  the  faivorable  action  of  magnesium  sulphate  npon 
tetanus.  The  action  may  appear  to  some  as  a  merely  symptomatic  one ;  it  relievea  tlia 
convulsions.  But  even  if  this  wou  Id  be  indeed  its  only  &vorable  effect,  it  would  be  of 
unestimable  value,  since  the  suffering  in  tetanus  and  the  fatal  outcome  of  this 
horrible  disease  ia  nearly  exclusively  due  to  the  consequences  of  the  tetanic  symptomo. 
And  we  may  claim  that  there  is  no  other  remedy  which  is  capable  of  relieving  the 
furious  symptoms  to  such  a  satisfactory  degree  as  the  injection  of  magnesium  sulphate. 
But  on  the  basis  of  the  above-mentioned  theory,  we  may  expect  from  the  use  of  magne- 
sium sulphate  perhaps  even  more  than  a  symptomatic  action.  It  is  possible  that 
the  magnesium  salts,  accumulated  in  the  lymph,  enter  into  the  synaptic  meml»ane 
between  two  nuerons  and  thus  prevent  the  wandering  of  the  tetanus  toxin  into 
higher  neurones  and  the  corresponding  nerve  cells. 

Soon  after  our  publications  on  the  inhibitory  action  of  magnesium  salts  dinical 
cases  of  tetanus  began  to  appear  in  the  medical  literature  in  which  magnesium  sol- 
phato  was  used.  This  was  especially  the  case  after  the  favorable  report  published 
by  the  famous  surgeon,  Theodor  Kocher,  of  Berne.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  numer- 
ous cases  of  tetanus  were  treated  by  magnesium  sulphate.  I  shall  not  enter  here 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  extensive  literature  on  that  subject.  I  wish  only  to  say  that 
a  study  of  this  literature  convinced  me  that  in  many  instances  the  wiiters  were  neither 
familiar  with  the  pharmacological  principles  underlying  this  treatment  nor  with  its 
indications  or  contraindications,  and  some  of  the  conclusions  which  they  derive  from 
their  observations  were  hastily  drawn  and  without  proper  criticism.  Some  did  not 
know  enough  to  distingmsh  between  the  symptoms  due  to  the  disease  and  those  whidk 
were  brought  aboat  by  an  improper  use  of  the  magnesium  salts. 

In  the  following  I  shall  try  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  use  of  magnesium  sulphate 
in  tetanus  as  I  learned  them  from  our  extensive  experimental  investigations  and 

1  Also  local  application  exerts  munlstaVably  some  favorable  effect  upon  burns,  erysipelas,  etc,  but  I 
sbaU  not  deal  here  with  this  side  of  the  subject. 
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from  an  unbiased,  critical  study  of  the  clinical  literature  of  that  subject.  However, 
in  employing  magnesium  sulphate  for  the  treatment  of  tetanus  and  in  drawing  con- 
clusions from  such  observations  there  are  a  few  things  which  one  has  to  keep  in  mind 
and  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  methods  to  be 
used,  their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  the  procedures  which  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  latter. 

There  are  advanced  and  dangerous  forms  of  tetanus  which  can  not  be  cured,  or  even 
relieved  temporarily,  by  any  method  of  treatment;  the  failure  of  magnesium  in  such 
cases  should  in  no  way  militate  against  the  possible  usefulness  of  this  method.  The 
treatment  of  tetanus  by  magnesium  does  in  no  way  preclude  a  simultaneous  treatment 
with  antitetanic  senim.  The  suffering  of  tetanic  patients  is  too  great  and  the  outlook 
IB  too  grave  to  permit  the  experimental  method  of  treatment — ^i.  e.,  to  test  one  remedy 
at  one  time.  Even  if  magnesium  sulphate  would  do  no  more  than  relieve  the  most 
severe  symptoms,  the  convulsions  and  the  tetanus,  it  would  be  a  duty  to  use  it.  If 
properly  used  it  is  certainly  capable  of  reliably  relieving  severe  symptoms  in  many 
cases  better  than  by  any  other  remedy.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  possible  dangers 
which  may  be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  magnesium  salts;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  to  know  well  the  incidents  of  tetanus,  in  order  not  to  look  upon  them  aa 
effects  of  the  magnesium  injection .  This  confusion  occiurred  in  many  instances.  Mag- 
nesium may  bring  about  a  temporary  reversible  paralysis  of  the  respiration.  We  shall 
discuss  later  how  to  avoid  this  incident  and  how  to  meet  it  when  it  occurs.  The 
circulation  is  not  readily  affected  by  the  injection  of  the  magnesium  salt  and  such  an 
an  incident  ought  never  to  occur.  Magnesium  salts  cause  a  temporary  appearance 
of  hyaline  casts  in  the  urine  (Peck,  Gates)  which  disappear  readily  and  early;  never- 
theless magnesium  injections  should  not  be  used  in  cases  of  outspoken  nephritis. 
Intravenous  injections  of  magnesiiun  salt  causes  a  defiboite  hypeiglycemia,  with 
only  a  mild  glycosuria  (Kleiner  and  Meltzer).  It  is.  however,  a  merely  temporary 
phenomenon  and  is  no  contraindication  to  the  use  of  magnesium  salts. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  methods  of  administration  of  magnesium 
salts  in  tetanus. 

1.  IrUraapinal  injection. — It  may  be  stated  that  for  adults  this  method  of  administra- 
tion gives  the  best  results.  The  sulphate  of  magnesium  (Epsom  salt,  MgS044-7H,0) 
should  be  administered  in  a  25  per  cent  solution,  1  cubic  centimeter  of  the  solution  to 
each  20  pounds  of  body  weight.  In  cases  of  strong  opisthotonus  it  is  advisable  that  the 
injection  be  preceded  by  a  moderate  general  anesthesia,  ether,  or  chloroform,  which 
should  be  discontinued  immediately  after  the  injection  is  completed.  The  injection 
should  be  made  in  the  lumbar  region  at  the  usual  place  and  with  the  usual  precau- 
tions. The  patient  should  then  be  placed  on  the  back.  The  relief  may  begin  to  become 
manifest  in  a  short  time  after  the  injection,  and  leads,  as  a  rule,  to  a  completOtrelaxa- 
tion  lasting  24  hours  and  longer.  During  this  period  the  patient  is  resting,  relieved, 
partakes  of  food,  and  may  fall  into  a  deep  sleep.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  stiffness  and 
convulsive  seizures  will  return.  A  second  injection  ought  to  be  given  before  the  tetanic 
conditions  attain  their  original  intensity.  The  second  dose,  however,  ought  to  be 
smaller,  for  instance,  about  0.8  cubic  centimeter  per  20  pounds.  The  repeated  injec- 
tions ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  patient,  which  mostly  do  not  demand 
a  complete  relaxation.  It  may  be  necessary  to  catheterize  the  patient.  This  and 
the  occasional  rise  of  termperature  do  not  present  contraindications  to  this  method 
of  treatment.  The  only  serious  phenomenon  which  may  complicate  this  procedure  is 
the  setting  in  of  a  weakening  or  a  temporary  standstill  of  the  respiration  due  undoubt- 
edly to  a  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  center  by  the  magnesium.  As  a  rule,  wHen  the 
above-described  procedure  is  followed  out  carefully,  this  serious  incident  does  not  occur 
in  adults.  It  Is,  however,  well  to  know  how  to  proceed  when  this  complication  makes 
its  appearance.  A  needle  should  be  introduced  into  the  lumbar  canal,  through  which 
some  of  the  spinal  fluid  should  be  permitted  to  run  out,  and  then  the  canal  should  be 
68436— 17— VOL  x 40 
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washed  out  several  times  with  a  Ringer  solution.  During  this  procedure  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  should  be  kept  elevated,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  fluid  from  the 
•pinal  canal;  also  artificial  respiration  should  be  instituted  with  air  or  oxygen,  for 
both  of  which  my  apparatus  of  pharyngeal  insufflation  which  I  describe  elsewhere 
is  the  most  suitable  one. 

Both  the  washing  of  the  caual  and  the  artificial  respiration  should  be  instituted  at 
an  early  stage;  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  respiration  becomes  slow  and  shallow.  The  re- 
covery will  follow  rapidly.  Action  should  not  be  delayed  until  the  respiration 
actually  ceases;  the  preceding  prolonged  asphyxia  may  be  a  hindrance  to  the  prompt 
recovery.  The  use  of  calcium  or  physostigmin,  which  we  shall  mention  in  describing 
the  other  methods  of  application,  are  of  no  avail  in  the  intraspinal  method.  Aa 
stated  before,  the  occurrence  of  a  respiratory  complication  is  not  to  be  feared  when 
used  in  adults  according  to  prescribed  rules.  In  very  young  children  the  initial  dose 
should  not  be  higher  than  0.5  cubic  centimeter  of  a  25  per  cent  solution  per  20 
pounds.  For  the  present  it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  use  it  as  a  routine  method  in 
children.  The  intraconununication  between  the  various  sections  of  the  intraspinal 
canal  is  probably  much  freer  in  very  young  children  than  in  adults. 

2.  Svheutanecyut  injection, — ^This  method  is  incapable  of  relieving  severe  acute  attacks 
of  tetanic  conditions  unless  used  in  immense  doses.  On  the  other  hand,  small  doses 
used  three  or  four  times  a  day  undoubtedly  gradually  reduce  the  increased  irritability 
and  may  lead  even  in  severe  cases  to  a  final  recovery.  The  dose  should  be  for  adults 
about  1.2  cubic  centimeters  and  for  children  0.6  to  0.8  centimeter  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight  of  a  25  per  cent  solution  three  to  four  times  a  day.  It  should  be  begun  as  soon 
as  symptoms  of  a  local  tetanus  (drawing  of  the  muscles  in  a  slightly  wounded  extremity, 
slight  difficulty  in  swallowing,  slight  trismus,  etc.)  make  their  appearance  and  be 
continued  until  all  tetanic  symptoms  disappear.  The  use  of  a  moderate  local  or  gen- 
eral anesthetic  facilitates  these  injections,  which  should  be  made  under  the  necessary 
aseptic  or  antiseptic  precautions.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  injections 
are  incapable  of  offering  a  rapid  relief  in  acute  tetanic  attacks  and  their  value  should 
not  be  discredited  by  their  failure  to  relieve  satisfoctorily  acute  dangerous  seizures. 

3.  Intravenous  iri^ion.-^Magnesium  salts  disappear  rapidly  from  the  drculatioti; 
this  method  is  therefore  inappropriate  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  complete 
cure;  besides,  under  prolonged  use  it  may  act  unfavorably  upon  the  circulation. 
In  a  previous  communication  I  advised  against  its  use.  However,  after  a  series  of 
experiments  with  Dr.  Auer  on  tetanic  dogs  and  after  the  clinical  communications  of 
Hans  Kohn  and  of  Walter  Straub,  I  Ix^came  convinced  that  this  method,  if  used  prop- 
erly, may  save  life  in  severs  dangerous  tetanic  attacks  of  the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  or 
the  diaphragm.  It  should  be  used  in  a  6  per  cent  solution  2  to  3  cubic  centimeten  per 
minute,  and  it  should  be  discontinued  immediately  as  soon  as  the  respiration  becomee 
shallow.  As  a  rule,  the  respiration  improves  soon  after  the  infusion  of  magnesium  is 
discontinued.  If  the  improvement  is  not  prompt  enough  a  small  amount  of  CaCl^ 
(2.5  per  cent)  should  be  slowly  injected  through  the  venous  cannula,  used  for  the 
infusion  of  magnesium,  imtil  the  respiration  shows  a  definite  improvement,  '^hich 
may  appear  in  less  than  30  seconds.  The  calcium  injection  should  be  immediately 
discontinued;  otherwise  all  the  previous  tetanic  manifestations  may  make  their  reap- 
pearance. The  striking  favorable  effects  of  intravenous  injections  of  magnesium 
may  disappear  in  30  to  40  minutes,  but  the  actual  dangerous  symptoms  may  be 
obviated  for  a  much  longer  period. 

4.  Jxitramuseular  injection  plm  ether  inkcdation, — In  experiments  of  Auer  and  the 
writer  it  was  established  that  an  injection  of  only  2.4  cubic  centimeters  of  a  25  per 
cent  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  given  intramuscularly  combined  with  a  tempo- 
rary mild  ether  inhalation,  is  capable  of  bringing  about  a  considerable  relief  in  leas 
than  half  an  hour,  and  may  last  for  several  hoius.  The  method  is  inappropriate  for 
frequent  repetitians. 
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Should  it  by  unfor-een  accident  be  found  that  during  the  use  of  one  of  the  three 
last-mentioned  methods  the  respiration  became  affected,  an  intiamuscular  injectian 
of  a  2.5  per  cent  solution  of  2.5  i)er  cent  solution  of  Cad*  may  slowly  neutralize  the 
unfavorable  respiratory  effect  without  bringing  back  serious  tetanic  symptoms. 
An  Injection  of  about  1  milligram  of  physostigmin  is  also  capable  of  improving  the 
respiration. 

i^ummoiy— The  best  general  plan  for  treatment  of  tetanus  would  seem  to  bs  as  followv: 
To  give  in  each  and  every  case  of  tetanus  by  subcutaneous  injection  1.2  cubic  centi- 
meters  of  a  25  per  cent  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  per  kilo  body  weight  three  timesA 
day  throughout  the  entire  disease.  When  the  disease  is  complicated  with  severe  tetanic 
attacks,  to  give  (in  adults)  by  the  intraspinal  method  1  cubic  centimeter  of  a  25  per 
cent  solution  for  every  10  kilograms  (20  pounds)  body  weight.  When  the  disease 
18  attended  by  immediately  dangerous  tetanic  complications,  to  give  by  intraven- 
ous Injection  2  to  3  cubic  centimeters  per  minute  of  a  6  per  cent  solution  of  magne- 
sium salts  until  the  dangerous  symptoms  subside,  or  the  respiration  becomes  shal- 
low and  too  slow.  When  the  rsspiration  seems  to  become  impaired  in  consequence 
of  the  use  of  the  magnesium  salt  by  the  way  of  circulatory  apparatus,  to  inject 
intramuscularly  10  to  15  cubic  centimeters  of  a  2.5  per  cent  solution  of  calcium 
chloride.  It  is  advisable  to  have  at  hand  an  apparatus  of  intrapharyngeal  insuffiatioDy 
ready  for  use  whenever  the  respiration  becomes  slow  and  shallow.  Finally,  not  to 
neglect  the  simultaneous  treatment  with  serum. 

Dr.  Bayer.  I  was  present  about  19  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Physiological  Association  in  New  Haven  when  Dr. 
Meltzer  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  the  efiFect  of  intracranial 
injections  of  the  several  salts  which  he  has  mentioned,  among  which 
were  magnesium  chioridci  sodium  chloride,  and  potassium  salts.  We 
were  very  much  surprised,  but  it  meant  only  a  very  curious  and  as 
yet  unexplained  phenomenon,  and  it  is  due  to  the  fertile  mind  ofL 
Dr.  Meltzer  and  a  few  special  students  that  there  has  been  carried  on 
the  study  of  their  peculiar  and  most  important  efiFect  on  the  nerv- 
ous system.  It  happened  to  be  my  fortune  to  be  in  Germany  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  my  further  good  fortune  to  assist 
one  of  the  famous  suigeons  in  Germany  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  war.  We  had  our  usual  number  of  tetanus  cases,  which  did 
not  respond  to  any  treatment  that  we  could  devise.  Some  of  these 
days  I  hope  that  we  may  save  our  patients  that  are  now  dying  of 
tetanus  by  the  improved  method  which  Dr.  Meltzer  gives. 

Dr.  Bbown.  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Meltzer  whether  the  local 
injection  of  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  has  any  effect  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  tetanus  toxin  from  its  location — that  is, 
near  the  place  of  injury. 

Dr.  Houghton.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Meltzer  if  he  has  any  con- 
siderable data  showing  the  comparative  results  upon  animals  treated 
with  antitetanic  serum  by  itself  and  by  the  combined  method. 
I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  development  of  the  use  of 
magnesium  sulphate,  so  much  so  that  two  or  three  years  ago  I  had 
conducted  in  my  laboratory  a  series  of  experiments  upon  sheep,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  much  value  could  be  attributed  to 
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the  various  kinds  ot  treatment  proposed.  While  I  can  not  give 
definitely  the  data — ^I  have  not  gone  over  it  lately — ^we  found  that 
the  use  of  magnesium  sulphate  did  not  show  a  diminution  in  the 
.amount  of  tetanus  toxin  that  was  manifestly  present  in  the  blood 
of  the  sheep  when  drawn  from  the  animal  after  it  had  developed 
symptoms  of  disease  and  had  been  treated  with  magnesium.  The 
same  experiments  were  undertaken  with  tetanus  antitoxin.  In  each 
case  there  was  apparently  some  diminution  in  the  amount  of  toxin 
that  could  be  demonstrated  present.  Ether  and  trichlortertiary 
butylalcohol,  or  chloretone,  was  also  used,  but  with  none  of  them 
could  we  ever  firmly  establish,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
antitetanic  serum,  that  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
toxin  present  in  the  blood. 

From  this  I  believe  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  the  use  of 
magnesium  sulphate,  the  use  of  trichlortertiary  butylalcohol,  chloral, 
or  any  other  anesthetic  of  that  series,  merely  assists  in  the  control 
of  the  symptoms  manifested  by  the  animals.  As  a  result  of  our 
studies,  which  covered  a  considerable  length  of  time  on  many  animalsi 
we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  method  of  treating  tetanus 
in  the  lower  animals  was  through  the  use  of  antitetanic  serum  com- 
bined with  the  use  of  an  anesthetic,  either  chloroform,  ether,  or  tri* 
chlortertiary  butylalcohol.  It  was  rather  gratifying  to  note  in  a  rec^it 
number  of  the  Lancet  quite  a  lengthy  article  by  one  of  the  ESngliah 
surgeons  in  which  he  discussed  various  methods  of  treatment,  and 
gave  in  the  conclusion  of  his  article  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best 
method  of  treatment.  This  corresponded  very  closely  to  the  treat- 
ment we  had  determined  experimentally  in  the  laboratory,  viz,  the 
use  of  an  anesthetic  with  the  antitetanic  serum.  About  the  same 
time  I  received  a  commimication  from  Prof.  Sims  Woodward,  a 
private  communication  (as  you  know,  he  is  professor  of  pathology 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England),  in  which  he  congratulated 
the  medical  profession,  particularly  the  bacteriologists,  for  having 
been  able  to  devise  and  elaborate  a  product — antitetanic  serum — 
which  had  so  nearly  robbed  war  of  the  terrible  scourge  of  tetanus. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  discussion)  If  not.  Prof. 
Meltzer  will  close. 

Dr.  Meltzeb.  Dr.  Bayer,  I  think,  was  in  Hamburg.  They  did 
not  use  there  the  magnesium  sulphate,  although  they  had  used  it  exten- 
sively in  other  places  on  the  German  side  where  there  were  enormous 
numbers  of  cases  of  tetanus  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  Dr.  Brown,  whether  the  injection  of 
magnesmm  has  any  direct  effect  upon  the  tetanus  toxin,  I  would  an- 
swer negatively. 

As  to  Dr.  Houghton,  I  am  f  amiliarwith  that  article  which  came  out 
irom  the  Farke-Davia  Laboratory.     After  the  effect  of  magnesium  be- 
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came  known,  this  laboratory  recommended  also  chloretone  which  is 
manufactured  there.  They  used  intraperitoneal  injections  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  were  not  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusions  they  have. 

Now,  does  magnesium  have  any  effect  upon  the  toxin?  We  do 
not  mean  to  influence  the  tetanus  toxin.  Then,  as  to  the  experi- 
mental work  on  animals,  I  can  say  that  the  only  sure  animal  on 
which  you  can  make  experiments  by  intraspinal  injection  is  the 
monkey.  We  never  succeeded  in  doing  anything  by  intraspinal 
injection  in  other  animals. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  papei;  is  by  Dr.  R.  Gonzfilez-Rincones , 
of  Venezuela,  on  "Tropical  parasitosis." 


OBSERVACIONES  SOBRE  PARlSITOS  TROPICALES. 

For  RAFAEL  GONZALEZ-RINCONES, 

ProfesoT  de  la  FaeuXtad  de  Medicina  de  Caracas,  Venezuela, 

Asearidioni, — ^El  Dr.  Ascanio,  de  Caracas,  ha  teaido  oportunidad  de  tratar  muchos 
caBos  de  ascaridiosia  con  la  eeencia  de  chenopodium,  b61o  o  aaociada  a  la  aantonina  y 
al  calomel.  £1  Dr.  ABcanio  atiibuye  gran  importancia  al  momento  en  que  se  ad- 
ministia  el  vermlfugo,  baa&ndose  en  una  creencia  popular  segtin  la  cual  los  reeultados 
m6a  probables  son  obtenldos  tres  dlas  antes  de  que  la  luna  entre  en  su  primera  fas 
mensual  y  el  dfa  antes  de  que  el  astro  entre  en  el  cuarto  menguante. 

Anquilostomons, — Timol  y  el  chenopodium .    Leche  de  b iguerote,  Novo-timobenzol. 

Bilharzum8.—JA»  primeros  casos  fueron  sefialados  en  Caracas  per  Rangel  y  Soto,  en 
noviembre  de  1906  (Sch.  liansoni). 

El  Dr.  Ellas  Rodriguez,  de  Caracas,  aconseja  el  tratamiento  siguiente:  Tres  pastillas 
de  El  Kossam  por  dia  y  al  siguiente,  una  c&psula  de  helecho  macho,  por  la  noche,  al 
acostarse,  tres  a  cuatro  horas  despu^  de  la  lUtima  comida.  Coutinuar  id^tico  trata- 
miento durante  meses,  ingiriendo  altemativamente,  las  tres  pastLUas  y  la  cipsula. 
6egdn  observaciones  del  Dr.  Ascanio,  desde  el  vig^eimo  dia  los  huevos  de  Bilharzia 
desaparecen  de  las  heces;  los  casos  que  ha  sometido  a  eete  slstema  durante  cinco  meses 
seguidos,  parecen  estar  curados,  como  autorizan  a  suponerlo  las  observaciones  clfnicas 
de  eeos  sujetos  y  los  eximenes  de  heces  periddicos  practicados  durante  un  afio  por  lapses 
de  20  df  as. 

Por  mi  parte,  basdndome  en  la  presencia  de  los  parasites  en  la  vena  porta  y  bus  ramas, 
administro  doeis  fraccionadas  de  calomel  o  protoioduro,  bicloruro  o  bioduro  de  merciuio. 
Como  la  absorcidn  de  estas  sales  se  hace  por  el  sistema  porta  en  gran  parte  donde 
precisamente  viven  los  vermes,  parece  racional  el  empleo  del  tratamiento  mercurial, 
siempre  que  se  establezca  con  el  mismo  cuidado  y  las  mismas  precauciones  de  dosifi- 
caci6n  que  en  el  tratamiento  de  la  sffilis.  Para  activar  la  eliminacidn,  administro  de 
0.25  a  0.50  gramos  de  teobromina  durante  15  dlas,  al  mes  de  haber  iniciado  la  cura 
mercurial. 

Para  combatir  la  anemia  y  sostener  la  acci6n  medicamentosa,  administro  al  tercer 
mes  el  licor  de  Donovan  Ferrari.  Siempre  que  me  es  poeible,  someto  al  enfermo  a  la 
irradiaci6n  de  una  ampolla  de  rayoe  X,  para  esterilizar  los  pardsitos  machos  y  hembras 
que  se  hallan  en  la  vena  porta  y  sus  ramas  intra  hepdticas,  bas&ndome  en  la  acci6n  bien 
conocida  que  ejercen  los  rayos  X  y  los  rayos  B  (beta)  del  radio  sobre  los  epitelios 
germinativos.    He  obtenido  ya  muy  buenos  resultados  con  la  irradiacidn. 
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La  aplicaci^n  de  loe  rayoe  X  para  el  tratamiento  de  las  bilhandoBaB  debe  cefiiise  a  laa 
reglas  de  la  radioterapia  profunda;  empleo  el  sistema  de  fuegoe  cnusadoe,  sm  peaar 
nunca  del  tiate  II  del  radio-croiD6metro  de  Bordier. 

La  emetina  no  ha  dado  resultados  en  esta  parasitoeifl.  Tampoco  hemoe  obtenido  los 
reeultadoe  que  se  espeiaban  con  una  formula  que  me  suministnS  el  Dr.  Bobineon,  per 
haberle  eacrito  el  Dr.  Andrew  Balfour,  de  Londree,  a  su  regreeo  de  una  expedidUSn  per 
Granada,  Barbada,  Trinidad,  Venezuela  y  Colombia,  que  la  bOharzioais  existfa  en 
Venezuela,  8eg6n  pudo  verlo  en  preparaciones  que  le  mo8tr6  en  mi  laboratorio. 

Para  una  cipsula:  Timol,  0  gr.  60;  benzol,  1  gr.  80. 

La  adminiBtracidn  del  timol  asf  disuelto,  en  79  casos  de  bilharziooB,  no  ha  producido 
nunca  ningdn  accidente  t^xico.  En  un  caao  el  enfenno,  tom6  durante  doe  meees 
consecutivos,  doe  cipsulas  diarias  de  timo-benzol  al  acostarse,  sin  el  menor  incon- 
reniente. 

La  f6nnula  precedente,  por  la  cual  doy  en  esta  ocaadn  las  gradaB  a  su  autor,  Dr. 
Robinson,  a  cuya  intervenci6n  la  debo,  ha  eervido  de  base  al  Dr.  Ascanio  para  un  nuevo 
tratamiento  contra  .la  tenia  y  el  anquilostomo. 

£1  Dr.  Ascanio  tiene  numeroeas  observacionee  de  sujetos  a  quienes  ha  hecho  ex- 
pulsar  BUS  tenias  con  una  solucidn  de  timol  en  benzol,  saturada  de  alcanfor.  Se  ad- 
ministra  en  las  condiciones  que  se  exigen  para  la  administracidn  del  timol  en  la  an- 
quilostomosis  y  el  resultado  es  r&pido  y  absolutamente  exento  de  peligro  si  el  medica- 
mento  ee  precedido  de  un  purgante  de  sulfate  de  soda  y  seguido  de  otro  de  la  misma  sal. 
Las  tenias  son  expulsades  en  bloques  y  no  parsimonioeamente  como  sucede  con  el 
helecho  nacho,  cuyos  fen6menos  t6xico8  son  demasiado  frecuentes  en  los  enfennoe  a 
quienes  se  administre  en  dosis  suficiente. 

El  Dr.  Ascanio  usa  tambi^n  la  f6rmula  de  Robinson  modificada,  la  cual  denomina 
novo-timo-benzol,  en  el  tratamiento  de  la  anquilostomoais  y  hace  notar  que  el  dxito  es 
SQguro  y  el  tratamiento  mucho  mejor  aceptado  por  los  enfermos  (cualquiera  que  sea  su 
estado)  que  el  timol  en  polvo  puro.  Cree  que  la  adicidn  del  alcanf^  modifica  la  accidn 
irritativa  del  timol  sobre  la  mucosa  g&strica  y  al  mismo  tiempo  el  coraz6n  es  tonificado. 
Ha  seguido  compaxativamente  en  varies  casos,  por  medio  del  esfigmo  man6metn>  de 
Pachan  y  del  esfigmdgrafo,  la  ten8i6n  arterial  y  los  trazos  esfigmogr&ficos  en  sujetoB 
diferentes  a  quienes  ha  administrado  el  mismo  dia  los  preparadoe  si^entes:  timol  861o, 
en  sellos;  timol  con  azticar,  tambi^n  en  selloe;  timo-benzol  de  Robinson  y  novo-timo- 
benzol.  EI  Dr.  Ascanio  considera  esta  dltima  fdrmula  como  tratamiento  de  elecci6n 
en  la  anquiloetomosis  y  para  la  expulsion  de  teniados. 

Tricoce/ahsis. — Los  Dres.  Fonseca  y  Ascanio  ban  obtenido  buenos  resultados  con 
la  a8ociaci6n  de  la  esencia  de  chenopodium,  santonina,  calomel  y  aceite  de  ricino.  Es 
muy  popular  el  uso  de  la  leche  de  higuerote  morado,  contra  este  paHbito.  Se  administara 
como  en  Colombia  y  Centre  America,  durante  varies  dfas,  y  lu^o  se  puigaal  enfeimo 
con  un  saline.  Es  de  lamentarse  que  no  se  encuentre  todavla  este  producto  bajo  una 
forma  comercial  de  f&cil  adquisicidn. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  debate  upon  the  paper? 

Dr.  Hall.  The  treatment  of  parasites  is  being  taken  up  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  with  a  view  to  determining 
what  things  are  really  efficacious.  Clinical  treatments  are  often 
unsatisfactory  so  far  as  positive  results  are^  concerned.  In  human 
parasites  we  are  limited  to  an  examination  of  the  feces,  and  while 
fecal  examinations  are  reliable  within  their  limits,  there  are  a  number 
of  factors  which  limit  the  findings.  In  the  experiments  which  we 
have  been  carrying  on  we  have  in  all  cases  followed  feces  passed  for 
four  days.  The  experiment  animal  was  then  used  for  post  mortem. 
The  animal  used  in  most  of  our  series  so  far  has  been  the  dog,  which 
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has  a  comparatively  simple  digestive  tract.  There  are  certain  things 
which  warrant  deductions  appUcable  to  the  case  of  man,  as  the  para« 
sites  found  in  the  dog  are  themselves  rather  closely  related  to  those 
of  man.  We  can  confirm  in  our  experiments  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Rincones  that  oleum  chinopodiimi  seems  especially  efficacious,  very 
frequently  having  an  efficacy  of  100  per  cent  for  a  single  treatment, 
which  is,  in  our  experience  with  anthelmintic,  exceptional.  The 
toxic  dose  for  oleum  chinopodium  in  the  case  of  the  dog  is  0.6  of  a 
cubic  centimeter  per  kilo  weight  of  dog.  We  have  used  it  0.01,  0.02, 
0.03  in  all  cases  where  repeated  doses  were  bringing  it  up  to  the  lethal 
dose,  and  without  injury  in  most  cases  to  the  animal.  That  is  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  dose  for  man,  where  the  dose  runs  6  to  10  drops 
administered  three  times  at  hour  intervals,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  dose  now  being  used  for  man  could  in  all  probability  be  safely 
increased.  However,  if  it  seems  sufficiently  efficacious  in  its  present 
dose,  there  would  be  no  object  in  increasing  it,  as  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  irritation  to  be  expected.  Still,  chinopodium  is  in  the  main 
a  safe  drug.  It  is  constipating  and  demands,  of  course,  a  pxirgative 
treatment  following  it.  It  has  this  interesting  feature — that  its  admin- 
istration in  oil  and  the  administration  of  oils  following  it  diminishes 
the  toxicity  instead  of  increasing  it,  as  in  the  case  of  male  fern  and 
some  other  drugs. 

In  the  case  of  hookworms,  which  have  been  recently  stated  to  be 
quite  amenable  to  the  action  of  oleum  chinopodium,  we  have  not 
found  its  efficacy  as  great  as  it  is  against  ascaris.  It  seems  to  be 
only  moderately  efficacious  against  the  hookworm  of  the  dog,  but  it 
has  been  recorded  that  in  the  use  of  oleum  chinopodium  in  over 
100,000  cases  of  hookworm  treatments  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
it  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  than  thymol,  more  efficacious 
and  less  toxic.  Lane  finds  it  to  be,  roughly  speaking,  91  per  cent  in 
efficaciousness,  as  I  remember  the  figures,  as  against  87  for  thymol. 

Hookworms,  in  our  experience,  are  removable  only  by  accident, 
and  almost  any  anthelmintic  may  be  occasionally  efficacious  against 
hookworms.  It  seems  to  be  not  a  matter  of  whether  a  given  anthel- 
mintic can  kill  a  hookworm,  but  a  matter  of  whether  a  dose  of  any 
given  anthelmintic  will  make  the  journey  from  the  ileocecal  valve 
back  to  where  the  hookworm  is  located. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  reports  from  Central 
America,  where  it  is  stated  that  they  are  using  various  species  of 
ficus  that  is  said  to  be  extremely  efficacious  against  hookworm.  I 
wonder  whether  in  this  we  have  something  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  go  back  into  the  cecum  and  get  at  the  hookworm.  We  know 
so  little  about  the  conditions  covering  the  course  of  the  ingesta  from 
the  ileocecal  valve — that  seems  to  be  a  subiect  upon  which  we  have 
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comparatively  little  data.  Thymol  has  been  put  forward  lately  in 
many  publications  as  extremely  efficacious  against  hookworms. 

The  question  of  a  treatment  that  will  cure  bilharzia  is  rather  inttf- 
esting.  Of  course,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  that  disease  is  character- 
ized essentially  by  lesions  of  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  the  mere 
killing  of  the  worm  in  the  portal  system,  for  instance,  or  in  the  pos- 
terior mesenteric  blood  vessels  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  cure  of 
the  disease.  If  you  can  kill  the  worm,  you  stop  the  production  of  the 
eggs  which  are  causing  the  trouble.  Another  phase  of  the  situation 
presents  itself  in  this :  Whether  relief  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  removal 
of  the  eggs  already  there.  Anything  which  claims  to  cure  that  disease 
will  need  careful  analysis  as  to  whether  we  really  have  what  can  be 
termed  a  cxire. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like  to  add  one  word.  In  the 
Isthmus,  the  eggs  of  the  Schistosoma  munsoni  were  decidedly  common 
and  in  only  four  cases  was  the  parasite  found  to  be  pathogenic.  I 
saw  one  case  in  San  Josi,  Costa  Rica,  dying  with  symptoms  of 
proctitis  and  colitis.  I  saw  three  cases  in  Santo  Tomas  Hospital, 
Panama,  in  the  same  condition.  The  syptoms  were  like  those  of 
amebic  dysentery,  the  lesions  being  unusually  low  down.  At  the 
autopsies  that  I  saw  on  two  cases  we  found  that  the  rectum  was 
riddled  with  ulcers,  due  to  the  spine  of  the  eggs.  No  treatment 
had  any  effect,  as  far  as  anyone  could  toll,  save  possibly  wash- 
ing out  with  ordinary  encmata.  The  point  is  that  all  of  these 
cases  were  from  the  uplands  of  Venezuela;  none  were  coast  men. 
Two  had  come  by  Chagres,  two  by  Trinidad,  and  one  from  Porto- 
belo,  but  all  were  men  from  the  mesa.  They  are  the  only  cases  that 
I  can  recall.  In  all  there  were  rectal  ulcers.  Also  autopsy  showed 
ulceration  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sigmoid,  due  to  the  spines  of  the 
eggs. 

The  Chaibican.  The  next  paper  upon  the  program,  ''Method  of 
approach  in  teaching  sex  ethics  to  girls  and  young  women,"  is  by 
Dr.  William  R.  Manning,  University  of  Texas. 


A  METHOD  OF  APPROACH  IN  TEACHING  SEX  ETHICS  TO  GIBLS  AND 

YOUNG  WOMEN. 

By  WILLIAM  R.  MANNING, 
University  of  Texas. 

Along  with  many  other  educators  and  with  many  sdentiflts  and  social  reformeiB  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  present  civilization  is  the  perversion  of 
the  sex  function  and  sex  life.  AH  society,  including  the  State,  rests  on  the  home  and 
the  home  depends  on  the  sex  relation.  Owing  principally  to  the  sex  ignorance  of 
women  the  home  is  threatened  from  two  directions.  The  social  evil  and  commercial- 
ized vice  are  withdrawing  from  home  life  a  considerable  percentage  of  girls  and  young 
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women  who  are  by  nature  *'fitteet  to  survive"  if  considered  from  the  sexual  stand- 
point. The  dangerous  limitation  upon,  or  entire  avoidance  of,  childbearing  is  pre- 
venting the  increase,  if  it  does  not  actually  cause  the  decrease,  of  the  element  of  the 
population  that  is  '* fittest  to  survive"  when  considered  from  the  intellectual,  the 
social,  and  financial  standpoint.  Thus,  the  sex  dangers  to  which  women  are  subject 
and  the  avoidance  of  sex  duties  by  women  threatens  to  result  in  a  'Mimitation  upon 
the  fittest,"  if  not  indeed  the  ''elimination  of  the  fittest,"  even  if  they  should  never 
entirely  destroy  the  home. 

I  would  not  suggest  to  you  one  evil  thought  except  to  warn  you  against  its  danger. 
There  is  no  evil  in  a  full  knowledge  of  the  matters  which  I  am  going  to  discuss,  pro- 
vided that  knowledge  comes  from  a  wholesome  source.  But  much  evil  of  the  very 
worst  kind  results  from  ignorance  of  them,  or  from  partial  knowledge  imparted  with 
an  improper  motive.  I  wouid  not  frighten  you  unnecessarily  by  telling  of  one  danger 
that  is  not  real,  or  by  magnifying  dangers  that  are  real.  Hidden  dangers  are  the 
greater  because  they  are  concealed.  It  is  the  covered  trap  that  catches  a  wary  animal. 
It  is  the  hidden  pitfall  or  entanglement  that  involves  an  attacking  army  in  ruin.  It 
is  an  invisible  mine  or  a  submarine  boat  that  blows  a  ship  to  destruction. 

I  do  not  wish  to  cause  women  to  despise  or  fear  men.  I  would  have  men  and  women 
in  each  other's  company  more  than  they  are  rather  than  less.  But  I  would  have 
both  observe  proper  safeguards,  each  understanding  fully  the  sex  nature  and  sex 
difficulties  of  the  other,  and  each  realizing  the  dangers  to  which  imwise  conduct  in 
either  may  subject  both. 

I  would  have  all  girls  and  women  marry,  if  possible,  and  be  intelligent,  considerate, 
and  even  indulgent  wives;  and  I  wish  that  all  wives  could  and  would  become  mothers. 
For  no  other  life  can  entirely  satisfy  the  true  end  of  their  creation,  or  bring  to  them  so 
much  of  happiness  and  contentment. 

I  believe  that  a  full  understanding  of  the  overpowering  strength  of  men's  sex 
impulses  will  increase  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  true  women  for  all  pure  men. 
No  woman,  not  even  a  wife,  dreams  of  the  effort  it  costs  a  man  or  boy  to  remain  entirely 
pure.  He  who  lives  a  perfectly  clean  sex  life  is  a  hero  of  10,000  battles— of  battles 
which  are  the  harder  to  fight  because  they  must  be  fought  absolutely  alone,  with  no 
pruse  for  victory  and  little  if  any  shame  for  defeat. 

It  does  no  good  to  denounce  all  men  as  villains,  or  even  those  who  go  down  to  defeat 
dragging  innocent  girls  or  women  with  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  declare  that  many 
men  do  win  the  fight  and  stay  clean,  and  that  all  could,  if  they  would  live  up  to  the 
best  that  is  possible  for  them.  More  good  will  be  accomplished  in  teaching  them 
self-control  by  acknowledging  frankly  that  more  men  fail  in  the  battle  for  purity 
than  win,  and  that  the  struggle  is  so  great  that  even  the  strongest  and  best  remain 
pure  only  through  valiant  and  ceaseless  effort. 

In  spite  of  denunciations  and  moralizing  and  theorizing  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
man's  sex  nature  will  ever  be  materially  changed  or  the  strength  of  his  passions 
diminished.  Incidental  proof  is  afforded  by  authentic  writings,  both  sacred  and 
secular,  that  there  has  been  no  general  material  change  in  the  sex  nature  or  sex  habits 
of  man  during  the  past  4,000  years.  Since  there  is  little  if  any  hope  of  changing  his 
nature,  the  only  hope  is  to  change  his  habits  by  strengthening  his  self-control  and  by 
removing  as  far  as  possible  all  infiuences  which  stimulate  the  normally  quiescent  and 
controllable  instinct  into  the  all  but  irresistible  whirlwind  of  passion. 

In  the  meantime  the  men  of  the  present  must  be  lived  with  as  they  are;  and  the 
sooner  girls  and  women  understand  the  reason  for  and  the  nature  of  men's  sex  responses 
the  sooner  will  they  be  able  to  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  avoid  the  consequent 
dangers.  Girls  and  women  should  be  willing  to  make  whatever  effort  and  even 
ncrifice  may  be  necessary  to  do  this,  because  these  dangers  involve  not  only  themselves 
but  also  their  male  associates,  their  weaker  unprotected  sLsters,  their  own  future  home 
life,  and  aU  society. 
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In  giving  these  very  plain  talks  I  have  in  mind  three  distinct  purposes. 

The  first  and  the  chief  is  to  promote  the  safety  of  girls,  and  of  women,  both  unmanied 
and  married,  by  pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  neccaaarily  expooed 
because  of  the  sex  nature  and  sex  problems  of  men,  and  by  showing  how  they  miooQ- 
sdously  increase  these  dangers  and  how  they  can  consciously  diminirfi  them« 

My  second  purpose  is  to  increase  the  happiness  and  f orestell  the  mental  angnish  of 
future  wives  (and  incidentally  of  their  huMmnds  as  well)  by  having  the  young  woman 
of  the  present  understand  before  marriage  the  reason  and  the  apparent  necessity  in 
nature's  economy  for  the  almost  overmastering  strength  and  the  perpetual  prosoDee, 
but  porf  ect  propriety  and  harmlessness  when  rightly  used,  of  the  sex  impulse  in  mea. 
By  this  means  I  hope  to  do  something  toward  removing  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fertile  causes  of  domestic  discord  and  divorce. 

My  third  purpose  is  to  make  it  easier  for  moi,  whether  married  or  unmanied,  to 
live  up  to  the  single  standard  of  virtue,  thus  doing  something  to  limit  the  spread  cf 
the  social  evil  and  consequent  social  diseases,  which  together  are  threatening  the  ^ 
existence  of  the  home,  and  through  it  of  all  society,  including  the  State.  I 
to  do  this  by  showing  to  girls  and  women  the  inJQuence  which  unwise  conduct  or 
improper  clothing  has  on  the  sex  impulses  and  sex  life  of  the  men  and  boys  with  \ 
they  come  into  contact  and  by  appealing  to  them  to  do  aU  they  can  to  remove 
influences. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  make  these  talks  perfectly  simple  by  avoiding  all  technical  and 
abstruse  language.  I  shall  also  avoid  all  obscene  expreeaions  used  by  unthinking  or 
vicious  men  and  boys  in  their  all  too  common  conversation  among  themselves  con- 
cerning sex  matters.  But  I  shall  be  perfectly  plain  and  diall  neither  conceal  nor 
omit  any  facts  which  I  consider  necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  men's  sex  natuie 
and  sex  problems  and  of  the  reasons  for  the  almost  uncontrollable  character  of  their 
pasaions.  In  doing  this  I  shall  probably  say  things  for  which  most  men  would  criti- 
cize me  severely;  but  that  is  because  in  the  case  of  most  men  .these  things  recaO 
experiences  and  sensations  which  they  wish  had  never  come  to  them  and  which  they 
would  like  to  forget.  It  has  been  my  experience  and  the  experioice  of  other  men 
who  have  dealt  with  these  subjects  that  women  listen  to  wholesome  instraction  on 
them  with  much  less  perturbation  and  much  less  shamefacedness  than  men,  becaoae 
most  women  have  not  had  experiences  of  which  they  should  be  ashamed;  and  their 
calmer  sex  nature  is  such  that  they  do  not  experience  anything  of  the  thrilling  senan- 
tions  that  come  to  men  when  they  read  or  listen  to  such  discussions. 

Because  prevalent  social  conventions  and  imperfect  ideals  of  chivalric  ccmduct 
protect  girls  and  women  of  the  so-called  roRpectable  classes  from  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  passions  which  they  unconsciously  arouse  in  the  men  and  boys  with 
whom  they  associate,  they  think  no  harm  is  done,  or  more  probably  most  of  them  think 
nothing  at  all  about  it. 

In  their  ignorance  they  do  not  realize,  and,  when  informed,  they  are  reluctant  to 
believe,  that  their  unwise  conduct,  their  insufficient  or  improper  clothing,  and  their 
undue  familiarity  have  much  to  do  with  driving  many  of  these  same  men  and  boys  to 
satisfy  the  passions  that  they  have  aroused  by  seducing  girls  of  a  supposedly  lower 
class,  who  are  not  protected  by  these  distorted  chivalric  ideals  and  false  sodal  dis- 
tinctions, or  by  visiting  the  houses  of  prostitution  that  are  continually  recruited  from 
these  unfortimate  victims  of  thia  vicious  social  system. 

For  too  many  of  the  respectable  girls  and  women  their  respite  from  suffering  is  but 
a  brief  one.  In  marriage  many  of  these  same  men  bring  back  to  them  from  their 
fallen  sisters  the  terrible  social  diseases  to  cause  them  lives  of  suffering,  to  fiU  operat- 
ing rooms  with  supposedly  innocent  victims,  and  to  render  homes  childless  or,  what 
is  far  worse,  bring  to  them  imbecile  or  defective  children.  These  diseases  are  spoken 
of  by  women  of  the  underworld  as  wedding  presents  which  they  send  to  brides. 
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It  is  almost  inconceivable  how  married  women,  who,  if  they  have  normal  husbands, 
know  the  effect  on  their  husbands  of  close  bodily  contact  or  the  exposure  of  any  con- 
siderable portions  of  their  bodies,  will  still  expose  so  much  of  their  bodies  to  the  gaze 
of  other  men,  and  invite,  permit,  and  even  urge  improper  familiarity  from  other 
men,  and  encourage  their  daughters  to  do  the  same. 

The  only  possible  way  to  account  for  or  excuse  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  clean 
wives  and  mothers  is  to  think  that  they  believe  their  own  husbands  abnormal  and 
other  men  not  subject  to  the  same  almost  uncontrollable  passions. 

If  a  husband  ventures  to  criticize  his  wife's  clothing  or  conduct  he  is  likely  to  get 
nothing  for  his  pains  but  derision  or  an  indignant  stormy  protest,  and  possibly  a 
scornful  reminder  that  to  the  impure  all  things  are  impure.  Unfortunately  many 
husbands  are  led  themselves  to  fear  that  they  may  be  abnormal;  and  nearly  all  of 
the  rest,  finding  criticism  worse  than  useless,  give  up  their  attempt  to  correct  what 
they  know  is  dangerous  and  accept  what  they  consider  inevitable. 

More  disastrously  still,  many  husbands  who  would  by  choice  lead  clean,  proper 
lives  accept  the  challenge  of  their  wives  and  indulge  in  the  same  improper  familiar- 
ities with  other  women,  not  only  of  their  own  social  set  but  of  the  underworld,  also, 
with  the  inevitable  results.  The  deluded  wife  merely  exults  in  thinking  that  she 
has  won  her  point  and  had  her  way.  The  husband  does  not  tell  her  the  fearful  cost 
of  her  victory  until  some  gossip  or  some  too  bold  act  on  hia  part  rouses  her  suspicion 
and  she  charges  him  with  unfaithfulness,  or  imtil  she  finds  that  he  has  brought  to 
her  one  of  the  dreadful  diseases  to  which  he  is  continually  exposed. 

Even  if  they  were  sharing  in  the  profits  of  organized  vice,  many  popular  and  repu- 
table but  socially  ambitious  women  could  hardly  do  more  to  stimulate  the  business 
than  they  are  now  doing. 

Girls  and  young  women  have  long  been  told  in  a  dogmatic  way  and  in  general  terms 
that  they  ought  not  to  do  or  permit  this  thing  or  another  thing  which  is  asserted  to 
be  dangerous  without  the  reason  being  given.  Different  prophets  of  evil  who  utter 
these  warnings  disagree  concerning  almost  every  one  of  the  things  which  girls  are 
warned  against.  This  conflicting  advice  has  led  many  girls  to  feel  that  all  such  warn- 
ings are  but  expressions  of  the  foolish  fears  of  old  fogies,  and  they  have  defied  all  advice 
and  abandoned  all  restraint. 

I  believe  it  will  be  far  better  for  girls  and  women  to  be  told  frankly  why  certain 
actions  in  them  necessarily  stimulate  certain  very  pleasurable,  very  alluring,  very 
powerful,  and  therefore  very  dangeA>us  impulses  in  boys  and  men.  With  this  knowl- 
edge I  believe  they  can  safely  be  left  to  choose  intelligently  whether  they  wish  to 
incur  the  inevitable  perils  to  themselves,  to  their  gentlemen  friends,  to  their  unpro« 
tected  sisters,  and  to  all  society.  I  believe  that  knowledge  will  be  a  more  effective 
shield  than  ignorance  to  protect  the  innocence  and  purity  of  our  girls  and  young 
women. 

The  old  notion  that  complete  silence  should  be  observed  concerning  sexual  mat- 
ters, that  even  fathers  and  mothers  should  never  mention  them  to  their  sons  and 
daughters,  is  now  condemned  by  most  enlightened  people.  It  is  feared,  however, 
that  few  parents  yet  have  the  coiunge  or  the  skill  to  live  up  to  their  convictions. 

It  is  certain  that  few  adults  of  the  present  generation,  and  few  of  the  young  people 
now  approaching  manhood  and  womanhood,  have  ever  had  any  proper  instruction. 
But  scientific  investigations  have  proved  that  practically  all  boys  before  they  reach 
adolescence  even  have  acquired  from  older  bo>'s  a  large  amount  of  improper  knowl- 
edge concerning  sex.  Usually  little  else  enters  into  the  conversation  of  adolescent 
boys  when  in  groups  unattended  by  girls  or  women  or  grown  men.  And  too  fre- 
quently, it  must  be  said  to  their  shame,  men  not  only  do  not  restrain  such  talk 
among  boys  but  themselves  start  and  lead  it.  And  among  men  this  obscene  talk  is 
all  too  common.  But  most  young  women  still  come  to  womanhood  in  almost  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  sex.    Serious  students  are  agreed  that  this  unfor- 
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tunate  combination  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  girls  and  young  women  and  vicious 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  boys  and  men  is  the  fertile  culture  in  which  the  social  evil 
germinates  and  flourishes  and  from  which  commercialized  vice  derives  its  supply  and 
■upport. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  girls  should  for  so  long  have  been  kept  in  such  com- 
plete igfnorance  of  those  matters  which  contain  so  much  of  present  peril  for  them  and 
80  vitally  affect  their  whole  future  welfare.  Because  of  this  ignorance  thousands  fall 
victims  every  year  to  dangers  which  they  could  easily  have  avoided  if  they  bad 
known  of  their  existence.  The  only  serious  explanation  ever  given  for  this  conspiracy 
of  all  society  against  its  girls  is  that  it  is  improper  for  their  pure  minds  to  be  soiled 
with  thoughts  of  impurity. 

Every  father,  while  he  knows  that  many  girls  are  led  astray,  hopes  and  believes 
that  his  daughter  many  be  fortunate  enough  to  remain  in  innocent  ignorance.  And 
the  chances  are  in  his  favor,  since  fortunately  an  overwhelming  majority  do  escape. 
But  earh  of  the  thousands  who  do  go  down  every  year  is  somebody's  daughter  and 
might  be  anybody's. 

If  a  city  council  should  pass  an  ordinance  declaring  that  henceforth  all  children 
should  hold  their  hands  over  their  eyes  and  their  thumbs  in  their  ears  while  crossing 
the  principal  business  street,  it  would  be  thought  very  strange.  If,  when  the  reason 
for  such  an  absurd  regulation  was  demanded,  they  should  say  that  they  believed  it 
improper  for  children  to  be  frightened  by  knowing  the  many  dangers  to  which  ihffj 
were  exposed,  and  that  few  would  be  killed  anyway,  since  nearly  all  motormen,  chauf- 
eurs,  and  drivers  would  try  to  keep  from  running  them  down,  that  council  would  bo 
considered  better  fitted  for  an  insane  asylum  than  for  a  city  hall.  But  such  an  ordi- 
nance would  be  no  more  absurd  than  the  unwritten  social  law  that  hides  from 
nearly  all  girls  the  vitally  important  knowledge  concerning  matters  of  sex. 

It  is  my  desire  to  uncover  your  eyes  and  unstop  your  ears  that  you  may  see  and 
hear  and  know  and  escape  the  sex  dangers  that  you  are  likely  to  encoimter. 

If  there  were  in  this  city  a  huge  recreation  park  where  each  evening  thousands  of 
young  people,  and  you  among  them,  were  strolling  in  happy,  careless,  and  apparently 
innocent  freedom;  if  now  and  then  one  girl  mysteriously  disappeared  through  a  con- 
cealed trapdoor  never  to  reappear  or  be  mentioned  in  respectable  society;  and  if  I 
knew  where  the  trap>door  was  and  could  tell  you  how  to  avoid  it,  would  you  want  me 
to  refrain  from  telling  you,  even  if  the  door  had  an  unpleasant  name  and  it  would  be 
painful  for  you  to  know  what  became  of  those  who  had  disappeared  through  it?  Da 
you  think  your  parents  would  neglect  to  tell  you  if  they  knew,  or  would  object  to  my 
telling  you?  Hitherto  most  of  them  have  neglected,  although  they  do  know,  and 
probably  many  would  object  if  they  knew  that  I  was  going  to  try  to  tell  you. 

Such  a  recreation  place  does  exist  in  this  city  and  every  other;  and  the  concealed 
trapdoor  frequently  opens  to  receive  its  victim  and  closes  forever  behind  her.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  explain  why  the  door  is  so  treacherous,  and  to  show  the  many  insidious 
approaches  along  which  it  is  so  easy  and  seems  so  harmless  to  start;  and  I  shall  endeavor 
also  to  explain  why  the  keeper  of  the  door  seems  so  pleasant  when  he  meets  you  at  the 
beginning  of  any  of  these  approaches,  but  is  so  utterly  heartless  when  he  drags  his 
victim  through. 

The  name  of  the  park  is  social  pleasure.  The  hidden  trapdoor  is  man's  passion. 
The  keeper  of  the  door  is  man  himself.  The  b^nnings  of  the  many  approaches  are 
collectively  known  as  sex  attraction,  or,  more  familiarly  and  politely,  feminine  charm 
in  women  and  gallantry  in  men.  No  one  wishes  to  or  can  escape  or  eliminate  these 
beginnings.  But  if  traveled  far  the  approaches  lead  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  the 
all  but  irresistible  sex  stimulation  which  too  frequently  ends  only  beyond  the  trapdoor 
from  which  the  man  may  and  does  return  but  the  girl  almost  never. 

Parents  in  the  home,  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  preachers  in  the  chuix^hes,  and 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  schools,  all  give  much  time  and  thought  and  energy  to  the 
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nuaal  training  of  boys  and  young  men,  of  girls  and  young  women.  All  other  moral 
dangers,  both  great  and  small,  both  near  and  remote,  are  fully  and  frankly  explained » 
and  the  young  are  told  why  they  should  and  how  they  can  avoid  them.  But  wheo 
anything  is  encountered  in  reading  or  spoken  in  conversation  concerning  any  sex 
danger  or  any  sex  fact  it  is  passed  over  in  shamefaced  silence  or  condemned  as  indecent. 
Yet  every  normal  boy  or  young  man  is  continually  confronted  with  many  most  serious 
flex  problems,  fraught  with  the  wont  sort  of  moral  and  physical  dangers  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  the  girls  and  young  women  with  whom  he  associates. 

For  girls  and  young  women  especiaUy ,  no  other  dangers  are  so  serious  as  sex  dangers, 
and  no  other  offenses  are  so  fatal  as  sex  offenses.  Almost  any  other  offense,  even  though 
<rft  r^eated ,  may  be  f oigivea  and  lived  down .  A  single  sex  mistake  in  a  girl  may  and 
often  does  hopelessly  condemn  her  to  a  life  of  social  ostracism,  of  shame,  and  of  cniffer- 
ing;  to  a  deaUi  of  despair;  and  to  an  eternity  the  character  of  which  God  only  in  His 
wisdom  can  know  or  in  His  merc]^  determine. 

I  do  not  think  the  time  has  yet  come,  or  ever  will  come,  when  these  matters  should 
be  considered  proper  for  general  conversation  in  company  composed  of  men  and 
women  or  boys  and  girls.  I  certainly  think  that  they  should  never  enter  into  the  con- 
Teraation  of  one  man  and  one  woman  alone  (unless  they  be  husband  and  wife),  even 
though  one  should  be  a  physician.  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  it  is  entirely  wise 
for  them  to  be  discussed  before  mixed  audiences  from  the  lecture  platform,  the  stage, 
the  pulpit,  or  even  the  teacher's  desk.  Such  instruction  is  far  better  than  no  instruc- 
tion. But  when  it  is  given  before  segregated  audiences  by  careful  and  prayerful 
teachers  the  dangers  are  eUminated  and  the  effects  are  fsn  better.  I  am  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  one  boy  and  one  girl  or  one  man  and  one  woman  alone  ought  never  to  dis- 
cuss them  that  I  do  not  want  any  girl  to  come  alone  to  ask  me  questions  concerning 
than.  If  girls  wiU  come  to  me  in  groups  of  two  or  more  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  any 
questions;  or  if  anyone  for  any  reason  prefers  she  may  come  to  my  home  and  we  will 
disciiss  them  in  the  presence  of  my  wife,  who  is  as  vitally  interested  in  these  matters 
as  I  am. 

Dr.  Morrow,  of  Philadelphia,  a  prominent  worker  in  the  effort  to  prevent  social  vice» 
in  addressing  the  New  Jersey  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  said: 

For  centuries  past  the  sex  problem  has  been  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of 
prudery,  unnaturalneas,  and  false  modesty.  Our  traditions  and  teaching  have  made 
of  the  system  of  generation  a  system  of  shame.  The  reproductive  fimction,  to  which 
the  life  of  the  human  race  is  mtrusted,  has  been  degraded  from  its  high  purpose  to 
purely  selfish  sensual  ends,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  look  only  at  its  vicious  aspects. 

The  sex  problem  has  now  begun  to  emeii^e  from  the  fog  of  asceticism  and  prudery 
which  has  so  long  enveloped  it  and  to  take  its  place  among  the  subjects  deemed  most 
worthy  of  serious  study.  Viewed  rightly,  the  subject  of  sex,  the  ever-recurring 
miracle  of  generation  and  birth,  is,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Lyttleton, 
"full  of  nobleness,  purity,  and  health."  There  can  be  no  greater  satire  on  creative 
wisdom  than  to  assume  that  the  function  which  most  nearly  assimilates  man  to  his 
Maker  by  cooperating  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  creation  of  life  is,  in  any  proper 
sense,  shameful  or  unclean.'* 

To  strengthen  his  position,  he  quoted  from  a  letter  of  President  Eliot,  saying: 

Society  must  be  relieved  by  sound  instruction  of  the  horrible  doctrine  that  the 
begetting  and  bearing  of  children  are  in  the  slightest  degree  sinful  or  foul  processes. 
That  doctrine  lies  at  the  root  of  the  feeling  of  shame  in  connection  with  these  processes 
and  of  the  desire  for  secrecy.  The  plain  &ct  is  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  sacred 
and  propitious  as  the  bringing  of  another  normal  child  into  the  world  in  marriage. 
There  is  nothing  staining  or  defiling  about  it,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  for  shame 
er  secrecy,  but  only  for  pride  and  joy.  This  doctrine  should  be  part  of  the  instruction 
given  to  all  young  people. 

Later  in  his  address  Dr.  Morrow  declared: 

The  most  modest,  refined,  the  most  womanly  of  women  are  not  offended  by  plain- 
ness of  speech.    *    *    *    The  explanation  of  the  more  openmindedness  of  women 
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to  thiB  knowledge  is  that  sex,  maternity,  and  children  constitute  a  larger  and  more 
important  part  of  woman's  existence  and  questions  relating  to  such  important  facto 
of  her  life  seem  natural  and  proper.  Apart  from  considerations  of  sentiment  women 
have  a  right  to  a  knowledge  of  the  bets  which  so  vitally  concern  their  own  and  their 
children's  health. 

The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Social  Diseases,  in  a  pami^et  ad- 
dressed to  teachers,  declared: 

The  need  of  popular  instruction  in  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  sex  has  in  recent 
years  become  recognized  as  imperative  by  many  earnest  physicians  and  citizeno. 
The  reasons  are  of  a  nature  that  specially  requires  instruction  of  the  young  between 
the  a^es  of  10  and  20— i.  e.^  when  the  great  majority  are  in  school  and  college.  The 
ideal  is  for  all  parents  to  give  it.  Since  this  is  impossible  of  realization  at  preaeat, 
the  duty  falls  chiefly  upon  physicians  and  teachers. 

Another  pamphlet  issued  by  the  same  society,  in  discussing  the  problem  for  teachen, 

iays: 

Sex  is  the  most  important  fact  of  life— the  central  fact  as  regards  the  existence  mod 
the  relations  of  human  society.  *  *  *  So  far  as  we  can  apprehend  nature's  pur- 
pose in  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  the  chief  end  of  man  and  woman  is  not  simply 
to  live,  but  to  transmit  life,  and  from  this  point  of  view  all  other  functions  of  the 
body  exist  and  need  to  be  conserved  to  permit  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  creative 
function.  In  order  to  assure  the  per{>etuation  of  life,  nature  has  implanted  in  all 
animals  the  sexual  instinct  which  incites  to  the  performance  of  this  ninction;  man 
alone  is  endowed  with  reason  for  its  guidance  and  will  for  its  regulation. 

Still  another  pamphlet,  on  the  relations  of  social  diseases  to  marriage,  says: 

Evil  conditions^  like  manv  crimes,  flourish  best  in  the  dark.  In  this  atmosphere 
of  ignofance,  in  disguise  and  darkness,  wearing  the  protective  mantle  of  secrecy  and 
•hame  and  silence,  with  absolute  exemption  nrom  all  sanitary  reco^tion  or  control, 
these  diseases  infect  the  social  body,  unseen  and  unnoticed.  In  view  of  the  dangen 
which  menace  the  public  health  and  the  interests  of  the  family  and  society  from 
venereal  diseases,  it  is  time  to  break  down  these  barriers  of  concealment  and  silence 
behind  which  these  diseases  propagate  and  flourish,  to  dissipate  the  dense  ignorance 
of  the  public  by  tumins  on  the  purifying  light  of  knowledge,  to  do  away  with  the 
mystery  and  secrecy  which  have  always  surrounded  them,  and  to  put  aside  that 
ridiculous  prudery  which  regards  all  knowledge  of  sexual  matters  as  profane. 

Dr.  Winfield  8.  Hall,  in  an  address  on  the  teaching  of  social  ethics,  said: 

The  only  rational  cure  for  present  social  conditions  is  to  be  found  in  education. 
Wise  laws  justly  and  firmly  administered  will  help.  Public  institutions  for  reclaiming 
the  fallen  will  also  help.  These  two  measures  last  named  alleviate  in  a  superficial 
way  only.  \Miat  we  must  seek  to  accomplish  is  to  remove  the  cause  so  that  these  ilia 
will  not  exist  and  therefore  not  need  alleviation.  In  the  social  evil,  as  well  as  the 
drink  evil,  it  is  necessary  that  the  education— the  rational  prophylaxis  of  the  evil— be 
begun  in  youth.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  keep  a  young  me  straight  than  it  is  to 
make  it  straight  once  it  has  become  bent  and  distorted.  *  *  *  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  present  generation  of  parents  possess  either  the  requisite  informa- 
tion or  the  necessary  inclination  to  give  this  instruction. 

There  must  be  a  transitional  period,  during  which  educators,  social  workers,  and  all 
the  constructive  forces  of  society  work  together  to  produce  a  generation  of  parents  whe 
will  possess  both  the  information  and  the  inclination.  That  means  that  we  must  ge 
into  the  schools  and  teach  the  great  truths  of  life  to  the  children  and  youth.  ♦  ♦  • 
The  education  of  the  youth  in  this  transitional  period  should  begin  in  coUejres  and 
universities.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  a  considerable  numb^  of  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  have  already  made  a  good  start  in  this  teaching.  We  may  look 
forward  with  assurance  to  a  time  in  the  near  future  when  all  Uiese  institutions  will 
recognize  their  obligation  in  this  direction  and  wiU  have  this  instruction  given 
systematically. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  Sex  Education  Series,  Dr,  Hall  says: 

There  is  need  for  instruction  by  religious  teachers,  since  the  will  and  the  conscience 
must  be  appealed  to  if  right  habits  are  to  be  formed. 
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Dr.  Robert  N.  Wilson,  in  hiB  Education  of  the  Young  in  Sex  Hygiene,  discuflsing 
the  girPa  needs,  says: 

It  is  the  common  statement  of  married  women  consulting:  with  their  physicians  that 
before  marriage  they  knew  practically  nothing  regarding  the  need  of  instruction  with 
respect  to  their  own  or  their  life  partner's  physical  bod^.  No  one  prepared  them  for 
unneceaaarv  blunders  and  dangers  before  they  entered  into  that  richest  in  happiness 
and  peril  of  all  life's  ways.  On  the  score  of  indelicacy  and  difficulty  of  approach .  and 
because  of  a  modesty  as  false,  transparent,  and  fatal  as  the  aiTection  of  Juoas  for  Christ, 
thousands  of  young  wives  have  been  brought  already  sexless  from  disease  to  the 
operating  table,  and  thousands  more  have  there  been  rendered  sterile.  •  *  *  if 
the  girl  of  the  twentieth  century  has  a  single  need  it  is  for  a  simple,  sane  understanding 
of  her  phyflical  self,  of  her  greatest  physical  object  in  living,  and  the  means  of  its 
fulfillment. 

The  American  Federation  for  Sex  Hygiene,  in  a  committee  report  on  sex  education^ 
iays: 

The  common  reluctance  even  of  educated  people  in  the  past  to  tolerate  discussion 
of  this  subject,  outside  of  medical  circles,  must  give  way.  and  is  rapidly  giving  way, 
to  a  nobler  and  purer  sentiment,  which  will  recognize  that  whatever  is  fundamental 
and  vital  to  health  and  morals  in  the  individual  and  the  community  is  a  proper  sub* 
Ject  for  serious  thought  and  discreet  discussion. 

In  order  to  reach  its  conclusions,  this  committee  formulated  a  dozen  or  more  propo- 
aitions  setting  forth  means  and  methods  of  giving  sex  instruction  of  all  kinds  adapted 
to  all  ages  and  classes.  These  propositions  were  submitted  for  approval  or  disapproval 
to  a  large  number  of  representative  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
Teraities  throughout  the  United  States.  Every  proposition  was  approved  by  from 
75  to  100  per  cent  of  the  hundred  or  more  replies.  Of  the  remainder,  few  disapproved, 
most  merely  expressing  doubts.  This  is  indicative  of  the  wonderful  and  wholesome 
change  of  sentiment  that  is  taking  place  among  the  educated  classes. 

Jane  Addams  in  her  book,  A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil,  says: 

This  first  direct  step  toward  an  adeauate  educational  approach  to  this  subject  has 
been  surprisingly  difncult  owing  to  tne  self-consciousness  of  grown-up  people;  for 
while  the  children  receive  the  teaching  quite  simpl  v,  their  parents  often  take  alarm. 
*  *  *  A  year  ago  the  Bishop  of  London  gatherea  together  a  number  of  influential 
people  and  laid  before  them  his  convictions  tiiat  the  root  of  the  social  evil  lay  in  the 
so-called  ''parental  modesty/'  and  that  in  the  quickening  of  the  parental  conscience 
lay  the  hope. 

Further  on  Miss  Addams  says: 

Expert  educational  opinion  ispracticallv  agreed  that  for  older  children  the  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  connned  to  biology  and  hygiene,  but  may  come  auite  naturally  in 
history  and  literature,  which  record  and  portray  the  havoc  wrougnt  by  tbe  sexual 
instinct  when  uncontrolled,  and  also  show  that^  when  directed  and  spiritualized,  it 
has  become  an  iuppiration  to  the  loftiest  devotions  and  sacrifices.  Tne  youth  thus 
taught  sees  this  primal  instinct  not  only  as  an  essential  to  the  continuance  of  Uie  race, 
but  also,  when  it  is  transmuted  to  the  highest  ends,  as  a  fundamental  factor  in  social 
progress.  The  entire  subject  is  broadened  out  in  his  mind  as  he  learns  that  his  own 
struggle  is  a  common  experience.  *  *  *  It  has  been  said  that  the  child  growing 
up  in  the  midst  of  civilization  receives  from  its  parents  and  teachers  something  of  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  world  on  all  other  subjects  save  upon  that  of  sex.  On 
this  one  subject  alone  each  generation  learns  little  from  its  predecessors. 

In  closing  her  chapter  on  moral  education  and  legal  protection,  Miss  Addams  says: 

Only  the  protection  of  all  children  from  the  menacing  temptations  which  their 
youth  is  unaole  to  withstand  will  prevent  some  of  them  from  falling  victims  to  the 
white-slave  traffic;  only  when  moral  education  is  made  effective  and  universal  will 
there  be  hope  for  the  actual  abolition  of  commercialized  vice. 

If  more  expert  testimony  were  necessary  or  should  be  desired,  a  volume  full  of  it 
could  be  found  to  prove  that  wholesome  instruction  in  sexual  matters  is  woefully 
needed,  can  be  given  with  perfect  propriety,  and  is  being  given  witJh  excellent  results. 
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When  murder  or  some  other  terious  crime  has  been  committed  and  the  criminal 
has  escaped  without  being  observed  by  anyone  and  can  not  be  easily  found,  the 
police  or  detectives  always  raise  the  question,  To  whose  profit  could  it  have  been  that 
this  crime  should  be  committed?  This  clew  usually  fixes  suspicion  on  some  one,  and 
frequently  results  in  the  detection  of  the  criminal. 

Who  profits  from  this  conspiracy  of  silence  concerning  sex  knowledge,  in  wfaidi 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  society  joins  against  its  girls  and  unmarried  women? 

Certainly  the  girls  and  unmarried  women  get  no  profit  from- it.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  a  large  majority  of  them  fortunately  suffer  no  ill  from  it  so  long  as  they 
remain  unmarried.  But  no  one  knows  which  of  them  may  at  any  time  become  one  of 
the  small  minority  who  are  the  first  and  most  unfortunate  victims  of  it,  and  to  whom 
it  brings  far  worse  than  death,  for  it  mearu  a  life  of  infamy  to  end  in  a  death  of  despair. 

Neither  do  married  women  profit  from  it.  The  knowledge  of  sexual  matters  ia 
inevitable  to  them.  When,  as  usual,  they  are  uninstructed  beforehand,  it  sometimes 
comes  even  to  those  who  marry  the  cleanest  and  kindest  of  men  with  such  a  shock  off 
dismay,  disgust,  and  fear  that  it  disrupts  the  marriage  at  once  and  ends  the  dream  off 
happiness.  In  other  cases  the  wife  even  of  such  a  man  spends  the  early  weeks  or 
months  or  possibly  years  in  untold  agony,  thinking  she  is  wedded  to  a  man  who  ia 
brutal  and  unlike  others.  She  could  have  been  saved  this  by  knowing  in  advance 
that  all  men  are  essentially  alike,  if  they  are  normal,  in  possessing  this  powerful  in- 
stinct, and  by  being  tau^t  that  there  is  nothing  shameful,  unholy,  or  injurious  In 
the  proper  sex  relation  of  husband  and  wife.  More  especially  the  thousands  off  wives 
who  each  year  are  married  to  men  who  have  acquired  the  physical  and  moral  dis- 
eases inseparable  from  social  vice  (which  lives  principally  on  the  sex  ignorance  off 
girls  and  unmarried  women)  certainly  get  anything  but  profit  from  it. 

Neither  do  pure  men,  either  married  or  unmarried,  profit  from  this  conspiracy  off 
silence.  The  immodest  clothing  and  improper  conduct  of  so  many  women  due  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  Influence  these  have  on  men's  sex  impulses  make  much  harder  than  it 
need  be  the  struggle  in  which  clean  men  are  always  engaged  to  remain  pure  in  thought 
as  well  as  act. 

Those  who  profit  from  sex  ignorance  in  girls  and  women  are  impure  men,  who  wish 
to  prey  upon  them,  and  the  army  of  human  harpies,  both  men  and  women,  who  share  in 
the  spoils  of  commercialized  vice.  Should  parents  and  educators  still  continue  to  be, 
as  nearly  all  have  hitherto  been  through  their  silence,  accessories  to  this  crime? 

What  I  am  attempting  is  a  study  of  sex  ethics  rather  than  of  sex  anatomy  or  physiologyy 
or  even  of  sex  hygiene.  It  is  therefore  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  structure  or  uses 
or  care  of  the  sex  organs,  either  male  or  female,  or  to  study  the  subject  of  reproduction 
in  general,  although  I  consider  these  very  important  and  perfectly  proper  subjects  fof 
discussion  or  study  before  classes  or  audiences  composed  of  women  and  girls  alone 
or  men  and  boys  idone.  Furthermore,  I  would  have  men  and  boys  know  all  there  is 
to  be  known,  not  only  concerning  the  male  sex  organs  and  functions,  but  the  female 
also;  and  I  would  have  all  women  thoroughly  instructed  not  only  concerning  their 
own,  but  those  of  men  as  well.  In  no  other  way  can  there  be  a  full  and  sympathetic 
understanding  by  each  of  the  sex  problems,  difiSculties,  and  dangers  of  the  other. 
Without  such  full  and  sympathetic  understanding  it  is  hardly  possible  for  safe  and 
proper  relations  to  be  maintained  between  them. 

The  traditional  and  customary  habit  of  thinking  of  and  referring  to  these  portions 
of  our  bodies  as  the  secret  organs  is  not  only  absurd  but  vicious.  It  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  age-old  and  fatal  conspiracy  of  silence  concerning  sex.  I  hope  the  tune  may 
come  when  these  will  be  thought  of  and  spoken  of  no  longer  as  the  secret  but  as  the 
sacred  organs.  This  would  help  to  inspire  a  much  to  be  desired  reverential  respect 
for  them  that  should  lead  to  their  proper  care  and  their  preservation  and  reservation 
for  holy  uses. 
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FortunAtely  this  informatioii  ooncerning  the  structure,  the  umb  and  the  caie  of  the 
aex  ovgmiiB,  and  concerning  reproduction  already  exista  in  many  books.  For  a  simple 
and  readable  and  scholarly  study  of  the  most  important  facts  concerning  the  female 
organs  and  female  share  in  the  reproductive  processes,  I  know  of  nothing  better  than 
Dr.  MaryG.Hood'sbook/'ForGirb  and  the  Mothers  of  Girls/'published  by  the  Bobbe- 
Merrill  Co.  A  similar  though  somewhat  technical  but  still  readable  study  of  the  male 
oigansand  male  share  is  Dr.  Winfield  S.  Hall's  "  Reproduction  and  Sexual  Hygiene." 
Hk  more  recent  '*  Sex  Education  Series  "  presents  much  of  the  same  information  in 
simpler  form  in  several  small  books  adapted  to  various  ages.  I  wish  that  every  giil 
and  woman,  and  every  man  and  boy  as  well,  would  read  and  re-read  with  care  both  of 
the  first  two  books,  or  some  of  the  many  other  books  that  deal  with  the  same  subjects. 
Dr.  Hail's  latest  and  best  book,  called  ''Sexual  Knowledge, "  published  by  The  Inter- 
national Bible  House,  gives  fuU  instruction  concerning  botli  male  and  female  sex 
Qigans  and  processes,  in  easily  comprehensible  language.  Dr.  I.  D.  Steinhaidfs 
''Ten  Sex  Talks  to  Girls,''  recently  published,  is  valuable,  simple,  and  wholesone. 
He  also  has  a  companion  book  on  "Ten  Sex  Talks  to  Boys. " 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  study  the  character  or  the  prevalence  of  the  terrible  diseases 
that  result  from  the  social  evil.  It  is  sufficiently  startling,  and  should  cause  every 
unmarried  woman  to  be  exceedingly  cautious,  for  me  to  say  that  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  students  of  these  subjects  and  among  practicing  physicians  indicates, 
in  a  way  that  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  statements, 
that  considerably  more  than  half  of  all  men  either  are  or  have  been  infected  with  one 
or  more  of  these  diseases.  In  cities  the  percentage  is  much  higher.  In  some  cases, 
of  course,  infection  is  without  illicit  relations. 

I  will  dwell  long  enough  to  say  for  your  comfort  and  protection  that  there  is  a  {Hecti- 
cal and  proper  and  almost  certainly  effective  way  to  exercise  this  caution.  It  ia  for 
every  prospective  bride  (through  the  medium  of  her  parent  or  guardian  or  physician) 
to  require  from  the  man  she  is  to  manry  certificates  of  at  least  three  medical  examina- 
tions declaring  that  at  all  three  examinations  he  was  free  from  any  of  these  or  other 
conmiunicable  diseases.  The  physician  should  be  chosen  each  time  not  by  the  man 
but  by  the  woman  or  those  who  speak  f<»r  her.  The  times  of  the  examinations  should 
not  be  selected  by  him,  but  by  the  woman's  representatives,  and  should  be  unknown 
to  him  untU  a  few  days  before  each  is  to  be  made.  There  should  be  at  least  one  year 
between  the  first  and  the  last,  and  marriage  should  follow  shortly.  No  clean  man  will 
resent  or  object  to  the  requirement.  If  one  did  resent  it,  that  in  itself  would  be 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  his  fear  that  he  could  not  give  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
It  would  also  be  proper,  and  strengthen  the  evident  justice  of  her  cause,  for  the  prospec- 
tive bride's  parent  or  guardian  to  give,  as  a  matter  of  course  (not  merely  to  offer),  to 
h^  prospective  husband  similar  certificates  of  her  freedom  from  communicable 
disease.  At  least  one  such  certificate  for  each  is  required  by  law  in  some  States. 
It  would  be  far  better  if  the  other  two  were  also  required,  or  voluntarily  given  as  just 
described.  This  would  have  the  further  salutary  effect  of  making  hasty  mairiage 
impossible. 

A  multitude  of  books  and  pamphlets  are  available  for  the  study  of  these  sodal 
diseases  and  their  relation  to  health,  to  marriage,  and  to  society  in  general.  Perhaps 
the  most  easily  available  and  effective  are  the  numerous  and  inexpensive  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Fh>phylaxis.  Dr.  Robert  N.  Wilson's 
' '  Education  in  Sex  Hygiene  "  \b  one  of  the  best  general  studies  of  reproduction  and  the 
sodal  evil,  though  not  the  most  happily  organized  from  a  literary  or  logical  standpoint. 

I  will  do  hardly  more  than  to  mention  the  widespread  whitenslave  traffic,  the  organ- 
ized means  of  recruiting  for  the  deplorable  system  of  commercialized  vice,  ^diich 
makes  it  unsafe  for  any  girl  or  young  woman,  unmarried  or  married,  to  trust  herself 
in  the  company  of  any  man  who  is  not  an  acquaintance  of  at  least  several  weeks  or 
months'  standing  and  of  irreproachable  character.  Jane  Addams's  "A  New  Con- 
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science  and  an  Ancient  Evil/'  already  quoted  from,  ia  a  dramatic  and  convincing 
preeentation  of  the  extent,  the  danger,  and  the  methods  of  this  nefarious  business. 
The  other  books  and  pamphlets  just  mentioned  study  this  also. 

My  discussions  will  be  confined  to  an  effort  to  give  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the 
all  but  uncontrollable  strength  of  men's  sex  impulses  when  under  the  influence  of 
sex  stimulation;  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  almost  perpetual  presence 
and  easy  susceptibility  to  outside  stimulation  of  their  desire  for  sex  union;  to  show 
what  actions  and  conditions  in  women  stimulate  this  desire;  and  to  show  women  and 
girls  how  they  can  avoid  causing  this  stimulation  without  depriving  themselves  or 
their  gentlemen  friends  or  relatives  of  any  legitimate  pleasures  that  come  from  the 
proper  companionship  of  the  sexes. 

Many  men  who  conscientiously  oppose  the  giving  of  sex  instruction  to  women  and 
othen  who  do  not  oppose  all  instruction  but  think  it  should  not  be  given  so  fully  or 
frankly  as  I  am  giving  it,  fear  that  a  knowledge  of  so  seductive  a  danger  will  lead  some 
to  seek  it  who  might  through  ignorance  escape.  Think  for  a  moment.  If  th^re  were 
lying  in  an  out-of-the-way  comer  of  this  room  a  small  package  which  you  had  frequently 
passed  near  without  touching  or  paying  any  attention  to,  and  if  I  should  know  and  tell 
you  that  it  contained  dynamite  which  would  explode  with  fatal  results  to  yourself  and 
probably  to  others  if  you  should  strike  it  or  handle  it  carelessly,  would  you  deliberately 
go  and  kick  it?  Certainly  not,  if  you  believed  what  I  said .  If  there  were  on  this  table 
a  glass  containing  what  appeared  to  be  drinking  water,  but  what  I  knew  to  be  a  color- 
less, odorless,  and  tasteless  but  deadly  poison,  would  you  be  more  likely  to  kill  yourself 
by  drinking  it  after  I  told  you  its  real  nature,  or  before?  Are  the  young  and  middle 
aged  people  of  the  present  drinking  more  intoxicating  liquor  than  they  would  other- 
wise have  done  becaiise  teachers  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  schools  for  the  past 
two  generations  have  been  teaching  tiie  evil  effects  of  alcohol?  No;  it  is  this  v^ 
instruction,  and  that  imparted  in  other  ways,  that  seems  to  have  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  the  liquor  traffic .  And  this  has  come  about  in  spite  of  the  &ct  that  this  instruc- 
tion has  not  endeavored  to  conceal  the  pleasure  and  exhilarating  stimulation  which 
result  from  moderate  drinking,  but  has  dwelt  on  the  certain  ultimate  evil  from  even 
moderate  drinking  and  the  danger  that  moderate  drinking  will  lead  to  excessive  drink- 
ing with  its  shame  and  di4grace  and  its  moral  and  physical  and  financial  ruin. 

If,  then,  in  order  that  you  may  realize  how  powerful  and  seductive  the  dangers  are 
to  which  women  are  subjected  because  of  the  sex  passion  in  men,  I  explain  to  you  the 
almost  delirious  pleasure  which  practically  all  men  and  possibly  a  few  women  expe- 
rience when  under  the  influence  of  extreme  sexual  excitement,  is  that  going  to  make 
you  more  likely  to  incur  these  dangers  than  if  you  remained  in  ignorance  of  them? 
I  believe  it  will  not,  any  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  pleasures  of  intoxication  or  of 
opium  eating  is  going  to  make  you  a  drunkard  or  an  opium  fiend. 

It  is  exactly  in  this  almost  insatiable  delirious  pleasure  that  the  strength  and  per 
sistence  of  the  masculine  passion  lies;  it  is  the  almost  uncontrollable  strength  of  that 
passion  that  makes  it  so  dangerous;  and  it  is  women's  ignorance  of  its  universality 
and  strength  which  leads  them  unintentionally  and  unconsciously  to  stimulate  it. 

The  sex  instinct  is  for  the  life  of  the  race  what  hunger  is  for  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Intense  "gnawing  "  hunger  is  caused  by  violent  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  stomach.  Nerves  in  the  stomach  convey  to  the  brain  the  sensations 
caused  by  these  movements,  and  a  craving  for  food  results.  The  sex  organs  are  sup- 
plied with  very  numerous  and  very  sensitive  nerves.  As  the  continually  accumu- 
lating reproductive  secretions  of  the  male  organs  cause  pressure,  their  walls  periodic 
cally  and  involuntarily  become  turgid  and  spasmodically  expand  and  contract.  The 
nerves  convey  this  agitation  to  the  brain  and  a  craving  for  sex  gratification  results, 
whether  the  boy  or  man  is  awake  or  asleep.  This  craving  is  far  more  insistentthan 
the  craving  for  food,  and  the  pleasure  accompanying  its  satisfaction  is  immeasurably 
more  intense.    Just  as  hunger  grows  more  intense  in  the  presence  of  appetizing  food, 
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so  this  sex  longing  becomes  more  intense  when  stimulated  by  conditions  to  be 
explained. 

In  men  who  persist  in  living  continent  lives,  that  is,  resolutely  resist,  the  powerful 
temptation  ip  satisfy  their  longing  in  any  improper  way,  this  "sex  hunger"  operates 
as  a  powerful  force  impelling  them  to  marriage,  which  institution  has  been  ordained 
by  God  and  man  for  the  Intimate  satisfaction  of  this  longing  and  for  rearing  the  chil- 
dren which  normally  result  from  it.  It  is  thus  seen  that  this  instinct,  which  is  so  dan- 
gerously insistent,  is  necessary  and,  if  properly  controlled,  beneficent. 

If  any  woman  is  to  be  entirely  safe  she  must  understand  the  existence  and  the 
strength  of  this  instinct,  avoid  giving  occasions  for  its  stimulation,  and  keep  from  falling 
into  the  power  of  men  of  uncertain  character  or  impure  habits.  Woman's  physical 
strength  is  useless  as  a  protection;  for  man,  always  the  stronger,  seems  to  possess  almost 
superhimian  strength  when  under  the  influence  of  sex  stimulation. 

It  is  in  order  that  you  may  understand  these  facts  and  conduct  yourselves  accord- 
ingly that  I  am  giving  you  these  perfectly  frank  explanations  of  the  serious  sex  prob- 
lems of  men.    Proper  precaution  will  enable  you  to  avoid  almost  every  danger. 

If  you  will  examine  with  care  a  fully  and  freshly  opened  peach  bloesom  you  will  see 
just  above  and  within  the  circle  of  five  pink  petals  a  mass  of  tiny  stems  each  having 
its  top  enlarged  and  covered  with  what  seems  to  be  tiny  particles  of  yellow  dust, 
which,  if  you  shake  the  flower,  flies  off  in  a  miniature  cloud  or  which  clings  to  your 
nose  or  your  finger  if  it  touches  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  bunch  of  little  yellow- 
crowned  stems  you  will  see  a  single  one  slightly  larger  and  considerably  longer,  which 
also  has  its  end  slightly  enlarged,  but  very  different  from  the  others,  and  covered 
with  a  dlightly  sticky  substance.  At  the  bottom  of  this  central  stem  you  will  find  a 
little  bulb-like  enlargement  which,  if  the  blossom  had  remained  on  ^e  tree  and  no 
mishap  had  befallen  it,  would  have  developed  into  a  peach. 

These  are  the  sex  organs  of  the  peach.  The  single  central  stem  with  its  tiny  enlarge- 
ment at  the  top  and  its  larger  bulb  at  the  bottom  are  the  female  organs.  The  smaller 
yellow-topped  stems  are  the  male  m'gans.  All  other  flowers  have  essentially  these 
same  organs,  though  they  may  differ  greatly  in  form,  in  relative  location,  and  relative 
numbers  in  different  flowers.  In  some  plants  the  female  organs  are  on  different 
twigs  or  different  boughs  from  the  male,  and  in  some  the  two  are  on  separate  plants 
or  trees. 

I  probably  do  not  need  to  inform  you  that  in  the  beginning  God  not  only  created 
man,  male  and  female,  and  ordained  that  each  should  be  a  helpmate  to  the  other,  but 
all  other  living  things,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  except  a  few  of  the  very  lowest 
forms  of  life,  were  idso  created  male  and  female.  And,  barring  the  few  relatively 
unimportant  exceptions,  without  the  union  of  the  male  and  female  elements  of  any 
given  species  there  can  be  no  new  life  produced. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  peach  blossom  and  notice  that  there  is  only  one  female 
stem.  This  is  called  the  pistil.  The  enlargement  at  the  top  is  the  stigma,  and  that 
at  the  bottom  the  ovary.  If  you  will  count  the  male  stems,  or  stamens,  as  they  are 
called,  you  will  find  that  there  are  20,  25,  or  30  if  the  flowers  arc  normal  and  none  of 
the  stamens  have  fallen.  Each  little  enlargement,  or  anther,  as  it  is  called,  on  top 
of  the  stamen  contains  so  many  dust  particles,  called  collectively  the  pollen,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  count  them.  There  are  probably  several  thousands  of  them, 
for  a  conservative  estimate  let  us  say  there  are  a  thousand  to  each.  Multiplying  this 
'by  the  nimiber  of  anthers  would  give  at  least  20,000  pollen  grains  to  each  flower. 
Each  grain  contains  a  male*germ  cell  and  is  capable  of  fertilizing  one  female  germ  cell 
and  starting  the  new  life. 

In  the  single  ovary  at  the  bottom  of  the  single  pistil  is  just  on')  female  germ  cell. 
If  this  be  fertilized  by  one  of  the  pollen  particles  it  will  develop  into  a  peach  if  it 
subsequently  meets  with  no  mishap.    If  the  seed  of  the  peach,  the  essential  portion 
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80  far  as  the  reproductive  process  is  concerned,  be  planted  it  will  come  up  and  giDW 
to  be  a  new  peach  tree. 

The  fact  that  I  want  to  impress  on  your  minds  concerning  the  sex  process  in  the 
peach  is  th^t  of  the  20,000  or  more  male  germ  cells  only  one  is  needed  or  can  be  used. 
All  the  rest  must  go  to  waste.  Certainly  in  the  peach  nature  is  prodigal  of  the  male 
element,  but  very  careful  to  make  sure  that  the  female  shall  not  lack  fertilisation. 

In  many  other  plants,  perhaps  most  plants,  the  ovary,  instead  of  containing  only 
one  female  germ  ceil  and  developing  into  one  seed,  contains  many  female  genn  ceUs 
and  develops  many  seeds,  as  the  apple  and  most  beiries  among  fruits,  or  peas,  beans, 
melons,  and  most  vegetables.  In  these  cases  as  many  pollen  particles  or  male  germs 
as  there  are  seeds  must  find  their  way  into  the  ovary,  each  coming  into  contact  with 
and  fertilizing  its  own  female  germ.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  there  are  scores, 
probably  hundreds,  and  possibly  thousands,  of  male  cells  for  each  female  cell. 

The  reason  for  this  prodigality  of  the  male  element  in  plant  reproduction  is  probably 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  a  few  days,  possibly  only  a  few  hours,  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  flower  when  the  <Nrgans  are  in  such  a  condition  that  the  fertiiis- 
ing  process  can  occur.  If  during  those  few  hours  or  days  the  male  germ  fails  to  find 
its  way  through  the  pistil  to  the  female  germ  in  the  ovary,  the  pistil  withers  and  drops, 
the  unfertilized  female  germ  ceases  to  grow,  and  the  entire  ovary,  which  would  nor- 
mally have  developed  into  the  fruit,  being  robbed  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  existed, 
also  atrophies  and  drops  from  the  tree. 

To  prevent  this  calamity,  or  reduce  its  occurrence  to  a  minimum,  nature  provides 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  male  germs  to  make  sure  that  one  of  them  will  perform  its 
mission.  She  seems  not  only  prodigal  of  the  male  germ,  but  careless  of  its  fate.  The 
lifetime  after  maturity  of  the  individual  male  cell  is  only  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days, 
unless  it  finds  new  life  in  union  with  the  female. 

This  brevity  of  life  of  the  unused  male  germ  is  common  to  animals  and  to  man,  as 
well  as  to  flowers.  The  prodigal  profusion  in  the  supply  of  male  germs  is  also  common 
to  them.  And  the  careless  waste  of  the  unused  germs  also  exists.  More  will  be  said 
a  little  later  concerning  these  facts  in  their  relations  to  animals  and  to  man. 

The  means  by  which  the  pollen  from  the  anther  is  conveyed  to  and  unites  with 
the  ovule  in  the  ovary  is  the  sex  process  of  the  flower,  or  fertilization.  I  have  said 
that  without  this  there  can  be  no  new  plant  life.  The  way  this  is  accomplished  is 
very  interesting  and  wonderful.  It  is  possible  that  the  pollen  from  one  flower  by 
merely  falling  may  drop  on  the  stigma  of  another,  or  it  may  be  carried  by  the  wind 
or  water  from  one  to  the  other.  But  nature  has  provided  a  surer  means.  In  most 
familiar  flowers  the  transfer  is  effected  chiefly,  and  in  some  entirely,  by  insects.  Each 
insect  is  wholly  unconscious  of  the  important  service  it  is  performing,  being  only 
intent  on  accomplishing  its  own  selfish  ends — ^that  is,  satisfying  its  appetite  for  food, 
or  for  enjoying  the  sweet  odors  or  gay  colors  of  the  flower — ^purely  sensual  pleasures. 
Those  features  which  so  please  us  about  the  flower — ^the  beautiful  color,  and  the  delicate 
odor— are  provided  by  nature  merely  to  attract  the  insects  to  the  nectarlike  liquid 
at  the  base  of  the  pistil,  which  constitutes  their  principal  food. 

By  various  ingenious  devices  nature  has,  in  nearly  all  flowers,  made  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  of  any  individual  flower  to  reach  the  stigma 
of  that  flower.  This  is  doubtless  for  the  same  reason  that  the  stock  raiser  brings  his 
male  animals  from  other  flocks  or  herds,  and  that  near  relatives  among  human  beings 
are  forbidden  to  marry. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  in  the  peach  and  many  other  flowers  the  pistil  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  stamens  and  the  stigma  is  thus  far  above  the  anthers. 
"While  the  bee  feeds  from  the  honey,  hidden  at  the  base  of  the  pistil,  its  legs  and  body 
become  dusted  with  pollen  from  the  anthers.    It  flies  to  another  flower,  still  seeking 

honey,  but  it  also  carries  the  pollen,  which  is  brushed  against  the  pistil  of  the  second 
flower."  ^ 
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Dr.  Hood  in  hor  book,  "For  Girls  and  the  Mothers  of  Girls,"  already  mentioned 
and  just  quoted  from,  describing  this  process,  especially  for  the  lily,  says  further: 

As  the  pollen  dust  is  blown  by  the  wind  or  brought  bv  the  insect,  it  is  caught  bv 
the  sticky  fluid  upon  the  stigma.  The  sticky  substance  furnishes  iust  the  food  which 
the  pollen  cell  finds  necessary  for  its  growth,  and  very  shortly  it  begins  to  grow  and 
to  send  down  a  fine  tube  through  the  pistil  to  reach  the  ovary.  When,  after  two  or 
three  days,  the  tube  is  ready,  the  [sex]  nucleus,  which  is  the  essential  part  of  the 
pollen  or  male  cell,  escapes  into  the  tube  and  travels  down  to  meet  the  ovule,  or  female 
cell.  Wlien  It  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  tu1>e,  the  end  opens,  the  two  cells  come 
together,  the  ovule  absorbs  the  nucleus,  and  immediately  the  changes  begin  which 
end  in  the  formation  of  a  seed. 

The  sex  process  in  animals  and  man  is  remarkably  analogous  to  this — that  is,  through 
the  tube  of  the  female  sex  organs  is  inserted  the  tube  from  the  male  organs,  and  through 
the  latter  the  male  germs  pass  to  find  the  female  germ.  In  animals  and  man  the  sex 
organs,  instead  of  being  created  anew  for  each  act  of  union,  as  in  plants,  and  immedi- 
ately disappearing,  remain  as  permanent  parts  of  the  entirely  separate  male  and  female 
bodies.  The  most  important  difference,  however,  is  in  the  forces  which  bring  the 
male  and  the  female  germs  together. 

The  flower  has  neither  consciousness  nor  volition;  hence  in  it  sex  union  must  be 
effected  by  outside  forces.  Neither  is  the  insect  conscious  of  the  service  it  renders 
the  flower  in  effecting  the  union,  any  more  than  the  wind  is  conscious  when  it  renders 
the  service.  The  insect's  act  b  both  volimtary  and  conscious;  but  it  wills  only  to 
satisfy  its  own  appetite,  and  knows  only  that  it  is  being  satisfied.  In  fishes  and  frogs 
and  most  other  water  animals,  whdre  fertilization  and  hatching  occur  wholly  apart 
from  the  body  of  the  parent,  there  seems  only  little  more  consciousness  or  volition  in 
effecting  the  union  than  in  plants.  But  in  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life  and  in  man, 
where  the  fertilized  ovum  must  spend  a  period  of  weeks  or  months  in  the  body  of  the 
female  before  its  expulsion  or  birth,  the  union  of  the  germs  must  occur  witiiin  the 
female  body  and  can  not  be  left  to  chance  or  be  accomplished  by  forces  independent 
of  both  i>arents,  as  in  flowers. 

Sex  instinct  in  the  higher  forms  of  life  takes  the  place  of  the  color  and  odor  and 
nectar  in  the  flowers.  In  most  animals  both  the  male  and  female  sex  instincts  appear 
to  be  entirely  dormant  except  when  there  is  in  the  female's  body  an  ovum  in  the 
proper  stage  for  fertilization.  When  this  condition  exists,  certain  actions  or  soimds 
or  odors  alwa>'8  make  known  the  UlcI.  The  instinct  of  the  male  always  responds 
instantly.  In  the  absence  of  any  influence  to  keep  them  ai>art  union  always  occurs, 
and  normally  fertilization  follows.  During  the  several  months  from  the  time  fertili- . 
zation  occurs  until  some  time  after  the  birth  of  the  yoimgi  although  the  two  may  be 
continually  in  close  proximity,  neither  seems  conscious  of  the  sex  instinct. 

If,  however,  the  male  animal  should  at  any  time,  after  a  few  minutes  had  inter- 
vened, come  into  contact  with  another  female  of  the  same  species  that  was  ready  for 
union  his  instinct  would  again  respond.  Hence  one  male  domestic  animal  is  suffi- 
cient for  scores  of  females.  While  the  sex  process  in  animals  is  thus  both  conscious 
and  voluntary,  the  individual  animal  wills  only  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  moment 
and  is  conscious  of  nothing  but  its  satisfaction.  So  far  as  being  \^illing  to  perform, 
or  conscious  of  performing,  a  necessary  part  in  reproducing  its  kind,  the  service  is 
probably  little  if  any  more  conscious  or  voluntary  than  that  of  the  insect  for  the  flower. 

The  supply  of  the  male  germs  in  the  sex  process  of  animals  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  prodigal  as  in  flowers.  Instead  of  the  single  germ  or  very  few  needed,  thousands 
pass  from  the  body  of  the  male  to  that  of  the  female  at  a  single  act  of  union.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  prodigality,  the  male,  among  domestic  animals  at  least,  is  always  ready, 
though  his  service  is  needed  by  an  individual  female  only  once  or  twice  a  year. 

This  fact  is  of  great  economic  value.  Since  a  single  m^e  animal  or  fowl  is  all  that 
is  needed  for  a  large  herd  or  flock,  and  since  the  number  of  males  and  females  is  ap- 
proximately equal,  the  surplus  males  among  many  domestic  and  some  wild  animals. 
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ftfter  the  few  are  reserved,  can  be  and  are  used  for  food,  in  case  they  are  edible.  In 
the  case  of  horses  and  some  others,  which  are  not  good  for  food,  the  males  are  preserved 
and  used  for  draft  animals.  But  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  unsexed,  sinoe  they 
are  otherwise  almost  unmanageable,  so  irresiBtable  is  the  instinct  when  stimulated 
by  coming  near  a  receptive  female  of  the  same  species.  Even  in  many  wild  animalB 
most  of  the  males  are  eliminated  so  far  as  their  service  in  reproduction  is  concerned. 
In  fighting  for  possession  of  the  receptive  females  the  weaker  males  are  killed  or 
driven  away  by  a  few  of  the  strongest.  In  a  few  species  of  animals  and  many  of 
birds  there  is  a  pairing-off  during  the  mating  season,  which  gives  to  practically  all 
males  an  equal  share  in  reproduction. 

Because  it  is  so  difficult  to  control  the  sex  instinct  when  stimulated,  the  male 
horses  that  are  reserved  for  breeding  purposes  are  seldom  seen  on  the  street  or  the  road 
or  in  the  field,  but  are  shut  away  in  the  rear  part  of  livery  stables  or  confined  within 
high  strong  fences.  When  taken  out  skillful  horsemen  must  keep  them  under  con- 
stant control  by  bridle  and  whip.  A  bull,  when  forcibly  restrained  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, although  tame  and  manageable  at  other  times,  often  becomes  so  infuri- 
ated that  he  attacks  and  kills  his  master. 

The  fierceness  of  the  sexual  passion  in  males,  when  under  the  influence  of  stima* 
lation,  is  not  confined  to  animals.  It  is  every  whit  as  strong  in  men;  but  the  power 
of  self-control  is  greater,  and  in  that  minority  of  men  who  remain  pure  is  always  effec- 
tive. Unfortunately,  however,  the  power  of  self-control  in  most  men  is  far  from 
being  as  strong  as  it  should  be  and  is  sure  to  break  down  sometimes  if  temptation  la 
strong.  In  some  men  self-control  is  almost  wholly  lacking  at  all  times.  There  are 
certain  physical  conditions,  of  which  the  most  serious  is  intoxication,  which  deprive 
even  the  strongest  men  of  the  power  to  control  this  instin'tt. 

Even  when  every  other  condition  is  most  favorable  for  exercising  this  self-control, 
continued  close  proximity  of  a  girl  or  woman,  and  her  apparently  yielding  famil- 
iarity (especially  if  these  occur  when  considerable  portions  (rf  her  body  which  should 
be  clothed  are  exposed)  may,  and  too  often  does,  entirely  break  down  the  strongest 
control.  This  is  why  such  dreadful  crimes  can  happen,  even  among  those  of  sup- 
posedly irreproachable  character,  as  are  frequently  reported  in  the  daily  press. 

When  this  stage  is  reached  in  man  there  is  no  strong  fence  <fr  halter  or  whip  or  ring 
in  the  nose  to  control  him.  Law  attempts  to  cast  some  saf^;uards  around  women  and 
apply  some  restraint  for  men,  but  the  law  is  of  very  little  value  for  protecting  the 
individual  girl  from  the  consequences  of  the  fatal  mistake.  It  affords  a  little  protec- 
tion for  society  in  general  by  punishing  the  worst  offenders  when  their  offenses  have 
become  the  most  flagrant.  Man^s  reason  and  his  knowledge  of  the  cost  to  his  victim 
is  a  restraint  in  some  cases.  Social  conventions  and  notions  of  decency  restrain  a  few. 
But  in  too  many  cases  all  of  these  fail  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  stimulus.  The 
only  safe  way  is  to  avoid  stimulation. 

There  is  one  important  difference  between  the  sex  instinct  in  man  and  in  male 
animals  and,  unfortunately,  this  increases  the  danger  to  women.  It  was  stated  above 
that  in  most  male  animals  the  sex  instinct  appears  to  be  entirely  dormant  except  in 
the  presence  of  a  female  of  the  same  species  that  is  ready  for  and  desirous  of  union. 
But  in  the  absence  of  any  stimulation  from  girls  or  women,  and  even  in  the  entire 
absence  of  all  women,  all  normal  men  and  boys  at  some  times  and  some  men  and  boys 
at  nearly  all  times  are  conscious  of  a  powerful  sex  instinct  that  impels  them  to  seek 
means  for  its  gratification.  This  feeling  is  stimulated  by  seeing  pictures  of  nude  or 
partially  nude  women,  or  women  in  immodest  attitudes  or  clothing,  or  even  by  seeing 
pictures  of  a  man  and  a  woman  in  each  other's  embrace,  such  as  unfortunately  have 
in  recent  years  become  all  too  common  on  the  covers  and  the  pages  of  what  are  con- 
sidered the  best  magazines.  Imagining  any  of  these  or  a  multitude  of  other  sensual 
facts  or  pictures  has  much  the  same  effect.  Talking  of  any  such  things,  or  obscene 
conversation  concerning  any  sexual  matters,  which  has  already  been  said  to  be  dia- 
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treBflingly  and  even  disgracefully  common  among  men  and  boys,  aleo  strengfchenB  thk 
ever  present  dangerous  desire. 

Instead  of  saying  that  these  things  cause  this  desire  in  men  it  would  probably  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  the  everpresent  powerful  instinct  is  what  causes  men  and 
boys  to  engage  in  obscene  conversation,  to  think  lewd  thoughts,  and  to  enjoy  sensual 
pictures.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that  such  pictures,  such  thoi^^hts,  and  such  con- 
versation strengthen  the  instinct  and  render  self-control  more  difficult.  Therefore 
they  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

That  the  control  of  this  instinct  is  not  entirely  subject  to  the  will  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  or  all  of  these  or  other  stimulants  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  during  sleep  this 
instinct  is  often  present  and  causes  the  mind  to  conjure  up  sensual  dreams.  The 
dreams  usually  pass  leaving  no  effect  other  than  the  memory.  But  in  nonnal  boys 
older  than  14,  and  normal  men  who  do  not  have  frequent  sex  union,  there  occurs 
during  sleep  about  once,  twice,  or  three  times  each  month  a  discharge  from  the  sex 
oigans  of  the  fluid  which  they  are  continually  secreting,  accompanied  by  much  the 
same  sensations  as  sex  union.  This  usually  occurs  in  connection  with  the  dream,  and 
the  sleeper  usually  awakes  at  the  moment  of  completion.  These  nocturnal  emissions, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  visits  from  dream  wives,  are  often,  in  clean  boys  and  men,  the 
source  of  great  mental  disquietude,  and  not  infrequently  of  nervous,  and  sometimes 
physical,  injury,  since  few  realize  or  are  properly  informed  that  they  are  perfectly 
normal  and  are  experienced  by  practically  all.  They  resemble  the  regular  monthly 
dischaige  from  the  oigans  of  girls  and  women  in  both  their  periodicity,  which  is  approx- 
imately though  never  entirely  regular  in  men,  and  in  the  mental  anguish  they  fre- 
quently occasion  because  proper  information  concerning  them  is  not  imparted  at  the 
proper  time.  Quack  doctors  and  venders  of  so-called  remedies  prey  upon  these  fears 
in  boys  and  sometimes  in  men,  leading  them  to  think  that  this  perfectly  natural 
fimction  is  a  loss  of  vitality  or  virility  or  an  evidence  of  approaching  depletion  of 
strength. 

When  regular  sex  relations  are  formed,  whether  in  wedlock  or  out,  these  night  mani- 
festations cease.  A  feeling  of  comfort  and  well-being  takes  the  place  of  uneasiness 
and  discomfort.  The  disposition  is  likely  to  become  more  cheerful,  and  the  general 
health  may  even  show  marked  improvement.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  that  so  many  men  hold  to  the  popular  but  mistaken  notion  that  frequent  sex 
union  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  virility  and  health,  and  on  this  ground  justify 
themselves  for  visiting  fallen  women  until  they  find  it  convenient  to  marry.  But  the 
risk,  almost  amounting  to  a  certainty,  of  acquiring  disease  is  a  fearful  price  to  pay  for 
the  comfort  and  temporary  feeling  of  well-being  that  they  enjoy.  The  occasional 
visits  from  dream  wives  described  above  seem  to  be  the  means  which  nature  has 
kindly  provided  for  relief  to  the  boy  or  unmarried  man  until  Intimate  and  safe 
relations  can  be  established  by  marriage.  These  nocturnal  emissions  are  entirely 
adequate  so  far  as  preserving  health  or  virility  is  concerned.  They  may  even  be 
entirely  absent  in  many  cases,  and  no  other  means  of  relieving  the  desire  may  be 
practiced,  and  still  no  damage  be  done  to  health  or  virility. 

In  mentioning  these  serious  sex  problems  which  the  boy  or  unmarried  man  has  to 
contend  with  if  he  resolutely  refuses  to  engage  in  illicit  relations,  it  is  proper  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  many  boys  discover  for  themselves,  and  many  others  are  taught  by 
companions,  unnatural  methods  of  producing  at  will  the  discharge  of  the  fertilizing 
fluid,  with  its  accompanying  feeling  of  physical  pleasiure,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  woman.  The  undesirableness  and  certain  injury  of  this  habit,  properly  called 
masturbation,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  saying  that  the  names  by  which  it  is  usually 
known,  when  the  conversation  is  not  of  an  obscene  character,  are  ** self-abuse"  and 
''secret  vice."  It  usually  accompanies,  and  sometimes  apparently  causes,  imbecility 
and  insanity.  It  may  be  practiced  for  a  considerable  time  without  the  boy  being 
conscious  of  its  wrongfulness  or  realizing  its  Injuriousness.    But  when  he  learns  its 
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troe  diuacCer  and  endeavors  to  l»eak  the  habit  he  lealieesits  ovenmwtflring  streogth 
and  in  his  apparently  vain  struggle  against  it  his  reason  may,  and  at  times  does, 
entirely  break  down.  As  long  as  it  is  practiced  the  nig^t  dischaiges  are  likely  to  be 
absent.  But  it  is  nearly  sure  to  be  practiced  mudi  more  frequently  than  the  normal 
nocturnal  enussions,  as  the  power  of  self-control  is  gradually  undennined;  and  the 
continually  repeated  nervous  shodk  would  be  nearly  sure  sooner  or  later  to  destroy 
health,  and  probably  viiility,  and  possibly  reason,  even  though  no  efibrt  wne  made 
to  break  the  habit. 

The  existence  in  men  and  boys  of  this  powerful  instinct,  the  almost  continual  desire 
for  gratification,  and  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  resisting  the  desire  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  stimulation,  show  why  so  many  men  respond  so  easily  and  quickly 
to  even  a  slight  stimulation  and  entirely  lose  the  little  self-control  that  remains.  A 
knowledge  of  these  facts  should  cause  all  girls  and  women  studiously  to  avoid  doin^ 
anything  to  stimulate  this  instinct  in  the  men  with  whom  they  associate,  and  to  be 
very  careful  to  keep  from  exposing  themselves  to  attacks  from  unknown  men  whoee 
power  of  self-control  may  already  be  gone  and  who  may  be  lying  in  wait  to  victimise 
the  first  woman  that  comes  within  their  power. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  nature  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  this  instinct 
in  men  so  overpowering  and  so  nearly  perpetually  present.  It  does  seem  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better  if  it  could  have  been  as  it  is  in  the  male  animal— that  is,  entirely 
dormant  except  in  the  presence  of  a  woman  in  whose  body  a  f  «nale  germ  was  ready  for 
fertilization,  and  who  desired  sex  union. 

Berne  think,  and  possibly  properly,  that  the  real  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  ftuct  that 
women's  reason  has  led  them  to  realiae  so  vividly  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  of 
child  bearing  that  they  refuse  to  reveal  their  desire  when  they  have  any,  and  conceal 
the  fact  when  prepared  for  conception.  Women  having  jHacticed  this  deceit  for  so 
many  centuries  the  sex  instinct  in  many,  possibly  most,  is  almost  wholly  lacking 
even  when  conception  could  take  place.  The  individual  woman  seems  almost  uncon- 
scious of  having  more  sexual  desire  at  one  time  than  at  any  other.  In  many  not  only 
is  there  an  absence  of  desire  practically  always  but  sex  union  with  their  husbands  is 
distasteful  or  actually  repellant  at  nearly  all  times,  and  sometimes  even  when  they  are 
willing,  or  actually  desire,  to  bear  children.  When  to  this  absence  of  desire  through 
perversion  of  instinct  there  is  added  the  stress  of  economic  conditions  or  the  desire  in 
both  parents  to  limit  the  number  of  children  that  a  few  may  be  given  better  advantages 
than  would  be  possible  for  many,  the  danger  of  race  suicide  becomes  imminent,  at 
least  of  that  portion  of  the  race  that  is  best  fitted  through  intellectual  attainments  to 
survive.  If  sex  instinct  in  men  were  as  weak  as  in  w<Hnen  the  dai^;er  of  race  suicide 
would  be  far  more  imminent.  According  to  this  theory,  as  the  power  of  women's  eex. 
instinct  has  declined  that  of  men  has  become  stronger,  more  continually  active,  and 
more  uncomi»omisingly  persistent,  in  order  that  nature's  purpose  may  not  be  thwarted. 

Whatever  is  the  correct  theory  to  account  for  it,  or  whether  it  can  be  or  need  be 
accounted  for,  the  fact  is  that  men's  instinct  is  almost  continuously  present,  is  exceed- 
ingly  powerful,  and  in  some  ahnost  uncontrollable.  Any  girl  may  and  many  girls  do 
fall  victims  to  it  because  in  their  ignorance  of  these  facts  they  unintentionally  and 
unconsciously  stimulate  it. 

The  Chaibman.  The  next  paper,  "Antirabic  vaccination  in 
Habana,  with  statistics  compared  with  those  of  other  nations/'  by 
Dr.  Juan  Santos  Fem&ndeZy  of  Habana,  Cuba,  will  be  read  by  Dr. 
Ouiteras. 
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ANTIRABIC  VACCINATION  IN    HABANA  WITH  STATISTICS  COMPARED 
WITH  THOSE  OF  OTHER  NATIONS. 

By  JUAN  SANTOS  FERNANDEZ. 
Dirtctor  of  the  Laboratory  ofArUirabie  Vaocination  o/Habana. 

Antirabic  vaccination  in  Habana  was  first  used  in  1887  (1)  immediately  after  Pas- 
teur discovered  it  in  Paris,  Cuba  being  one  of  the  first  countries  to  adopt  it  and  the 
first  in  America  to  make  use  of  it.  Since  that  time  in  spite  of  the  great  difiSculties 
that  the  Island  of  Cuba  has  encoimtered,  Habana  and  the  country  at  large  have  always 
bad  at  their  disposal  this  powerful  remedy  to  combat  certain  death,  for  that  was  what 
happened  to  the  person  who  was  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog. 

Until  1873  it  was  hard  to  ascertain  the  number  of  victims  of  rabies  in  Cuba,  but  in 
that  year  there  appeared  in  the  death  statistics  of  this  city,  the  first  deaths  by  hydro- 
phobia. We  have  to  agree,  says  Dr.  Acosta  who  was  in  charge  of  the  antirabic  treat- 
ment from  1887  until  his  premature  death  in  1913,  that  probably  there  were  many 
cases  of  rabies  that  were  not  mentioned,  on  accoimt  of  its  being  an  almost  unknown 
disease  and  not  of  easy  diagnosis.  The  first  statistics  of  antirabic  vaccination  in 
Habana  (2)  which  were  published  by  Dr.  Acosta  comprises  the  first  10  years  and  he 
said  at  that  time:  Hydrophobia  has  been  known  in  Cuba  since  1838  according  to  the 
facts  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  and  in  that  epoch  22  people  were  the  victims  of  the 
disease.  Later  on,  during  General  Tacon's  administration,  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
keys  to  the  doors  of  the  city  was  torn  to  pieces  by  mad  dogs  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
This  abundance  of  dogfi  can  only  be  compared  to  conditions  in  Constantinople  (3) 
where  there  are  more  than  80,000  dogs,  which  on  account  of  religious  prejudices  are 
not  molested  by  the  police.  In  spite  of  that,  rabies  are  rare  among  these  mongrels, 
probably  because  of  the  lack  of  communication  with  d<^  of  other  countries. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  laboratory  in  1887  it  has  been  known  that  rabies  was 
frequent  in  Habana  and  that  its  victims  necessarily  had  to  be  numerous.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  who  came  to  the  laboratory  in  order  to  be  injected  during  the  first  10 
years  of  its  establishment  was  1,721,  according  to  the  facts  gathered  by  Dr.  Acosta. 
Of  these,  995  were  adults  and  721  children,  and  from  them  only  543  adults  and  313 
children,  or  856  in  all,  were  innoculated  with  the  vaccine.  Adults  bitten  by  animals 
positive  of  rabies  numbered  134;  children,  179.  Adults  bitten  by  animals  suspected 
of  being  rabid  numbered  134;  children,  366.  In  reference  to  the  place  of  the  wound: 
On  the  head,  12;  body,  5;  and  extremities  163.  From  this  total  there  have  ociurred 
14  deaths,  giving  a  percentage  of  1.63.  Of  these  9  were  adults  and  5  children,  a  per- 
centage of  1.65  for  the  adults  and  1.58  for  the  children. 

The  mortality  is  low  if  one  considers  the  fact  that  during  the  same  period  there 
occurred  the  deaths  of  40  persons  who  did  not  come  to  the  laboratory  to  be  treated. 
If  we  use  the  above  proportion,  we  would  see  that  those  40  deaths  would  correspond 
to  over  5,000  persons  who  were  bitten  without  having  come  to  the  institution,  a  thing 
that  could  not  have  been  so. 

Dr.  Acosta  believed  that  mortality  was  greatiy  reduced  after  the  treatment,  while 
the  mortality  rate  of  those  not  treated  reached  50  per  cent.  Dr.  Acosta  concludes 
by  stating  that  at  that  time  mortality  by  rabies  was  reduced  in  France  to  0.75  per 
cent;  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  2.65  per  cent;  in  Odessa,  to  1.41  per  cent;  and  in  Milan 
to  0.65  per  cent. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  statistics  of  antirabic  vaccination  in  Habana  from  1887 
to  1915,  during  the  28  years  of  its  existence  in  Cuba.  In  these  statistics  are  included 
those  of  Dr.  Acosta  and  one  can  observe  the  diminution  in  the  mortality  to  which  he 
called  attention.    Our  own  statistics  are  as  follows: 
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I  During  1915  there  ooeiirred  three  deaths,  bat  only  one  died  after  the  treatment.  Gaae  I  came  to  ttw 
laborM  iry  after  the  disease  was  eetabUshel,  dnng  *m  the  secmd  day  of  the  treatment.  Caae  n  was  bttten 
on  the  fooe  by  a  rabid  doT,  and  aft  7r  ha  .in;  thr^e  day's  treatment  did  not  oontinne,  dying  a  numth  after- 
ward. Only  Oase  III  rec3i  .'ed  the  foil  oourae  of  traatment  and  died  two  months  after  that.  Thus  w« 
feel  we  are  ri^t  in  including  only  that  one  case  in  the  mortality  records. 

From  April,  1887,  to  this  time  there  have  been  4,438  casee  in  the  laboratory,  of  which 
3,360  received  treatment  and  1,075  were  not  treated  because  there  was  no  need  for  it. 
In  1,015  there  was  bacteriological  comprobation  of  rabies  in  the  brains  of  the  dead  ani- 
mals, and  of  the  others,  1,557  were  bitten  by  unknown  animals,  while  the  rest,  791, 
were  bitten  by  animals  that  had  been  killed  immediately  or  soon  after  the  occurrence. 
The  existence  of  the  disease  in  the  animals  was  proved  in  354  cases  in  this  laboratory , 
lis  at  the  National  Laboratc^,  and  543  according  to  the  reports  of  various  veterinazy 
surgeons. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  institution  65  persons  died  from  hydrophobia  who 
had  not  received  treatment  and  28  died  after  the  treatment,  which  gives  a  pocentage 
of  mortality  of  0.85  per  cent,  this  per  cent  being  very  near  those  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Pasteur  Institute. 

Pasteur  InttUuU  statigties. 
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We  were  given  the  statistics  for  three  years  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  whidi 
will  give  a  complete  understanding  of  the  work  done  there.  During  that  time  there 
have  been  inoculated  2,050  persons  who  were  bitten  by  rabid  or  suspected  animals, 
and  10  cases  of  rabies  have  occurred,  7  of  which  were  of  rapid  incubation  and  3  caaea 
that  resulted  in  death  after  treatment. 

The  laboratory  of  vaccination  is  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  and  in  one  of  its  departments  is  Dr.  Anna  Wessels  Williams,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  diagnosis  of  the  brains  of  rabid  animals.  Her  investigations  caused  her  to  believe 
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what  ifl  now  certain:  N^ii's  bodies  are  positive,  if  present,  but  if  not  present,  one  can 
not  say  that  there  are  no  rabies. 

The  extraction  of  the  medulla  as  practiced  in  New  York  is  similar  to  our  method. 
The  spinal  canal  is  not  imcovered,  but  the  cord  is  pushed  with  a  wire  one-half  centi- 
meter in  diameter  with  a  cotton  swab  on  the  end,  that  is  introduced  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  canal  while  the  cord  is  grasped  with  forceps,  and  after  dried  is  kept  in 
flasks  ad  hoc,  from  which  they  are  taken  for  the  preparation  of  the  virus. 

The  Chairman.  Our  secretary  has  informed  me  that  the  foDowing 
papers  will  be  read  by  title  and  spread  upon  the  record: 

Ensayo  sobre  "profilaxia  de  la  sifilis  y  la  blenorragia,  by  Joaquin 
Travieso. 

Morbosidad  y  mortalidad  infecto-contagiosa  en  El  Uruguay,  by 
Alfredo  Vidal  y  Fuentes. 


ENSAYO  SOBRE  PROFILAXIA  DE  LA  SfFIUS  Y  LA  BLENORRAGIA. 

Por  JOAQUIN  TRAVIESO, 
Midico  Amtente  de  la  Facultad  de  MedUina  de  Montevideo^  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

El  problema  de  la  profilaxia  de  la  sifilis  y  demis  afecciones  ven^reas  est4,  sin  duda 
de  ninguna  especie,  atin  por  resolver. 

Tan  racionales  y  eficaces  han  sido  las  medidas  tomadas  en  materia  de  profilaxis  para 
todas  las  otras  plagas  que  aquejan  a  la  humanidad,  como  incompleto  e  imperfecto 
es  lo  que  hasta  ahora  se  ha  hecho  en  la  higiene  sexual;  todo  el  camino  estd  por  andar 
y  si  bien  hay  pafses  que  han  obtenido  resultados  no  despreciables,  ellos  son  minimOlBi 
sin  ningun  valor:  se  pierden  ante  la  inmensidad  de  los  que  ya  est&n  enfermos  y  de 
los  que  se  enferman  a  diario. 

La  profilaxia  de  la  sifilis  es  una  de  las  cuestiones  m^  serias,  m^  graves,  mis  terri- 
bles  y  m^  dificilee  de  resolver,  entre  las  multiples  que  se  plantean  al  higienista  de 
nuestros  dias. 

No  quiero,  no  debo  disertar  sobre  porcentajes  ni  hacer  estadistica:  ya  hay  muchas; 
bastan  y  sobran.  No  puedo  ni  debo  decir  tampoco  en  este  trabajo,  que  es  la  sifilis,  ni 
cudles  son  sus  consecuencias,  porque  todos  los  m6dicos  lo  sabemos;  eso  si,  debo,  sin- 
t^ticamente,  como  hombre,  como  m6dico  y  como  especialista,  manifestar  lo  que  enti- 
endo  por  profilaxia  de  sifilis  y  dem^s  afecciones  ven^reas,  y  cudles  son  los  medios, 
que  de  acuerdo  con  mi  criterio,  pueden  llevar  a  la  soluci6n  del  problema. 

Ante  todo,  es  necesario  que  los  poderes  pdblicos  de  todas  las  naciones  del  mundo 
legislen  sobre  sifilis  y  blenorragia:  la  forma,  que  no  podria  ser  dnica  para  todos  los 
pueblos,  seria  adaptada  a  cada  medio,  teniendo  como  fundamento  la  educacidn 
sexual  de  las  generaciones  presentes  y,  sobre  todo,  de  las  futuras. 

Hay  necesidad  de  educar  a  los  que  son  ya  hombres;  hay  que  ensefiar,  que  decir, 
que  hacer  ver,  en  todas  las  esferas  sociales,  lo  que  es  la  sifilis,  lo  que  es  la  blenorragia, 
como  se  pueden  evitar,  como  se  pueden  adquirir,  cu&les  son  sus  peligros  inmediatos 
o  lejanos;  y  a  los  que  son  ya  victimas,  decirles  sus  responsabilidades  y  hacerles  com- 
prender  lo  que  significa  tener  una  sifilis  o  una  blenorragia,  ya  sea  por  ellos  mismos, 
ya  por  los  dem^.  Los  poderes  pdblicos,  secundar&n  a  los  m^icos  en  esta  obra,  pero 
a  ^tos  corresponde  iniciarla  puesto  que  son  los  dnicos  capaces  de  poder  abordar  el 
problema  de  un  modo  eficaz.  En  todas  las  cosas  que  afectan  a  la  colectividad  humana 
toda  entera,  las  responsabilidades  son  a  menudo  compartidas  entre  muchos,  y  es  asf 
que  si  hay  actos,  y  a  voces  ideas  que  merezcan  ser  castigados,  hay  tambi^n  casoe, 
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y  ^te  68  uno  de  elloa,  en  que  la  falta  de  valor  (ya  que  la  ausencia  de  conviccionef)  de 
podrfa  arguiree)  para  ejecutar  iin  acto  o  defender  una  idea,  son  mucho  m^,  cien  mil 
voces  m^  juatidables  de  castigo  y  de  8anci6n;  se  delinque  obrando  y  hablando, 
pero  tambi6n  se  delinque  no  hadendo  y  callando.  Y  en  esta  materia  son  responsables 
aquelloe  que  callen  y  que  no  hagan,  los  m^icos  y  quienes  deban  secundarlos,  los 
poderes  pdblicoe.  Para  educar  al  pueblo,  a  la  juventud  de  mafiana,  es  indispensable 
que  en  los  albores  de  la  sexualidad  humana  intervenza  el  m^ico,  61  mismo,  y  jamis 
intermediaries  que  serdn  las  m4s  de  las  voces  incompetentes. 

Cuando  la  primera  curiosidad  sexual  del  nifio  se  diseiie  en  su  espfritu,  el  m^ico 
debe  tomar  la  orientacidn  y  la  direcci6n  de  esa  importante  faz  de  la  vida.  Debe 
ilustrarlo,  ensefiarlo,  satisiacerlo  y,  al  mismo  tiempo,  dirigirlo  por  la  senda  de  la 
verdad  y  de  lo  dtil,  y  no  por  el  error  y  por  el  engafio  como,  amargamente  tenemos 
que  reconocerlo  todos,  se  hace  hoy  en  dla.  En  las  eecuelas,  cutbos  especialee  deben 
ser  dictadoe  por  el  medico  mismo  a  los  nifios  de  cierta  edad,  para  ambos  sexes,  separada- 
mente.  Es  indudable  que  no  se  debe  pretender  el  establecimiento  de  un  If  mite  fijo  en 
la  edad  del  nifio,  para  empezar  su  educaci6n  sexual;  dicho  Ifmite  debe  vanar  no 
solamente  para  cada  naci^n,  sino  hasta  paza  cada  individuo;  y  por  tanto,  no  serfa 
dificil  en  los.  colegios  poder  establecer  una  especie  de  seleccidn  entre  aquellos  que  a 
juicio  del  m^ico  y  del  maestro  fueren  capaces  de  retirar  fruto  de  esa  ensefianza.  En 
t6rmino6  generales  podrfa  limitaree  entre  13  y  16  afios  la  edad  m^  apropiada  para 
inculcar  al  nifio  las  primeras  nociones  sobre  cuestionee  sexuales.  Y  eea  educaci6n 
sexual,  tal  vez  diffcil  de  resolver  en  sus  detalles,  deber&  hacerse  en  una  forma  dara, 
sumaria,  pero  lo  mis  completa  posible,  quedando  sobrentendido  que  hay  que  adaptarla 
a  la  edad  de  los  auditores.  Y  en  todas  las  instituciones  a  donde  acuda  el  nifio  debe  de 
proporcionarsele  esa  educaci6n  especial  tan  necesaria  en  la  lucha  por  la  vida,  como 
la  del  manejo  de  las  armas  en  la  guerra.  Pero,  si  asf ,  los  hombres  de  mafiana  conocerin 
esas  cosas,  nuestros  contempor^eoe  las  ignoran,  y  las  ignoran  de  la  manera  m&s  com- 
pleta; pero  esto  no  serfa  nada  si  no  existiera,  como  corolario  de  ese  estado  de  cosas,  una 
s^rie'de  prejuicioe  e  ideas  fialsas  que  son  tan  terriblemente  males  como  la  ignorancia 
misma;  esos  prejuicioe  han  Uegado  a  todoe  los  medios  sociales;  esas  ideas  err6nea8  se  ban 
infiltrado,  se  han  arraigado  como  se  arraiga  todo  lo  male;  tenemos  que  ponerlee  fin; 
tenemos  que  destruirloe,  y  al  sustituirlos  por  la  verdad  habremos  cumplido  uno  de  loe 
deberes  m4B  sagradoe  de  nuestzo  apostolado  profesional. 

Tenemos  que  ir  a  las  escuelas,  a  los  talleres,  a  las  C&bricas,  a  donde  estdn  las  famiUas, 
al  campo,  al  ej^rcito  y  a  la  marina,  por  todos  lados;  tanto  al  hogar  del  pobre  como 
al  del  potentado,  porque  todos  necesitan  igualmente  de  nuestra  ensefianza.  Al 
nifio  se  le  debe  enseftar  la  verdad  a  fin  de  que  mafiana  no  sea  dominado  por  las  historias 
err6neas  que  a  voces  le  forjan  bus  mismos  progenitores,  ocultindolee  todo  lo  real,  lo 
fitil  y  lo  pr&ctico,  sino  prepar&ndolo  para  no  caer  ficilmente  en  cualquier  oca8i6n, 
la  cual  algunas  voces  pueda  hacerlo  su  vfctima  en  la  primera  clrcunstancia. 

El  pudor  no  eetk  refiido  con  la  verdad  ni  con  la  higiene  o  la  conservaci6n  de  la 
especie  y  su  mejoramiento;  el  pudor  esti  en  pugna  con  los  degenerados  y  los  d^biles, 
porque  ellos  lo  ofenden  y  lo  mancillan;  estos  seres  son  a  menudo  vfctimas  de  una 
sffilis,  que  sus  antepasados,  gentes  de  un  pudor  sin  micula,  les  legaron. 

Es  mucho  m4B  f&cil  perderse  en  el  caos,  en  el  desierto  inmenso  de  la  vida,  siendo  un 
ignorante,  un  hombre  de  prejuicios,  que  siendo  un  conocedor  en  cualquier  materia; 
y  si  al  nifio  no  se  le  ensefia  la  verdad,  61  aprenderi  la  mentira,  pagando  deepu^s  su 
tribute  a  ella. 

Yo  no  s6  pedagogfa;  como  profano  en  la  ciencia  de  la  ensefianza,  no  podrfa  ni 
querrfa  sostener  con  tesis  filoe6ficas  mds  o  menos  brillantes  y  acertadas,  las  opiniones 
y  creencias  que  profeso  en  materia  de  profilaxia.  No  s6  si  una  vez  impr^nado  de  eea 
diffcil  ciencia  que  se  llama  "pedagogfa,"  y  en  la  mis  terrible  de  todas,  la  filoeoffa,  y 
si  se  quiere,  en  la  moral  mis  estricta  y  absoluta;  no  b6,  repito,  si  ello  harfa  cambiar 
mis  convicciones  y  evolucionar  mi  conciencia  en  otro  sentido;  hoy  por  hoy  soy  creyente 
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decidklo,  un  budiata  de  la  educaci6n  sexual  precosmente  instaurada  en  todae  partee 
y  en  todos  loe  pafsee.  La  juventud  que  vendi4  tiene  derecho  a  saber,  para  su  salva- 
guaidia  perBonal  y  para  el  bien  colectiva  de  ella  y  los  su3ros.  Hago  el  cargo  formal, 
severo  e  inflexible,  a  eeos  criterios  filoB6ficoe,  morales  y  pedag<^cos,  que  por  mis  her- 
moeoe  que  ellos  sean,  por  mis  bellas  que  fueren  las  concepciones  que  representan,  no 
valen,  no  pueden  valer  seguiamente,  el  aniquilamiento  de  un  hombre,  de  una  bunilia 
y  tal  ves  de  una  generaci6n  entera  llevado  a  cabo  por  la  sffilis.  Entiendo  que  debo 
dedarar  que  si  hay  derechos  que  se  opongan  a  la  educaci6n  sexual  de  la  juventud,  yo 
gritarla  que  ellos  son  absurdos.  Hay  que  ensefiar  a  los  padres  para  que  ellos  ensefien 
a  sus  hijos;  hay  que  cambiar  sus  errdneos  conceptos  sobre  moralidad  y  decirlee  bien 
fuerte  que  si  no  noe  oyen,  serin  culpables  mafiana.  Muchos  casos  podria  citar,  y  lo 
har6  en  un  libro  que  preparo  en  estos  momentos,  para  demostrarles  la  sinraz^n  de  su 
conducta  y  lo  torcido  de  su  educaci6n  moral  en  estas  cuestiones. 

A  las  masas  que  viven  en  las  urbes  inmensas  de  las  capitales,  hay  que  inculcarlee 
los  conooimientos  indispensables  de  higiene  sexual;  son  y  serin  sus  annas  eficaces  en 
la  lucha  contra  las  enfermedades  ven^reas.  Hay  que  hacerlo  con  la  palabra,  con  la 
imagen  y  con  el  ejemplo,  y  no  olvidar  tampoco  al  campesino,  cuyos  alcances  sabemos 
que  no  son  muy  grandes  en  ningdn  pais  del  mundo.  Habri  que  castigar— las  leyes  se 
encargarin  de  ello — a  los  que  conscientemente  contaminen  a  su  prdjimo,  porque  una 
vez  conseguido  el  desideratum  de  la  educaci6n  sexual,  todos  sabrin  lo  que  significa 
tener  una  sffilis  o  una  blenorragia,  y  no  podrin  alegar  ignorancia  en  esas  cosas.  Habri 
que  impedir  que  se  engendren  hijos  d^eneradoe,  exigiendo  certificados  medicos  en 
forma  seria  y  de  una  mancra  general,  pues  los  eximenes  serol<3gicos  nos  permiten,  hoy 
en  dia,  ponemoe  a  cubierto,  de  una  manera  cad  perfecta,  contra  las  gentes  de  mala  fe. 
Habri  que  exigir  una  reacci6n  negativa  antes  del  matrimonio  y  castigar  al  que  deso- 
bedezca  las  leyes,  o  legislar,  haciendo  obligatorio  el  examen  medico.  Yo  conozco 
varios  casos  de  sujetoe  en  pleno  periodo  secundario,  que  han  contraido  matrimonio,  y 
uno  de  ellos  a  quien  amonest^  de  la  manera  mis  severa,  ya  ha  contaminado  asu  esposa. 
En  casos  como  ^te,  habri  que  librar  al  m^ico  de  su  secreto  profesional,  y  mis  atin, 
darle  loe  medios  de  impedir  la  consumaci6n  de  tales  hechos.  La  literatura  midica 
registra  casos  de  m^icos  que  han  denunciado  a  uno  de  loe  contrayentes  matrimoniales 
como  portador  de  una  sifilis  en  plena  potencia;  y  yo  los  justifico,  pues  entiendo  que 
no  puede  existir  ningdn  deber  profesional  que  oblique  a  hacerse  c6mplice  de  un  acto 
semejante  ni  pueda  acallar  nuestra  conciencia  de  mMicos  y  de  hombres. 

Y  no  hay  que  creer  que  es  solamente  en  ciertas  clases  inforiores  de  la  sociedad, 
donde  existen  arraigadas  ideas  funestas  sobre  sexualidad  y  enfermedades  venireas 
es  en  todos  los  ambientes,  en  todas  las  esferas  donde  hay  tal  estado  de  cosas,  y  mis  adn, 
en  todos  o  casi  todos  los  paiisee  es  lo  mismo;  y  entre  loe  que  hemos  tenido  la  suerte  de 
conocer  algunos  palses  que  marchan  a  la  cabeza  de  la  civilizaci6n  del  mundo,  y  de 
vivir  en  ellos,  no  nos  faltarian  argumentoe  y  casos  para  probar  las  afirmaciones  que 
acabamos  de  hacer:  en  Europa — y  ^sto  es  la  expresi6n  mis  sincera  de  la  verdad— la 
educaci6n  del  pueblo  a  este  respecto  no  es  superior  ni  mucho  mejor  que  la  nuestra,  y 
^por  qui  no  decirlo  de  una  vez?    Es  completamente  nula;  no  existe. 

La  proetituci6n  es  indudablemente  una  de  las  causas  principales  de  disemlnaci6n 
de  la  sffilis  y  la  blenorragia,  y  si  bien  tanto  reglamentaristas  como  abolicionistas, 
tienen  y  hacen  valer  hermoeos  argumentoe  en  favor  de  las  ideas  que  sostienen.  asf  de 
una  parte  como  de  otra,  han  desaprovechado  un  tiempo  que  hubiera  sido  precioeo. 

£1  reg^mentarista  dice:  revli9«w  toda  mujer  con  la  trecuenda  necesaria,  y  a  la 
mis  minima  sospecha  recMyasela  en  un  lugar  apropiado,  el  sifilicomio,  y  seri  asf 
imposible  que  ella  pueda  contaminar  a  alguien  mis.  Esto,  sin  dejar  de  reconocer  que 
es  eminentemente  prictico  y  dtil  en  ciertos  medios  especialee,  falla  fundamentalmente, 
por  dos  razones:  (a)  la  revisidn  debiera  hacerse  a  diarlo,  y  aunque  asf  tuera,  una 
pequefiisima  lesidn  puede  escapar  al  ojo  mis  avezado;  (b)  un  contacto  precedente,  si 
las  prescripciones  de  la  higiene  son  deecuidadas,  como  acontece  muy  a  menudo,  puede 
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contaminar  al  que  aiga  inmediatamente,  y  ^flto  adn  esta&do  la  mujer  aana.  Asf  ae 
expUcardn  eeoe  casoa  en  que  doe  sujetos  han  [estado  con  la  misma  muj^,  con  muy 
poco  tiempo  de  dilerencia,  el  uno  contiae  una  inteccidn  venerea,  no  infect^doee  el 
otro:  el  pximero,  en  general,  ee  el  que  enferma  con  m^B  lacilidad,  pero  amenudo  suoede 
que  Ice  doe  enferman. 

I A  reacci6n  de  Waasermann,  hecha  sistem&ticamente  a  toda  proetituta,  y  un  trata- 
miento  llevado  hasta  obtener  la  negativa  completa  de  esa  aero-reaccidn  no  86lo  en  la 
sangre,  sino  en  el  Kquido  c6falo  raqufdeo,  constitiiiria  una  garantia  en  extremo  eficaz. 

Por  otra  parte,  la  escuela  abolicionista  aiguye:  (a)  la  proetituci6n  legUunentada  a  base 
de  reclusi6n  obligatoria  de  las  meretrices,  no  hace  mis  que  fomentar  la  pro0tituci6n 
clandeetina  y  favorecer  eu  dueminacidn.  Y  ^8to,  no  hay  m4s  remedio  que  reconocerlo, 
es  perfectamente  cierto.  En  todae  las  ciudades  que  he  vidtado  y  en  algunaa  de  ellas 
donde  he  vivido  bastante  tiempo  se  observa  perfectamente  ese  hecho:  en  PariB  todos 
saben  lo  que  es  la  proetituci6n  en  qu^  forma  estd  r^lamentada,  y  para  qu6  sirve 
esa  reglamentaci6n;  en  Montevideo,  puede  decirse  que  por  cada  prostituta  inscrita 
hay  10  que  no  lo  est&n;  y  es  lo  mismo  en  todas  partes.  En  Montevideo  he  podido 
comprobar  num^camente  la  exactitud  de  lo  que  digo.  La  mujer  que  ha  side  recluida 
una  vez,  por  m&s  dulce  que  se  quiera  hacer  su  encierro,  a  su  salida,  si  encuentra  una 
casa  no  inscrita,  lo  que  no  es  diffcil,  cambia  inmediatamente,  o  de  lo  contrario  vive  en 
otra  forma  mds  i>eligT06a  todavia,  trabajando  en  rendezvous,  yendo  a  los  hoteles  y 
casas  amuebladas  y  frecuentando  dertos  pequefios  clrculos  de  diversidn  privados  y 
a  voces  acudiendo  a  horas  especiales  a  casas  de  citas  donde  elude  por  complete, 
asi  como  los  propietarios  de  ellas,  toda  responsabilidad.  Los  abolidonistas  a<^regan: 
nadie  tiene  el  derecho  de  encerrar  a  una  mujer  porque  est6  enferma:  pero  dado  que 
esta  medida  fuera  de  una  utilidad  de  car&cter  general  y  positive,  no  se  podrla  dejar 
de  argtiir  que  la  mujer  que  comercia  con  sus  6rganoe  genitales,  constituye  una  pro- 
fesional  que  puede  presentar  serios  peligros  para  la  colectividad;  en  tales  casos  nadie 
dudar4  en  intemarla,  pero  ai  bien  esa  medida  no  es  del  todo  inlitil,  estd  lejos,  pero 
muy  lejos  de  Uenar,  ni  siquiera  medianamente,  las  necesidades  de  la  profilaxia  y  ia 
higiene  severas  que  en  materia  de  sffilis  y  blenorragia  debieran  ser  de  rigor.  La  mejor 
enseflanza  la  tenemoe  en  nuestro  ambiente,  en  Montevideo,  donde  la  prostituci6n 
clandestina  constituye  una  verdadera  vergilenza  nacional.  Pero  los  reglamentaristaa 
abogan  por  su  causa  diciendo  que  la  peraecucion  tenaz  y  firme  de  la  proatituddn  clan- 
destina, solucionarfa  el  problema.  Yo  me  permito  decir  que  el  pretender  extirpaila 
de  cualquier  punto  es  sencillamente  una  Utopia,  y  m^  en  pafses  como  el  nuestro, 
donde  ciertas  influencias  y  causas  especiales,  que  no  pueden  escribirae,  lo  hacen 
imposible. 

La  educaci6n  sexual  del  hombre  y  de  la  mujer  hecha  completa,  el  eatablecimiento 
de  dispensarios  especiales  sin  restricciones  de  ningdn  g^nero,  donde  el  enfermo  pueda 
conaervar  el  inc6gnito,  donde  no  tenga  el  m&B  mfnimo  desembolso  que  efectuar,  donde 
se  le  aconseje  y  se  le  dirija;  cuando  esos  dispensarios  funcionen  en  forma  conve- 
niente,  cuando  su  abundancia  y  su  Bituaci6n  sean  juiciosamente  eetablecidas,  dar&n 
seguramente  hermosos  resultados.  En  Lieja,  en  Paris  y  en  algunos  puntos  de  Italia, 
hay  establecidos  ya  dispenaarioa  de  esta  fndole  y  parece  que,  aendllamente,  sua 
reaultados  han  sido  magnfficoa. 

En  ainteaia,  cuatro  proposicionea  dignaa  de  atenci6n  me  permito  presentar  a  la 
consideracidn  de  eae  Honorable  Congreao,  y  aon  laa  aiguientea: 

la.  Educaci6n  aexual  amplia,  completa  ai  ea  poaible,  a  loa  nifioa  y  a  loa  adultoe, 
hecha  por  loa  miamoa  m^icoa  y  llevada  a  todoa  loa  imbitoa  y  a  todaa  laa  eaferaa  aociales 
de  cada  pafa,  y  educaci6n  hecha  por  la  palabra,  por  el  libro  y  por  la  imi^n. 

20.  Legialacidn  sobre  sffills  y  demds  enfermedades  ven^reas,  en  una  fcnrma  adaptada 
a  las  necesidades  de  cada  pafs. 

3<>.  Establecimiento  de  dispensarios  mtiltiples,  en  todas  las  ciudades,  en  todoa 
los  pueblos,  hasta  on  las  pequeiias  localidades. 
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4a.  Abolici6ii,  en  t^nninoe  genenles,  de  la  prostitaci^n  reglamentada,  con  excep- 
ci6n  de  dertoe  medios,  pero  debiendo  siempie  ser  considenida  como  elemento 
aecundario  ante  las  tree  propoeidonee  precedentes. 

Esta  breve  expoflid6n  no  conetituye  m^  que  la  efntens  de  un  exteneo  trabajo  que  en 
eetoa  momentoe  prepare,  y  en  el  que  eetudiar^  en  detalle  la  oiganizad6n  y  pr&ctica 
de  cada  uno  de  los  puntos  fundamentalee,  {Nroponiendo  fdrmulas  generalee  que  ser^ 
modificadas  de  acuerdo  con  las  neceodades  de  cada  medio. 


MORBOSIDAD  Y  MORTALIDAD  INFECTO-CONTAGIOSA  EN  EL  URUGUAY. 

Per  ALFREDO  VIDAL  Y  FUENTES, 
Montevideo,  Uruguay, 

En  el  decenio  1905-1914  la  enfermedad  que  di6  m^  denundas  en  la  Repi&blica, 
fu^  la  tuberculosis  pulmonar  y  laiingea,  alcanzando  su  cifra  a  16,423.  Ella  fu^  tambi^n 
la  que  produjo  mis  defundones  (12,630). 

Estaascifras  aterradoras  ban  convencido  a  los  poderes  pdblicos  y  al  pueblo  del 
Urug:uay,  de  la  neceaidad  uigente  que  bay  de  combatir  ese  terrible  mal,  ensanch&a- 
doee  considerablemente  el  Hospital  Fermin  Ferreira,  destinado  a  la  asistencia  de  los 
tuberculoses;  coadyuvando  al  sostenimiento  de  las  ligas  contra  la  tuberculosis,  que 
contribuyen  con  su  acci6n  eficaz  a  ayudar  a  los  mfseros  enfermos  bacilares  y  creando 
numerosos  dispensarios  donde  se  aaisten  los  enfermos  y  se  les  da  al  mismo  tiempo 
dates  (idles,  que  contribuyen  a  la  profilaxia  de  tan  terrible  mal. 

El  sarampi6n  da  la  cifra  de  la  denuncia  m^  alta  despu^s  de  la  tuberculosis,  10,000 
cases.  La  mortalidad  por  esta  enfermedad  (326)  no  es  aha  y  serfa  mis  baja  atin, 
si  no  fuera  porque  en  campafla,  debido  a  la  escasez  de  asistencia  m^ica,  se  producen 
muchas  complicadones  bronco-pulmonares,  que  son  la  mayor  parte  de  las  voces 
las  causas  de  esas  defundones. 

Viene  despu^  lafiebre  tifoidea,  con  unadenundade  7,751  casoey  2,009  defunciones. 
En  las  ciudades  del  interior  y  Utoral  del  Uruguay,  las  obras  de  saneamiento  eetin 
proyectadas,  pero  aun  no  se  ban  realizado.  Esa  es  la  causa  del  desarrollo  de  la 
tifddea  en  nuestro  pals,  que  tender^  a  deeaparecer  cuando  en  aquellas  dudades,  se 
beba  un  agua  tan  pura  como  en  Montevideo. 

No  obstante  que  esta  multiplicidad  de  cases,  debiera  aprovecharse  para  la  prepa- 
rad6n  de  la  vacuna  antitifica,  pues  constituye  un  hermoso  material  para  ello,  el 
Instituto  Nacional  de  Higiene,  no  ha  podido  aim  atender  el  pedido  que  le  hizo  el 
Consejo  Nadonal  de  Higiene,  de  que  la  preparara  en  cantidad,  para  enviarla  a  los 
delegados  sanitarios  departamentales,  con  el  objeto  de  usarla  en  la  campafia  como 
medio  de  pn^laxia. 

La  difteria  y  la  escarlatina  son  las  enfermedades  mis  denunciadas  despu^  de  las 
anteriores.  En  nuestro  pais  se  usa  mucho  el  suero  antidift^rico,  preparado  por  el 
Instituto  Nacional  de  Higiene,  pero  se  usa  con  mis  facilidad  en  Montevideo,  donde 
la  asistenda  m^ica  es  ripida  y  por  lo  mismo  eficaz;  mientras  que  en  la  campafia, 
cuando  la  autoridad  sanitaria  tiene  conocimiento  de  la  existenda  de  un  foco  de 
difteria  y  acude  a  41  para  combatirlo,  el  terrible  mal  ya  ha  produddo  sus  efectos 
destnictores,  siendo  a  voces  muchos  los  que  ban  fallecido  sin  asistenda  m^ica, 
antes  de  la  llegada  del  delegado  sanitario  departamental. 

Fuede  afirmarse  que  la  mortalidad  por  difteria  en  el  Uruguay,  es  dos  veces  mayor 
en  la  campafia  que  en  Montevideo,  capital  de  la  reptiblica. 

La  viruela  produjo  violenta  epidemia  en  el  afio  1910,  alcanzando  la  denuncia  a  la 
cifra  de  1,838  y  la  mortalidad  a  599.    Si  se  observa  el  cuadro  adjunto,  se  podri  com- 
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protflMT  que  esos  n^meiOB,  alcannn  reipectivinieQte  a  mte  de  la  mitad,  de  las  dfns 
correspondientee  al  decenio,  en  lo  que  respecta  a  la  viruela. 

Eata  enonne  epidemia  toiii6  su  origen  en  el  afio  antenor  y  vino  a  pioducine  per  on 
enor  de  diagnMiGO.  Se  de8cribi6  una  pdrpura  henuxiAgica  en  un  hcepital,  cnando 
en  realidad  ee  trataba  de  una  viruela  hemorrilgica.    Cuando  ae  oompiendi6  d  enor,  I 

ya  la  chispa  habia  detenninado  el  incendio.  j 

Debido  a  este  hecho  lamentable,  ee  que  deede  1911,  apaiecen  entre  Iob  de  enier- 
medades  contagioBae  en  el  nnig;uay,  loa  caaoe  de  p^ura,  como  puede  vene  en  el 
cuadio  citado. 

Junto  con  eata  coniunicaci6n  va  la  Ordenansa  No.  136,  dictada  per  el  Gonaejo 
Nacional  de  Hlgiene,  el  16  de  aeptiembre  de  1910,  induyendo  a  la  pdrpuia  hem<»r6gica 
entre  laa  enfermedadea  de  declaraci^n  obligatoria. 

Con  eaa  miama  fecha  dict6  el  conaejo  la  Ordenanza  No.  1S6,  que  tambi^n  la  agregamoa 
a  eate  informe,  por  la  que  ae  eatablece  la  declaraci6n  obligatoria  de  loa  caaoe  aoepechoeos 
de  viruela. 

Se  agrega  igualmente  la  circular  de  i5  de  abiil  de  1911,  que  dirigid  el  Coneejo  Nacional 
de  Higiene  a  sua  delegadoa  aanitarioa,  relacionada  con  el  aialandento  en  loa  caaoa  de 
viruela,  eacarlatina  y  difteria. 

Junto  con  todas  eetas  dispoaicionea  tendientea  a  evitar  la  propagaci6n  de  la  viruela, 
la  Intendencia  Municipal  en  Montevideo  y  el  Gonaejo  Nacional  de  Higiene  en  la 
campafia  practicaron  en  1910  una  intenaa  vacunaci6n,  habi^doae  inoculado  en  la 
capital  45,000  peraonas  y  en  el  reato  de  la  Repdblica  unoa  60,000. 

El  Uruguay  tenia  en  eee  afio  1,500,000  habitantea. 

El  ^xito  de  eataa  medidaa,  bien  meditadaa  p<^  cierto  y  que  fueron  aplicadaa  coo 
toda  eneigfa,  no  se  dej^  eaperar,  puea  en  loa  ailoa  1912,  1913,  1914  y  haata  el  31  de 
octubre  de  1915,  no  ae  ha  producido  ni  un  aolo  caao  de  viruela  en  la  Bep6blica. 

Han  Uegado  a  vecee  vaporea  de  ultnunar,  con  algtin  enfenno  de  viruela,  pero  no  ae 
lea  ha  permitido  deaembarcar  en  Montevideo,  llev^doaelea  para  au  asiatencia  y 
^iislaniiento  al  Laaareto  de  la  lala  de  Florea. 

Lae  primeras  denunciaa  de  meningitiB  cerebro-eepinal  epid^mica,  aparecen,  como 
puede  verse  en  el  cuadro  ad  junto,  en  el  afio  1913.  En  eee  afio  se  dict6  la  Ordenania 
No.  149,  que  va  agregada  a  eate  informe. 

£1  tracoma  se  eBtableci6  que  era  obligatoria  su  declaraci6n,  por  la  Ordenanaa 
No.  153  del  12  de  octubre  de  1914,  la  cual  va  tambi^n  agregada  m^  adelante. 

Se  denunciaron  de  eaa  enlennedad  7  caaoa. 

De  beri-beri  ae  han  denunciado  en  eate  decenio  105  enfermoa  y  4  defuncionee. 

Eaa  enfennedad  ea  completamente  ex6tica  en  nuestro  paia,  aiendo  todoa  eeoa  caaos 
importadoa,  no  habi^ndoee  obaervado  jam^  ningtin  caaode  beri-beri-  ni  entre  el penonal 
del  Lazareto,  donde  todoa  fueron  aaiatidoa,  ni  entre  los  dem^  habitantea  del  pals. . 

La  peate  bub6nica  da  63  denunciaa  y  13  defuncionea  en  el  decenio,  habiendo  habido 
aftoa  como  1905,  1906  y  1910  en  que  no  ae  produjo  ningdn  caao  de  eaa  enfennedad. 

La  peate  siempre  noa  vino  del  Paraguay,  del  Braail,  de  la  Argentina  y  alguna  ves 
quiz^  de  la  India,  de  donde  ae  importa  la  arpillera,  en  cuyoa  fardoa  ae  han  encontrado 
ratas. 

Los  casos  se  han  asistido  todos  en  aislamiento,  en  el  Hospital  F^min  Ferreira,  en 
pabellones  especiales  deatinadoe  a  ese  efectoa. 

El  suero  Jerssin  aplicado  al  principio  casi  siempre  fu^  eficaz.  Se  le  prepara  en  el 
Instituto  Nacional  de  Higiene. 

Los  casoB  denunciadoB  de  lepra  se  asisten  en  aislamiento  la  mayor  parte  de  ellos,  en 
una  pequefia  leproeerla  que  funciona  en  el  Hospital  Fermin  Ferreira. 

La  proporci6n  de  la  mortalidad  infecto-contagioea  por  cada  1,000  habitantes,  da  una 
idea  de  que  el  estado  sanitario  del  pais  ha  sido  bastante  favorable. 

V^aae  el  cuadro  ad  junto  donde  eetd  indicada  eaa  proporci6n  para  la  Bepiiblica,  para 
Montevideo  y  para  la  campafia. 
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ORDXNANZA  No.  IM. 
Mdanvmao,  SviiBifBu  10  dm  ma 


Cbitfirmio:  Qnedimato  to  Mtmd  6pldflBilad»-vlnMla,M  baa  conftmdWo  tiganm  omqi  de  fonns 
bMBoniflM  Mn  flMM  <!•  pttfpuv^ 

OtntHermniK  Qiie—ila  aoo  do  oUot  ho  dodo  logor  o  npettdoo  eoooo  do  Tiniolo; 

OtmUtnmiK  Quo  hobfo  nooeddod  do  ovitar  lo  rtprodnooMii  do  oooi  heoboi  quo  hon  omilzityiiido  a  la 
dllBdda  do  «oa  onCeniiodod,  y  tainbUQ  por  U  Importaiida  q^  tendila  «oa  modlda  dd 


For  talflf  ooiHidocaoioiMiy  ol  OoQiqIo  Naoiooal  do  Higloiio  on  oio  do  floa  atriboeto 
Asilcui.0  1*.  Doeiaiar  do  aemido  oon  ol  ardcitlo  !•  do  la  Ordenaim  No.  0^  inehiida  la  pdrpmm 
homoR<gloa  onfere  laa  oofeniiodadot  do  dodaiaoida  oblifitaria. 
Art  2*.  PubBgnoio  paca  owiooJniionto  ganoiaL 

Altebk)  Vwal  t  TvBJKtMB,  Pmliimti. 

Jo8*  MABflmmt,  AMnterio. 

Ooiraiio  NjiaoKAL  i^s  Hdoodr,  Obdihaiiia.  No.  iss. 

If OMTBTDBO,  SspHtmbn  H  U  t$». 

ihmiidenmio:  Quo  on  la  ofdonania  lobre  dedaiaddn  obligatoria  do  laa  anemiodadea  oootagloaa^  do 
bdia  28  do  JnUo  do  18M^  no  oatto  inohifdoi  kM  cans  MopoQlMMoo  do  Tlniela; 

OmiU^ratido:  Quo  la  aooido  prevoatlTa  do  la  antoridad  OMiilaiia  debeifa  haeme  mtir  taato  a  loa 
oaaoa  aospeohoMM  oomo  on  loi  oonllimadoi; 

Offmidenndo:  Que  baoMndooe  obllgatoria  la  dedanoldn  do  oaoi  eaaoa  m  podila  intonrenir  oon  laaatki- 
paddn  neoeaaria  pan  oatablaeer  laa  modldai  do  pniAlazis; 

OuuUinmdo:  QneporlaminwiaadnqueaehaobllgadoadoolaiwlogeaaQaMapoQlioaoadeodlonyllobflo 
amarilla,  pesto  y  6itt&hm,  doblora  obUgaiao  a  doeiaiar  loi  do  Tiraela; 

For  tales  ooQsidonMiOMa,  ol  Cooaejo  Naclonal  do  Higlono  en  uao  do  aoa  atdbaetooM,  ren^ 

AarfcuLO  1*.  DoOlarar  do  aooordo  oon  lo  prasorito  on  ol  articalo  !•  do  la  Ordonania  No.  (S^inohifdoi  loa 
oaaoa  aoopeohoooi  do  Timola  ontre  loo  do  doolaraoidn  obllgatoria  do  onfonnodadoa  InflBOto-oontagioaas. 

Abt.  3*.  PnbliqoMO  pora  oonoefmtonto  seneraL 

AUBBDO  VkDAL  T  FuanTEa,  PrttUtwte. 
Josk  UAxrnaxt,  aeerdario, 

Cbcitlab. 

HMmdo  eomttOtado  U  impeod&n  iipartamtfUai  U  UgUiu  de  Son  Jott^  eumiio  iUmpo  Mlo  mamieutrm 
j|  oiflamiMlo,  frafdarfot*  ie  wbruda,  Meortatfiia  y  d^^lerio,  ede  connjo,  detpuit  ie  otr  a  Ja  kupteti&ii  d« 

MOMTEVIDKO,  t§  it  AbrU  4e  1911. 
Bl  ooasejo  ea  sosidn  de  osta  fedha,  aprobd  el  informe  preoedente,  exoepto  las  oonohisUnMS,  quo  se  aeocdd 
saprimirlas,  sustttuy&idolas  por  la  aicniente  resolncidn: 

K  Q  lisn  dsbe  iuts&r  do  la  doraolda  del  alslamionto,  os  el  inspector  do  higlene,  oayo  ftinolonario  tnt«^ 
TondiA  en  todos  kM  casos  quo  lo  estimo  neoesario. 

3*.  BI  aislamiento  ao  levantaii  para  la  vimola  y  para  la  eaearlatlna  cuaado  haya  tennlnado  el  perfodo 
do  esoamaddn,  y  en  la  difteria  a  loo  15  dias  despoite  de  Inioiada  la  enfennodad. 

9".  Bsta resolaoidn  tendril oarftoter  general  y  as  oomnnioarfc  alas  iaspecciones departamwi tales dohlglmo 
para  sn  oonooimiento  y  observanola. 
Cnmplido,  arohlTose. 

Bl  oriterio  que  lofonna  la  prlmera  oonolosidn,  no  es  de  que  siempie  deba  Intervenlr  el  inspector  do  higiono 
para  leyantar  el  aislamiento,  no;  lo  que  se  pretende  es  fsenltarlo  para  qne  pneda  oleroer  ese  oontralor  en 
toios  los  oasos  que  por  raiones  espeoiales  Jusgne  prenuturo  el  esse  del  aislamiento,  o  cuando  tonga  motivoa 
de  otro  orden  para  dudar  de  si  faa  llegado  o  no  el  momonto  do  dsjar  sin  efeeto  la  ezprasada  medida 
pcoflldotloa. 
Lo  que  partldpo  a  Vd.  asusefeotos. 
Saluda  a  Vd.  atentamontB. 

A.  Vdal  t  FirsHTaB,  PrttlUaU, 
P.  PRADO,  Sserefario. 

OanaiTAinu  No.  163. 

MoNTBViDio,  It  de  OefaArs  ds  1014. 
Bl  Consi^o  Nadonal  de  Higiono  en  use  do  las  atifbudonos  quo  le  oonflore  la  ley  do  31  de  ootubre  de  IM, 
deUdamente  autorisado,  rssnelTs: 

ArtSouIo  l»  DecUrase  el  "Traooma"  entre  las  enfermedades  inleoto-oootagiosas  do  deolarscidn  <Mlga- 
toria  a  que  se  rsflere  el  artloulo  !•  de  la  Ordonansa  No.  6  del  Consejo  Naoional  do  Higisne,  pramnlgada 
por  el  Poder  BJeoutivo  oon  feoha  28  de  Inlio  de  1800. 
Axt.».  PubUquess  para  oonoelmionto  gsnsraL 

A.  VmiL  T  YvE«ttB,rntidtmU. 
JToaft  UjJKomov,  atentBti^. 
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Oedknansa  No.  149  dxl  Consvo  NAaoxio.  di  Higiekk  fob  la  qus  as  Inclutb  la  MnnNoina 

CniBKO-ESPINAL  BpIDAMICA  ENTES  lab  EMnEKUBDADXa   INTECTO-CONTAOIOSAS  DE  DECLAEAa6lf 
OBUOATOEIA— 28  DB  JTUNIO  DB  1913. 

CON8EJO  NACIONAL  DE  HIOIBNB. 

El  Conaejo  Nacional  de  Higiene,  en  uao  de  las  lacoltades  que  le  conflere  la  ley  de  31  de  octubre  <^e  1805 
debidamente  aatorisado,  resuelve: 

AETictTLO  lo.  Inelulr  la  meningitia  oarabro-esplnal  epidCmlca  entre  las  enfennedades  inlccto-contBglosa 
deDunclabtoa  de  oonformidad  oon  el  arthnilo  3>  de  la  Oidenansa  No.  6  pronmlgada  el  28  de  Julio  de  1896 
7  del  artfoulo  28  del  Reglamento  de  Sanidad  Terrestre. 

Abt.  2».  La  meningitis  cenbro-esplnal  epidtoiica  queda  incorporada  a  las  en/ensedades  mencionadas 
en  el  nibnero  1  del  artlculo  102  del  Rcglamento  de  Sanidad  Terrestro. 

Abt.  3*.  Publlquese  para  conocimiento  general. 

A.  Vidal  t  Fuentes,  PrtMtnU. 
Josi  Mabtieenb,  8ear€lario.  . 

The  Chaibman.  I  beg  to  announce  that  copies  of  the  following 
printed  books,  have  been  presented  by  the  authors  to  the  congress 
through  Section  VIII: 

Reorganizaci6n  del  Servicio  Medico-Legal  en  Chile,  by  I.  Marcial 
Rivera. 

Essai  sur  les  Diptdres  Vuhi6rants  du  Venezuela,  by  J.  M.  R.  Surcouf 
and  R.  Gonzalez-Rinc^nes.    A.  Maloine,  6diteur.     Paris,  1912. 

Manual  de  obstetricia,  por  los  doctores  Josu^  A.  Beruti  y  Domingo 
Iraeta.  Las  Ciencias,  librerf a  y  Casa  Editora  de  A.  Ghiidi  BufFarini, 
Buenos  Aires,  1916. 

La  Ndcleo-Protefna  Gonococcica  y  sus  aplicaciones,  por  los  doctores 
Silvio  Dessy  y  F.  L.  Grapiolo.  '^La  Semana  M^dica  "  Imp.  de  obras 
de  E.  SpineUi,  Buenos  Aires,  1914. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  paper  on  our  program  is  ''A  historical 
r6sum6  of  the  investigations  of  yellow  fever  leading  up  to  the  findings 
of  the  Reed  board,"  and  is  by  the  late  Gen.  George  M.  Sternberg, 
United  States  Army,  paper  to  be  read  by  Col.  Hoff. 


A  HISTORICAL  RfiSUMfi  OF  THE  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  YELLOW  FEVER 
LEADING  UP  TO  THE  FINDINGS  OF  THE  REED  BOARD. 

By  GEORGE  M.  STERNBERG, 
Surgeon  Oeneraly  United  States  Army^  retired. 

[Gen.  Sternberg  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  November  3»  1916,  and  tJus  paper  was 
read  by  Col.  John  Van  Hoff,  United  States  Army  Medical  Corps.] 

It  is  generaUy  recognized  that  the  demonstration  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted 
by  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  Stegomyia  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  modem 
science;  and  the  credit  for  this  demonstration  is  justly  given  to  the  commission  of 
which  Maj.  Walter  Reed,  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  was  president,  which  was  sent 
to  Habana  in  1900,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  writer,  then  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army. 

Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  of  Habana,  had  long  before  conceived  the  idea  that  the  disease 
under  consideration  is  transmitted  by  mosquitoes,  and  full  credit  should  be  given  him 
for  persistently  advocating  this  theory,  although  his  own  experiments  failed  to  furnish 
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any  satisfactory  proof  that  his  theory  was  well  founded.  Indeed,  such  proof 
wanting  in  the  earlier  experiments  of  the  Reed  board,  and  it  was  not  until,  as  a  finml 
experiment,  the  mosquitoes,  after  filling  themselves  with  blood  from  a  yellow-ferver 
patient,  were  kept  for  10  or  12  days  before  allowing  them  to  bite  a  susceptible  indi- 
vidual that  success  was  attained. 

In  a  report  published  in  May,  1901,  Maj.  Reed  says:  *'We  have  thus  far  succeeded 
in  conveying  yellow  fever  to  12  individuals  by  means  of  the  bites  of  contaminated 
mosquitoes.''  Confirmation  of  these  results  was  soon  after  affoided  by  the  expert* 
ments  of  Dr.  John  Guiteras,  and  to-day  yellow-fever  prophylaxis  is  successfully  based 
upon  this  epoch-making  discovery. 

But  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  etiological  agent  or  "germ,"  we  are  stiU  uncer- 
tain, although  in  the  present  state  of  science  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  believe  in  a  living 
germ,  which  multiplies  in  the  blood  of  infected  individuids,  but  which  is  so  minute 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  by  the  hi^est  powers  of  the  microscope. 

I  have  no  new  facts  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  yellow-fever  etiology.  But  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  a  brief  account  of  the  investigations  whidi  led  up  to  the  demcm- 
stration  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by  mosquitoes  might  be  of  somue  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress.  Such  an  account  must  begin 
with  the  Habana  Yellow  Fever  Oommission  of  1879. 

The  wide  extent  and  great  mortality  of  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1878  led  to 
the  organisuttion  of  a  United  States  National  Board  of  Health.  And  it  was  evidently 
expected  that  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  this  board  would  be  to  attempt  to 
devise  methods  for  the  prevention  of  similar  epidemics. 

Among  the  members  of  this  National  Board  of  Health  was  Dr.  S.  M.  Bemis,  of  New 
Orleans,  who  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
misBion  which  it  was  decided  should  be  sent  to  Habana  to  study  the  disease  in  one 
of  its  principal  endemic  fod.  The  membership  of  this  commission  was  as  follows: 
President,  Dr.  Stanford  £.  Chaill^,  of  New  Orleans;  secretary,  Suig.  Geoige  M.  Stem- 
berg,  United  States  Army;  Dr.  John  Guiteras,  Marine  Hospital  Service;  and  Mr. 
T.  S.  Hardee,  civil  engineer,  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Rudolph  Matas,  of  New  Orleans, 
was  appointed  clerk  to  the  commission,  and  Bfr.  Henry  Mancel,  a  Frenchman  living 
in  New  Orleans,  was  engaged  as  photographer. 

In  the  division  of  our  work  it  was  decided  that  Dr.  Ohaill4  diould  make  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  This  he  did  in 
a  most  comprehensive  manner,  as  is  shown  by  his  published  report  to  the  National 
Board  of  Health.  Dr.  Guiteras  undertook  the  search  for  microorganisms  and  for  path- 
ological changes  in  the  tissues  of  yellow-fever  cadavers.  This  he  did  secundem  artem, 
but  his  painstaking  labors  did  not  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  etiology  of  the  disease- 
To  me  was  assigned  the  examination  of  the  blood,  culture  experiments,  and  experi- 
ments upon  lower  animals.  It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  give  details  of  my 
numerous  experiments  and  observations,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  failed  to  find 
any  microorganisms  in  the  blood  of  living  patients  drawn  on  different  days  of  sick- 
ness and  did  not  succeed  in  producing  any  symptoms  resembling  yellow  fever  in  the 
lower  animals  subjected  to  experiment. 

I  may  say  that  in  advance  of  my  visit  to  Habana  I  had  strong  hopes  that  by  modem 
methods  of  research  the  germ  of  this  infectious  disease  might  be  found  in  the  blood, 
and  I  was  prepared  to  photograph  it  if  found.  I  was  provided  with  Zeiss  one-twelfth 
and  one-eighteenth  inch  homogeneous  oil-immersion  objective,  and  I  had  received 
instructions  in  the  art  of  making  photomicrographs  from  Surg.  J.  J.  Woodward,  United 
States  Army,  a  pioneer  and  recognized  expert  in  the  art,  at  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 
Ninety-eight  specimens  from  41  undoubted  cases  of  yellow  fever  were  carefully 
studied,  with  a  completely  negative  result  so  far  as  microorganisms  were  concerned. 
My  photomicrographs  were  mostly  made  with  a  magnifying  power  of  1,450  diameters, 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  Zeiss  one-eighteenth  inch  objective  and  a  Tolles  amplifier. 
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The  researches  inade  by  me  subsequently  to  the  return  of  the  yellow  fever  com- 
mission  were  embodied  in  my  report  on  the  Etiolo^  and  Prevention  of  Yellow  Fever 
published  in  1890.    In  it  I  say: 

The  investigations  to  which  this  report  relates  were  made  in  the  city  of  Habana 
in  the  summers  of  18dS  and  1889;  in  the  r:ity  of  Decatur,  Ala.,  in  the  autumn  of  1888; 
and  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  I  have  continued  my 
researches  during  the  intervals  between  my  visits  to  the  infected  localities,  and 
since  my  return  from  Habana,  in  September,  1889,  up  to  the  present  date. 

My  bacteriological  studies  have  been  made  with  material  obtained  from  43  yellow - 
fever  cadavers;  from  "black  vomit''  and  feces  of  patients  in  various  stages  of  the 
disease;  and,  for  comparison,  from  18  cadavers  in  which  death  occurred  from  some 
other  disease  than  yellow  fever,  and  from  feces  of  healthy  individuals. 

After  the  extended  researches  in  this  report  I  state  my  conclusions  as  follows: 

The  experimental  data  recorded  in  this  report  show  that  the  specific  infectious 
agent  in  yellow  fever  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

The  most  approved  bacteriological  methods  fail  to  demonstrate  the  constant  presence 
of  any  particular  microor^isms  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  yellow  fever  otdavers. 

The  microorganisms  which  are  sometimes  obtained  in  cultures  from  the  blood  and 
tissues  are  present  in  comparatively  small  numbers,  and  the  one  most  frequently 
found  (Bacterium  coli  commune)  is  present  in  the  intestines  of  healthy  individuals, 
and  consequently  its  occasional  presence  can  not  have  any  etiological  import. 

A  few  scattered  bacilli  are  present  in  the  liver  and  probably  in  other  organs  at  the 
moment  of  death.  This  is  shown  by  preserving  portions  of  liver,  obtained  at  a  ret'ent 
autopsy,  in  an  antiseptic  wrapping. 

At  the  end  of  24  to  48  hours  the  interior  of  a  piece  of  liver  so  |>re8erved  contains  a 
large  number  of  bacilli  of  various  species,  the  most  abundant  b^g  ^ose  heretofore 
mentioned  as  occasionally  found  in  fresh-liver  tissue — viz,  Bacterium  coli  commune 
and  Bacillus  cadaveris. 

Having  failed  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  specific  ''germ"  in  the  blood  and 
tissues,  it  seemed  possible  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  as  is  the  case 
in  cholera.  But  the  extended  researches  made  and  recorded  in  the  present  rep<^ 
show  that  the  contents  of  the  intestines  of  yellow-fever  cases  contain  a  great  variety 
of  bacilli  and  not  a  nearly  pure  cidture  of  a  single  species,  as  is  the  case  in  recent 
and  typical  cases  of  cholera. 

On  tne  other  hand  nonliquef>ang  bac;illi  are  voy  abundant.  The  one  most  con- 
stantly and  abundantly  present  is  tiie  Bacterium  coli  commune  of  Escherich.  This 
is  associated  with  various  other  bacilli,  some  of  which  are  strict  anaerobics  and  some 
facultative  anaerobics. 

Among  the  facultative  anaerobics  is  one  (my  bacillus  X)  which  has  been  isolated  by 
*the  cidtiure  method  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  and  may  have  been  present 
in  all.  This  bacillus  has  not  been  encountered  in  the  comparative  experiments  made. 
It  is  verv  pathogenic  for  rabbits  when  injected  into  the  cavity  of  tne  abdomen.  It 
is  possible  that  wis  bacillus  is  concerned  m  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever,  but  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  this  is  the  case  has  been  obtain^  by  experiments  on  the  lower 
animals,  and  it  has  not  been  found  in  such  numbers  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that 
it  is  the  veritable  infectious  agent. 

All  other  microoiiganisms  obtained  in  pure  cultures  from  yellow-fever  cadavers 
appear  to  be  excluded,  either  by  having  been  identified  with  known  species,  or  by 
having  been  found  in  comparative  researches  made  outside  of  the  area  of  yellow-fever 
prevalence,  or  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  foimd  only  in  small  numbers  and  in  a 
limited  number  of  cases. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  did  not  positively  exclude  my  bacillus  X  as  a  possible  etiologi- 
cal factor,  but  I  say  that  it  was  not  found  "in  such  numbers  as  to  warrant  the  inference 
that  it  is  the  veritable  infectious  agent.''  In  1902  I  was  appointed  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  and  my  opportunities  for  personal  research  work  ceased.  My  published 
reports  had  apparently  satisfied  the  profession  that  the  various  claims  which  had 
been  made  for  the  discovery  of  the  specific  germ  of  yellow  fever  had  no  substantial 
foundation.  Among  these  were  the  claims  of  Dmningos  Freire,  of  Braeil;  of  Carmona  y 
Valle,  of  Mexico;  of  Carlos  Finlay,'  of  Habana;  and  of  Paul  Gibier,  of  France. 


>  His  "liJcrocooeus  tetragenus  febris  flavao." 
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Since  my  report  above  referred  to  was  published  a  new  claimant  appeared — vis, 
the  Italian  bacteriologirt,  Sanarelli.  His  reseaiches  were  made  in  Braail,  and,  singa- 
laxly  enough,  he  found  in  the  blood  of  the  first  case  examined  by  him  a  bacillus.  It  was 
present  in  laige  numbers,  but  this  case  is  unique,  for  neither  Sanarelli  nor  anyone 
else  has  since  found  it  in  such  abundance.  It  has  been  found  in  small  numben  in 
the  blood  and  tissues  of  yellow-fever  cadavers  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  examined. 
For  a  time  I  thought  it  probable  that  Sanaielli's  bacillus  was  identical  with  my 
bacillus  X.  But  the  researches  of  the  Reed  board  identified  it  with  the  bacillna  of 
hog  cholera,  while  my  badllus  X  appeared  to  them  to  belong  to  the  colon  group. 
The  ba^^iis  of  Sanarelli  had  a  certain  amount  of  standing  for  a  time  becaoae  two 
medical  officers  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  who  had  been  sent  to  Habana  to  study 
yellow  fever,  made  a  report  favorable  to  the  claims  of  Sanarelli.  But  the  researches 
of  Reed,  Cairoll,  and  Agramonte  ^  have  demonstjated  conclusively  that  this  bacillus 
has  notlung  to  do  with  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever. 

At  the  present  date  Dr.  Aristides  Agramonte  is  the  only  living  member  of  the  yellow- 
fever  commission  appointed  upon  my  recommendation  in  1900.  Maj.  Walter  Reed, 
suzgeon,  United  States  Army,  was  selected  as  president  of  this  commission  because 
he  was  a  trained  bacteriologist,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  was  in  charge  of 
our  bacteriological  laboratory  at  the  Army  Medical  Museum.  He  died  in  Washington 
from  appendicitis  November  23,  1902,  aged  51 .  Since  his  death  various  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  have  stated  that  he  died  as  a  result  of  his  yellow-fever  m- 
vestigations.  This  is  a  mistake.  Dr.  Reed  was  in  Washington  at  the  time  that  Dr. 
Ganroll  made  upon  himself  the  first  successful  yellow-fever  inoculation  and  he  was 
not  inoculated. 

Dr.  James  Carroll  died  in  Washington  March  9,  1907,  of  myocarditis,  which  was 
believed  by  his  physicians  to  have  resulted  from  the  severe  attack  of  yellow  fever 
which  he  suffered  in  1900. 

Dr.  Jesse  W.  Lazear,  contract  surgeon,  United  States  Army,  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  commission  because  he  had  had  special  training  as  a  bacteriologist.  He  died 
at  Camp  Columbia,  Cuba,  of  yellow  fever  on  September  25,  1900.  His  attack  was 
attributed  to  the  bite  of  a  mosquito  while  he  was  visiting  the  wards  of  a  yellow-fever 
hospital. 

The  written  instructions  given  by  me  to  this  selected  board  of  experts  were  as 
follows: 

You  will  naturally  give  special  attention  to  questions  relating  to  the  etiology  and 
prevention  of  yellow  fever.  As  you  are  huniliar  with  what  has  alread^r  been  done  by 
other  bacteriologists  in  this  fiela  of  investigation,  I  do  iiot  consider  it  necessary  to 
eive  you  any  su^estions  or  detailed  instructions.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  most 
miportant  qiiestion  which  will  occupy  your  attention  u  that  which  relates  to  the 
etiology  of  this  disease. 

You  will  also  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities  as  may  offer  for  the  study  of 
other  Infectious  diseases,  and  especially  of  the  malarial  fevers  prevailins  in  the  island 
of  Cuba.  An  important  question  in  connection  with  the  diseases  of  tropical  and 
semitropical  countries  relates  to  the  etiology  of  febrile  attacks  of  short  duration,  to 
which  strangers  are  especially  subject.  Should  you  have  time,  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  leprosy  in  the  lepers'  hospital  in  the  city  of  Habana. 
Attention  would  also  be  given  to  the  infectious  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  in  case 
any  such  prevail,  the  etiology  of  which  has  not  been  definitely  determined. 

In  addition  to  these  written  instructions  I  talked  freely  with  Maj.  Reed,  president 
of  the  commission,  and  gave  him  my  views  as  to  the  most  promising  lines  of  experiments 
relating  to  the  etiology  of  yellow  fever. 

1  Dr.  Agramonte  worked  on  this  problem  during  the  Santiago  campaign  In  1908  and  aftonrardB  with 
Reed  and  CarroU  In  the  bacteriological  laboratory  of  the  Aimy  Medical  Museum.  He  wai  otdered  to 
Habana  fai  December,  1808,  with  instructions  from  Oen.  Sternberg  and  power  to  do  all  that  might  be  nec- 
essary to  dear  up  the  problem.  In  1800  Drs.  Qeddings  and  Wardin  submitted  a  report  affliming  thai 
Sanarelli's  bacillus  was  present  in  almost  all  the  cases,  while  Dr.  Agramonte  denied  that  it  had  such  specffle 
character  and  showed  its  occurrence  in  cases  not  yellow  fever.  He  continued  his  researches  until  appointed 
a  member  of  the  commission. 
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I  urged  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  the  disease  can 
be  communicated  from  man  to  man  by  blood  inoculations.  Evidently  if  this  is  the 
caie  the  blood  must  contain  the  living  infectious  agent  upon  which  the  propagation 
of  the  disease  depends,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  such  a  germ  in  the  blood,  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  culture 
methods,  had  proved  unavailing.  I  had  previously  demonstrated  by  repeated 
ejqiMriments  that  inoculations  of  yellow-fever  blood  into  lower  animals— dogs,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs— give  a  negative  result,  but  this  negative  result  might  well  be  because 
these  animals  were  not  susceptible  to  the  disease  and  could  not  be  accepted  as  show- 
ing that  the  geim  of  yellow  fever  was  not  present  in  the  blood.  A  single  inoculation 
experiment  on  man  had  been  made  at  my  request  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  1887, 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Ruiz,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  civil  hospital  in  that  city.  But  this 
experiment  was  inconclusive  for  the  reason  that  the  patient  from  whom  the  blood 
WIS  obtained  was  in  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
specific  germ  might  have  been  present  at  an  earlier  period,  and  that  after  a  certain 
number  of  days  the  natiu^  resources  of  the  body  are  sufficient  to  effect  its  destruction 
or  in  some  way  to  cause  its  disappearance  from  the  circulation. 

I  was  especially  anxious  that  this  experiment  should  be  repeated  with  the  blood 
taken  from  a  case  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  I  had  not  been  able  to  make  the 
experiment  upon  myself,  as  I  was  immune,  having  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  yellow 
fever  in  1875. 

The  Reed  Commission  made  this  experiment  with  success  after  having  demonstrated 
that  the  disease  could  be  transmitted  by  mosquitoes  which  had  been  kept  for  10  or  12 
days  after  biting  a  yellow-fever  patient.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  experiment  had 
been  made  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation  a  similar  success  would  have  lead  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  yellow  fever,  like  malarial  fever,  is  transmitted  by  an  inter- 
mediate host,  and  that  this  intermediate  host  is  a  mosquito. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  yellow-fever  etiology, 
and  my  excuse  for  writing  this  brief  paper  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  present 
generation  of  physicians  had  not  appeared  upon  the  stage  when  Prof.  Chaille,  Dr. 
John  Guiteras,  and  myself  visited  Habana  in  1879  for  the  purpose  of  studying  yellow 
fever,  and  probably  few  of  the  members  of  the  profession  have  seen  my  published 
report  of  subsequent  investigations  made  by  me.^ 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  paper.  It  is  now  open  for 
discussion. 

Dr.  Agbamonte.  I  need  hardly  say  how  gratified  I  am  for  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  this  paper,  prepared  by  Sui^.  Oen.  Stem- 
berg  a  short  time  evidently  before  his  recent  death.  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  never  overestimated  the  great  value  of  his  investigations 
when  I  have  said,  as  I  frequently  have,  that  his  work  was  of  the 
utmost  importance;  that  he  blazed  the  trail  that  made  the  walking 
easier  for  those  who  came  after  him.  As  I  listened  to  the  reading 
of  his  paper  it  seemed  to  me  like  an  echo  of  a  voice  from  beyond  the 
grave  and  like  a  proof  that  the  lives  of  great  men  do  not  terminate 
with  their  earthly  existence. 

Dr.  GuiTEBAS.  I  rise,  of  course,  not  for  discussion,  but  in  memory 
of  this  kindly  gentleman,  Dr.  Stembei^. 

1  This  histoiieal  rteuxnd  was  prepared  a  few  weeks  before  the  temented  death  of  Oen.  Sternberg  and  b 
an  hnportant  contrlbotion  to  the  hJstory  of  tho  momentous  period  treated  of ,  aU  of  which  the  writer 
knew  and  a  large  part  of  which  he  was. 
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Dr.  KoBEB.  I  will  simply  state  for  the  infonnation  of  the  section 
that  this  paper  might  not  have  been  presented  to  the  section  if 
Bfrs.  Sternberg  had  not  noticed  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a 
remark  that  was  made  by  Dr.  Agramonte  that  the  organism  of 
yellow  fever  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  She  was  reminded,  then, 
that  the  general  had  prepared  a  paper  on  this  subject.  She  placed 
the  paper  in  my  hands  only  four  days  ago — a  most  opportune  moment 
to  place  on  record  an  historical  rfeum£  of  the  preliminary  work 
which  led  up  to  this  brilliant  discovery.  It  is  very  evident  tiiat  the 
paper  was  prepared  with  no  intention  of  detracting  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Reed  Yellow  Fever 
Commission,  but  to  recount  his  own  preliminary  work,  which  cer- 
tainly was  of  the  highest  scientific  value  and  has  enabled  future 
investigators  to  begin  where  he  left  off.  He  had  done  the  work, 
with  practically  nothing  more  to  be  added  than  absolute  experi- 
mentation on  the  human  subject.  This  fact,  gentlemen,  must  go 
down  in  history  in  justice  to  a  man  who  was  as  able  as  he  was 
modest. 

The  Chairman.  The  more  I  think  of  the  history  of  the  etiology 
of  yellow  fever,  the  more  surprised  I  am  that  we  could  not  see  what 
Finlay  showed  us.  I  can  take  a  little  credit  to  myself  that  after 
meeting  him  I  thought  his  view  was,  at  least,  reasonable.  In  the 
second  year  that  I  was  at  Habana  we  found  that  Las  Animas  Hos* 
pital,  where  the  yellow-fever  patients  were  treated,  at  least  the 
hospital  proper,  was  practically  noninfectible  territory.  The  physi- 
cian who  had  been  there  a  whole  year  without  contracting  yellow 
fever,  did  contract  it  when  he  moved  into  town  the  next  spring. 
One  of  the  niuses  who  had  nursed  in  Las  Animas  the  whole  summer 
of  1899,  when  she  went  down  in  the  spring  of  1900  into  Habana 
contracted  yellow  fever.  It  was  fair,  then,  to  say  that  Las  Animas 
was  noninfectible  territory.  I  suggested  that  there  be  put  out  in 
both  the  lazareto  and  the  main  hospital,  bottles  to  get  the  larv»  of 
the  mosquito,  thinking  that  since  these  places  were  uninfectible 
territory  this  mosquito  was  not  the  factor  that  carried  it,  if  we 
foimd  it.  I  was  decidedly  disappointed  in  finding  some  of  these  larvie 
hatched  in  the  bottles,  more  in  the  lazareto  than  in  the  hospital. 
I  did  not  think  of  finding  them  in  the  lazareto  because  it  was 
fumigated  with  sulphur  every  week  or  so.  I  suppose  the  reason  that 
the  fever  was  not  conveyed  into  the  hospital,  was  possibly  because  the 
patients  were  kept  xmtil  the  diagnosis  was  very  certain  before  they  went 
in.  I  think  a  very  small  percentage  went  in  until  they  had  passed 
the  first  four  days  of  their  sickness,  when  we  believe  their  blood  is 
no  longer  infected  with  the  stegomyia.  Again,  Dr.  Guiteras  teUs 
me  there  were  but  few  larv».  We  foimd  some,  however.  But  Finlay 
was  that  close  to  proving  his  belief  of  conveyance  by  the  mosquito. 
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Sternberg  doubtless  must  have  suspected,  or  must  at  least  have 
considered  the  probability  of  conveyance  by  an  insect  host,  and  yet 
he  could  not  have  readily  accepted  it.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1900, 
I  was  dining  with  Stark,  at  that  time  a  captain  or  lieutenant  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army.  I  was  talking  to  Reed  and 
Chaill6  while  waiting  for  dinner.  I  had  been  fairly  intimate  with 
Lazear  before  that.  The  question  came  up  of  the  mosquito  con- 
veyance of  yellow  fever,  and  I  asked  Reed  if  he  had  seen  the 
mosquitoes  that  Lazear  had  from  Finlay,  mosquitoes  the  larvie 
of  which  I  myself  had  carried  from  Finlay  to  Lazear.  We  were 
speaking  of  the  general  conveyance,  and  Chaill6  asked  about  the 
conveyance  of  fomites.  I  asked  if  conveyance  was  by  clothing, 
and  Gen.  Sternberg  stated  it  was  universally  admitted  that 
yellow  fever  was  carried  by  clothing.  I  think  then  he  must  have 
considered  the  possibility  of  insect  conveyance,  but  he  had  not 
suspected  the  mosquito,  at  any  rate,  or  Reed  could  scarcely  have  so 
quoted  him.  I  told  him  that  the  difference  between  ''universally 
admitted"  and  proven  is  very  great,  that  ''two  years  before  it  was 
universally  admitted  that  malaria  was  simply  an  air-borne  disease. 
It  is  not  so  now,  and  I  am  one  who  does  not  believe  it  is  carried  by 
fomites,"  and  gave  him  reasons  for  my  thinking  so. 

I  say  this  to  show  that  I  suspect  the  result  was  almost  as  much 
a  surprise  to  Gen.  Sternberg  as  it  was  to  many  others.  Lazear  was 
probably  the  first  member  of  the  commission  who  entertained  the 
idea  of  the  disease  being  carried  by  the  mosquito.  Sometime 
before  Reed  came  down  he  said,  speaking  of  some  data  which  had 
been  given  him,  "This,  if  true,  looks  as  though  it  were  carried  by  a 
living  host.''  I  made  him  a  memorandum,  showing  that  there 
were  two  other  modes  of  conveyance,  which  seemed  to  me  also 
possible. 

Col.  HoFT.  There  were  two  objects  sought  in  reading  this  paper — 
one  to  record  that  the  general  had  this  congress  in  mind,  and  the 
other  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  section  the  fact 
that  there  is  probably  much  in  the  history  of  the  steps  that  led  up 
to  the  final  achievement  that  has  been  forgotten  in  the  course  of 
events. 

Mr  Chairman,  before  a  final  adjournment  of  this  section  I  have 
several  resolutions  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  section,  I  should 
like  to  introduce  them. 

The  CHAiSBiAN.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  introduce 
them.  I  am  very  sure  the  section  will  agree  to  waiving  the  method 
we  have  used  because  there  is  now  no  committee. 

Col.  HoFF  (reading)  ; 

Re9olvedy  That  the  secretary  be  requested  to  send  a  set  of  reprints  of  the  valuable 
papers  read  before  Section  VIII  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  to  the 
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foUawing  Ubniies:  Libnury  Surgeon  Geneiml's  Office,  United  Stetes  Anny,Wjifilung> 
ton,  D.  C,  Libnry  Harvard  Medical  School;  Boetmi  Medical  Library,  Boston, 
MaflB. ;  Library,  Academy  of  Medicine,  New  Yoric  City;  Library  GoUege  of  PhyridaiM, 
Philadelphia;  Library  Univefrity  of  Pennsylvania;  Library  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School. 

Dr.  HiNSDALS.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  papers  could  be  sent 
without  a  resolution  on  application  of  these  particular  bodies,  but  I 
think  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  make  a  record  of  it. 

Seconded  and  approved. 

Col.  HoFF.  Another  resolution: 

Reaolvtd,  That  the  Section  on  Public  Health  and  Medical  Science  indorsed  the 
House  of  Representatives  bill  528  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
scale  in  Government  publications. 

Seconded. 

Dr.  Hoffman.  May  I  speak  to  that  resolution  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  too  radical  a  resolution  to  be  passed  without  serious  c<m- 
sideration.  If  tiie  Fahrenheit  scale  is  to  be  discontinued  it  would 
seem  at  least  advisable  that  for  a  time  it  should  be  continued  in 
addition  to  the  othoB. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  from  the  bill.     (Read.) 

Dr.  Hoffman.  That  meets  the  objection. 

Motion  carried. 

Col.  HoFF.  A  further  resolution,  sir: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  section  are  due  and  that  they  be  extended  to 
Maj.  E.  R.  Whitmore,  our  most  efficient  secretary,  for  the  admirable  way  in  which 
he  has  performed  the  arduous  and  exacting  duties  of  his  oflBce  and  which  has  resulted 
in  a  most  successful  meeting  of  our  section  on  public  health  and  medical  science. 

The  Chairman.  I  move  that  the  vote  on  that  resolution  be  taken 
standing. 
The  members  of  the  section  rose. 
Col.  Hoff: 

Ruolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  section  are  due  to  the  Latin  American  membere 
of  the  section,  and  especially  to  Drs.  Guiteras  and  Agramonte,  for  their  assistance  in 
promoting  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  section. 

The  Chairman.  All  in  favor  wiU  rise. 

The  members  of  the  section  rose. 

Col.  Hoff.  I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  moved  that  we  adjourn  sine  die. 

Adjom'nment  sine  die  of  Section  VIII. 

o 


